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MONDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in the Cau- 
cus Room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman) and Dirksen. 

Also present : Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; Horace 
L. Flurry, counsel; John G. Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. 
Chumbris, counsel for the minority; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for 
the minority; Thomas C. Williams, attorney; Robert L. Turley, in- 
vestigator; Louis W. Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, editorial 
director ; and Gladys E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. Let the rec- 
ord show that the minority leader and member of this committee, Sen- 
ator Dirksen, is present, along with the chairman. Other members 
of the committee may be here later on during the hearing. I will read 
a short opening statement. 

On June 14 and 15, 1960, the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly held its first public hearings concerning the monopoly aspects 
of professional boxing. The present hearings are the second in the 
series to determine whether corrective Federal legislation is warranted 
in this area of activity. The Judiciary Committee already has before 
it a bill (S. 3690) by Senator Alexander Wiley (Republican, Wiscon- 
sin), a member of the subcommittee, intended to prohibit racketeers 
from being licensed as promoters, matchmakers, or managers in an 
interstate bout. 

Without objection, Senator Wiley’s bill will be made a part of the 
record. I understand he expects to refile it at the next session. It will 
be exhibit 1. 

(Exhibit No. 1 may be found on p. 871.) 

Senator Krravver. In addition, among the suggestions that have 
been made to the subcommittee is one cae it a crime for a person 
to act as an undercover promoter, matchmaker, or manager in an in- 
terstate bout, and another making it a crime to participate in a bribe 
offer in an interstate bout. 

_ The subcommittee’s continuing study and investigation in this area 
is conducted under the authority of Senate Resolution 238, 86th Con- 
gress, which authorizes the subcommittee to make— 

a complete, comprehensive, and continuing study and investigation of the anti- 


trust and antimonopoly laws of the United States and their administration, 
operation, enforcement, and effect. 
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For the record, the resolution authorizing the creation of this sub- 
committee was made a part of the record in the hearing presided over 
by Senator Hart on June 14, and is contained at page 3 of the printed 
record of that hearing. Also, on page 3 are the rules of the resolu- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary authorizing one Senator to 
take sworn testimony and conduct the hearings. 

Among other things, at the June hearings Jacob “Jake” LaMotta, 
former middlew eight champion, admitted ‘that he intentionally lost, 

or “dumped,” his match with Billy Fox held on November 14, 1947, 
at New York’s Madison Square Garden. LaMotta swore that he had 
to lose the Fox match in order to obtain a “promise” of a championship 
match with the then middleweight titleholder, “Rocky” Graziano. 
There was further testimony that Fox procured a lightheavyweight 
title fight on the basis of his “fixed” victory over LaMotta. In his 
appearance before the subcommittee, LaMotta also stated that he had 
received $100,000 bribe offers to lose two bouts (LaMotta versus Janiro, 
June 6, 1947; and LaMotta versus Fox) which were staged to deter- 
mine challengers for the middleweight title. He also told the sub- 
committee that he had to make a $90, 000 payment to an unidentified 
person and sign an exclusive-services contract with the International 
Boxing Club to insure a middleweight championship match with 
Marcel Cerdan. 

The evidence at the June hearings included a statement by Jacob 
LaMotta that Frank “Blinky” Palermo and Bill Daly, a prominent 
manager, offered a $100,000 bribe for LaMotta to lose the Fox match 
(exhibit 16, p. 201, “Professional Boxing Hearings,” June 14 and 15, 
1960). There was also testimony indicating that Frank Carbo and 
Palermo were powerful underworld figures in professional boxing in 
the period prior to 1949, and conspired with licensed managers and 
others in boxing to control.this area of activity. 

In 1949, James D, Norris and Arthur Wirtz organized the Inter- 
national Boxing Club. The first bout promoted by the IBC was the 
La Motta-Marcel Cerdan match, held on June 16, 1949. On January 
12, 1959, the Supreme Court of the United States affirmed a lower 
court decree dissolving the TBC as a combination and conspiracy in 
unreasonable restraint of trade in violation of sections 1 end 2 of the 
Sherman Act. In its opinion, the Court stated: 


The appellants (Norris, Wirtz, and IBC) had exercised a stranglehold on 
the Industry for a long period. It was evident at the time of the decree that, 
statistically, they still dominated the staging of championship bouts and com- 
pletely controlled the filming and broadcasting of those contests. They had 
gained this leadership through the elimination by purchase of all of their 
major competitors in the field; by the control. of contending boxers, through 
exclusive agreements; and by the staging of events through the ownership or 
lease of key stadia and arenas. This illegal activity gave appellants an odorus 
monoply background which was known and still feared in the boxing world. 
In addition, Norris and Wirtz still possessed the major tools, so well used 
previously, necessary to continue their control. They owned or controlled the 
key arena and stadium in New York and Chicago, the most lucrative com- 
munities in boxing; they continued to control all of the championship bouts 
staged there, they commanded the filming and broadcasting of all the champion- 
ship fights—the cream of the business—wherever staged; and though on the 
surface they owned no stock directly in the two IBC corporations, each was the 
wholly owned subsidiary of corporations which Norris and Wirtz did control 
and manage. 
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Would it be useful, Mr. Bonomi, to put the whole opinion in the 
record in the appendix? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. I think the entire opinion of the court should 
be in the record. 

Mr. Bonomt. At this time, Mr. Chairman, may I introduce as 
exhibit 2, the decision of the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York in the United States against the IBC. 

(Exhibit No. 2 may be found on p. 873. 

Senator Keravver. All right. Mr. Chumbris calls my attention 
to the fact that the opinion of the court is in the record at page 119. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Chairman, the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States against the IBC in 1955 was included in the record 
for the June 14 hearing. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States affirming 
the decree of the U.S. district court, which is the decision in 1959, I 
have here before me, and will introduce as an exhibit. 

Senator Kerauver. Both will be exhibit 3 then. 

Mr. Bonomi. Exhibit 3 will be the decree and the decision of the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern District of New York. 

Senator Kerauver. That will be made a part of the record as 
exhibit 3. 

(Exhibit No. 3 may be found on p. 899.) 

Senator Kerauver. The present subcommittee hearings will seek 
to determine whether : 

(1) There has been a continuing conspiracy between underworld 
elements and licensed promoters, matchmakers, and man: igers to ex- 
clude competition and maintain monopoly control over major boxing 
contests. 

(2) Many of the same persons engaged in conspiratorial activities 
during the 1940’s continued to act in ‘concert to monopolize profes- 
sional boxing. 

More specifically, in order to determine what legislative action is 
necessary, the subcommittee is anxious to ascertain w vhether any of the 
following methods have been used to perpetuate monopoly control by 

racketeers in collusion with licensed persons in professional boxing: 

(1) A requirement that underworld figures must assume managerial 
control and/or receive a portion of a boxer’s purse before a fighter 
may participate im contests. 

(2) Racketeers obtaining “goodwill” payments from promoters in 
exchange for supplying mob-controlled boxers to the promoters. 

(3) Underworld appointed matchmakers providing television bouts 
for boxers controlled by racketeers, to the exclusion of “independent” 
fighters. 

(4) Boycotting of “independent” fighters by promoters, managers, 
and matchmakers in collusion with the underworld. 

(5) Bribe offers to boxers and others to “fix” the results of boxing 
contests. 

In order to make these determinations, the subcommittee has sub- 
penaed the following witnesses, among others: 
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James D. Norris; Truman Gibson, ex-president of the IBC ; Herman 
Wallman, a leading boxing manager of the 1950’s; boxer Charles 
“Sonny” Liston, No. 1 contender for the heavyweight crown; John 
Vitale, identified at the McClellan Committee hearings as a leader of 
organized crime in the St. Louis area; and Frank “Blinky” Palermo, 
who was named by an expert witness at the June boxing hearings as 
the custodian of Frank Carbo’s power in boxing while Carbo is serving 
a 2-year prison sentence in New York for acting as an undercover 
matchmaker and manager. 


The names of most of the remaining witnesses will not be publicly 
disclosed until their appearance is imminent. 

In addition to the witnesses appearing in the investigative phase 
of the hearings, experts have been invited to aid the subcommittee 
in determining whether corrective Federal legislation is necessary. 

The leading witnesses appearing before the subcommittee today or 
tomorrow are Herman Wallman and Truman Gibson. James D. 
Norris is expected to testify on December 7. 

Senator Dirksen, do you have some statement to make ? 

Senator Dirksen. No statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. I understand that Senator Wiley has a state- 
ment which Mr. Kittrie wishes to read at this time. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Wiley will be here later today but has been detained. He 
has asked me to read the following statement for him. 
Senator Wiley says: 


I welcome this hearing. The spirit of sportsmanship is part of the spirit of 
democracy. It imples the equality before the judge or before the referee. It 
implies fair play. It implies lack of bias and corruption. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans recognized the importance of sports and the 
training of the youth, not only in preparing them physically for the challenges 
of life, but also in instilling in them the basic concepts of democracy. 

In training our youth to be law abiding, we must be careful to provide them 
the appropriate home and public atmosphere. A child’s concept of justice, a 
child’s acceptance of justice, are determined by the attitudes of his father, by 
the attitudes of his friends, and by the sportsmanship exhibited in his games 
with his teammates and with the opposing team. 

Major corruption in our national sports is, therefore, not only a violation of 
law, not only a violation of the particular game, not only a threat to the actual 
perticipants in these games, it is a threat to democracy and the moral well- 
being of this Nation generally. 

I welcome, therefore, this investigation into corruption in the sport of boxing. 
Yet, in welcoming these hearings, I should like to offer two warnings: 

The sport of boxing has been frequently investigated in recent years. I 
certainly hope these hearings today are not a mere duplication of what was done 
before. I hope it is not merely an attempt to bring television spotlights and 
other mass media attention to congressional witch hunting and legislative, rather 
than judicial, prosecution, without the existence of definite legislative purpose. 

I hope, therefore, that attention will be given to the bill introduced by me 
in the last Congress and to other remedial legislation. 

I hope, also, that in attempting to clean boxing of corruption, we do not kill 
the patient himself. There have been several attempts in recent years to do 
away with boxing on the ground it is too dangerous a sport; that, indeed, it is 
no sport at all; and that it is infested with underworld influence. 

Let us study the facts here most carefully, but in so doing, let us remember 
that the main purpose of these hearings is to cure the patient; not to kill him. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Mr. Kittrie. 
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The committee in its preparation for and conduct of this hearing 
has been fortunate in having not only its regular counsel, Mr. Dixon, 
and minority counsel, Mr. Chumbris and Mr. Kittrie, but in being able 
to procure the services of Jack Bonomi, who is one of the most 
knowledgeable men in this field in the Nation. 

Mr. Bonomi served for a period of time, specializing in this type 
of investigation, with the very able and distinguished district at- 
torney of New York County, Frank Hogan. We are very fortunate 
to be able to get Mr. Bonomi to come and be with us and take the lead 
in this particular investigation and at 

In addition to Mr. Bonomi, I would like to introduce Bob Turley, 
who has been with us for about 2 months on leave from the Cali- 
fornia Athletic Commission, and Louis W. Windisch, who has been 
with us for about a month, from the ig office of the General 
Accounting Office, on a reimbursable basis. These gentlemen, under 
Mr. Bonomi’s direction, have worked very hard to get at the bottom 
of matters that will be brought out in these hearings. 

Mr. Bonomi, will you proceed now ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Thank you very much, Senator. 

. May we call as the first witness Joseph P. Barone. 

Is Joseph P. Barone in the committee room ? 

(No reply.) 

Mr. Bonomt. At this time Mr. Williams will relate the sequence of 
events with regard to Joseph Barone, from the time that he was 
served with a subpena until today. 

Senator Kerauver. In complimenting you and others who are 
working with you, I failed to mention Mr. Williams, who is a regular 
member of our staff. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Joseph P. Barone was served with a subpena ad 
testificandum on July 18, 1960, by a U.S. marshal in Denver, Colo. 

That subpena was returnable on October 18, 1960. 

Barone was advised by letter dated September 21 that the subcom- 
mittee had adjourned the October 18 date and that his appearance 
would be required on December 5, 1960. 

Barone was served with a subpena duces tecum calling for his 
books and records and other documents relating to the sport of pro- 
fessional boxing on October 12, 1960, in Allentown, Pa., returnable 
December 5, 1960. 

Barone was then advised by letter dated November 21, 1960, that 
his appearance before the subcommittee would not be required if he 
would forward to the subcommittee the records called for in the sub- 
pena duces tecum. On December 1, last Thursday, we tried to con- 
tact Barone in Allentown. 

He could not be reached. 

We then called his attorney who informed us that he had the rec- 
ords called for in the subpena and that Barone had instructed him 
not to forward the records to the subcommittee. 

His attorney further stated that Barone was admitted to the hospi- 
tal in Allentown on Tuesday, November 29. We then called Barone’s 
doctor who confirmed this, and we have received a letter from his 
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doctor this morning. It is addressed to you, Mr. Chairman, the Hon- 
orable Senator Estes Kefauver, and says—— 

Senator Kerauver. Can you summarize it and we will make it a 
part of the record ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. It is very short. 

Senator Kerauver. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witi1aMs (reading) : 

Deak Sie: This is to inform you that Mr. Joseph Barone, of 643 North Sixth 
Street, Allentown, Pa., is a patient at the Allentown Hospital and is incapable 
of appearing in Washington on December 5, 1960. 

I first saw this patient in my office in December 1959, with epigastric com- 
plaints and severe anxiety. Because of urgent business, hospitalization was 
rejected. His gastrointestinal complaints improved on therapy. However, his 
anxiety persisted. In the summer of 1960, patient developed definite symptoms 
of depression. He repeatedly rejected hospitalization. Symptoms became pro- 
gressively worse and on November 28, 1960, he was hospitalized. 

Psychiatric consultation was obtained on November 30 with Dr. A. Linden- 
feld. His diagnosis was (1) depressive reaction, severe; (2) involutional 
reaction. On December 1 psychiatric consultation was obtained with Dr. 8S. M. 
Haimes, who felt the patient was definitely depressed and from his initial 
examination could not state whether this was a reactive or involutional depres- 
sion. Both psychiatrists agreed that hospitalization should be continued for the 
next several weeks and that he is incapable of appearing in Washington on 
December 5. 

The next paragraph relates to the medication he is giving and he 
closes. 

I trust this summary is adequate. If you wish any additional information, 
I will be glad to comply, 

Respectfully yours, 
Hersert L, HyMAn, M.D. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Barone will be kept under continuing sub- 
pena. The subcommittee does not expect to let anybody get by with 
anything that they are not entitled to. We will make arrangements 
to have Mr. Barone examined by a physician of our choice and, after 
receiving the report on his disposition, the subcommittee will decide 
what further proceedings to take in connection with Mr. Barone after 
that time. 

I think the lawyer for Mr. Barone might well be put on notice that 
it will save him and his client a lot of trouble if they will produce 
the records. 

Is counsel or anybody representing Mr. Barone here? Will you 
so notify counsel, Mr. Bonomi, of the attitude of the committee in 
connection with the records? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, Senator, I will see that he is notified. 

Senator Krerauver. And see that arrangements are made to have 
Mr. Barone examined by a physician of our choice, and he will remain 
under subpena until we get such a report. 

Whom do you wish to have next, Mr. Bonomi ? 

Mr. Bonomi. I offer, Mr. Chairman, as exhibit 4 the documents 
relating to the Barone matter. 

Senator Kerauver. They will be made exhibit 4, but explain what 
they consist of. 

Mr. Bonomr. They include the correspondence with him, his doc- 
tors, his lawyers, and the subpenas served on Joseph P. Barone. 

Senator Krravuver. Very well, they will be made exhibit No. 4. 
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(Exhibit No. 4 may be found on p. 932.) 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Chairman, at this time may I call Robert Turley, 
subcommittee investigator, to the stand to give a brief biography 
and background of Joseph P. Barone. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Turley, I know no one questions your 
veracity, but Senator Hart announced at the preceding hearings that 
all witnesses except the expert witnesses would be sworn, so I think 
we had better follow that rule. 

Do you swear the testimony you give will be the whole truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. Tourtey. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. The purpose of this, I take it, is to show the 
reason why we need Mr. Barone here and why we want him here 
and what your public record shows in connection with Mr. Barone. 

Senator Dmxsen. I make one suggestion, if Mr. Barone does come, 
that for the record, in order to show continuity, his testimony ought 
to follow this presentation in the record. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be done and it is so ordered. 

I think, also, that while we are sending our messages to Mr. Barone’s 
lawyer, we might send him a copy of this statement. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Turley ¢ 

First tell us something about your background, Mr. Turley. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. TURLEY, STAFF INVESTIGATOR 


Mr. Turtey. I have most recently worked for the State of Cali- 
fornia for approximately 8 years as an investigator. 

Senator Dirksen. Which State? 

Mr. Turtey. State of California. 

For the last year I was an investigator with the athletic commis- 
sion where I investigated the hoodlum interests in 

Senator Krerauver. Put the microphone a little closer to you. 

Mr. Turtey (continuing). Where I investigated hoodlum inter- 
ests or influence in the boxing area. Prior to that I spent 10 years 
with the Albany, Calif., Police Department as an inspector. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have been on leave of absence and on 
loan to this committee since what date? 

Mr. Turtey. Since October 1. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, sir, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Turtey. Joseph Barone, also known as “Pep” Barone, was 
born May 3, 1901, in Netcong, N.J. He now resides in Allentown, 
Pa., where he operates the Pep Athletic Club. 

Barone is the manager of record for Charles “Sonny” Liston, the 
No. 1 heavyweight title contender. 

Barone was licensed by the Pennsylvania State Athletic Commis- 
sion as a boxing promoter through 1955. To date he has not reapplied 
for a license in that State. 

It has been reported that several years ago Barone was associated 
with the Cambria Athletic Club in Philadelphia when it was al- 
legedly operated by Frank Palermo. 
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According to records made available to the subcommittee, Barone’s 
first experience as a licensed boxing manager was when he applied 
for a license in Illinois to manage heavyweight Charles “Sonny” 
Liston, on the day of the Liston versus Ben Wise bout held in Chicago 
on March 11, 1958. 

Also the same day Barone and Liston executed and filed with the 
Illinois Commission a boxer-manager contract. 

Barone is a longtime close associate of Frank Palermo and has 
been reported by Palermo as Palermo’s detail supervisor during the 
years 1956 and 1957. 

According to the Bureau of Identification of the State of New 
Jersey, Joseph Barone has FBI No, 878679. He was arrested August 
31, 1934, in Jersey City, N.J., as a disorderly person. 

The record further reveals that on September 15, 1938, Barone was 
arrested and later convicted in Reading, Pa., on a gambling charge. 

That is all that we have at the present time regarding Mr. Barone. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Turley, during the course of your duties with the 
subcommittee, did you prepare a basic boxing promotion chart to ex- 
plain the promotional setups in professional boxing ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the chart to my left that you prepared ? 

Mr. Turtry. That is correct. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be exhibit No. 5. 

(Exhibit No. 5 follows :) 
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Mr. Bonomi. Will you briefly explain what the chart designates? 

Mr. Turtey. It is a basic boxing promotional organization which is 
generally headed by a person or persons known as the promoter. The 
promoter is the financial backer of the club and also assumes general 
supervision over the boxing operation. 

Now in small clubs sometimes the promoter and the matchmaker 
are one. However, in a large promotional organization such as Mad- 
ison Square Garden the matchmaker is.an employee of the promoter. 
The matchmaker’s duties consist of making matches and negotiating 
contracts w ith the managers of boxers under contract to’them. A 
manager’s prime duty is to obtain bouts for the boxers with whom he 
has a contract. 

It might be said that in many States matchmakers are not allowed 
to do business with any manager for the services of a boxer not under 
contract to that particular manager. As a result of negotiation be- 
tween the matchmaker on behalf of the promoter and “the licensed 
managers of the boxers with whom they have contracts the match is 
made. 

In every jurisdiction all persons connected with promotion of box- 
ing must be licensed. The purpose of the licensing is to enable the 
jurisdiction to examine and pass upon the qualific: ations and desir- 
ability of the individual. 

Mr. Bonomi. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. Any other questions of Mr. Turley while he is 
testifying ! 

If not, thank you very much, Mr, Turley. 

Mr. Turtey. Thank you, Mr: Chairman. 

Mr. Bonomi. At this time, Mr. Chairman, may we call Detective 
Frank Marrone tothe witness stand ? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Marrone, you were at the last hearings, 
I believe. 

Mr. Marrone. Yes, I was, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. You were sworn in at that time. 

Mr. Marrone. I do not remember. I probably was; yes. 

Senator Krravver. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give 
will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Marrone. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, suppose you identify Mr. Marrone 
again. His testimony in the June hearing appears at page 103. 

Mr. Bonomr. Detective Marrone, are you a member of the New 
York City Police Department ? 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK MARRONE, DETECTIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Marrone. I am. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that department headed by Police Commissioner 
Stephen Kennedy / 

Mr. Marrone. It is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you assigned to the office squad of the District 
Attorney of New York County ? 

Mr. Marrone. I am. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that District Attorney Frank Hogan? 
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Mr. Marrone. It is. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the course of your duties with Frank Hogan, 
have you made numerous investigations of organized crime, particu- 
larly in the area of boxing ? 

Mr. Marrone. I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been assigned to the district at- 
torney’s office squad ? 

Mr. Marrone. About 10 years 

Mr. Bonomi. And during that time a great portion of your labors 
has been in the investigation of boxing; is that correct.’ 

Mr. Marrone. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. I want to say at this point that we appreciate 
the cooperation of Mr. Hogan and of Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Hogan not 
only permitted Mr. Bonomi to join us during this investigation, but 
both he and Mr. Kennedy made available certain records and informa- 
tion of great value to the committee. 

Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Detective Marrone, were you the arresting officer in 
the case of the State of New York against Paul John Carbo, also 
known as Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Marrone. I was, 

Mr. Bonomi. Have you prepared on the basis of your investigations 
a background report concerning Paul John Carbo? 

Mr. Marrone. I prepared a brief summary of Carbo’s criminal 
history, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you please proceed. 

Mr. Marrone. Paul John Carbo, also known as Frankie Carbo, 
was born in New York City August 10, 1904. His New York City 
Police Department No. is B-95838. Mr. Carbo’s first conflict with 
the law came in 1915, when at the age of 12, he was sent to the 
Catholic Protectory. Since that time, Mr. Carbo’s police record shows 
17 arrests for vagrancy, suspicious character, felonious assault, grand 
larceny, robbery, violation of New York boxing laws, and five for 
murder. 

Mr. Carbo’s first homicide charge occurred in 1924 when he was 
indicted for the killing of a taxicab driver in the Bronx. He sub- 
sequently took a plea ‘to the charge of manslaughter and was sen- 
tenced 2 to 4 years in Sing Sing. Mr. Carbo was a fugitive in this 
case for 4 years before being apprehended. 

Carbo was also arrested for homicide in September 1931, for the 
killing of a Philadelphia beer baron in his room in an Atlantic City 
hotel. Again in July 1936, he was arrested in Madison Square Gar- 
den for the underworld murders of Max Hassel and Max reenberg, 
henchmen of Waxey Gordon. 

On Thanksgiving Day in 1939, Harry Schachter, alias Harry Green- 
berg, also known as “Big Greeney,” a member of Murder, Inc., was 
assassinated outside his home in Hollywood, Calif. Indicted for this 
murder was the notorious New York gangster, Louie ‘ “Lucky” Buc- 
halter, and the following: Benjamin “Bugsy” Seigel, Emdnual 
Mendy Weiss, Harry “Champ” Segal, Frank Carbo. 

Al Tannenbaum, a member of Murder, Inc., subsequently testified 
in the murder trial of the above, that “Bugsy” Seigel and Frank 
Carbo killed “Big Greeney.” He testified that Carbo fired five bullets 
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into Schachter, and that “Bugsy” Seigel drove the getaway car. This 
trial resulted in a hung jury and Abe “Kid Twist” Reles, a witness 
who was to testify against Carbo in the second trial, fell or was pushed 
from a hotel window in Coney Island. Carbo was not retried for 
this homicide. 

In July 1958, Carbo was indicted in New York County for being 
an undercover manager of fighters and an undercover matchmaker. 
In December 1959, he was sentenced to 2 years imprisonment at 
Rikers Island, N.Y. 

At Carbo’s sentencing the prosecutor stated : 

The evil influence of this man has, for many years, permeated virtually the 
entire professional sport of boxing. I believe it is fair to say that the name of 
Frank Carbo today symbolizes the degeneration of professional boxing into a 
racket. 

Mr. Bonomr. Detective Marrone, have you made an investigation 
to determine whether Frank Carbo was licensed as a promoter, match- 
maker, or manager in any State in the Union im the period from 1949 
to the present time? 

Mr. Marrone. I have. He was not. 

Mr. Bonomrt. In other words, Detective Marrone, this man Carbo, 
if he was to operate in the area of boxing, had to operate through 
front promoters, front matchmakers, and front managers; is that 
correct 

Mr. Marrone. That is true; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the maximum penalty under the New 
York statute for operating as an undercover promoter without a 
license ? 

Mr. Marrone. I think it is 1 year, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. One year? 

Mr. Marrone. Yes. 

Senator Dmxsen. I thought you said—— 

Mr. Marrone. On each count, sir. 

Senator Dirrxsen. Oh, on each count. 

Mr. Marrone. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. In addition, is there a money penalty also 
applied ? 

Mr. Marrone. Not that I am aware of. 

Senator Dirksen. Only a prison sentence ? 

Mr. Marrone. State prison sentence; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So he was convicted on two counts and sentenced 
to a year on each ? 

Mr. Marrone. He was convicted on three counts, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Three counts? 

Mr. Marrone. Two counts to run concurrently and one count to 
run consecutively. 

Mr. Bonomi. I thank you. 

Senator Keravver. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Bonomi. At this time, Mr. Chairman, may we call Truman 
Gibson ? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gibson, come around. 

You have a lawyer with you, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. Will you give us your name and address? 
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Mr. Mine. I am William R. Ming, Jr., attorney at law, Chicago, 
Ill., 123 West Madison Street, partner in the firm of McCloy, Ming 
& Leighton, at that address. 

Senator Kerauver. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Ming. 

Mr. Mina. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gibson, will you please stand? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Gipson. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 


TESTIMONY OF TRUMAN K. GIBSON, JR., CHICAGO, ILL.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY WILLIAM R. MING, JR., ATTORNEY 


Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Gibson, are you an attorney by profession ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, lam, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomt. Are you admitted to practice in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Grisson. And before the Supreme Court of the United States 
also. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you give the subcommittee a brief summary of 
your background ? 

Mr. Greson. I was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1935 and to the 
bar of the Supreme Court in 1939. 

Between 1940 and 1945, I was with the War Department where I 
served as civilian aid to the Secretary of War and received a Medal for 
Merit. 

In 1946, I was a member of the Compton Commission for Universal 
Military Training. 

Senator Dirksen. When was your service with the War Depart- 
ment, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Greson. Beginning in 1940 and ending in 1945. In 1946, I was 
a member of the Compton Universal Military Training Commission, 
and late in 1946 and 1947, a member of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Morals, Religion, and Education in the Armed Services. 

Since 1945, between 1945 and 1949, and early in 1950, I practiced 
law in Chicago. 

From 1950 until October of this year, I was connected with the 
Chicago Stadium Corp. and the International Boxing Club. 

Mr. Bonomr. What is your educational background, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gipson. Graduate of the University of Chicago College and 
Law School. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the period that you were with the Chicago 
Stadium Corp. and the International Boxing Club, were you asso- 
ciated with a man named James D. Norris? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Which boxing promotional organizations were you 
and Norris associated with ? 

Mr. Grimson. With the International Boxing Club of Tllinois, which 
was the first of the boxing corporations, the International Boxing 
Club of Michigan, International Boxing Club of Missouri, and the 
International Boxing Club of New York, and several other corpora- 
tions that came and went during the period like Telradio or Cameo, 
companies of that sort that entered into the contracts with the tele- 
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vision companies, but all of those contracts were guaranteed, perform- 
ance was guaranteed by the Chicago Stadium Corp., so to all intents 
and purposes the basic contracting corporation was Chicago Stadium 
Corp. 

The basic operating companies were the various international box- 
ing clubs. 

Mr. Bonomi. What positions did you hold with the IBC of Llinois 
and the IBC of New York? 

Mr. Greson. I was secretary from the organization of those com- 
panies until 1958, when I became president of both companies, until 
1959, when the companies were dissolved by order of the Judge Ryan 
decree which was affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you become head of the Boxing Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Stadium Corp. ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. In the period from 1949 until 1959, is it a fact that 
the International Boxing Clubs staged most of the championship box- 
ing matches? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerrauver. Specify in more detail what you mean by 
“most.” Ninety percent, fifty-one percent? 

Mr. Greson. I would say, Mr. Chairman, 99 percent, as was found 
by Judge Ryan and the Supreme Court affirmance. 

During the period 1950 to 1959, practically all of the championships 
in the major weight categories were staged by one or the other of our 
organizations or in conjunction with our television presentations. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. The Stadium Boxing Commission was not an 
official commission, was it? 

Mr. Greson. No, sir; the Chicago Stadium Corp. is a private 
corporation. 

Senator Dmxsen. Yes. 

Mr. Gisson. The commission is the L[llinois State Athletic 
Commission. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. During that period from 1949 until 1959, the IBC 
staged the bouts which were televised on Wednesday and Friday 
nights; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Grisson. We have the basic contractual responsibilities, Mr. 
Bonomi. A substantial portion of the matches were staged in the 
arenas controlled by our companies while a considerable number were 
also staged in conjunction with other promoters around the country. 

Mr. Bonomi. Since the decision of the Supreme Court in 1959, have 
“National Boxing Enterprises” bouts been televised on Wednesday 
nights ? 

Mr. Gizson. Through September of this year, which was the termi- 
nation of the Wednesday night contract. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Bonomi, will you excuse the interruption ? 
Mr. Gibson said that some matches were staged directly by his com- 
panies, while others were staged in conjunction with somebody else. 

Were there many cities where matches were staged that you had 
control of, either in conjunction with somebody else or yourself 
directly ? 
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Mr. Gtrson. The direct promotion, Senator, would have been in St. 
Louis where the Wirtz-Norris interests owned the stadium, the St. 
Louis arena; in Chicago, where they owned the Chicago stadium; in 
Detroit until the death of Mr. James Norris, James D. Norris’ father, 
directly there; and in New York. 

In other cities we worked in conjunction with promoters in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., Miami, Fla.; occasion- 
ally in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Syracuse, N.Y. 

I think that about covers it. 

Senator Kerauver. New Orleans? 

Mr. Grsson. One bout in New Orleans, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. You did not get to Tennessee ? 

Mr. Gigson. No, sir; we never got to Tennessee. 

Senator Dirksen. Some of these facilities were municipally owned, 
were they not ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you state, Mr. Gibson, that you retired from 
boxing on September 27 of 1960? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did Mr. James D. Norris retire from boxing at the 
same time ? 

Mr. Gizson. No; he had retired substantially considerably before 
that, when he quit as president of the International Boxing Clubs. 
He retained an interest and retained, of course, his interest in the Chi- 
cago Stadium Corp., which was the parent company. 

Mr. Bonomi. But, on September 27, he announced his retirement; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Greson. No, sir; I think he announced that the Chicago 
Stadium was getting out of boxing, the corporation. 

Senator Dirksen. You said that was. substantially before 
September ? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes, sir. 

Actually, Mr. Norris resigned as president of the various IBC’s in 
1958, April. 

Mr. Bonomt. In the period from 1949 until 1959, did you in your 
capacity as a promoter deal with leading boxing managers all over the 
country in securifig bouts for the International Boxing Club? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also personally deal with leading promoters 
throughout the country in cosponsoring bouts with the International 
Boxing Club? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir; both in large numbers. For a considerable 
period of this time we were putting on a minimum of 100 matches a 
year with both the Wednesday and the Friday night services, so that 
even for the main event fighters in the course of a year, we would deal 
directly with four times a hundred and probably four times that num- 
ber in order to make the main event fights, which does not include the 
small clubs that we ran in New York and Chicago as talent feeder 
so that we dealt literally with thousands of managers and hundreds 
of promoters during this period. 

{r. Bonomr. So that you have been in rather a unique position to 
tell the subcommittee the inside story of boxing; is that not correct? 

Mr. Grisson. Well, such story as 1 can tell, Mr. Bonomi, I will be 
very happy to tell it. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, I knew about him when we organized the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, and I met him shortly after that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that you have personally known him during the 
time that you have been a promoter of boxing matches; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. During this period from 1949 to 1959, have you dealt 
with certain managers throughout the country who are known as 
Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. I dealt with many managers that it was reported he 
was friendly with. 

The line between the control and friendship is very difficult, be- 
cause in the very nature of this business the actions were not always 
on a businesslike basis or not on an open-and-above-board basis, so that 
it is very difficult to separate the line between the friendship and the 
control which calls for certain conclusions. 

But there were many managers that it was reported, and we dealt 
with them as a matter of fact, as friendly with or charged to be 
friendly with Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also deal with many promoters throughout 
the country who were known to be Carbo-controlled in some degree or 
another ? 

Mr. Grsson. In one degree or another. 

It was not ari essential element in our dealing with them but we 
did deal—I did deal with men who were friendly with Carbo accord- 
ing to reports. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he, until very recent years, a licensed manager 
of boxers? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; he was a licensee in several States until recently. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he manage, during his career as a boxing manager, 
Ike Williams, the former lightweight champion ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he also manage the former welterweight champ- 
ion, Johnny Saxton ? 

Mr. Greson. He did. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the time that he was a licensed manager, was 
he licensed in a great number of jurisdictions throughout the country ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, to my knowledge, he was licensed at one time 
in New York where he, I understand, did not reapply, Pennsylvania, 
Tilinois, Maryland, California, Florida. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did these former champions, Ike Williams and 
e “ey Saxton, fight in bouts promoted by the International Boxing 

ub? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. I ask you with regard to Frank Palermo, was he 
known as Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. He was known to be very friendly with Carbo. He 
never made any particular bones about it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he known as Carbo-controlled ? 
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Mr. Gipson. In the sense that. Carbo would tell him what to do, I 
could not answer, because I never discussed any matters with the 
two of them present. 

I would deal directly with Palermo. 

I never went to Carbo to have him deal with Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Herman Wallman? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he also a boxing manager ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he the manager at one time of Johnny Bratton, 
the former welterweight champion ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he known as Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Greson. He was known to be exceedingly friendly with, and 
close to, Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Bernard Glickman? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was he a manager ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. In fact, he still is a licensed manager, is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Grgson. I think he is still licensed in Illinois, yes. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Is he the manager of Virgil Akins, the former wel- 
terweight champion ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. I could go a little further with Glickman because of 
his own statements. 

He has said that he did consult with Carbo in the making of matches 
so that I would say “Yes” to that. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know two managers named John DeJohn 
and Joseph Netro? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were they the managers of Carmen Basilio, the for- 
mer welterweight champion ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And also the former middleweight champion ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were they Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Grsson. They have both said that they consulted with Carbo. 
To the extent that that consultation carries with it the conclusion of 
control, yes. 

any Bonomi. Do you know a boxing manager named Willie Ket- 
chum? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Is he the present manager of Davey Moore, the 
featherweight champion of the world? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi, Is he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. Again, Ketchum over the years has the reputation of 
having been very close to Carbo. I cannot go as far with Ketchum 
as with Glickman because he has never told me that he consulted 
with Carbo about matching, but it is my impression that he did. 
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Mr. Bonomr. Do you know a boxing manager named Anthony 
Ferrante ? 

Mr. Gireson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he the former manager of Bud Smith, the ex- 
lightweight champion ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he Carbo-controlled ? 
ij Mr. Greson. Ferrante has been very close to, and friendly with, 

arbo. 

Again, he never told me that he consulted with Carbo but it is 
my impression that he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a boxing manager named Felix Boc- 
chicchio ? 

Mr. Grirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he the manager of “Jersey Joe” Walcott, the 
former heavyweight champion ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Greson. I can only, with respect to Bocchicchio, tell you 
factually what happened with respect to one match in Chicago, the 
Marciano-Walcott fight, where Mr. Norris can develop in much greater 
detail than I the fact that Carbo got Bocchicchio to come in and dis- 
cuss that fight with us. 

We were in the anomalous position of having the heavyweight cham- 
pion but of not being able to get the challenger. 

The result of the conversation was disastrous for us because we 
paid $250,000 for the challenger which antagonized Marciano and 
forever alienated him from us. 

But Carbo was responsible for getting Bocchicchio to come in and 
initiate discussions for that match. So, to that extent, he was I guess, 
controlled by Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomt. In other words, Carbo told Bocchicchio to have Wal- 
cott fight in that match, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated, I believe, that Bocchicchio discussed that 
match with certain people at the International Boxing Club? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct? 

Mr. Greson. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he discuss it with you personally ? 

Mr. Grsson. These discussions were primarily with Mr. Norris in 
New York. 

Mr. Bonomt. And you have personal knowledge of the fact that 
these discussions took place? 

Mr. Greson. Mr. Norris told me about them immediately after 
they took place. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who was present at these discussions between 
Bocchicchio and Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Greson. I do not think anyone but Bocchicchio and Norris. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did they take place at Norris’ apartment in New 
York? 

Mr. Greson. I do not know. It is my impression they took place 
in his office in the Garden. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Ernie Braca? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Is he the former co-manager of Ray Robinson, the 
ex-welterweight and middleweight champion of the world? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Grsson. Again, the conclusion—I cannot in conscience say that 
he was controlled. 

I know that he was known to be friendly with Carbo and close 
to Carbo. That is his reputation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know two managers named Emil Shade and 
Angel Lopez? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were they the former managers of Kid Gavilan, the 
welterweight champion of the world ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. Shade was Cuban and Angel Lopez was the 
New York manager for Gavilan. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were these two managers Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is the basis for your making a flat statement 
of “yes?” 

Mr. Grisson. Because in the case of Gavilan, again my impression 
is that matches were discussed on the part of both the managers with 
Carbo. 

In the case of Shade, Carbo guaranteed a payment that wasdue. It 
was due by Jack Leonard in connection with a nontelevised fight in 
California, to Shade, which resulted in Shade’s leaving California 
without having received all of the guarantee, so that that fact which we 
developed in the course of an investigation in California would seem to 
indicate a rather close connection and control. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a fight manager named Joseph La- 
Motta ? 

Mr. Greson. I take it that is Jake LaMotta’s brother. I never 
knew him particularly. Our dealings were all—mine were with Jake 
LaMotta. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Jake LaMotta Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. I would say that Jake LaMotta was very close to 
Carbo, and he is an example of the nature of control. 

We made a match between LaMotta and Robinson in Chicago where 
unquestionably LaMotta discussed the terms with Carbo, but insisted 
for a considerable period of time and held the fight up with us be- 
cause of the difference over financial terms; even though he had 
agreed to the fight, he insisted on a substantial guarantee. 

We insisted on a percentage, and we ended up with a guarantee 
and he got about $5,000 less than he would have gotten had he taken 
the percentage, so that he was controlled up to the extent of taking 
the match, but not controlled to the extent of bargaining and ne- 
gotiating on terms. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that the bout with Ray Robinson in 1951 in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is “Sugar Ray” Robinson; is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomr. Do you know a promoter named Norman Rothschild? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Has he cosponsored bouts with the International Box- 
ing Club? 

Mr. Gipson. Many fights in Syracuse; yes. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is this the same Mr. Robinson who fought one 
night fairly recently in California? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir; he fought Gene Fullmer. 

Senator Kerauver. It was a good fight. 

Mr. Greson. I think you have probably been in receipt of a com- 
munication already. I am certain Robinson thought he won the fight 
as did many viewers. 

Senator Dirksen. You think they are going to ask the committee 
to—— 

Mr. Girson. I think so. I am surprised you have not received the 
request already. 

Senator Krerauver. I am not an expert and I do not know the judg- 
ing of points, but it looked to me like a very, very close fight. 

Mr. Grison. It was a very, very close fight, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. This committee considers all sorts of things. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is this person Norman Rothschild a promoter of a 
bout between Ray Robinson and Gene Fullmer ? 

Mr. Gisson. I would have no knowledge of that, Mr. Bonomi. We 
are not connected with the promotions at all. 

Mr. Bonomr. You do know that he was one of the promoters of 
that bout; do you not? 

Mr. Grisson. Now, knowing the Eatons and how they operate on 
the west coast, I would be very surprised if they would permit an 
outsider to come in as a copromoter. I really do not know. 

I know that he copromoted several of the Fullmer bouts, because it 
was announced publicly in the papers that he did so. 

Mr. Bonomi. In fact, he has promoted most of the recent bouts of 
Gene Fullmer and Carmen Basilio; has he not? 

Mr. Greson. He would say that; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Rothschild known as Carbo-controlled ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. By one stage removed. Rothschild was known to be 
very close to Gabe Genovese, who was reported to be very close to 
Carbo, so I would say by one step removed he is close to Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Goldie Ahearn, the promoter in Wash- 
ington, D.C.? 

Mr. Grisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Grieson. I would not say that Ahearn was controlled by Carbo. 
I know that he knows and knew Carbo. I have seen Carbo in his 
establishment here in Washington but, it never became an issue in 
any of our copromoting activities with Ahearn in Washington. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know a manager named Sammy Richman? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. He was a comanager of Marcel Cerdan, the former 
middleweight champion ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is also a promoter; is that correct? 

Mr. Gigson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. Richman was very close to Carbo and from reports 
I would say that he was exceptionally close and prnere controlled. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know, Mr. Gibson, that there was testimony 
here at the June 14 hearing by Jake LaMotta that he had to pay 
$20,000 to the people who controlled Marcel Cerdan in order to get 
a championship match ? 

Mr. enceme Yes, sir; I read the statements then and heard the 
statement this morning. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you say Cerdan’s manager was Carbo-controlled ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, that is going a little fast. Cerdan’s manager 
was a Frenchman. 

Mr. Bonomi. He had comanagers, did he not, Mr. Gibson? He had 
a French manager and an American representative, and that Ameri- 
can representative was named Sammy Richman; is that not correct? 

Mr. Gisson. I did not know Richman at that time. I would accept 
the statement; yes. I have heard it subsequently. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was an IBC-sponsored bout. In fact, it was the 
first bout that you ever promoted. 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Herman Taylor? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is the big Philadelphia promoter; is he not? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. Herman Taylor has a reputation for having been very 
close to Carbo over the years. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is presently a licensed promoter in Philadelphia, 
Pa., is he not ? 

Mr. Greson. To the best of my knowledge; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Lou Viscusi? 

Mr. Gisson. Promoter and manager; yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. He was the former manager of Willie Pep, the ex- 
featherweight champion; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Also manager of Joe Brown, the present lightweight 
champion ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is the big promoter in Houston, Tex ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. Without certainly wanting to be evasive, the word 
“controlled” in connection with Viscusi raises certain problems, 

Viscusi is certainly and has been friendly with Carbo over the 
years, and yet Viscusi perhaps typifies the way in which these man- 
agers operate. 

When it is to his advantage to make a fight with us, he will do 
so; and when it is to his advantage to go elsewhere, he will do 
that. 

For example, we had the Roy Harris fight in California with our 
arch enemy and arch foe, Cus D’Amato, the Floyd Patterson fight. 
At the time of the London-Patterson fight in Indianapolis, Viscusi 
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was one of the representatives at the promoters’ meeting that Cus 
D’Amato and Irving Kahn called in order to get a new “promoting 
combine so Viscusi was friendly with Carbo. 

He also worked with whoever happened to be in position to do the 
most for him at the particular time, so that my hesitancy at saying 

“controlled” arises from the fact that I cannot go any further than 
say he was very close to Carbo and that was his reputation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you not saying, Mr. Gibson, that even though 
he might have been Carbo controlled, he worked both sides of the 
fence? 

Mr. Gisson. Undoubtedly worked both sides of the fence. 

Mr. Bonomi. He would work for the IBC or he would work for any 
promoter in the country if he could make a dollar; is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know a promoter named Chris Dundee? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. From Miami Beach ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Is he the biggest promoter in the Miami Beach, Fla., 
area ? 

Mr. Greson. He has been for many years the most active promoter 
in that area. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Greson. That was never at issue in any of our dealings. I 

know that Dundee knows Carbo and has known him for many 
years. 
" Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall, Mr. Gibson, testifying before the 
New York County grand jury concerning a call that you received 
from Chris Dundee about television rights in the Basilio-Robinson 
match ? 

Mr. Greson. I remember testifying. I do not remember about a 
call from Dundee in connection with the Basilio-Robinson television 
rights. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to introduce a 
certified copy of the order releasing the testimony of witnesses before 
the April 4, 1958, grand jury in New York County with the accom- 
panying letters. ‘Mr. Gibson was a witness before that jury. 

Senator Kerauver. Let them be made exhibit No. 6. 

(Exhibit No. 6 may be found on p. 943.) 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall on June 19, 1958, being asked the fol- 
lowing question and making the following answer: 


Question. Now what was the conversation that you had with Dundee and 
then with Carbo concerning the fight? 

Answer. Without going into too much detail, Dundee called me late at night 
and opened up by saying: 

“Gee, I thought you were to take care of our friend.” 

I said, “What do you mean?” 

He said, “I just found out that a fellow from here, I have forgotten his 
name, has the theater-television for the southern states for the Basilio-Robin- 
son fight.” 

I said, “Chris, this may be so, but that is none of your business and none of 
mine. If he made the deal, he made that with Irving Kahn.” 

He said, “You can take care of me.” 

I said, “If you want a deal, you go to him.” 
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So he said, ‘“Wait a minute, I want to put my friend on.” 

And Carbo got on and said, “What about Havana?” 

I said, “Let Chris call Irving Kahn and find out about the fight.” 

Well, it was after that that Dundee called again and it was after that that I 
reported to Norris. The deal did not go through. 

Do you recall being asked that question and making that answer? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

If you had said closed-circuit television—I was thrown off by the 
television reference. 

Basically, Dundee called to get a franchise for the Florida-Georgia 
closed-circuit telecast of the Robinson-Basilio fight. 

He put Carbo on the telephone. He did not get the franchise, 

Mr. Bonomt. When Dundee called, he was obviously calling on 
behalf of Frank Carbo; is that not right ? 

Mr. Gisson. No; that is not correct. He was calling on behalf of 
himself. He wanted the franchise and he thought Carbo could exert 
pressure and have him get them. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you state before the grand jury that Carbo got 
on the wire after Dundee? 

Mr. Greson. Certainly. 

Mr. Bonomi. And stated, “What about Havana?” 

Mr. Gipson. And I think the purpose of his getting on was to put 
pressure on for Dundee. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is correct. 

So, in other words, you are saying that Carbo was trying to put 
pressure on the IBC on behalf of Dundee; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomr. By the way, from time to time you would receive tele- 
phone calls from Frank Carbo; would you not? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was it the usual procedure to have some frontman, 
or flunky, get on the wire first and then have Carbo go to the tele- 
phone? 

Mr. Gisson. Normally, someone would make the call and he would 
get on the telephone. 

. Mr. Bonomi. Would you hear Carbo whispering instructions to the 
unky ? 

- Ginson. Normally, someone would make a call and I would 
hear background noises and Carbo would get on in his lucid way and 
say about four words and get off; usually, “Hello, boy, what’s new?” 

Mr. Bonomt. But those noises in the background were Carbo’s 
voice; were they not? 

Mr. Grsson. Usually. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was giving instructions to the man on the tele- 
phone? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, not instructions; he was telling him what to say. 

Mr. Bonomi. It is a rather subtle distinction. 

Mr. Gisson. No; I think—well, I am sorry. 

Mr. Bonomi. At least in this particular situation Carbo was exert- 
ing pressure on the IBC on behalf of Chris Dundee; was he not? 

Mr. Greson. And unsuccessfully. 

Mr. Bonomi. You would not say that Dundee controlled Carbo, 
would you? 
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Mr. Gipson. Nor would I say from this that Carbo controlled Dun- 
dee. Dundee was getting help from a quarter that he thought would 
be influential in getting a franchise. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where would Mr. Dundee get the impression that 
Frank Carbo would haxe influence with the BC? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, that would go back over a period of many years. 
In 1947, at a public hearing before the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission, Carbo testified that he did everything for Mike Jacobs except 
sign commission form contracts, so that over a period of considerable 
years Carbo developed a number of friends and, indeed, followers in 
the business. Mike Jacobs was the premier promoter in the early 
1940’s preceding us. 

He was fined, incidentally, $5,000, Jacobs was, for that act on the 
part of Carbo in 1947. 

Mr. Bonomi. What you are saying is that Frankie Carbo was on 
the boxing scene when you arrived as a promoter; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. Before we arrived. Yes, that is correct, and Dundee 
also was a promoter for many, many years before we started our 
activity. 

Mr. Bonomi. But in your reference to Mike Jacobs, what you are 
saying is that Carbo was a powerful figure in boxing even before the 
IBC was organized, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And he continued in that capacity from 1949 through 
1959, did he not ¢ 

Mr. Grsson. Well, I would say he certainly continued with the 
friends and acquaintances and followers that he built up in the years 
preceding 1949. 

He was a factor certainly to be considered. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you say the “friends and followers,” those are 
the people that we are talking about today ? 

Mr. Grieson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. The Rothschilds, the Ferrantes, the Ketchums, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct, 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Jack Leonard ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Is he one of the two leading promoters at Los Angeles? 

Mr. Girson. Well, he was. Ido not think he is in business now. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr, Greson. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You have been testifying about a good many 
of these people without any qualification whatsoever as “Carbo- 
controlled.” 

I would like to have the record show at least what in your judg- 
ment constitutes control as the predicate for your answer. 

Mr. Gisson. I appreciate that, Senator. I have been a little con- 
fused. 
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I think in only two or three cases did I indicate that the manager 
was controlled by Carbo, and that based on statements by the manager 
himself to me. 

I think in the case of Glickman, who publicly admitted that he con- 
sulted with Carbo on matches. 

So, to that extent, the fact that he would consult, I would say that 
he was controlled. 

But in every other case I had to qualify my answer by saying that, 
to the best of my knowledge, the manager of the person named 
Mr. Bonomi was friendly with or reputed to be close to Carbo, but 

control is a conclusion that in most cases I could not make because I 
did not have knowledge of the facts. 

Senator Dirksen. I do not know anything about this fight busi- 
ness, but when, for instance, you are asked about a manager or pro- 
moter and asked to respond whether or not he is Carbo-controlled, 
that is one thing and your own view may be quite another. 

But “control,” if I understand the word, means that while obviously 
he could enter into contracts, he could do exactly nothing for the 
person he might represent unless he consulted with Mr. Carbo. 

But at least I would like to have that made clear so we understand 
what we are discussing here when we talk about control. 

Mr. Gipson. Senator, my view would completely agree with yours, 
and that is the reason that I had to qualify practically all of my 
answers to the question about control with the statement that the per- 
son named was, according to information I had received, close to, or 
very friendly with, Carbo. 

I tried to specify the two or three cases that I knew of where there 

was a direct connection in the case of consulting about a match or a 
statement the manager himself made that would lead me to the opinion, 
and only an opinion, that the person named was controlled by Carbo 
in the sense that you use the term “control.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did your information concerning control in many 

cases come from James D. Norris, the president of the International 
Boxing Club? 

Mr. Grson. I would say in many cases, yes, because we talked 
daily and many of my attitudes would have been shaped by his state- 
ments and opinions. 

Mr. Bonomi. You made a statement that Jackie Leonard was 
Carbo-controlled. What is the basis for that statement ? 

Mr. Gisson. The fight that I referred to, Shade called Carbo to 
guarantee payment of a guarantee developed as a result of a Leonard- 
promoted fight at the Holly wood Legion, not on television, involving 
Kid Gavilan, Gavilan and Gaspar Ortega. 

Leonard had guaranteed Gavilan $12,000 for the fight. The gate 
was below expectations. He could only pay $7,000. A telephone call 
was made by Leonard to Carbo that resulted in Gavilan’s going back 
to Cuba with $5,000 less than his guarantee. 

So I would say in those circumstances there would be an element 
of control and direction because $5,000 was involved and was not 
paid, and I do not think it was ever paid. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know a promoter and manager named “Rip” 
Valenti? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Is he one of the leading promoters in Boston, Mass. ? 

Mr. Gisson. Both a promoter and a manager. I think he managed 
Tony DeMarco for a considerable period. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Tony DeMarco was the former welterweight 
champion of the world, is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state whether Valenti was Carbo-controlled 
and the basis for your opinion ? 

Mr. Gipnson. Again, I cannot say he was controlled. I could say 
that he was known to be very friendly with, and close to, Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Samuel Silverman, 
who was one of the leading promoters in Boston, Mass. ? 

Mr. Grieson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he known as Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Ginson. He was known certainly during a considerable period 
as a person very close to Carbo and very friendly with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a fight manager and a promoter in 
Boston, Mass., named Johnny Buckley? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he the present manager of Paul Pender, who is 
recognized in two States as the middleweight champion? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gipson. Buckley is very, very close to Carbo, very friendly 
with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Larry Atkins from 
Cleveland, Ohio? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he the leading promoter in that area? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Grsson. Again, in my dealings with Atkins we put on sev- 
eral television fights with him in Cleveland. The question of Carbo- 
control did not come up, although I had known Carbo to be in Cleve- 
land for several of its Christmas fund promotions and he is very 
close to Carbo and has been over the years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Phil Valley who is 
the leading promoter in Milwaukee, Wis. ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Greson. I would say Valley is very close to Carbo. We only 
had two fights in Milwaukee, so my relations have been limited, but 
he has been reported to be exceedingly close to Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Benny Geigerman 
who is the leading promoter in New Orleans? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Is he Carbo-controlled? 

Mr. Grigson. We only had one fight. He is known to be close to 
Carbo as shown in his own statement to me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a promoter named Jimmy Murray? 
Is he the leading promoter in San Francisco, Calif.? 

Mr. Gisson. He was. I do not think he is active now. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 
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Mr. Gipson. That is a very difficult conclusion, but I will say this: 
That Murray is one of the few promoters who attempted to use 
Carbo influence to get promotions in his area. Some of these men 
I have known to be friendly with Carbo but it was never an issue, 

Murray felt he was not getting enough fights in San Francisco, 
so he attempted to apply pressure through Carbo which resulted in 
my decision not to put any more fights in San Francisco for him. 

We subsequently put one in, the Marciano-Cockell fight that was a 
disastrous promotion, but it was in connection with Murray that 
Carbo and I had the run-in that I testified about to the New York 
County grand jury. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know a promoter in Baltimore, Md., named 
Benny Trotta? 

Mr. Grgson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Gisson. I would say Trotta is very, very close to Carbo, and 
has been, over the years. As a matter of fact, I was interested—it 
is my impression that Carbo had a license to promote in Maryland 
for a number of years. 

I heard reference earlier to the fact that he had no licenses. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that in recent years ? 

Mr. Grsson. I would say in recent years; certainly within the last 
6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know that Benny Trotta’s license was re- 
voked about 2 years ago and he was recently reinstated ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You are sure you are not confusing Trotta and 
Carbo? 

Mr. Grirson. No; I am not. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know a former promoter and matchmaker 
named Babe McCoy ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he for a long time the leading matchmaker on 
on the west coast ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; he was the matchmaker for the Olympia Audi- 
torium. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he Carbo-controlled ? 

Mr. Grsson. He was certainly reported to us to be, which was the 
reason we had such few fights in Los Angeles for that corporation 
while he was a matchmaker. 

Mr. Bonomi. What you are saying, Mr. Gibson, is that almost 
every leading manager or promoter in the United States was either a 
close associate of Carbo’s or controlled by Carbo in some degree or 
another ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, I would say that while you certainly have not 
gone down the list of the leading—of all the leading managers, in 
many areas where people were very hostile to Carbo, we promoted. 

With respect to the promoters, except for Murray and except in 
the case of McCoy, where they made it an issue, the fact of that friend- 
ship and not necessarily association, the fact of that friendship was 
not material. 

58540—61—pt. 2—8 
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When it became material, when efforts were made to apply pressure 
as a result of the friends hip, we would not go in, and specifically in 
the case of Murray and specifically in the case of Babe McCoy. 

But it is a fact that there was a close friendship and in many cases 
an association, and the two cases that I specifically mentioned, in 
my opinion, are a control on the part of Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomt. So you are agreeing with me? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you not, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gisson. W ell, except that you used the term “association,” and 
that, again, applies a degree of closeness that I am not qualified to 
say. 

But I would say that there was a friendship that had developed 
and persisted and was reported to me. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Gibson, I think you testified on 11 managers 
and 17 promoters. How many major managers are there and how 
many are major promoters / 

Mr. Gisson. Well, on the last part first, I think in the list of 
promoters we have a majority of the major promoters throughout the 
country. 

With respect to the managers, you have a very small percentage of 
the active managers. 

Senator Dirksen. A small percentage? 

Mr. Gipson. Fea; sir. 

But, again, the percentage of poor fighters is a little higher. 

These managers are managers, as Mr. Bonomi mentioned, of the 
champions and of the important fighters; by no means all, but I would 
say a substantial percentage. 

Mr. Bonomt. In other words, these were the leading managers dur- 
ing the period from 1949 until 1959, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, some of them, Mr. Bonomi. I would say prob- 
ably the majority of them; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Wallman one of the leading managers of 
the 1950's? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. He was the manager of a champion, was he not ? 

Mr. Gipson. Surely. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Bernard Glickman one of the leading managers 
of the 1950's? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was the manager of a champion, was he not ? 

Mr. Grirson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were John DeJohn and Joseph Netro leading mana- 
gers in the 1950’s? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Willie Ketchum one of the leading managers in 
the 1950's? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was the manager of a champion ? 

Mr. Gigson. Right. 

Mr. Bonomt. He is the manager of a present champion; is he 
not ¢ 


Mr. Gipson. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi. And would you say that Anthony Ferrante was one 
of the leading managers of the 1950’s? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. So without exception—or do you want me to proceed 
down the list? 

Mr. Gipson. You do not have to proceed down the list. 

Mr. Bonomi. But without exception the managers that you named 
were the leading managers of the 1950’s; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. But not the leading, because you have managers like Sid 
Flaherty who managed a champion, Bobo Olsen; you have the Ray 
Robinsons; you have the Archie Moores; you have a number of other 
important fighters and important managers—Patterson, indeed—who 
are not included on your list. 

So that, again, I say that you have a substantial majority of the 
managers of champions and leading fighters, but by no means all- 
inclusive. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Kirrrie. Are you about to discharge this witness? 

Mr. Bonomi. No. Mr. Gibson will be recalled. 

Mr. Kirrrie. I just wonder, in talking about promoters and man- 
agers, I would like to ask him a few questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie, before you proceed, let me clear up 
one thing. You said as to promoters that the list here included 
practically all of them or a great majority of them ? 

Mr. Greson. I said it is a great majority, Senator. There are a 
number of areas and a number of places where we had televised fights 
and important fights where the promoters are not represented in this 
list. 

But what is represented is probably a geographical cross section. 

We do not have Portland, Oreg., for example, or Seattle, where 
the poreecss were not friendly and, in fact, indeed, were hostile to 
Carbo. 

But, again, the whole area is complicated because it was in Port- 
land where we had a fight recently between Eddie Machen, who is 
managed by Sid Flaherty who is, and has been, a bitter enemy of 
oo over the years, fighting Sonny Liston, managed by Pep 

arone. 

So that you get your whole area of control and the results of that 
control confused where the money enters and these fellows want to 
get their fighters paid and get money for themselves. 

Senator Keravuver. If you will excuse me, Mr. Kittrie, you men- 
tioned some promoters in Seattle or Portland being hostile to Carbo. 
How would that hostility come about? How do you know they were 
hostile ? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, by no means all of the managers are friendly 
or have been friendly or all of the promoters. The Northwest area 
has been dominated by Sid Flaherty for many years, who was in San 
—* and is now operating in the Portland-Seattle area, and the 

est 

Senator Kerrauver. My question was: What reason would they 
have to be hostile to Carbo? Would he try to move in on them and 
they would try to resist him ? 
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Mr. Gizson. That is something which might well have happened. 
1 do not know in the case of Flaherty what caused it. 

I saw him one day in the Cleveland Airport, when Carbo walked 
up to shake hands, turn his back on Carbo, and many of the conversa- 
tions I had with Carbo on the telephone were derogatory comments 
about Flaherty or the concerns or other people that were not friendly 
to him at all. 

Senator Kerauver. Then would it be fair to say that their resent- 
ment arose from their wanting to run it without his interference, and 
because of his perhaps attempted interference or attempt to get into 
the picture, they were hostile to him ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

And certainly with respect to his reputation for influence, they 
resisted it. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

All right, Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Just one general question to start out with. 

Actually, Carbo would not need influence or control of all managers 
or all promoters to control this business. If 51 percent of the pro- 
moters or managers were his associates, anybody who had to negotiate 
for anything would have to negotiate with these people, so you can 
have a field where there would be 49 percent independent business- 
men and if the majority is in the hands of some kind of a monopoly, 
actually they would be forcing their will on all others, would they 
not? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, you cover a lot of area and the answer is compli- 
cated. 

First, you start off that in this area of control of matches every 
match that is made is subject to approval by a State athletic com- 
mission. Except in the cases where you get tremendous local pres- 
sures, by and large and in New York, a champion has to fight one of 
the top three contenders. In other areas the commissions will not ap- 
prove a fight except with a top contender. 

Even in the cases where you have managers friendly with Carbo 
and reported to be close, the promoter has the hard fact of bargaining 
with the manager or with the fighter. 

That closeness has never resulted in anything being made easy for 
us in promoting terms. Nobody has ever told us, “Pay a fighter 
a number of dollars,” on a cheap or bargain price. 

The 49 percent might represent the most important areas of control 
in the boxing business. 

It is not the numbers that are important, but the persons whom the 
manager or managers manage. The manager of a heavyweight cham- 
pion, for example, would be worth 80 percent of all of the other man- 
agers in terms of importance in boxing. 

So you cannot apply an arithmetic formula to say if you have 51 
percent, you have it; if you have 49 percent, you do not have it. 

It depends upon who the fighters are. 

Ray Robinson, who is not controlled by anybody, and an Archie 
Moore not controlled by anybody, or a Floyd Patterson not con- 
trolled by anybody, or Bobo Olson, when he had a manager, would 
dominate boxing. 
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Mr. Kirrriz. Some of these managers listed here, though, repre- 
sented some of the big money, is that not right, or the majority of the 
big money in boxing? 

Mr. Gisson. No. The big money was, by and large, in your heavier 
weight categories, your heavyweight, middleweight. 

The middleweight division has been dominated by the Olsons, by the 
Robinsons. The heavyweight, of course, by Floyd Patterson, Cus 
D’Amato. 

So that the majority of the money is in the heavier weight category. 
This is important money, but not the majority. 

Mr. Kirrriz. Now, let me ask you some specific questions concern- 
ing managers and promoters relating to Carbo 

You testified here that Carbo was influential in boxing even before 
the International Boxing Club came into being; is that right ? 

Mr. Ginson. The International Boxing Club; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrriz. And the International Boxing Club is not in existence 
any longer. 

Mr. Greson. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrriz. What I am interested in and what the Senator I repre- 
sent is interested in is the influence of Carbo now. We know he was 
interested before the International Boxing Club came into being. We 
heard that he was influential in the International Boxing Club. The 
question is: Has he retained his influence? 

Before I let you answer this, I want to ask you some specific 
questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Let him answer that one. 

Mr. Krirrrm. All right, let him do that. 

Mr. Gipson. To the extent that the same managers were active, you 
have the influence persisting, although Carbo was confined, as is in- 
dicated, behind bars. The fact of the matter is that you have so many 
complicating influences in boxing. 

For example, boxing can live without the Carbos and, indeed, to the 
extent that he represents an influence that should be eliminated. 

But it cannot live without television, so that the supervening force 
in all of this is, in my opinion, television and the importance of tele- 
vision, because that is where your money is. 

Mr. Krrrrte. You see, this is a congressional committee. It differs 
from a court of law in that the court is usually interested in matters 
of the past in most cases. Courts are interested in settling past ac- 
counts. 

A legislative committee is interested in setting conditions for the 
future. Therefore, we are interested in knowing what is the situation 
now and what is the future and how can we better legislate. 

All these promoters and managers you have listed are people who 
apparently were active in the past. Some, you said, are not active 
any longer. Let me ask you about some of the promoters of today 
and tomorrow. I know sometimes maybe you say you cannot give 
a definite answer from the point of view of experience, but you have 
apparently some idea. 

Do you know a promoter by the name of Vincent Velella? 

Mr. Girson. Only by statements in the newspaper. I never had 
any experience with him at all. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Do you know what he was connected with or what 
fighters he promoted ? 
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Mr. Gisson. Well, he was connected with the Patterson-Johans- 
son fight, but that is a matter about which I have no knowledge. 

We have no connection with that promotion. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Do you know whether he had any connections at all 
with Carbo? 

Mr. Greson. I have no way of knowing; no. 

Mr. Kirrriz. You have been so active in this whole field. You 
know almost all promoters. How come you do not know him? 

Mr. Girson. Because, to my knowledge, he never promoted a fight. 
We never had any experience. He never copromoted with us. 

I have never had any dealings with him and never, to my knowledge, 

have I seen him in my life. His activities came to the forefront in 
connection with the public hearings as a result of the Patterson- 
Johansson fight. I understand he is a lawyer in New York, from 
the public accounts. 
' Mr. Kirrrrm. You said yourself, or at least it sounded to me like 
you said, that the promoters consist of a closed club, that they do not 
really permit too many outsiders to come in. Have you not said 
that? Have you not implied that? 

Mr. Grgson. No, sir; I never said it, nor implied it, because, actually, 
anyone, as has been demonstrated recently, who has the will and the 
money can get into the promotion of boxing after he gets a license 
from a State athletic commission. 

Mr. Krrrrre. In your opinion, could somebody get into boxing pro- 
motion now without making any agreements with Carbo? Would 
you say that Carbo’s influence does not exist any longer ? 

Mr. Grisson. Well, again, you have two things. I do not think 
any of these people, to my knowledge, got in because of Carbo’s in- 
fluence. 

I said that Carbo had been in the business and was very friendly 
with these people over the years. But, again, the issue did not de- 
velop. 

When we were going with Chris Dundee, when we were required to 
put on a hundred shows a year, by and large, we tried to go into areas 
where promoters were regularly promoting boxing, where what we 
would give would be a supplement to enable them to continue in the 
regular business. 


None of these people did we put in business in the sense of saying, 
“Here is an area, you go promote.” 

So that the only times, as I testified, the Carbo influence became 
an issue, we stopped, we discontinued our activity with the individuals. 

Mr. Krrrrr. Let me ask you about another promoter. Do you 
know William Fugazy. 

Mr. Gisson. I just know ofhim. I donot know him. 

Mr. Krrrrir. Who is he promoting, do you know? 

Mr. Girson. He has been active in the Patterson-Johansson fights. 
He was active with the Roy Cohn organization. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Is Roy Cohn licensed as a promoter? 

Mr. Gieson. I think his club is licensed in New York, yes. 

Mr. Kirrrre. What is the name of his club? 

Mr. Greson. Feature Sports. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Would you say that either Carbo or any other under- 
world influence would have some connection with Feature Sports ? 
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Mr. Gieson. I would have no way of knowing about either the 
underworld influence and/or Carbo, 

Mr. Kirrrim. You realize we appreciate your testimony about the 
past, but we would like to know what is in the present. 

Mr. Grsson. It would be so speculative on my part because we had 
no connection with any Patterson fights, any of his championship 
fights, after the Patterson-Moore fight in Chicago. 

The Roy Cohn—Feature Sport s—F ugazy outfit came along within 
the last year and a half, and other than ‘the information anyone could 
get. from the public prints, I have no knowledge about their activities 
at all. 

They have not been active in boxing over the last 8 or 9 years. 

Mr. Kirrrre. No, they are new. It is apparently a new setup that 
is being established and I guess one of the things we would lke to 
know is: Can they be free or are they free from underworld influences ? 

I would like to ask you a specific question: Could two people like 
you and I get up this day, establish ourselves as promoters, and be 
completely free of this underworld influence? 

Mr. Grrson. I do not think there is any question that you could, 
if you had a sufficiently large bankroll and could get a Ray Robinson 
or another fight that would make you some money, provided you 
could get a license from the State athletic commission. 

Mr. Krrrrite. We would not have to give a cut to anybody ? 

Mr. Gisson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonomi. May I ask Mr. Gibson: Was that the situation in 
1949 that you did not have to operate with a man like Frank Carbo 
in order to be a big promoter of fights? 

Mr. Gipson. We started actively in 1950, and, as I have testified, 
the fact of the friendship with Carbo was never an issue with the 
areas in which we promoted. 

The only two people who mentioned Carbo to me, promoter or 
matchmaker, were Jimmy Murray and Babe McCoy, and in both 
cases we discontinued an affiliation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Wait a minute. 

You stated in answer to Mr. Kittrie’s question that any ordinary 
person, as I understand it, with a sufficient bankroll, could promote 
fights today without having underworld backing. Did I under- 
stand you right? 

Mr. Grgson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am asking you a specific question. Was that the 
same situation in 1949—any ordinary person with a big bankroll, 
could promote fights without having Carbo backing ? 

Mr. Girson. I would say “Yes” and specifically the San Francisco 
area where we dealt with promoters in opposition to the Carbo con- 
trol— Jimmy Murray specifically—Benny Ford, Sid Flaherty, Tommy 
Moore in the Portland area. 

There was no specific issue, they either were or were not connected 
with fighters. They were promoters who wanted to promote and 
were active in their areas. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let us talk briefly about the International Boxing 


Club. Mr. James D. Norris certainly had a big bankroll in 1949 , did 
he not ? 
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Mr. Gipson. Reported to have, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And are you stating that he could have been a pro- 
moter without any connections with the underworld, if he wanted to? 

Mr. Gisson. What do you mean by “connections,” Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomt. What I mean is: Did James D. Norris need under- 
world backing in order to become a promoter in 1949? 

Mr. Gisson. I have a little competence in the area of the organiza- 
tion of the International Boxing Club, since I took the idea to Mr. 
Norris and Mr. Wirtz. The condition that they imposed on the 
organization of the International Boxing Club was that we get—this 
is a matter of record in the case in New York—that we get all of the 
leading contenders signed to exclusive contracts and that we deliver 
to the new corporation, which was subsequently name the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, a heavyweight championship. 

Well, in 1949, I did not know Carbo other than as a name. Norris 
had nothing to do with getting the five leading contenders signed. 

We paid money; we persuaded ; we cajoled. 

Mr. Carbo had absolutely nothing to do about it, with it, and his 
influence had nothing to do with it. The International Boxing Club 
started with the first partially televised fight; the championship fight 
was the Walcott-Charles fight in Chicago; so that I would say that 
we started certainly without any help, except the talk and the money 
that we spent in getting these leading contenders signed. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did something happen along the way? That is, you 
say that you “started clean,” so to speak. You did not need under- 
world backing. You did not need any underworld influence. Mr. 
Norris had a big bankroll. 

Now, what happened after 1949? Did the situation change? 

Mr. Grsson. The situation did not change except that we were 
confronted with the facts of life because in New York the first fight 
that we tried to stage, the Graziano-LaMotta fight, suddenly was 
called off because Graziano developed an illness and we had a picket 
line around Madison Square Garden, so that we became concerned 
with all of the elements that would interfere with our keeping our 
contracts: the organization of managers; the fact of the Carbo friend- 
ship with managers over the years, which result in our making 
certain decisions of policy with respect to operating a business that 
grew into a very big business. 

Mr. Bonomr. And was that policy that you finally decided on—to 
cooperate with these underworld elements ? 

Mr. Grsson. No, not to cooperate, but to live with them. 

Mr. Bonomi. Live with them ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Use them ? 

Mr. Gisson. To the extent that we could, but not be used by them. 

Mr. Bonomi. Utilize them in order to supply fighters for your 
matches ? 

Mr. Gisson. No. It was normally negative. We never went except 
in a few cases, in the case of a few championships, that Mr. Norris 
would know more about than I—what we wanted to do was to maintain 
a free flow of fighters without interference, without strikes, without 
sudden illnesses, without sudden postponements, 
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Mr. Bonomi. You said that your desire was to live with these 


people. Do you mean live in peace without having them cause you 
trouble; is that right ? 


Mr. Gigson. That is precisely it. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you knew, did you not, Mr, Gibson, that these 
underworld elements could boycott the International Boxing Club any 
time they wanted to, through their control of the fighters and 
managers; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, now, that is not quite correct. I knew that 
trouble could result and I knew also that again the most important 
element in our business was not just putting on fights. 

We probably could have put on fights and fought through with our 
contracts. We had to put on fights that were interesting. 

We had to get ratings for our sponsors; we had to avoid any element 
of a fixed or corrupt fight over which we might not have knowledge, 
but which the sponsor and the public would have immediate know]l- 
edge, if any such course of conduct as that resulted. 

So we wanted to get a free flow of fighters. We wanted to have 
fights where the results were not predetermined on television. 

We wanted to get ratings for our sponsors and the fact that we 
persisted for 9 years would seem to indicate that we satisfied the 
sponsors. 

Mr. Bonomi. In order to satisfy the sponsors and have a free flow 
of fighters, you decided to live with Carbo, is that right? 

Mr. Grrson. We decided to live with Carbo, with the Managers 
Guild, and with all of the elements that were facts of life that we had 
to contend with. 

Mr. Bonomi. But the most powerful elements were the underworld 
elements, were they not ? 

Mr. Greson. I would not say that; no. I would say it was a factor 
to be considered. 

Mr. Bonomi. And it was animportant factor, was it not? 

Mr. Gisson. An important factor, yes. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Have the facts of life changed now that anybody who 
comes in with a big bankroll would be able to stay free of these facts 
of life and not have to cooperate with these underworld people? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, that would assume that the Feature Sports, the 
Roy Cohn people, have a connection about which I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Kirrrim. I am not referring directly to Feature Sports, but 
you indicated if Mr. Norris came in, he was able; because of the fact 
that he had the funds, to get started without apparently owing any- 
thing toanybody. Yet, he had to acknowledge the facts of life. 

Then you told us that you and I could step in, if we had enough 
money, and we would not have to buy our way in. We could go in 
and start out without owing any obligation to anybody. 

Well, what happens then? How are the facts of life changed now 
that you could stay free of such influences ? 

Mr. Girson. I would say that that is entirely possible and I would 
call attention to successful promoters like the Eatons in California, 
the Olympic Boxing Club. I would say it is possible. 

Mr. Kirrrte. It is possible, but. it would be difficult, would, it? 

Mr. Gisson. Anything that is worthwhile gets to be a little difficult 
along the way. 
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Mr. Kirrrm, Thank you very much. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought Mr. Turley testified this morning that 
every promoter has to have a license; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is quite correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that correct for every State in the Union? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir, but not correct that everyone connected with 
the promotion has to have a license, That is, a promoter can employ 
people in various categories of service without a requirement that 
those individuals employed be licensed. 

Senator Dirksen. But he, himself, must be licensed by a State 
commission ¢ 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir; the promoter or promoting company. 

Senator Dirksen. What kind of a showing does the State com- 
mission require before a license is granted ? 

Mr. Gisson. They require an application under oath, indicating 
the background, character, and responsibility of the people in the 
corporation. 

The commissions—I know the Illinois commission investigates the 
individuals; in some cases, conducts public hearings. 

A substantial bond is required of a promoter because obviously a 
commission does not want to have a corporation or an individual make 
commitments to fighters, financial commitments, that he is unable to 
meet. 

So that in every case there is a very rigid examination on the part 
of the State commissions. 

It varies, of course, from State to State, depending on the number 
of promoters and the amount of activity. In New York or Illinois 
or California, much more rigid in considering the background, the 
financial resources of a promoter than, say, a New Orleans promoter 
who, by and large, would promote smaller fights. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought Mr. Turley stated also that all the 
managers must have licenses ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir; but that typifies certainly one area where 
Federal legislation could help. Managers have to have licenses, but 
there is no requirement in many States, as Illinois, for example, that 
a manager must be licensed in order to do business for a fighter. 

The only requirement in Illinois is that a man must be licensed in 
order to protect his manager’s fee. But there is no requirement, 
except in a State like California, New York— and I think in Cali- 
fornia there is some difference of opinion about the statute—that 
would require a person to be licensed and make it a misdemeanor if 
he performs activities without getting a license or a misdemeanor if 
the promoter does business with an unlicensed person. 

Senator Dirksen. Now I am not sure that I got the answer yet. 
You say actually that the manager requires no license, no certifica- 
tion by a State commission ? 

Mr. Grrson. No, I did not say that, Senator. 

I said that you have two areas of activity: 

For a man to function as a manager, everywhere he must have a 
license. But the effect of that license varies from State to State. 
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A man can function as a manager in Illinois in every respect except 
getting in the ring, which would require a license, but not be licensed. 

There is no penalty on a promoter in Illinois for doing business 
with a person who is not a licensed manager. 

In New York there is a penalty, making it a misdemeanor if a 
promoter does business with an unlicensed person. You get that 
difference. Except for New York and possibly California, I know of 
no State—and possibly Pennsylvania now—that requires a license 
for a manager and makes it an offense for a promoter to do business 
with an unlicensed manager. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you had occasion to examine the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Wiley on June 17, 1960, Senate 3690, to amend 
title 18 of the U.S. Code with respect to racketeering in professional 
boxing ? 

It defines a manager, also a professional boxer, also professional 
boxing contests, also promoter, also matchmaker, also racketeering 
and the term “robbery and extortion in commerce.” 

I thought perhaps you may have had occasion to examine that. 

Mr. Grgson. No, sir, but I saw the public statements at the time. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose you study it and read it over and we 
will be glad to have your comments about it. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

I might say, Senator, in my conversations with Mr. Bonomi and 
Mr. Williams I have indicated several areas that, in my opinion, are 
areas in which the Federal Government might well operate. 

Senator Kerauver. We will get to those later. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But at the time you discussed those others, I 
suppose you talked with them about Senator Wiley’s bill also? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Mr. Chairman, can I just ask one question? 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Kirrrir. Which related to the earlier response of Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson, you indicated that the International Boxing Club 
recognized the existence of this underworld influence. You found out 
you had to live with it, is that right? I believe those were your words: 
“these were the facts of life” ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Krrrrie. And you had to live with it? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Kirrrte. Could you explain to us what you meant, “you had 
to live with it?” What did you have to do in order to go on living with 
it? Did you have to offer them any compensation, any type of ar- 
rangement ? 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Kittrie, I think that that is a good question, 
and I think the answer might be long and involved, so that it would 
probably be better to defer it until this afternoon. 

Mr. Kirrrie. You are planning to go into it, then? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi is planning to go into it. 

Mr. Krrrrir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Krrauver. This afternoon we will continue with Mr. Gib- 
son and we will also get to Mr. Herman Wallman, so Mr. Wallman 
will be back when we reconvene. 
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We will stand in recess now until 2 o’clock. : 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 o’clock p.m., the hearing was adjourned, 
to reconvene at 2 o’clock p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Gibson, will you come around. All right, Mr. Bonomi, let us 
proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams has prepared a chart showing the 
Norris-Wirtz-Gibson interests in wid faenionsl boxing through the IBC 
of Illinois, and the Chicago Stadium Corp. 

Will you explain the chart, Mr. Williams? 

Senator Keravuver. Let us identify the chart as “Exhibit No. 7.” 

(Exhibit No. 7 follows :) 
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Senator Keravuver. All right, Tommy, go ahead. 

Mr. WriutaMs. All right, sir. 

We served a subpena on the Chicago Stadium Corp. and the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, Inc., of Illinois, on September 27 of this year 
calling for their books, records, and other documents relating to the 
promotion of professional boxing. 

In addition, the subpenas called for the books, records, and other 
documents of any corporation interested in the promotion of profes- 
sional boxing in which these two corporations, the Chicago Stadium 
and the International Boxing Club owned 50 percent or more of the 
voting capital stock. 

On September 20, 1960, a subpena was served upon the Nevill 
Advertising Agency calling for their books, records, and other docu- 
ments relating to the promotion of professional boxing. 

I have the subpenas here and offer them as an exhibit at this time. 

Senator Krerauver. We will let all of them be marked as “Exhibit 
No. 8.” 

(Exhibit No. 8 may be found on p. 948.) 

Mr. Witu1ams. The records called for in the subpena to the Chi- 
cago Stadium Corp. and the International Boxing Club of Illinois 
were made available to the subcommittee staff for inspection on No- 
vember 14, about 3 weeks ago; records of the Nevill Advertising 
Agency were made available to the staff for inspection in Chicago 
on September 28. 

The subpena called for the records of the Nevill Advertising 
Agency from the time of its incorporation until its dissolution, which 
would be from 1952 until 1958. 

The only records made available for examination by the staff were 
for the years 1957 and 1958. We were informed by Mr. Arthur M. 
Wirtz that the records for the preceding years could not be found. 

As the result of the examination of the records made available, 
and from other sources, we have prepared a chart which shows the 
relationship of the corporations owned or controlled by James D. 
Norris, Arthur M. Wirtz, and Truman K. Gibson, Jr., in the promo- 
tion of boxing. 

The chart also shows the flow of money between the related corpo- 
rations. 

The chart does not include the holdings of Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Wirtz in the IBC of New York or Madison Square Garden, both of 
which they have divested themselves pursuant to the decree of the 
Federal district court in United States v. International Bowing Club. 

The heavy black line on the chart indicates common ownership. 
In each instance the corporations shown are owned or controlled by 
Norris and Wirtz, with the except of Title Promotions, Inc., which 
is owned by Truman K. Gibson, Jr. 

Norris and Wirtz have no stock interest in this corporation. Nor- 
ris and Wirtz are directors and/or officers of each of the corporations 
showr: except the Nevill Advertising Agency, Inc., which is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Wirnor Corp., which is owned by Norris and 
Wirtz. 

Truman K. Gibson, Jr., was an officer in Telradio Promotions, 


Cameo Enterprises, and the IBC of Illinois, and is the owner of 


Title Promotions, Inc. Telradio Promotions, Inc., sold the radio and 
TV rights to the sponsors of the “Wednesday Night Fights.” 
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Telradio Promotions received the payments from the sponsors for 
these fights. 

Cameo Enterprises succeeded Telradio in 1959. 

On the right side of the chart you see the Chicago Stadium Corp. 
which was the parent of the International Boxing Club. Inter. 
national Boxing Club was its promotional arm. 

In 1955 the IBC became inactive, and the boxing division of the 
Chicago Stadium Corp. came into being. 

National Boxing Enterprises is a corporation in name only, and 
was, in reality, the trade name for the boxing division of the Chicago 
Stadium Corp. 

Mr. Bonomi. May we at this time call Mr. Louis Windisch, the staff 
accountant for the subcommittee, to the stand? Mr. Windisch is on 
loan from the General Accounting Office. 

Senator Kerauver. I think we might. ask Mr. Gibson whether, in 
general, the statements of the commencement and the termination of 
these various corporations, the presidency and the officers and the 
financial interests, as stated, are approximately correct ? 






TESTIMONY OF TRUMAN K. GIBSON, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
WILLIAM R. MING, JR.—Resumed 















Mr. Gisson. I hadn’t seen this until just a few minutes ago, Sena- 
tor. I think the statement with respect to the officers is correct, but 
the appearance with respect to the flow of money is wholly misleading. 

Senator Kerauver. I believe, Mr. Bonomi, you wanted Mr. Win- 
disch to explain the details of what he found from the books, and then 
we will give you a chance to comment, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Gibson, let us just look at the structural 
setup for a moment. 

You said the money flow might be misleading. 

Mr. Gisson. I should say or I should think, Senator, the start 
would be the prime contract which would have been the American 
Broadcasting Co., which was the source of the television funds. 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking now about structure here? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, sir; I am talking about structure. 

If this purports to show the flow of money, you certainly would 
have to start with the source of the funds which was on our television 
contract with the American Broadcasting Co. 

Senator Dirksen. You are getting into the flow of money? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. I said with respect to the flow of funds this 
chart is misleading. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. But let us look at the rest of it for the 
moment. This would show you, Mr. Norris and Mr. Wirtz as the 
owners of the Chicago Stadium Corp.; is that correct? 

Mr. Garson. That is incorrect, sir, and that is why I say that the 
chart is very misleading. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr, Gibson, the chart obviously shows that Mr. Wirtz 
and Mr. Norris are the owners of the Chicago Stadium Corp.; does 
it not? 

Mr. Gisson. The chart also shows with respect to me a flow of 
funds, which is incorrect, because a flow of funds for Title Promotions 
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went from the sponsor or from the American Broadcasting Co. to title 
promotions. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams, was this chart prepared upon informa- 
tion supplied by Arthur M. Wirtz? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. A good deal of the information for the chart came 
from Mr. Wirtz. The flow of money, however, came from our exam- 
ination of the books and records of the companies, Cameo, Chicago 
Stadium boxing division. 

Senator Dimxsen. I was interested only in structure here for the 
moment. 

First, this designates the Chicago Stadium Corp. as owned by James 
D. Norris, Jr., and Arthur M. Wirtz; that is correct? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Then it shows the International Boxing Club 
of Illinois as a functioning operational arm, I suppose, of the sta- 
dium, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. It was a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Chicago Stadium Corp. 

Senator Dirksen. It was a corporation then ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. A subsidiary corporation, and it still exists at 
this time? 

Mr. Grisson. No, sir; it has been dissolved. 

Senator Dirksen. I see. 

So you set up the boxing division of the Chicago Stadium Corp., 
in its place? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir; as the result of the Supreme Court’s affirm- 
ance of the Judge Ryan decree. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that a corporate entity ? 

Mr. Girson. No, sir; it is a division of the Chicago Stadium Corp. 
The holder of the athletic commission license was the Chicago Sta- 
dium Corp. 

Senator Dirksen. So it is only a management arm then in that 
field ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Then what about National Boxing Enterprises? 

Mr. Gisson. It is not a corporation, merely a trade name for the 
boxing division of the Chicago Stadium Corp. 

Senator Dirksen. So we could have simplified this chart a little by 
sticking that over there on that other square and rubbing out the 
International Boxing Club, so that actually what you have left as 
of now is the Chicago Stadium Corp. with a boxing division ? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, we had, Senator, until the end of September, 
the Chicago Stadium Corp. has given up its license and is no longer 
active in the field of boxing. Until the expiration of our contract 
the last Wednesday in September that was the fact. 

Senator Dirksen. Does this boxing division still exist ? 

Mr. Gieson. No, sir. 

Senator Dimxsen. So that as of this date—I am not thinking now 


about the past, but as of this date—it stands alone, just the Chicago 
Stadium Corp. ? 


Mr. Gisson. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. We look over on the other side and we see Tel- 
radio Promotions, Inc. Does that still exist ? 

Mr. Grisson. No, sir. Telradio Promotions was dissolved in, l 
think, 1958. I submitted a letter. 

Cameo is the successor company in the contracts to Telradio. 

I submitted a letter, Mr. Bonomi, from Mr. Wirtz indicating that 
corporation had been dissolved. That is the basis for my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Does Cameo Enterprises still exist ? 

Mr. Gisson. They did until the end of September. The status now 
I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Dimxsen. The end of September? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. 1960? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the present status? 

Mr. Grsson. I wouldn’t know now, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you an opinion? 

Mr. Grisson. I would hazard the guess that it still exists but, as I 
say, I would have no knowledge. 

Senator Dirksen. Still exists? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. To simplify this as of now, we substitute Cameo 
Enterprises for Telradio up at the top, and over on the other side 
we have Chicago Stadium Corp., right ? 

Mr. Grirson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. In the middle there is the Nevill Advertising 
Agency. Was that owned by Mr. Wirtz? 

Mr. Grason. I don’t know what the stock ownership was. It was 
a Wirtz-Norris controlled corporation.” Whether they owned the stock 
directly or owned the stock of another company that owned it—— 

Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Williams, what is its present status? 

Mr. Witurams. Nevill Advertising Agency, Senator, was dissolved 
in 1958. It was a wholly owned subsidiary of the Wirnor Corp., 
which is wholly owned by Mr. Wirtz and Mr. Norris. 

But on Telradio, Telradio was dissolved on April 4 of this year; 
Cameo is still in business; the International Boxing Club of Illinois 
was dissolved in February 1959; the boxing division began in 1955. 

IBC of Illinois lay dormant during the period of litigation of U.S. 
v. JBC. 

NBE is still a corporate entity; Title Promotions, which is Mr. 
Gibson’s company, is still functioning, I assume. 

Senator Dirksen. Cameo takes the place of Telradio, is that correct ? 

Mr. WiutaMs. That is correct. The reason we show this is we are 
showing payments out to Nevill. Both those corporations have been 
dissolved. 

Senator Dirxsen. And Nevill has been dissolved ? 

Mr. Wri11aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drrxsen. All that has been wiped out. 

Now, Title Promotions, Inc., that only shows in money flow but 
no structural 
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Mr. Wititams. That is right. Title Promotions, Inc., is Mr. Gib- 
son’s corporation. Mr. Wirtz or Mr. Norris have no interest in that 
corporation; that is why the heavy black line doesn’t go there. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is that still in existence? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir; it is still in existence. 

Senator Dirksen. So as of today we have Chicago Stadium Corp., 
with a boxing division, which has not gotten a license ? 

Mr. Gipson. No. The boxing division, Senator, has been 
discontinued. 

Senator Dirksen. So that is out. 

Mr. Grirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixsen. And we have Cameo out and Title Promotions? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dmxsen. The latter one is yourself, and the other two 
are Mr. Norris and Mr. Wirtz? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. That simplifies it. 

Senator Kerravuver. Mr. Gibson, will you sit back, and Mr. 
Windisch 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williams will question Mr. 
Windisch. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Windisch, as we know, you are a Govern- 
ment employee of high caliber, but we are swearing everybody in this 
proceeding. 

Do you swear the testimony you give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, so help you God % 

Mr. Winviscu. Ido. * 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Williams. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS W. WINDISCH, STAFF ACCOUNTANT 


Mr. Witu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Windisch, are you a supervisory auditor with the General 
Accounting Office in Chicago? 

Mr. Wrinpiscn. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. And you have been assigned by the General Ac- 
counting Office to work with this subcommittee under the direction 
and control of its chairman for the boxing investigation ? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. You were requested to be assigned, weren’t you? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. You were requested to be assigned ? 

Mr. Winviscu. No, I did not request to be assigned. I was as- 
signed by the Comptroller General’s office. 

Senator Dmxsen. You are an employee of the General Account- 
ing Office in the Chicago office of GAO, are you not? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Now then, who requested your services? 

Mr. Wrnpiscu. Oh, I understand. The chairman of the committee. 

Senator Dirksen. The chairman of the committee requested that 
somebody from GAO, Chicago office, be assigned to make this 
investigation ? 

Mr. Wixpiscu. From my understanding, that is correct. 
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Senator Dirxsen. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. That is correct. 

Senator Drrxsen. And on a reimbursable basis? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Well, I am afraid I don’t know. 

Mr. Drxon. I can answer that. 

Senator Dirksen. Do we reimburse GAO out of the funds of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Dixon. I can answer that. We do. 

Senator Dirksen. How long have you been at this business, Mr. 
Windisch ? 

Mr. Winviscu. I have been with the GAO for about a year. I 
have been in accounting since I was graduated from college in 1950. 

Senator Dirksen. You have been with GAO for a year? 

Mr. Winpviscu. Approximately. 

Senator Dirksen. One year? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Always in the Chicago office? 

Mr. Wrnpiscu. Yes, sir; assigned to the Chicago office. 

Senator Dirksen. Were you an accountant before you went with 
GAO? 

Mr. Wrnpiscu. Yes; I was in public accounting for approximately 
9 years. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you a CPA? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes, sir. I was certified in Illinois in 1954, 

Senator Dirksen. Very well. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Windisch, pursuant to the subpena served 
upon the Chicago Stadium Corp. 

Senator Kerauver. You did not say how long you had been helping 
the committee. About a month, I believe, or 2 months? 

Mr. Winoviscu. I don’t remember the exact date. I should say 
approximately 2 months. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Wuu1amMs. Mr. Windisch, pursuant to the subpena served 
upon the Chicago Stadium Corp., did you examine certain books and 
records of the boxing division of that corporation, Telradio Promo- 
tions, and Cameo Enterprises? 

Mr. Wrnpiscu. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. And what books and records of those corporations 
did you examine? 

Mr. Winoiscu. I examined the vouchers and other records of the 
boxing division of the Chicago Stadium Corp. from 1955 to September 
1960; of Telradio Promotions, Inc., I examined the receipts records 
from September 1953 to December 1956; and disbursements records 
from September 1953 to August 1957; of Cameo Enterprises, Inc., 
I examined the cash disbursements books from February of 1957 to 
October of 1960. 

Mr. Wuutams. Have you prepared a list, Mr. Windisch, showing 
the disbursements from Telradio Promotions to the Nevill Adver- 
tising Agency during the period 1953 through 1957? 

Mr. Wrnoiscu. Yes; I did. The list shows a series of checks, 
the first one being dated January 5, 1954, the last one being dated 
August 31, 1957. 

The total of 10 checks is $229,871. 
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Senator Dirksen. That was from what, the International Boxing 
Club to what? 

Mr. Winoiscu. That was Telradio Promotions to Nevill Adver- 
tising. 

Senator Dirksen. I see. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman, may we offer the checks from Tel- 
radio Promotions to Nevill Advertising Agency as an exhibit at this 
time ? 

Senator Kerauver. All right. All of the photostats together will 
be exhibit 9. 

(Exhibit No. 9 may be found on p, 957.) 

Mr. Witii1aMs. They are photostats, Mr. Chairman, showing both 
sides of the check. 

Mr. Windisch, pursuant to the subpena served upon the Nevill 
Advertising Agency, did you examine certain books and records of 
that corporation ? 

Mr. Wrinpiscu. Yes; I did. The only books and records of Nevill 
made available to me pursuant to the subpena were the canceled 
checks, and the checkbook with stubs covering the period from Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, until November 1958, and the copies of the income 
tax returns for 1957 and 1958. Also made available were certain 
bank statements from January 1957 to July 1, 1960. 

In addition, I received copies of bank ledger sheets for the period 
from January 1954 through September 1, 1960. 

Mr. WuuiaMs. Does the list that you prepared showing the dis- 
bursements and the books and records of Telradio Promotions in 
the period from September 1953 to August 31, 1957, indicate dis- 
bursements to a person shown as Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Wrnoiscu. Yes; that is correct. 

The list shows three checks, the first one dated September 24, 1953, 
in the amount of $5,833. 

Another check dated October 6, 1953, was for $11,666. These two 
checks were explained as promotion fees on the books. 

Another check dated August 24, 1954, was for $10,000. On the 
books this was shown as an advance for IBC of Illinois; and on 
looking at IBC’s books, this amount was charged to the Olson- 
Castellani fight of August 20, 1954. 

The total of these three checks was $27,499. 

Senator Kerauver. How much? I did not understand. 

Mr. Wrnopiscu. $27,499. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is from Telradio Promotions to Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Winoviscu. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Who is Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Wrnpiscu. That was the name on the check, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. The only Jack Kearns I know anything about 
was Dempsey’s manager at one time. Is it the same fellow? His 
brother? His father? 

Mr. Wrnpiscu. I am afraid I am not in position to say for certain. 
I agree with you; the name is the same. 

Senator Dirksen. This is the place to identify it right now in the 
record. 

Senator Keravuver. Tommy, who is Jack Kearns? 
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Mr. Wriu1aMs. Jack Kearns is a manager and fight promoter, Mr. 
Chairman and Senator Dirksen; he will be identified later. 

We have several more names and we are going to run through them, 
if we may, and identify all at one time. There are four more names. 

Senator Dir«sen. I think if they are identified right when the 
transaction is reported it makes a better and more continuous record. 

Senator Kerauver. You proceed. That is all right. Proceed with 
Mr. Windisch. 

Mr. Witit1ams. All right. 

Does the list that you prepared showing disbursements from Tel- 
ay sgh te indicate a payment to a person shown as William 

. Daly? 

Mr. Winpviscu. There was an entry for a check made payable to 
William P. Daly, dated September 24, 1953 for $5,833. However, 
this check was voided. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. All right. 

Was that or does your record indicate or did the books show that 
a check in the same amount for $5,833 was issued to Jack Kearns 
the same day ? 

Mr. Wrnpiscn. Yes; I have a check for the same amount with the 
same date to Jack Kearns and one to William P. Daly. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Does the list that you prepared reflect disburse- 
ment to a person shown as Tex Pelte? 

Mr. Wrnpiscn. Yes. There was one check to Tex Pelte, dated 
October 19, 1954 in the amount of $6,000. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Was—excuse me; go ahead. 

Mr. Wrnoviscu. This is explained as promotion rights. 

Mr. Wriutams. Mr. Chairman, may we offer the checks to Mr. Jack 
Kearns, the voided check to Mr. Daly, and the check in the amount 
of $6,000 to Mr. Pelte at this time? 

Senator Keravver. We will call the Kearns’ check exhibit No. 10 
and the Daly check No. 11, and Mr. Pelte’s check No. 12. 

(Exhibits Nos. 10, 11, and 12 may be found beginning on p. 967.) 

Senator Kerauver. Proceed, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wriii1ams. Mr. Windisch, have you prepared a list showing 
the receipts of the Nevill Advertising Agency, as shown on the 
records of Telradio Promotions that were made available to you? 

Mr. Winoiscu. Yes. I have a list which would indicate from the 
records that were made available to me that the only source of in- 
come of the Nevill Advertising Agency was from Telradio; the 
deposits equal $229,871. 

Mr. Witurams. Did you prepare a list showing the disbursements 
of the Nevill Advertising Agency? 

Mr. Wrnviscn. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. And does your list indicate payments to a person 
shown as Viola Masters ? 

Mr. Winptscu. Yes. The list shows three checks payable to Viola 
Masters. Before I go any further, I should say that the records 
would indicate that these were salary payments. 

The checks were for lesser amounts than the gross amount: indi- 
cated on the check stub. 

The first check, December 31, 1956, indicated a gross amount of 
$3,486 and a net of $2,788.80. The difference would probably be 
accounted for as withholding taxes or something similar. 
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I have another check dated January 18, 1957, that has a gross amount 
of $3,652, a net of $2,839.43. 

Another was dated December 31, 1957; showing a gross amount of 
$4,316, a net of $3,591.27. 

The total of the three gross amounts is $11,454. I should mention 
that here again the records were only from December 31, 1956 to 
December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, may we offer the checks from the 
Nevill Advertising Agency to Viola Masters at this time? 

Senator Kerauver. That will be No. 13. 

(Exhibit No. 13 may be found on p. 972.) 

Senator Kerauver. I did not understand why they were for such a 
short time. Were the records not available? 

Mr. Witu1Ams. That is right, Mr. Chairman. We were told by 
Mr. Arthur M. Wirtz, who was the custodian of the records since his 
corporation absorbed Nevill Advertising, that the records for years 
prior to 1957, that would be 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, could not be 
found. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mr. Windisch, you were present in an interview 
with Mr. Truman Gibson in the subcommittee’s office on November 30 
of this year? 

Mr. Winpiscn. Yes; I was, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wruuiams. At that time, Mr. Gibson stated that Viola Masters 
was paid one-fifth of the amount received by Telradio Promotions 
or from Telradio Promotions by Neville Advertising ? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What amount would that be from the figure that 
you gave us of Nevill’s income? 

Mr. Winopiscu. One-fifth of $229,000 would be between $40,000 
and $45,000. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Now, Mr. Windisch, does your list showing the dis- 
bursements of the Nevill Advertising Agency indicate payments to 
a person shown on their books as Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Winpviscu. Yes. The list shows two payments during this short 
period, also indicating salary payments. The first check was dated 

ecember 31, 1956, with a gross amount of $10,500, a net check for 
$8,400. 

Another check was dated January 18, 1957, with a gross amount of 
$11,000, a net of $8,716. 

The total of the two gross amounts is $21,500. 

Mr. WituraMs. During the interview with Mr. Truman Gibson I 
mentioned just a moment ago, he stated that Jack Kearns was paid 
approximately one-half of the moneys received by Nevill from 
Telradio ? 

Mr. Winpiscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. And what would this be approximately, one-half? 

Mr. Wrnopiscu. One-half of $229,000 would be approximately 
$115,000. 

Mr. Wiuu44114Ms. Mr. Chairman, may we offer at this time the checks 
from the Nevill Advertising Agency to Mr. Jack Kearns? 

Senator Keravuver. That will be exhibit 14. 

(Exhibit No. 14 may be found on p. 975.) 
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Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I have no further questions of Mr. Windisch. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else, Mr. Bonomi! 

Mr. Bonomi. No; I have no questions of Mr. Windisch. 

If Mr. Turley will take the stand, he will identify the persons men- 
tioned concerning the Nevill payments. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Senator Dirksen. Are we through with Mr. Windisch? 

Senator Kerauver. We are through with Mr. Windisch. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you examine income tax returns also? 

Mr. Winpiscu. I glanced at them, sir. There didn’t appeat to be 
anything detailed enough to come to any conclusion. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, they did pay Uncle Sam, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Wrnviscu. There was a liability shown on the tax return, and 
for the period of the checks that I had, there were checks to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Senator Dirksen. So they did pay ? 

Mr. Winopiscu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. All right. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you examined the income taxes of 
Telradio and Nevill Advertising Agency? You do not mean of the 
individuals to whom the money was paid ¢ 

Mr. Wrinpiscu. No; the corporation returns only. There were two 
returns, one for 1957 and one for 1958, of Nevill Advertising Agency. 


Senator Kreravuver. Did you examine the returns of Telradio Pro- 
motions, Inc. ? 

Mr. Winpiscu. No, sir; I did not see those. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Windisch. 

Mr. Turley, you take the stand. 

Mr. Bonomi. You will note, Mr. Chairman and Senators of the 
subcommittee, that the names mentioned during the course of Mr. 
Windisch’s testimony have been placed on the chart showing pay- 
ments from Telradio Promotions, Inc., to Jack Kearns and to “Tex” 
Pelte and from Nevill Advertising Agency, Inc., to Jack Kearns and 
Viola Masters. Those are the names as they were listed in their 
books. 

Senator Kerauver. Is this a new chart we have here? 

Mr. Drxon. It is still exhibit 7. The names were added to it. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. TURLEY, STAFF INVESTIGATOR— 
Resumed 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Turley, have you made an investigation of the 
background of Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Bonomt. The man listed on the chart? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Will you state briefly what his background is? 

Mr. Turtey. Jack Kearns is a boxing manager, formerly managed 
World Heavyweight Champion Jack Dempsey and Light Heavy- 
weight Champion Joey Maxim. 

He is currently alleged to be the manager of World’s Light Heavy- 
weight Champion Archie Moore. 

Mr. Kearns will appear here later as a witness. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Did you also investigate the background of the per- 
son designated as “Tex” Pelte on the chart ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I did, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. What are the results of your investigation ? 

Mr. Turtey. Murray “Tex” Pelte is from New Jersey. So far as 
the subcommittee has been able to determine he has no criminal] 
record. 

When the now defunct International Boxing Managers Guild was 
controJling bouts by boycotting non guild representatives, Pelte was 
a member of the Boxing Managers Guild executive board. 

According to testimony given before the New York State Athletic 
Commission in 1955 when the commission was conducting an inquiry 
into alleged irregularities in the conduct of boxing in New York State, 
Andy Neiderreiter, a boxing manager and also a “member of the guild 
executive board, testified that he paid “Tex” Pelte $1,000 for Pelte’s 
assistance in getting a match held in Germany. 

Neiderreiter stated that a European promoter wanted to match 
heavyweight boxer Dan Bucceroni with German heavyweight Heinz 
Neuhaus. 

However, Bucceroni was under an obligation to box in Madison 
Square Garden in the near future. 

Neiderreiter added that through Pelte’s influence Bucceroni was 
allowed to take a fight in Germany. 

Other evidence introduced at the hearing disclosed that Frank 
Carbo rather than Pelte used his influence at Madison Square Garden 
and arranged for Bucceroni’s release to take the more lucrative Neu- 
haus bout. 

Another occasion where Pelte was paid for his influence and assist- 
ance is shown in the records pertaining to the Kid Gavilan-Johnny 
Saxton welterweight title bout held in Philadelphia on October 20, 
1954. 

The bout was copromoted by Herman Taylor and the IBC. 

Financial statements list a payment of $2,000 to Pelte as an agent’s 
commission. 

Taylor, by way of explanation, told the subcommittee investigators 
that he paid Pelte for help in making the match. 

In another hearing by the New York State Athletic Commission 
inquiring into the managerial entanglements of boxer Vince Martinez, 
“Tex” Pelte admitted receiving an undercover share of Martinez 
purses from the boxer’s manager, Bill Daly. 

There was also testimony by the boxer’s brother, Philip Martinez, 
that during the dispute with Daly over the division of the boxer’s 
purse, Pelte, in reference to the boxer, heatedly informed Bill Daly, 
“We'll drown the kid.” 

Philip Martinez further testified that following the difficulty with 
Daly his brother was unable to get bouts. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Turley, you ‘heard the testimony by Mr. Windisch 
that a person named Viola Masters received approximately $40,000 
or $45,000 from the Nevill Advertising Agency from 1954 through 
1957, did you not? 

Mr. Torry. Yes; I did. 


Mr. Bonomt. Have you made an investigation of the background 
of Viola Masters ? 
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Mr. Turtry. We made an inquiry regarding Viola Masters; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What are the results of your inquiry ? 

Mr. Turtey. We received from the county judge’s court of Palm 
Beach County, Fla., an application for a marriage license for Paul 
John Carbo and Viola Masters. 

The application was made on the 5th day of September 1956. 

We also, as a result of that investigation, received a copy of a mar- 
riage license issued to Paul John Carbo and Viola Masters who were 
married on the 10th day of September 1956, as recorded in the mar- 
riage license record book 33, page 416. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you bins inquiry 

Senator Keravuver. I think that we had better make these a part of 
the record as exhibit 15. 

(Exhibit No. 15 may be found on p. 977. 

Senator Krerauver. At this point, Mr. Bonomi, I believe you told 
me that we had endeavored to serve a subpena on Viola Masters or 

Mr. Bonomi. We attempted to locate Mrs. Frank Carbo, Mr. Chair- 
man, and Mr. Turley will describe one of the efforts that we made. 

Senator Kerauver. Before we do that, I want to say publicly, as I 
have very often, that if anybody whose name is mentioned here wants 
to make any explanation or testify, they will be recognized 
immediately. 

But I did understand that you tried to subpena but you could not 
find her. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Turtry. Yes. We had one address furnished to us by the 
Department of Corrections in New York as given when she was to 


make a visit to her husband. The address was in Dade County, Fla. 
We sent a communication to the Dade County, Fla., sheriff’s office, 
and we received a letter back from them, regarding their search, which 
says, in part: 


Please be advised the address given telephonically 970 Northeast 1lith St. as 
that of Mrs. Carbo does not exist, being located approximately % mile in Bis- 
cayne Bay. 


[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bonomi. Thank you very much, Mr. Turley. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Kerauver. Any questions of Mr. Turley ? 

Senator Dirxsen. I do not know. There are people who have ad- 
dresses out in the waters somewhere that may not be alive. 


You mentioned something about the Boxing Managers Guild; am 
I correct ? 


Mr, Turtey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What kind of an organization is it? 

Mr. Turtey. Well, it was an organization of managers, but I be- 
lieve Mr. Bonomi is better qualified to talk about it because he was 
directly involved with it. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose you tell us, Mr. Bonomi, what the guild 
was. 

Mr. Bonomr. There was an organization formed, Mr. Chairman, 
during the 1950’s, known as the International Boxing Managers Guild. 
It was a protective or a union type of organization made up of man- 
agers and sometimes matchmakers in the field of boxing. 
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The leading figures in the International Boxing Managers Guild 
were Jack Kearns, Bill Daly, “Tex” Pelte, and I would say, perhaps, 
Jimmy White; also Mr. W allman, who will appear here as a witness, 
was very prominent in the activities of affiliated groups. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, was it a dues- paying organization 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes; it was a dues-paying organization, as far as I 
know. ‘There was considerable testimony before the New York State 
Athletic Commission as to how the dues were collected for that par- 
ticular organization and how payments were made apparently under 
pressure by different promoters. 

Senator Dirksen. Did it have officers and directors? Did it hold 
stated meetings? Was it affiliated with any national or international 
organization ? 

Mr. Bonomr. It was never affiliated with any national or interna- 
tional organization, Senator Dirksen. 

Its meetings, I believe, were at the whim of the officers, and I be- 
lieve that the officers of that group were Daly, Charlie Johnson, and 
the person I just mentioned, Jack Kearns. 

Senator Kerauver. Allright. Anything else of Mr. Turley ? 

Mr. Bonomi. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Mr. Chairman, may we at this time introduce the 
arrest record of Jack Kearns? 

Senator Keravuver. It will be made exhibit 16. 

(Exhibit No. 16 may be found on p. 981.) 

Senator Keravver. Is this an FBI record ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, the arrest record of Jack Kearns is a 
combination of a State arrest record and the FBI record. The FBI 
record was not complete. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. Anythingelse? All right, you pro- 
ceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. May we at this time, Mr. Chairman, ask Mr. Gibson to 
reappear and take the witness stand ? 

Senator Kerauver. Come around, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Bonomt. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Kerauver. Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF TRUMAN K. GIBSON, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
WILLIAM R. MING, JR.—Resumed 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, during the period when you were an IBC 
promoter, were you also an officer in Telradio Promotions, Inc. ? 

Mr. Girson. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was your position with Telradio?’ Were youa 
director and a vice president of that organization ? 

Mr. Gipson. I hesitated, Mr. Bonomi, because we have had so many 
corporations in Telradio’s position that I was usually a vice president 
of them. 

Mr. Bonomt. When was Telradio organized ? 

Mr. Greson. I don’t remember the date, and this was the reason I 
suggested that the chart did not show properly the money flow. 

The precessor corporation to Telradio was a Stadium corporation. 

Normally in our contracts with the sponsors we entered into a con- 
tract that provided for the payment to a corporation in the position 
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of Telradio or Stadium. The money then flowed from Telradio or 
Cameo or the Stadium Co. into the International Boxing Club or a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Chicago Stadium Co. 

So that I don’t—I know that the Telradio Co. was organized in the 
1950’s, 1952 or 1953; the date I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, Mr. Gibson, that Telradio was inactivated 
in approximately 1956 ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. It was dissolved, was it not, in April of 1960? 

Mr. Grsson. I have no knowledge of that. I submitted a letter 
that I received from Mr. Wirtz when we changed the corporate—the 
contract from Teleradio to Cameo, and that is the only knowledge I 
have of the corporate change. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was Mr. Norris the president and a director of 
Telradio Promotions, Inc. ? 

Mr. Greson. He was an officer and was a director. I don’t know 
whether he or Mr. Wirtz was president. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Mr. Arthur Wirtz vice president and a director of 
that company ? 

Mr. Gisson. If Mr. Norris was president then he was a vice presi- 
dent. But we were the three officers, principal officers. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the function of Telradio Promotions? 

Mr. Grsson. To execute the contracts and primarily to receive the 
moneys from the sponsor or sponsor’s representative, but in all of 
those contracts the basic contracts, the Telradio-ABC contract, the 
Chicago Staduim Corp. had to guarantee performance, so that actually 
Telradio and/or Cameo were merely acting as money-flowing corpora- 
tions for the Chicago Stadium Co. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you speak of Cameo, you are speaking about the 
successor to Telradio, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. And Cameo, after 1956, performed the same functions 
that Telradio performed previously ¢ 

Mr. Gigson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know this man, Jack Kearns, do you not? 

Mr. Gisson. I know him very well, yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was it accurate to identify him as one of the leaders 
of the International Boxing Managers Guild? 

Mr. Grsson. Perhaps the organizer and founder, and he was cer- 
tainly active in the international guild. 

Mr. Bonomt. In fact, he might be characterized as the leading light 
in the International Boxing Managers Guild; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, but you also have to distinguish between the Inter- 
national Guild and the New York Boxing Managers Guild, which had 
an office, and which did have regular meetings, as did some of the 
other guild 

Mr. Bonomi. We are talking about the International Boxing 
Managers Guild. Was Kearns the leading light in that organization ? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes. You also identified a few minutes ago Pelte and 
other people in the international who were in the New York chapter. 

Mr. Bonomi. They were members of both groups, is that correct? 

Mr. Greson. Well, I don’t know how their organizational struc- 
ture rank but I would assume that membership in a local carried with 
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it, I think it was a unit membership, in the international. I don’t know 
what that relationship was. 

Mr. Bonomt. There has been testimony before the subcommittee 
that this person, Jack Kearns, received $27,499 from Telradio Promo- 
tions in the period from September 1953 to August 1954. Did you 
hear that testimony, sir? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you the working head of Telradio Promotions? 

Mr. Gipson. To the extent that we had dealings with Kearns, yes, 
and even in the contract. Telradio didn’t perform many functions 
but with respect to the Kearns’ arrangements, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you make these payments of $27,499 ? 

Mr. Grgson. I either made them or caused them to be made. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did anyone in the IBC organization instruct you to 
make these payments or OK these payments ? 

Mr. Grsson. I discussed the payments with Mr. Norris and. with 
Mr. Wirtz. Mr. Wirtz toa lesser degree than Mr. Norris. 

Senator Kerauver. For the record, the checks seem to have been 
signed; one by James A. Norris and by you; the next one is by Mr. 
Wirtz and by you; and the third one seems to be by Mr. Wirtz and 
by you. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Gibson, did you hear the testimony that a pay- 
ment was made by Telradio to Jack Kearns on September 24, 1953, in 
the amount of $5,833 ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also hear the testimony that that check was 
originally made out for Bill Daly and then voided ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Gipson. I saw the photostat of the check. I have no recollec- 
tion of the Daly check. There was no signature on it at the time 
that I saw it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Daly was also one of the leaders in the International 
Boxing Managers Guild, was he not ? 

Mr. Girson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. There also was testimony concerning payments on 
October 6, 1953, to Kearns in the amount of $11,666. Did you hear 
that testimony ? 

Mr. Grson. I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also hear the testimony of the accountant 
that those payments are listed on the books of Telradio as promotion 
fees? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the subcommittee what the purpose 
was of those payments to Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Gisson. Those payments were made to Mr, Kearns for two 
reasons: Based on an analysis of the then problems we were con- 
fronted with, 1950, there was a strike in New York started by the 
managers guild. 

I submitted to the committee a copy of the minutes of a meeting 
in 1953 in Miami, Fla., evidencing considerable strength on the part 
of the guild, pointing out how at that meeting in Miami reference 
was made to keeping fighters from going abroad. 
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We had contracts that represented substantial amounts of money 
that involved a substantial liability, so that we wanted to maintain 
a flow of fighters without interruption by strikes. 

We wanted a stability in the sense that if we dealt with managers 
we would want to know that we had a deal, that the fighter wouldn’t 
get sick the day before a fight. 

We wanted to arrange a payment that we could maintain as a 
minimam payment for television fees to fighters. 

So it seemed to us that in those circumstances, and in light of 
another fact, that if we could maintain a stable organization, using 
a man like Kearns who had been in boxing over 50 years as a pro- 
moter, it would help us, without taking advantage of fighters or 
managers. 

The other fact that caused our hiring Kearns in connection with 
this activity was the fact that we knew him to be a bitter enemy of 
Carbo. 

So that it meant that we could maintain a degree of balance with 
some of these facts of life that I referred to earlier, with a degree of 
strength on the part of people who certainly—an individual who was 
not in any sense controlled by Frank Carbo. 

Those were the two basic reasons why we entered into the deal and 
did, in fact, pay Jack Kearns. 

Mr. Bonomt. So that in the first part of your statement you are 
saying, are you not, that these are payoffs in order to keep peace with 
the International Boxing Managers Guild ¢ 

Mr. Grsson. No, that is your language, Mr. Bonomi. I didn’t say 
payoffs. 

Mr. Bonomi. How would you characterize them, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gisson. I would say we were paying for services because you 
did not ask me, but Kearns performed other services in connection 
with many, many fights that he helped us make and promote during 
this period of time. 

The principal thing he did in connection with the guild which did 
not take advantage of the fighters was to negotiate, which we did 
in regular meetings with the board of managers of these various 
guilds, minimum payments to fighters, $4,000, which did not represent 
in any way a ceiling on these payments, but merely the basic minimum 
that any fighter would get for fighting on television. 

A payoff, I would say, would mean a payment for performing an 
act or doing something that might be considered improper. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Gibson, you stated at the beginning of your 
answer, if I am not mistaken, that there was a picket line thrown 
around your promotional organization by members of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Managers Guild; is that not so? 

Mr. Grsson. That was in 1950. 

Mr. Bonomr. Didn’t you have trouble with the International Box- 
ing Managers Guild right through until 1953 ? 

Mr. Greson. We did not ever pay Mr. Kearns or anyone else to 
take a picket line out. We had trouble in a sense—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Wait a minute, Mr. Gibson, I am not asking you that. 
I am asking you whether you had trouble with the International 
Boxing Managers Guild right up until 1953. 
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Mr. Gipson. No, we didn’t have trouble with the guild because the 
guild—I don’t know when it was organized, I think it started in 1950. 
Our basic problem was the lack of communication with managers. We 
had no way of getting to them the correct information about what we 
were getting for television; for example, we had no channel of com- 
munication. 

The papers would report that we were being—that sponsors were 
paying $100,000 a week for television. Well, the sponsors were pay- 
ing an amount in the neighborhood of $100,000, but on Wednesday 
nights we were getting $18,500, on the Friday nights $24,000 for talent, 
so that our problem was to go to managers who are very difficult to 
talk with at best, and get some way of meeting them on a common 
ground. 

Mr. Bonomi. And, in order to establish this channel of communica- 
tion you had to pay off Jack Kearns? 

Mr. Gisson. No; we did not have to pay him. In our judgment 

Mr. Bonomi. How would you describe the payment, Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Girson. In our opinion, we were paying for services. We did 
not pay by cash. We paid by check, fully reported, and in connection 
with Kearns, at least we got more than value received for the pay- 
ments, because in the period of time he helped us directly on at least 
two world heavyweight championship fights, several light-heavy- 
weight champion fights, the Bobo Olson-Castellani middleweight 
championship fight, all of which represented substantial income to our 
organization. 

Mr. Bonomr. So that you are saying now, if I am not mistaken, that 
these payments were made to Kearns in order to insure a substantial 
flow of fighters for IBC cards; is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. Certainly to, as one important phase of it, insure no 
interference with the flow of fighters. 

Kearns—by reason of paying Kearns, we got no particular ad- 
vantage with a manager. We did not go to a manager and say, “Jack 
Kearns has said sign this contract,” and have him sign it. We still 
had to negotiate. We still had to bargain. We got no match except 
a match that Kearns promoted directly. 

We got no bargaining, favorable bargaining position, with the 
managers. We just had an atmosphere where we could go in and 
make a fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. But Kearns eased the way with the International 
Boxing Managers Guild, so that the IBC would have a flow of 
fighters; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ginson. He eased the way with the managers because we didn’t 
bargain with the guild except in the payment of this minimum $4,000 
figure. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that Kearns’ job, in return for those payments, 
was to insure a flow of fighters for IBC cards? 

Mr. Gipson. Mr. Kearns couldn’t insure it, because we still had to 
bargain. He assisted in maintaining the free flow of fighters for these 
televised boxing contests. 


Mr. Bonomi. But he made efforts to the extent of $27,499 in pay- 
ments; is that correct ? 


_Mr. Gipson. Well, at the same time since we made—it was not in- 
dicated—the Nevill income is $229,000, we paid 10 percent of our 
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gross television to Nevill, which meant that we had $2,229,000, we 
were trying to protect, and it seemed to us, as a question of business 
judgment at that time, to have been a sound decision. 
Senator Keravuver. Let me get this clear; what did they pay Mr. 
Kearns? You have been talking about $27,000. I had understood 


that one-half of what Telradio paid Nevill, went to Kearns. Was 
that correct ? 


Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir; it might again 

Senator Krerauver. That would be $150,000. 

Mr. Grsson. That was the total payment. I don’t think that figure 
is correct. We were—the accountant indicated we were—approxi- 
mating, but basically, and again the chart does not show accurately 
the flow of money, basically we had a contract with the American 
Broadcasting Co. that paid Telradio, Cameo or the Stadium Co. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let us get away for a moment, Mr. Gibson, from the 
flow of money and get back at to that $27,000. 

Are you stating that the $11,666 and the payment of $5,833 that 
came directly from Telradio to Jack Kearns was to help with the 
flow of fighters to the IBC cards? 

Mr. Grsson. And to utilize Kearns’ extensive knowledge and experi- 
ence in boxing as he moved around the country; yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall the testimony concerning a direct pay- 
ment by Telradio to Kearns in the amount of $10,000 on August 24 of 
1954? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that the testimony of the accountant 
was that the IBC books reflected that this payment was for Kearns’ 
services in the Olson-Castellani match on August 20 of 1954? 

Mr. Girson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. Is it a fact, Mr. Gibson, that the entire television 
proceeds from that bout amounted to $100,000? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that the $10,000 payment to Jack Kearns repre- 
sented 10 percent of that amount; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grigsson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. That bout took place in San Francisco, Calif.; did it 
not ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was a championship match; is that right? 

Mr. Gipson. Middleweight championship match; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was Kearns’ function with regard to that match 
for which he received a 10-percent cut? 

Mr. Gisson. Kearns made the match; he made it at the request of 
Sid Flaherty. 

When I talked with you last week I didn’t remember a circumstance 
that I have since remembered. Kearns and I went to Cleveland with 
Flaherty. 

Al Naiman, the then manager of Castellani, at the urging of Kearns 
and Flaherty put up a very substantial guarantee with the Cleveland 
Trust Co., I think $50,000. 

The match was relatively successful in California, but we got 
$100,000 for television. We paid Kearns $10,000. He, more than 
anyone else, made that match. 
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Mr. Bonomi. And when you say made the match, you mean he 
acted as a matchmaker; it that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, he brought the parties together. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that is the matchmaker’s job, is it not? 

Mr. Greson. Well, that is one of the functions of a matchmaker, 
certainly. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the leading function of a matchmaker, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Grrson. In the terms the matchmaker implies regular activity. 
Many people help in matches who are not matchmakers because that 
is not their major function. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you said Kearns made the match ? 

Mr. Greson. He did. 

Mr. Bonomi. And I assume he was the matchmaker for this bout; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. In this case he acted as a matchmaker. 

Mr. Bonomi. Noy, sir 

Mr. Grirson. Which, incidentally, was not unlawful either in Cali- 
fornia or Ohio at the time. 

Mr. Bonomi. We have received a communication from the Cali- 
fornia State Athletic Commission addressed to Robert Turley, 
investigator with the subcommittee, that Jack Kearns was licensed 
in California in 1947 as a second, and once again in 1955 as a second, 
and that he applied in 1958 for a license and was denied that license, 

Now, assuming that those facts are true, Mr. Kearns acted as a 
matchmaker in California without going through the procedures in 
getting a matchmaker’s license, did he not? 

Mr. Greson. That is quite correct, except that the activities took | 
place in Ohio. But he did not have a license. 

Mr. Bonomi. But. you know that the person who makes the match 
has to get a license under the law? 

Mr. Gisson. Under what law, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. Under the laws of California. 

Mr. Gisson. I am not familiar with the law which requires a li- 
censing of matchmakers. 

Mr. Sostonas. You know it is the law in New York, do you not? 

Mr. Grsson. I know it is the law in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know it is the law in Illinois? 

Mr. Gieson. It is not the law in Illinois, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. A matchmaker does not have to have a license? 

Mr. Gisson. No. There is no penalty and no statutory require- 
ment that a matchmaker have a license. 

Mr. Bonomt. In the State of Illinois a person can act undercover | 
without violating the law; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is quite correct, Mr. Bonomi. . 
Mr. Bonomi. But in any case, Jack Kearns acted as a matchmaker 
in the State of California and did not procure a matchmaker’s license; | 
is that correct? 
Mr. Greson. I have tried to point out the activities took place in 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
Mr. Bonomi. Yes. But the matchmaker’s license is supposed to be 
taken out in the jurisdiction in which the fight occurs, is it not? 
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Mr. Grsson. Mr. Bonomi, I don’t mean to be argumentative. 


He 
did not have a license, he did act as a matchmaker, the fight did take 
place in California. 

Mr. Bonomi. In that particular case Kearns was being paid for his 
influence in getting two managers and their fighters together; is that 
correct ? 


Mr. Greson. He was paid a little bit more because he went to Cleve- 


land. He was being paid for services and for activities. 
Mr. Bonomr. That would normally be carried on by the match- 


maker for the IBC, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. No, that is not correct. Many, many matches, Mr. 
Bonomi, are made by persons other than the matchmaker of a 
corporation. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that is the reason we are holding this inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. Ginson. That is one of the reasons I happen to agree with the 
purpose of the investigation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named “Tex” Pelte? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he also one of the leaders in the Boxing Managers 
Guild? 

Mr. Gieson. I think he was a leader in the New York chapter of the 
guild, Mr. Bonomi. I don’t think he was active in the international, 
but he was quite active in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony by the staff accountant 
that Pelte received $6,000 directly from Telradio Promotions, Inc., on 
October 19, 1954? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. That this payment was listed on Telradio’s books as 
promotion rights? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And the date was October 19, 1954? 

Mr. Girson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Kid Gavilan and Johnny Saxton 
fought for the welterweight championship in Philadelphia on October 
20, of 1954? 

Mr. Gipson. Vividly, because the fight was supposed to have come 
of on the Ist of September. Gavilan came down with the measles 
the day before the fight, late the afternoon before the fight, and we 
had in a matter of a few hours to get a substitute bout together for 
the Ist. The 20th was a postponed day. 

Mr. Bonomrt. That bout was promoted by Herman Taylor in col- 
laboration with the IBC, was it not? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you named Herman Taylor this morning, if I 
am not mistaken, as one of Carbo’s close associates, did you not ? 

Mr. Greson. I said he was friendly. I did not use the expression 
“associates.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Friendly. 

You also testified this morning that a person named Angel Lopez 
was an associate of Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Greson. I don’t think I used the term associate. 
friendly and close to him. . 


He is very 
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Mr. Bonomi. You use your words, “friendly with and close to 
Carbo.” 

Mr. Gipson. I said Shade was associated, who was the manager 
after Lopez of Gavilan, 

Mr. Bonomi. You know the manager of Kid Gavilan was Angel 
Lopez ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying this morning about the rela- 
tionship between F rank Palermo and Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was close, was it not ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Very close, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ginson. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Bonomi. Very close? 

Mr. Gipson. I said close. Very close was your expression. 

Mr. Bonomi. Wouldn’t you say that Mr. Palmero was one of 
Carbo’s chief lieutenants ? 

Mr. Gipson. I wouldn’t say anything like that. 

Mr. Bonomi. How would you characterize the relationship? 

Mr. Gipson. I wouldn’t know. I said he was very close to Carbo. 

A lieutenant involves a conclusion that I am not qualified to give 
about the relationship. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know that Frank Palermo was the manager 
of Johnny Saxton / 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that the promoter was close to Carbo and the 
managers of both the fighters were close to Carbo, is that correct! 

Mr. Gipson. There was another manager of Gavilan at that time 
who, as I remember it, beat Lopez in to collect the money the next 
day and decamped to Cuba so that the closeness didn’t protect Lopez 
and there are many complicating features about this fight including 
the—— 

I know Lopez ended up with no money after the fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall stating to me in a telephone conversa- 
tion on December 2 that Telradio received $40,000 in television pro- 
ceeds from that bout ? 

Mr. Gipson. I confirmed the fact that I had called Lester Malitz, 
whom I understand you had also called. I think the total payment 
was $50,000. It was either $45,000 and $5,000 for radio rights— 
it is my impression the figure was $50,000. 

Mr. Bonomr. Wasn't $10 000 of that for the radio rights and 
$40,000 for the TV rights? 

Mr. GIBSON. Actually, I don’t understand why that distinction 
was made because we bought both radio and television rights but 
the total payment was $50,000 and the same sponsor handled both 
at that time, radio and television, 

Mr. Bonomi. But the distinction was made and $40,000 of that 
was allotted to the TV proceeds ? 

Mr. Ginson. If you say it was, it was. I know that the total was 
50. 

Mr. Bonomt. I will show the report of Herman Taylor indicating 


Herman Taylor received $20,000 in TV proceeds. 
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Mr. Gisson. You see, Mr. Bonomi, you are talking about two things. 
When you talk about Taylor’s report, our contract was with the spon- 
sor. ‘Then we had an agreement with Herman Taylor. Now, how 
he allocated the funds, I don’t know, and we had no control over it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, Mr. Williams will show you the show 
report indicating that the IBC corporations received $40,000 in the 
TV proceeds and Herman Taylor received $20,000 in TV proceeds. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me ask, is that $20,000 out of the $40,000, 
or in addition to it? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is in addition to the 40, for a total of $60,000, in 
the TV proceeds. 

Senator Krerauver. All right, Mr. Williams, do you want to show 
him what the report is ? 

(Mr. Williams shows report to Gibson.) 

Mr. Gipson. Mr. Bonomi, I just pointed out to Mr. Williams this 
is Herman Taylor’s report, and I don’t see how conceivably we could 
be held responsible for a report we have never seen before. We had 
no knowledge of it, and certainly no control over its preparation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you notice that the report shows that Saxton re- 
ceived a portion of the total TV proceeds going to Telradio promo- 
tions ? 

Mr. Ginson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that he received about $26,000, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. I see at the bottom Johnny Saxton received 60 percent 
of net house radio rights and television money or a total of $53,596.14. 
ein there is a Johnny Saxton purchases 60 percent of net house of 

26,596. 

Mr. Bonomt. We are talking about the TV proceeds. 

Mr. Gipson. I am reading from the statement. Where does it say 
TV proceeds? 

That is Herman Taylor’s statement, not ours. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. He is lumping it together. 

Mr. Gipson. That is Herman Taylor lumping it. I talked with 
Lester Malitz. I have no recollection of the payments. You talked 
to him, too, and Malitz told me he told you that the Warwick and 
Legler figure indicated the $50,000 payment. 

Mr. Bonomr. He told me $10,000 of that went for radio rights. 
Let’s not quibble about this, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Greson. I don’t mean to. 

Mr. Bonomi. We will get directly to the point. Mr. Pelte received 
$6,000, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am going to ask you whether that $6,000 represented 
10 percent of the total TV proceeds from that bout ? 

Mr. Gipson. I will have to answer it doesn’t. 'There is no question 
that he received $6,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was Mr. Pelte being paid for? 

Mr. Gisson. I told you at the time I had no recollection of the check 
to Mr. Pelte or the purpose for the payment, but I did tell you that 
Mr. Pelte was very active in the Managers Guild at that time. 


Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that the Telradio books listed it for 
) promotion rights-services ? 


cts that | 
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Mr. Gisson. Yes, and it is entries like that Pelte entry that caused 
us to change our bookkeeping system to require a voucher payment so 
that we would have some explanation, a more detailed explanation, 
for payments of this sort. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you instruct the auditor to put down that identi- 
fication for the payment ? 

Mr. Gipson. I don’t recall any such instructions being given. I 
mean I don’t remember the transaction. ' 

Mr. Bonomt. Who would be responsible for indicating to the audi- 
tor how to identify the payment? 

Mr. Grsson. I would, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that we must assume that you did direct the audi- 
tor in this case—— 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. To identify it asa promotion payment. 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. What promotion rights or services did Mr. Pelte 
perform for you for that $6,000 ? 

Mr. Grrson. I would have to answer I don’t know, but the expres- 
sion “promoters rights” merely represented an accounting classifica- 
tion that our then auditor used in charging out payments for services. 

Mr. Bonomr. What services did Mr. Pelte perform ? 

Mr. Grsson. I don’t remember any that he performed. 

Mr. Bonamt. So as far as you remember, he got the $6,000 for doing 
nothing ? 

Mr. Grrson. I said that I don’t remember why he got the $6,000. 
I don’t remember the transaction. 

Mr. Bonomr. I say as far as you can recall, he got the $6,000 for 
doing nothing? 

Mr. Girson. I don’t say that, Mr. Bonomi. I said I don’t remember 
why he got the $6,000. I don’t remember the specific transaction. 
There is no question he got the $6,000. He was active in the boxing 
managers guild at that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was there an organization known as the Nevill Ad- 
vertising Agency activated in 1954? 

Mr. Girson. I don’t remember the exact date, but judging by the 
discontinuance of the Telradio promotions and the beginning of 
Nevill, I would say 1954. 

Mr. Bonomr. And in the period from 1954 through 1957, were you 
the working head of Nevill? 

Mr. Greson. In connection with these payments, yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. You were the person who was responsible for any 
payments made by Nevill, is that correct ? 

Mr. Greson. Not any payments, but these specific payments that 
are in question here. 

Mr. Bonomt. You mean the payments to Mrs. Frank Carbo and 
the payments to Jack Kearns, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall stating in an interview with me, on 
November 30 of 1960 that 10 percent of the proceeds from the weekly 
TV fights flowed from Telradio to Nevill during that period ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. My hesitancy—I don’t know when Cameo came 
in, whether Cameo made Nevill but Nevill got 10 percent. Nevill got 10 
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percent of the gross television payments on the weekly series on 
Wednesday night, during the period of its operation. 

Mr. Bonomi. You heard the testimony that Nevill received $229,- 
871 from Telradio promotions from January 1954 to August 31 of 
1957 ? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. And that represented 10 percent of the weekly TV 
proceeds, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grisson. For the period covered; it meant that during—that 
that period, I don’t know what periods are included in the 229, that 
we were paying Nevill on a basis of $2,229,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. Jack Kearns and Mrs. Frank Carbo; were they 
the only persons receiving payments from Nevill, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Gisson. To my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall stating in an interview on November 30, 
as the accountant has testified, that Kearns received about 50 percent 
of the $229,000 ? 

Mr. Grsson. I remember his saying it and we totaled up figures. 
I don’t remember the exact amount, but roughly there could be some 
difference of a few thousand dollars with Kearns. Roughly that 
would be correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Roughly one-half? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And do you recall 

Senator Kerauver. Was that in addition to the $27,000 that he re- 
ceived direct from Telradio, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Grsson. I think the figure, Senator, applied only to the Nevill 
period. The Telradio payments were totaled separately. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is correct. And do you recall stating in the in- 
terview on November 30 of 1960 with the subcommittee that Mrs. Frank 
Carbo received approximately one-fifth of that $229,000? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes. We totaled the payments up that had been made 
here, and they ran between $40,000 and $45,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated you made these payments, is that correct? 

Mr. Grsson. Or caused them to be made. [I certainly had knowl- 
edge of all of them. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you inform Mr. Norris that you were making these 
payments ? 

Mr. Greson. Mr. Norris and I discussed all of them before they 
were made, including the payments to Mrs. Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did anybody else have to OK the payments? 

Mr. Greson. Arthur Wirtz. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate the circumstances of the hiring of 
Mrs. Carbo by Nevill ? 

Mr. Gteson. In considering again the circumstances we were opera- 
ting under and Kearns’ position, in talking with Mr. Norris, we de- 
cided again as a matter of judgment at that time to counterbalance 
or to negate any possible ill effects with the Kearns’ type organiza- 
tion to retain the services of Mrs. Viola Carbo. We paid her the 
amounts indicated, which represented our estimate of the value of 
those services which amounted to about half of the amounts we were 
paying Kearns. 
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Mr. Bonomi. You say that you were hiring Mrs. Carbo as a trouble- 
shooter ? 

Mr. Greson. No, I didn’t say that, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. I don’t quite understand that, Mr. Gibson. You hired 
Mrs. Carbo to counterbalance Jack Kearns? Is that what you are 
saying ? 

Senator Krerauver. That is what he said, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir; that is what I said. 

Mr. Bonomi. Could you detail that or explain just what you mean 
by that statement ? 

Senator Krerauver. How was she going to counterbalance Jack 
Kearns? 

Mr. Girson. Senator, we were dealing with many managers, many 
that Mr. Bonomi listed this morning in asking me questions, whom 
we knew to be friendly with Frank Carbo. Those managers and those 
fighters, the fighters that they managed were important fighters. We 
wanted to provide a continuity of our weekly televised series so that 
while there were many managers who were not friendly with or in- 
fluenced by Carbo, there were several, in fact many, who were friendly 
to Carbo, so that we did not want the impression that while we wanted 
another force moving, we did not want to give the impression that we 
didn’t want to deal with all managers so long as we got fights that 
weren’t fixed. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being present, Mr. Gibson, when I in- 
terviewed, Mr. Norris on September 27 of 1960? 

Mr. Grson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time do you recall that I asked Mr. Norris the 
purpose of the payments by Nevill to Mrs. Carbo? 

Mr. Grisson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And do you recall that Mr. Norris said at that time 
that it was for Carbo’s “good will” ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is your explanation the same? 

Mr. Greson. I think it is consistent. We certainly didn’t want his 
ill will, and to have paid Kearns and in the paying of Kearns to 
have aided in the formation of and taking any particular interests 
without some expression to him might have resulted in ill will. That, 
at least, was our judgment at that time. 

Mr. Bonomt. So that the $40,000 that went to Mrs. Carbo was for 
Frank Carbo’s good will, is that correct? 

Mr. Grsson. And the managers with whom he was friendly and 
with whom he had contact. 

Mr. Bonomr. And over whom he had control, is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. That is your statement. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is your statement ? 

Mr. Greson. I said the managers with whom he was friendly and 
with whom he had contact. 

Mr. Bonomi. And I am asking you was it also for the managers 
over whom he had control ? 

Mr. Gisson. And those managers over whom he had control; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state the circumstances under which Mrs. 
Frank Carbo was hired by Nevill ? 
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Mr. Grrson. I don’t remember the detailed circumstances but the 
suggestion came from Mr. Norris, and if he is to testify his memory 
might be a little better than mine, but he suggested it and I worked 
out the details of the employment. 

Mr. Bonomt. How was Mrs. Carbo informed that she was to go on 
the payroll of Nevill Advertising? 

Mr. Grrson. She called me in Chicago and arranged to come in and 
we discussed it. 

Mr. Grrson. Did Mr. Norris state to you that he had requested that 
Mrs. Carbo join the Nevill Advertising Co. ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Bonomt. So, in other words, the impetus in this matter came 
from Mr. Norris, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you were following instructions, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did Mr. Carbo suggest that things might be 
easier and you would get along better if his wife were employed ? 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir, not to my knowledge, Senator, it certainly 
was never said to me. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you talk with Mr. Carbo about it? 

Mr. Greson. No, sir; I didn’t discuss it with him at all. 

Senator Kerauver. It must have been discussed with him some- 
where along the line. 

Mr. Gtrson. I would think so, but I had no discussions with him. 

Senator Kerauver. You never discussed it with him? 

Mr. Grrson. If anyone did, it would have been Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did Mr. Norris ever state to you that he had discussed 
this matter with Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Greson. No; he did not. 

Mr. Bonomt. So as far as you know, one day Mr. Norris instructed 
you to put Mrs. Carbo on the Nevill payroll, is the correct? 

Mr. Greson. Well, I don’t think that is quite an accurate descrip- 
tion of the events that transpired. We had, as I have indicated, these 
contracts that during this period amounted to more than $2 million. 
We were considering every day the facts that we faced, what we had 
to do, the increasing scarcity of talent, so that it did not just happen 
that he came in and said, “As of tomorrow you will hire Mrs. Carbo.” 
But we were concerned and perhaps even before the specific decision 
was made we talked about it, but the impetus came from him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who decided what percentage of the proceeds should 
go to Mrs. Carbo? 

Mr. Grzson. I think roughly we decided that about a half of the 
amounts that would be paid Kearns would be paid her. When I say 
we, Mr. Norris and I. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall the circumstances under which this 
percentage arrangement was worked out? 

Mr. Ginson. I don’t quite understand your question, Mr. Bonomi. 
The discussions were Mr. Norris and 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you decide on percentages for Mr. Kearns and 
for Viola Carbo as a result of a conference with James D. Norris? 

Mr. Grsson. Mr. Norris and I decided jointly, that is we discussed 
the amounts involved, the percentages, and the agreements were in 
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a sense unilateral, that is, neither Kearns nor Viola Masters, Viola 
Carbo, has ever examined any of our books and records. They have 
taken our statement as to the 10 percent or the checks that have been 
received, and we have never gone into any detailed discussion. We 
decided this is what we were going to pay, and they accepted it. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the time that Mrs. Carbo was employed by 
Nevill, what services did she perform, if any ? 

Mr. Grisson. Other than telephone conversations and reporting on 
some fighters in Florida where she was then living, none. 

Mr. Bonomi. What kind of reporting would she do, Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Greson. She would tell me about the fighters that were in 
Florida, principally Gavilan, the condition he was in, and would pass 
on some of the rumors with which we were plagued thousands of 
times a day in our business. With having to keep up with at least 
for the making of these hundred fights a year, we had to get every 
available bit of information we could from everybody. My telephone 
calls ran from 30 to 40 a day on long distance alone, so that she along 
with many others kept us acquainted. We many times had to make 
last minute substitutions, some as late as the day before a fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mrs. Carbo kept you informed about Gavilan’s condi- 
tion, is that right? 

Mr. Greson. I said Gavilan was one of the fighters that I remember 
discussing with her, but other than 

Mr. Bonomi. Is she either a doctor or a licensed manager ? 

Mr. Greson. Neither. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you understood all along that you were making 
these payments for Frank Carbo’s “good will,” is that right? 

Mr. Greson. And for the effect. that. it would have on the fighters 
and managers with whom he was friendly. 

Mr. Bonomr. When you say “effect,” what do you mean? Do you 
mean that Mr. Carbo could enforce his will upon these people he 
controlled ? 

Mr. Gipson. I am not saying that. 

Senator Krravuver. I think it is clear what he means, use his good 
influence with them. 

Mr. Bonomi. Why did you hire Mrs. Carbo instead of Mr. Frank 
Carbo? 

Mr. Gipson. Because it looked a little bit better on our records, 
not ever considering the possibility of being called before a Senate 
investigative committee to have Viola Masters down instead of Frank 
Carbo. 

Senator Keravver. That is an honest answer. But did you know 
that Viola Masters was Mrs. Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Gipson. Sir, I was introduced to her as Mrs. Carbo. The cir- 
cumstances of marriage I know nothing about, but she was identified 
to me as Mrs. Carbo. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you tell her where to go or just let her 
go where she wanted to? 

Mr. Grirson. She spent most of her time in Florida. I didn’t have 
any control over her movements. 

Senator Krravver. These checks to her seem to be after withhold- 
ing. Is that withholding for income taxes? 

‘Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir, and Kearns similarly. 

Senator Keravuver. Kearns similarly? 
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Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir; we deducted taxes. 

Senator Kerauver. One of these Kearns checks seems to be—I 
thought there was one in the even amount of $10,000. 

Mr. Greson. That was one where there was no deduction, Senator, 
and that was in payment for services in connection with a specific 
fight. 

Senator Keravuver. That is the check of August 24, 1954. 

Mr. Gisson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Telradio promotion is incorporated in the lump 
sum of $10,000, so there is no deduction there. 

Mr. Grsson. No, sir; there is none on that. 

Senator Kerauver. But the others here are the net after the with- 
holding ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, how do you explain the over $100,000 in 
payments to Jack Kearns from Nevill? What services did Mr. 
Kearns perform ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, in our view, Mr. Kearns was worth that to us. 
The best public relations—our relations were not too good, but the 
best we could get resulted from good fights. Mr. Kearns made a num- 
ber of very good fights for us. He and I traveled together many times 
to many places, sometimes unsuccessfully. He spent a considerable 
amount of time in his nonmanagerial functions, and in addition built 
the managers guild up to a point where it was sued in Ohio for 
violating the antitrust statutes, so it did have a degree of power. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that you were paying Jack Kearns for the good- 
will of the Internation: il Boxing Managers Guild, is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. That is part of it, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is the other part? 

Mr. Girson. I described the many matches that he helped us make 
out of which we got more than an adequate return and more than the 
amount in profits that we paid him. 

Mr. Bonomi. You are stating he produced, is that right? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Kept the flow of fighters going to the IBC, is that 
right? 

Mr. Gisson. Even more important, one of the most important 
matches he made, and he alone could have made it, was the Moore- 
Durelle fight in Montreal that resulted in our getting renewal of a 
contract. It was a very exciting fight, our first championship fight in 
Canada. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you describe Jack Kearns as a roving am- 
bassador of good will ? 

Mr. Gipson. I would go a little bit further than that, back to the 
Shelby, Mont., days when he was spoken about a little more harshly, 
and he was the originator of the million-dollar gates with Tex Rickard 
having promoted the Dempsey-Carpentier fight so he has had a con- 
siderable experience and background in being a little more than an 
ambassador of good will in the boxing business. 

Mr. Bonomi. In any case, about $150,000 was paid by Nevill to Mrs. 
Frank Carbo and Jack Kearns for good will; isn’t that right? 


Mr. Gipson. That is your statement, again, Mr. Bonomi. I have 
explained 
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Mr. Bonomi. What is your statement, Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Gisson. I have explained that Mr. Kearns did a great deal 
more than spread good will and cheer for us. 

Senator Krrauver. I think we understand what the relationship 
was, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was it a fact that Mr. Norris’ personal relation to 
Frank Carbo was much closer than yours? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact, also, that you had considerable contact 
with Frank Carbo in the period from 1950 until 1959 when he went 
to prison ¢ 

Mr. Greson. Not all of it pleasant. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you describe the pleasant and unpleasant ? 

Mr. Gisson. There were no pleasant, but Mr. Carbo and I under- 
stand each other very well. I think I represented an antagonistic 
element to him. Mr. Kearns is subpenaed and can confirm tomorrow a 
situation which pretty much reflects Carbo’s and my relationship. 
Carbo spread word around New York at the time of the Jimmy Mur- 
ray incident when Murray was not getting fights in California that 
I needed to be taught a lesson, that I was getting a little too big. 
Kearns, in a discussion one night, rallied to my defense whereupon 
Carbo told him he was nothing but a nigger lover. So I asked Jack 
Kearns, who immediately relayed this information to me, the first 
time he saw the gentleman wherever it was to call me. So Kearns 
called me one night in New York at the time of a fight—I think 


the Moore-Olson fight—and said that Carbo was on his way out to [| 
the Navarro Hotel where he, Kearns, was then staying. Carbo came | 


out with his wife and I went up and told him I had heard the remark, 
that I had gotten to a stage in life where I wasn’t sensitive about 
things like that particularly considering the source, but I wanted him 
to know one thing: So long as I was in the International Boxing Club 
he was not going to tell me where to put fights and that Mr. Jimmy 
Murray would not get any fights and whatever he wanted to make of 
it he could make of it. 

So we understood each other. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall the date of the Moore-Olson fight in 
New York? 


Mr. Gipson. No; I don’t. I don’t know that that is the fight. | 


I know it was an Olson fight. I don’t remember the date; no. 
a It was a fight in the early 1950’s that you are talking 
about ¢ 

Mr. Greson. That is right; I am talking about the early 1950's. 

Mr. Bonomi. Despite this personal disagreement that you had with 
Frank Carbo, that didn’t prevent you from making goodwill pay- 
ments from 1954 to 1957, did it? 

Mr. Gisson. In the course of 9 years, Mr. Bonomi, I paid a lot 
of people I didn’t like. 

Mr. Bonomi. Because you had to? 

Mr. Gieson. Because I felt it was good for the business. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me ask one question, if I may interrupt. 
Did Kearns know that Carbo was getting paid and did Garbo know 
that Kearns was getting paid, or did they keep these payments a 
secret from each other ? 
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Mr. Grrson. I would not be prepared to answer that, Senator. 
I never discussed one with the other. I am certain Kearns now 
knows it because he was asked about Viola Masters. He didn’t know, 
in his words, who Viola Masters was, but I think he knows now. 
Whether he knew at the time I don’t know. 

Senator Krravver. Anyway, you didn’t particularly want them 
to know, did you? 

Mr. Gipson. I wasn’t too anxious; no, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. After this incident that you spoke about, did you 
meet with Carbo on a number of occasions in New York? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, several occasions, but never for more than very 
brief moments. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall meeting with him in January of 1958? 

Mr. Gipson. Is that occasion the Roosevelt Hotel? 

Mr. Bonomi. I believe so, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gipson. Just as your accountant couldn’t remember the date 
he was hired, these dates get hazy and confused over the years. But 
I do remember his coming up; yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall what happened when you met Mr. 
Carbo person to person ? 

Mr. Gisson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. In January of 1958? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What happened, and where did this occur? 

Mr. Gipson. It occurred in the Roosevelt Hotel. I got a call one 
morning. Carbo was always cryptic and brief on the phone, “Hello, 
boy, how are you, what are you doing?” I said, “I’m having coffee.’ 
He said, “I’m in the lobby. Ill come up.” 

He came up and we had desultory talk for a few minutes. To make 
conversation, I told him we were all concerned about the Logart- 
Akins fight about which the New York Commission was very anxious. 
We talked for about 10 minutes. He had a cup of coffee and left. It 
was not a friendly social meeting. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time, didn’t Carbo say that the Logart-Akins 
match was OK with him? 

Mr. Gipson. He said, “It’s all right with me.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he say it was OK with him? 

Mr. Gipson. I think his exact language was, “It’s all right with 
me.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Why would Carbo have to say that the match was 
“all right” with him? 

Mr. Greson. Well, he pleaded guilty, Mr. Bonomi, to being an un- 
licensed matchmaker for the fight, so I guess he had some control over 
both fighters. 

Mr. Bonomi. He pleaded guilty to being the unlicensed match- 
maker for the International Boxing Club in that bout, did he not? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, he pleaded guilty. I don’t know what 
“ ae, DROME, That bout was promoted by the IBC of New York, was 
It not { 

Mr. Greson. It was really promoted for the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, because if you will remember there was a drawing 
and the match was made in the office of Nat Fleischer. 
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Mr. Bonomi. And that bout was promoted by the IBC of New 
York, was it not ? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time was James D. Norris president, or had 
he resigned ? 

Mr. Grsson. What was the date of that fight? 

Mr. Bonomi. March 21, 1958. 

Mr. Greson. I think it is very close to the date. I was made presi- 
dent in April so it is very close. I think he possibly was the president 
still then. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Mr. Norris resigned, in the midst 
of the New York County grand jury investigation of boxing, as presi- 
dent of the International Boxing Club of New York? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, after he had had a heart attack, too. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, but does that refresh your memory as far as the 
dates go? 

Mr. Gieson. It is at or about-that time that he resigned. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was anybody else present at this meeting with Frank 
Carbo when he said the Logart-Akins bout was “all right” with him? 

Mr. Ginson. Not in my place, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. This was in your suite at the Hotel Roosevelt, in 
New York? 

Mr. Grrson. Roosevelt. Hotel, that is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. At this time the payments from Nevill to Mrs. Frank 
Carbo had been discontinued, is that correct ? 

Mr. Girson. They had been, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Carbo receive any money to your knowledge 
for saying that the Logart-Akins fight was “all right” with him ? 

Mr. Girson. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you able to tell the subcommittee, Mr. Gibson, 
about Carbo’s role in any matches sponsored by the IBC of New 
York or of Illinois? 

Mr. Gigson. The Logart-Akins role is a matter of record. 

Mr. Bonomi. You mean that Frank Carbo made the fight? 

Mr. Grrson. The fight was made by the New York State Athletic 
Commission, but we couldn’t get the fighters together, and his activi- 
ties as reflected in the court records cost us another $10,000-$15,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. His activities as being an undercover matchmaker? 

Mr. Greson. Right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that right? 

Mr. Ginson. Whatever they were cost us money. 

Mr. Bonomt. In the IBC of New York? 

Mr. Grisson. We were the ones that got taken advantage of finan- 
cially. 

Mr. Bonomr. You just stated that you had been taken advantage of. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. In connection with the bout ? 

Mr. Girson. We made an offer to both fighters. Exact amounts I 
can’t remember. The fight again had been made as an elimination, as 
the result of an elimination contest with drawings conducted under the 
supervision of the New York State Athletic Commission. So the fight 
was ordered by that commission. 

We made an offer, a very fair and we thought a reasonable offer. 
When the price finally came down we paid out at least $10,000 more 
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than we took in from all sources including our television money. So 
in that sense, we were taken advantage of. We were ordered to make 
a fight by the commissioner, they said it was very important to the 
commissioner, Mr. Helfand, and the only way we could make it was to 
meet the rather exorbitant demands that both made of us. 

Mr. Bonomr. On behalf of Frank Carbo 4 

Mr. Gieson. Well, I don’t know in whose behalf. They were osten- 
sibly acting for themselves. I don’t know what they did with Carbo, 
but they had a remarkable uniformity in demands. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is Mr. Carbo and the managers ? 

Mr. Gisson. The managers who talked with us. 

Mr. Bonomi. You are aware, are you not, that on February 10 of 
1958 there was a conference in the apartment of Herman Wallman 
between Mr. Norris and Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir, I have heard about it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Norris relate to you his experience in that 
apartment ¢ 

Mr. Greson. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did he say ? 

Mr. Greson. He said that he went up and informed everybody, 
meaning everybody at this meeting, and as I remember it there were 
more than Carbo and Wallman present 

Mr. Bonomi. Was the matchmaker for the IBC of New York, Billy 
Brown, present at this meeting ¢ 

Mr. Greson. And I also think Jimmy White was there, who wanted 
the match for Denver, and Mr. Norris told me that he said that this 
match had to go in New York, and he wanted everybody to know that 
the match had to go in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he relate to you more of his conversation with 
Frank Carbo at that time? 

Mr. Gisson. No, he didn’t. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gibson, when did you stop paying Mrs. 
Carbo? 

Mr. Greson. Senator, I don’t remember the exact date, but it is the 
last check—all of our payments were by check, and it is the last Nevill 
check. We haven’t paid anything since then to either Carbo or 
Kearns. 

Senator Keravver. Is it about the time that IBC went out of busi- 
hess, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grizson. No sir, it was considerably before then. 

Senator Kerauver. Late 1957? 

Mr. Gisson. I would say about 1957; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Then did you get money to Carbo or to some- 
one connected with him after that time? 

Mr. Girson. No, sir. No, sir, all of our payments were by check 
except in case of Viola Masters, the person named in the check—in 
her case she got the money, but every payment that we made was by 
check. 

Senator Krerauver. How did you ever get the name Viola Mas- 
ters when you knew she was Mrs. Carbo? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, I don’t think she was Mrs, Carbo when we 
started paying. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, when she got married, you kept on with 
that name? 
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Mr. Grisson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Suppose we take a 10 minute recess. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator Kerauver. We will proceed now for about 30 minutes. Ob- 
viously, we are not going to get through this evening, so you don’t 
mind staying over, do you? 

Mr. Gison. Yes, sir, I will stay over. 

Senator Kerauver. Before we get started, may I ask has the IBC 
been a profitable operation over the entire period of years ? 

Mr. Gisson. It was, Senator, up to the time of the Supreme Court 
affirmance of the Ryan decree. Actually, this operation as we ran it 
was successful only that it built into a few big matches a year which 
represented the real source of profit, and over the period of 7 or 8 
years we had some very good matches. We lost on others. But, by 
and large, it was a very profitable operation. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean by very profitable? IBC 
operated for approximately 9 years, from 1949 to 1958, when the 
Supreme Court knocked you out. How was the profit? 

Mr. Gipson. It is very hard, Senator—our contracts would run 
on Wednesday nights about a million and a half dollars a year on 
the regular weekly fights. We put on normally six to eight champ- 
ionships. Mr. Wirtz guarded his books very carefully and I didn’t 
have access with all of the corporations, but I would hazard a guess 
that the operation would make $200,000 to $250,000 a year net during 
the time when we could run freely with the championship, that is 
before taxes, of course. 

Senator Keravuver. But I mean what would be the take, the rev- 
ene, on an average for a year? 

Mr. Gigson. Oh, the total amount handled ? 

Senator Kreravver. Yes. 

Mr. Ginson. On Wednesday nights we would run a million and a 
half, on Friday nights about $3 million in television weekly pay- 
ments. Then on some matches, the Robinson-Turpin fight in New 
York did over $700,000. Several, the Marciano fights did, including 
theater television, over a million dollars, so that during the course 
of a year in good years we would handle 6 to 8— $814 million total 
receipts. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Let’s get along now, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams will question Mr. Windisch, the ac- 
countant, concerning payments to Cameo. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Windisch, did you prepare a list similar to 
the list that you prepared on the other corporations showing the pay- 
roll disbursements by Cameo Enterprises, Inc., in the period from 
1957 to March of 1960? 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS W. WINDISCH, STAFF ACCOUNTANT— 
Resumed 


Mr. Winpiscu. Yes; I did. The list is a list of salary payments 
to a Morris Schmertzler. There is a series of checks, $2,000 per 
month from February 1957 to March 1960. When I say checks for 
$2,000, these are gross amounts, the salary payments, the actual 
cash that the man received was less because of withholding taxes and 
soon. The total of these checks was $76,000. 
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Senator Kerauver. How much? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. $76,000, Senator. 

May we offer the list of the checks taken from the books totaling 
$76,000? We also have the $2,000 a month gross—— 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s make the list exhibit 17. I don’t see much 
use in copying all of these checks into the record, although they will 
be filed with the subcommittee. However, the list of checks will be 
printed. 

Mr. Wititams. We just wanted to say that we did have copies of 
the checks. 

(Photostats of the checks may be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. A list of checks may be found as Exhibit No. 17 on p. 982.) 

Senator Kerauver. This starts with February 1957. Were there 
checks before that time? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. None that we found. 

Mr. Winpiscu. None that we located. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you have the records and books of Cameo 
Enterprises, Inc., prior to that time? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Prior to this time, Cameo, from what I understand, 
was operated not for boxing but for a different purpose. The books 
that would relate to boxing started in about this period. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Cameo was the successor. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; I understand. 

All right, go ahead, Mr. Williams. Is that all you wanted of Mr. 
Windisch ? 

Mr. Wiii1ams. That is all at this time. 

Senator Krravuver. This $76,000 is from the period of February 
28, 1957, through March 31, 1960. 

Mr. Bonomi. May we call Detective Thomas O’Brien of the Crimi- 
nal Intelligence Department of the New York Police Department to 
the stand at this time? 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. O’Brien, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. O’Brien. I do. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. O’Brien. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS W. O’BRIEN, DETECTIVE, CRIMINAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. Bonomt. Mr. O’Brien, are you a detective in the New York 
Police Department ? 

Mr. O’Brren. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Bonomr. Are you with the criminal intelligence division of that 
department ? 

Mr. O’Brren. It is the criminal intelligence department. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been a detective with the New 
York Police Department ? 

Mr. O’Brien. For the past 15 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been attached to the criminal in- 
telligence department ? 
Mr. O’Brien. For about the past 3 years. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Have you appeared as a witness before the Senate 
Rackets Committee on a number of occasions? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is more popularly known as the McClellan 
Committee, is that correct? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. In response to a request from the subeommittee, have 
you prepared a background report concerning a person named Morris 
Schmertzler ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. I have before me the records taken from the criminal 
intelligence squad. Morris Schmertzler is known to the New York 
Police Department under a number of B 33559. He is also listed in 
our known gamblers file. The known gambler file in the New York 
Police Department gives persons the designated numbers who are 
bigtime gamblers and are associated with gamblers. He has a record 
for bookmaking in New Jersey, and his date of birth is September 
23, 1899. He lives in the Hampshire House in New York and his asso- 
ciates are Frank Ritter, also known as Red Reed, who is a big gambler; 
Arthur Karp, who is a well-known gambler; Hymie Siegal ; Dave 
Gieger; Morris Becker; Duke Becker; Dewey Levinson ; Bobby 
Blanche; and also Carmine Galente, who at the present time is on 
trial for conspiracy in New York for interstate or transporting large 
amounts of narcotics, from Canada. Galente and about 10 others 
are on trial at the present time and Galente had been a fugitive. He 
had been arrested or been indicted in a similar situation with Vito 
Genovese for bringing in narcotics from Canada. As far as Max 
Courtney’s background is concerned 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. O’Brien, is Morris Schmertzler also known as 
Max Courtney ? 

Mr. O’Brren. He is more familiarly known as Max Courtney. He 
calls himself Max Courtney 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that how he is known in the gambling world? 

Mr. O’Brien. Right, that is how he is known. On his driver’s 
license, on his permanent driver’s license, I think you would be inter- 
ested to know that he lists his business address as the Cameo Enter- 
prises at 3180 Sheridan Road, Chicago. He and Frank Reed are 
known to be the dominant factor in a large American gambling syndi- 
cate which operates in Montreal, Canada. Around 1957 in a surveil- 
lance report on the Robinson-Basilio— 

Senator Kerrauver. I think we could all hear you better, Mr. 
O’Brien, if you would just sit by Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. O’Brien. We had him under observation at the Robinson- 
Basilio fight on September 23, 1957, and prior to the main bout 
he and the followi ing persons were observed congregating and in con- 
versation; the group that he was with included some of the top 
criminals in New York: Freak Brehenny. Frank Brehenny was 
mentioned in the McClellan hearings as operating juke boxes and a 
big gambler from the Bronx. 

Vincent Alo, Ottilio Caruso, who is also known as Frankie ths 
Bug, who is a big dope peddler; and Anniello “Big T” Ercole, who is 
now dead, but was a big gambler, a big racketeer ; James Plumeri 
also known as Jimmy Doyle; Johnny Oddo also known as Johnny 
Bath Bei uch; and Toddo Marino, some of our well known racketeers 
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from Brooklyn. Reed and Courtney were together with Harry 
Champ Segal who is an ex-fighter and hangs around with all these 
racketeers in the boxing mob in New York, and a Johnny Franzese, 
who is one of the coming boys. Franzese is just a young fellow that 
is sort of a strong-arm man. 

Mr. Bonomi. This person who is listed on the books of Cameo En- 
terprises as Morris Schmertzler is Max Courtney, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir; it was right on his driver’s license. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is one of the big-time gamblers in the United 
States, is that correct ? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. We will make this for the record exhibit 18. 

(Exhibit No. 18 may be found on p. 983.) 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, during the period from 1957 to 1960, 
were you an oflicer in Cameo Enterprises, Inc. ? 


TESTIMONY OF TRUMAN K. GIBSON, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
WILLIAM R. MING, JR.—Resumed 


Mr. Girson. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that the successor corporation to Telradio ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did it assume the functions of Telradio from 1957 
until 1960 ? 

Mr. Greson. Insofar as my activities with it were concerned, which 
meant executing a contract with the sponsor which had to be guaran- 
teed by the Chicago stadium corporation. 

Mr. Bonomrt. But Cameo’s primary function was to contract with 
the advertising agencies for the televising of Wednesday night bouts, 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Norris chairman of the board of directors 
of Cameo? 

Mr. Gigson. I don’t really know, Mr. Bonomi. He was an officer, 
no question about that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Arthur Wirtz president and a director of 
Cameo ? 

Mr. Gigson. On that, again, my information about Cameo is con- 
tained in the letter that I sent the committee from Mr. Wirtz which 
represents my sole knowledge of Cameo or its activities. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were vice president of Cameo, is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. So that I could sign contracts, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You heard the testimony that a person named Max 
Courtney received $76,000 from Cameo in the period from February 
1957 to March 1960? 

Mr. Girson. Well, before that, last Wednesday you asked me who 
a Morris Schmertzler was and I told you I had never heard the name, 
and I have heard the testimony today. 

Mr. Bonomt. That is the reason we are inquiring. You heard the 
testimony today ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Bonomi. That $76,000 went from Cameo to this person named 
Max Courtney ? 

Mr. Gisson. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the time that Max Courtney was on the pay- 
roll of Cameo, were you aware of this fact ? 

Mr. Grsson. I was not. I didn’t know it until Wednesday, until 
you told me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who had control of Cameo? 

Mr. Grsson. Either Mr. Wirtz or Mr. Norris, or both. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was responsible for the hiring and firing at 
Cameo ? 

Mr. Gisson, Either Mr. Wirtz or Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know this man Max Courtney at the time 
that he was put on the payroll of Cameo? 

Mr. Grisson. I did not know he was on the payroll, but I have 
known Max Courtney for the last 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that you knew him prior to 1957 when he was put 
on the payroll, is that correct? 

Mr. Gipson. I knew him prior to 1957, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. As an officer of the company yourself, do you have 
any knowledge of the services performed by Max Courtney on behalf 
of Cameo Enterprises ? 

Mr. Gipson. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who would be the person who would know about 
this? 

Mr. Greson. Mr. Norris is subpenaed for this week. I am certain 
he can tell you. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know that Gertrude Knowles was the secre- 
tary of that corporation ? 

Mr. Grrson. No, I don’t, Mr. Bonomi. I know that Mrs. Knowles 
is an employee of Mr. Wirtz and is in all or a majority of his 70-odd 
companies, but I don’t know anything about her position in Cameo. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is she the wife, by the way, of Hector Knowles, who 
was the manager of Chuck Davey a welterweight contender? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say you have no personal knowledge of the fact 
that Courtney was on the payroll of Cameo? 

Mr. Gisson. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Bonomi. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. The first I knew about it was Wednesday when you 
told me. 

Mr. Bonomr. In the period that you have known him, did you 
know him to be a big-time bookmaker ? 

Mr. Gisson. Not being a betting man myself I did not know him to 
be a bookmaker. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did you think his occupation was? 

Mr. Gipson. I did not know. I knew he was a bookmaker on the 
tracks in New York when it was legal, but I didn’t know what his 
business was. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that in the 7 years that you knew him, you didn’t 
know what his occupation was; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gieson. I did not inquire, no. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever have any business dealings yourself 
with Max Courtney? 

Mr. Gipson. The only time Max Courtney and I had anything ap- 
proaching a business deal had to do with the attempted sale of some of 
the motion pictures, back motion pictures that we had for the fights. 
Mr. Courtney arranged an cn ae with George Woods who I 
think was with the William Morris Agency and with whom he was 
ver be friendly. Nothing came of the arrangement. That is we didn’t 

e the sale. 

Mr. Bonomi. Those are the only business dealings with Max 
Courtney, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. To the best of my recollection, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you meet Geattant 

Mr. Grrson. Mr. Norris introduced him to me in the early 1950’s. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you know Courtney as a close friend of Mr. 
Norris during that period ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. As a matter of fact, they both told me they had 
known each other for a much longer period from the racetrack days 
around New York. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you ever know Max Courtney to be a boxing 
promoter or an advertising executive ? 

Mr. Grrson. Never. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you ever hear of Max Courtney contracting with 
advertising agencies for the televising of Wednesday night bouts ? 

Mr. Gipson. No. I did that, and I know he didn’t do it. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know of anything that Max Courtney did in 
relation to Cameo? 

Mr. Greson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. You say you did the contracting, is that correct? 

Mr. Greson. For the sale of television rights, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. If there had been something done by him, would 
you have known about it? 

Mr. Grsson. If it had to do with boxing, Senator, I would have 
known about it, yes, sir, in the arranging of contracts or matches. 

Senator Krravver. You don’t know what his business was or what 
he did, and if he did anything in the way of boxing, you would have 
known about it? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Gibson, we are going to excuse you now 
until 10 o’clock in the morning. You and Mr. Ming will come back 
then. 

We will proceed with the placing of some reports in the record 
before we adjourn for tonight. 

Mr. Grsson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. Thank you very much. I want to say, Mr. 
Gibson, I think you have been very cooperative with the committee 
today and we appreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Mrwa. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Turley, will you come around, sir? 

Let me say at the beginning, as I have said before, that some of 
these people mentioned today will testify later, but if anybody any- 
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where feels that he has any explanation or any statement that he wants 
to make, if he will let me hear from him, or let some member of the 
staff of the committee know, we will put him on the stand forthwith. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. TURLEY, STAFF INVESTIGATOR— 
Resumed 


Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Turley, have you prepared background reports, 
and do you have the arrest records, of certain people mentioned 
during the course of Mr. Gibson’s testimony ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you give them in order, and will you please 
speak right into the microphone so you can be heard? 

Mr. Turtey. John DeJohn and Joseph Netro are the comanagers 
of former welterweight and middleweight champion, Carmen Basilio. 
Willie Ketchum’s true name is Willie Friedland, FBI No. 366027. He 
was born July 20, 1904, in Europe and is a former resident of the State 
of New York, now living in Los Angeles. 

Ketchum is the manager of record for Featherweight Champion 
Davey Moore, and was listed as Jimmy Carter’s manager when 
Carter was the lightweight champion of the world. The t anaes of 
Ketchum’s criminal record shows that he was arrested by the New 
York Police on February 15, 1924, on charges of grand larceny. This 
case was dismissed March 13, 1924. Ketchum’s only additional arrest 
occurred on February 14, 1933, in New York when he was charged 
with homicide committed with an automobile. This charge was 
dropped and the case was dismissed on February 23, 1933. 

During an investigation of boxing conducted in California by a 
committee appointed by the Governor, evidence was obtained showing 
that even though Ketchum was Jimmy Carter’s manager of record, 
matchmakers dealt directly with Frank Carbo for Carter’s services. 

Ketchum is known to be a close associate of Frank Carbo and is 
often referred to as one of Carbo’s front managers. Other close 
associates of Ketchum include the notorious Mickey Cohen. 

Anthony Ferrante—Anthony Vito Ferrante was born October 8, 
1920, in Philadelphia, Pa. Was last known to reside at 2902 South 
18th Street in that city. Ferrante is currently licensed in Pennsyl- 

ania as the manager of boxer, Joey Giardello, the No. 4 ranked mid- 
dleweight contender according to Ring magazine ratings. Ferrante 
formerly managed Wallace “Bud” Smith, ex-lightweight champion of 
the world. 

According to records of the Philadelphia Police Department, 
Anthony Ferrante, FBI No. 576857, was arrested March 17, 1950, for 
receiving stolen goods. He subsequently received a sentence of 2 years 

robation with the proviso that he make restitution in the amount of 
31,000. Philadelphia Police records further show that Ferrante was 
arrested on November 12, 1951, for carrying a concealed deadly weapon 
and assault and battery. He was convicted and required to pay costs. 
Ferrante was next arrested in Philadelphia March 17, 1954, for assault 
and battery on a police officer, resisting arrest, and disorderly conduct. 
The charges were later dismissed. The police records further dis- 
close that Ferrante was arrested in Newark, N.J., on September 21, 
1956, for possession of an unregistered still. On November 19, 1956, 
after trial by jury Ferrante was acquitted. 
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According to information developed by the subcommittee staff, 
Ferrante in April 1959 attempted to force his way into the comanage- 
ment of Philadelphia boxer, Charlie Scott, by ‘intimidating Scott’s 
manager, Joseph Granby. When Granby refused to submit to the 
demands of Ferrante he was assaulted by Ferrante in the corridor out- 
side of the Pennsylvania Athletic Commission offices. Legal action 
filed against Ferrante by Granby was dropped when Granby accepted 
a $750 settlement from Ferrante. 

When testifying at a Pennsylvania Athletic Commission hearing in 
1955 Ferrante stated that he did not know Frank Carbo. However, 
when John DeJohn, comanager of Basilio, testified before the New 
York County grand jury, June 29, 1959, he stated that while visiting 
Ferrante in Philadelphia in April 1959 that Ferrante drove him to a 
residence where Ferrante met with Carbo who was then a fugitive 
from justice. According to a recent report from reliable individuals 
and Government agencies, Frank Carbo’s wife, Viola Masters Carbo, 
has resided at the Ferrante’s frequently since Carbo’s imprisonment. 
He, Ferrante, is a cousin of Antonio Caponigro, also known as Tony 
Banannas, FBI No. 389561. He has a record dating back to 1928 in- 
cluding arrest for robbery, assault with intent to kill, and suspicion of 
murder. Caponigro is also a close associate of Frank Carbo’s and in 
1951-52 Victor Marsillo, former manager of boxers, Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott, Joey Giardello, and Bud Smith, listed Caponigro as his assistant 
manager. 

Angel Lopez, New York nightclub owner, resides in Forest Hills, 
Long Island. He was manager of record for former welterweight 
champion, Kid Gavilan. During 1953, Lopez was associated in busi- 
ness with boxing promoter, Ray Arcel, in a business known as the 
Famous Enterprises which promoted Saturday night fights. While 
associated with Arcel, Lopez received a total of $50,000 at the rate of 
$500 per week for services he described in testimony before the New 
York Athletic Commission as “very little.” By way of elaborating, 
he stated that he was “getting the people together.” 

Further testimony at the hearing disclosed that. Arcel also con- 
tributed $500 per week to a fund for the boxing guild’s cooperation. 

On another matter, Lopez testified that while in Philadelphia prior 
to the Gavilan-Saxton championship bout promoted there October 20, 
1958, by Herman Taylor, he was told that Gavilan couldn’t “win the 
fight if Saxton stands up.” He became disturbed and reported this to 
the athletic commission and they assured him he would get fair treat- 
ment. However, Gavilan lost the fight on a disputed decision. Lopez 
further testified that he attended a party at the St. Moritz Hotel in 
New York several days following the bout at the invitation of the now 
deceased Harry Bonderofsky, also known as Harry Curley, who 
= longtime errand runner for Frank Carbo. He added that Frank 

Carbo with whom he has been intimate for over 20 years, together with 
Frank Palermo and other prominent boxing figures were present on 
this occasion. Lopez swore that during the evening boxer Gavilan 
told him he had talked with Blinky Palermo, Saxton’s manager about 
a return match and that Palermo had informed Gavilan “I will do 
whatever Frank Carbo says.” 
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William Daly, also known as “Honest Bill” Daly of Englewood, 
N.J., is 59 years of age. He has been a sports promoter and 
boxing manager for over 35 years. His biography is listed on pages 
47 through 49 of the transcript of the subcommittee’s hearing June 14 
and 15. Evidence was introduced during the June hearings that Daly 
and Frank Palermo were the fixers of the Jake Lamotta-Billy Fox 
bout. 

Jimmy White, also known as Samuel Crossner of the Bronx, New 
York, is currently under indictment in New York for conspiring to 
fix the Virgil Akins-Isaac Logart bout. Among his associates in box- 
ing are Anthony Carfano, also known as “Little Augie” Pisano, a 
leading underworld figure slain in New York on September 29, 1959. 
Other associates include James Plumeri, also known as Jimmy Doyle, 
garment industry racketeer who is an uncle of Johnny Dioguardi, 
also known as Johnny Dio; Russell Bufalino, Appalachin delegate; 
and James Santore, fight manager and convicted narcotics peddler 
who on February 24, 1959, was sentenced to 43 years in a correctional 
institution. 

Herman Taylor, also known as “Muggsy” Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been in the boxing business for over 40 years as a manager 
and a prominent boxing promoter in the Philadelphia area. In 1950 
Taylor testified before the U.S. Senate select committee investigating 
crime in interstate commerce. At that time he admitted knowing 
Frank Carbo very well. He further testified that he was acquainted 
with notorious gangland figures Al Capone, Charles “Lucky” Luciano, 
Frank Costello, Charlie Fischetti, Rocco Fischetti, Jake “Greasy 
Thumb” Gusik, Myer Lansky, “Little Augie” Pisano, Mickey Cohen, 
Willie Weisberg, Longie Zwillman, and Murray “The Camel” 
Humphries. 

In 1930, when Al Capone was released from a Philadelphia jail 
after serving a 1-year sentence on a gun-toting charge, it was reported 
Taylor went to the North Philadelphia station to see Capone off for 
Chicago. Taylor promoted the Mederos-Johnson bout on May 6, 1955, 
whereafter boxer Harold Johnson charged he was fed a doped orange, 
Hearings held on that matter by the Pennsylvania Athletic Commis- 
sion resulted in the suspension of all boxing in Philadelphia for a 90- 
day period. 

Also during the hearings, charges accusing Taylor of having crimi- 
nal associates, and of having an illegal financial interest in a boxer 
were filed. After long deliberations, the charges against Taylor were 
dismissed and his license was reinstated in September 1956. Having 
not promoted a boxing match since the Mederos-Johnson incident, 
Taylor immediately went back in business. 

Early in 1960, Taylor was not as successful when he applied for a 
gambling license and attempted to purchase an interest in the Sands 
Hotel, a Las Vegas gambling casino. An article appearing in the 
Washington Star dated April 6, 1960, shows that Taylor’s application 
was “thrown out” by the State gambling control board after a read- 
ing of background information compiled by the board. 

Lou Viscusi is a prominent boxing promoter in Houston, Tex. 
Viscusi is listed as the manager of lightweight champion Joe Brown 
and heavyweight boxer Roy Harris. Viscusi formerly promoted box- 
ing shows in the Connecticut area and was at one time the licensed 
manager of former featherweight champion Willie Pep. 
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Anthony “Rip” Valenti was born in Italy, February 14, 1901. He 
currently resides in Medford, Mass. He is known to the Boston Police 
Department under No. 29497. Was first arrested in 1917. His crimi- 
nal record lists 27 arrests on various charges since that time. His 
arrests include charges of betting on boxing matches, nonsupport, 
larceny, receiving stolen goods, and bookmaking. The record also 
discloses that Valenti was arrested in 1932 for suspicion of murder, 
but was released after questioning. The most recent conviction was 
in Boston on December 19, 1944, on a charge of refilling whisky 
bottles. 

Valenti at one time managed former welterweight champion Tony 
De Marco. In Boston, Mass., he was copromoter and matchmaker 
at the combined Callahan and Goodwin Athletic Clubs, with Sam 
Silverman and Fillipo Bruccola. Bruccola’s FBI No. is 847638. He 
was convicted in Boston in 1923 for carrying a loaded revolver and 
was arrested July 1932, in company with Valenti, for suspicion of 
murder. He was also released on these charges. Bruccola was a close 
associate of Harry “Champ” Segal and of Frank Carbo, and was 
reported to have visited with Charles “Lucky” Luciano during a recent 
trip to Italy. 

Among Valenti’s associates in boxing circles is the many time ar- 
rested and convicted New England mobster, Raymond Patriarca, 
Providence, R.I., No. 7308. 

John Buckley—John Buckley, Sr., was born in Sumerville, Mass., 
May 22, 1889. He now resides in Brighton, Mass. His FBI No. is 
403796A and Massachusetts Bureau of Identification No. 73232. 

A transcript of Buckley’s criminal record furnished by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Safety shows that he was convicted 
on a gambling charge in Cambridge, Mass., August 22, 1919. The 
record also discloses that he was indicted at that time for conspiracy 
and receiving stolen goods. Subsequent to his conviction, he was 
sentenced to 444 years in the Massachusetts State Prison. 

Further, Buckley was convicted in Boston, Mass., for receiving 
stolen goods on October 22, 1944. The record further shows that he 
was placed on probation in August 1953, after being found guilty of 
using his place of business to register bets. 

Buckley, who has been associated with boxing for many years, was 
Jack Sharkey’s manager when Sharkey was the world’s heavyweight 
champion. He later operated the Sharkey Athletic Association in 
Boston, Mass. In 1959, was joined by Sam Silverman and copro- 
moted boxing shows in asociation with him. He was required to with- 
draw from the promotion of boxing by the Massachusetts Athletic 
Commission due to his being the licensed manager of Paul Pender who 
is the recognized middleweight champion of the world in the States 
of New York and Massachusetts. 

Harry Rudolph, also known as Babe McCoy, Los Angeles sheriff’s 
office No. 364903, was born February 5, 1900 in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He is now a resident of Los Angeles, Calif. For many years, he was 
matchmaker of the Olympic Auditorium in Los Angeles for boxing 
ae “Cal” and Aileen Eaton. His license was revoked in 1956 

y the California Athletic Commission on evidence developed during 
a California investigation into the conduct of boxing and wrestling in 
the State. McCoy was described by James Cox, counsel and principal 
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investigator of the California’s Governor’s committee as being “truly 
representative of all that is wrong with boxing today.” 

Benny Trotta, true name Benjamin Magliano, Baltimore, Md., 
born July 8, 1913, Pueblo, Colo. He currently manages the Club 
Trocadero in Baltimore, allegedly owned by his brother. Trotta was 
at various times licensed as a boxing manager and promoter in the 
Baltimore-Washington area. According to an article in the Balti- 
more Sun, Trotta’s boxing promoters license was revoked in Janu- 
ary 1956 at the instigation of the then Maryland Governor, Theo- 
dore McKeldin, after Trotta’s name was linked with underworld 
figures and Frank Carbo, in particular. 

“In September 1960, Trotta’s license was reinstated after a hear- 
ing before the Mary land Athletic Commission. 

‘According to investigation reports of the Maryland Athletic Com- 
mission, Trotta at one time managed boxer Holly Mims jointly with 
Peter Gianaris, FBI No. 1524730. Gianaris has been described as 
one of Washington’s best known sport bookies. His most recent 
of three convictions as kingpin of a ring gambling operations was 
in March 1960, when he was arrested for operating a $10,000 per 
weekend gambling palace. Boxer Holly Mims is now being managed 
on the record by Trotta’s brother, August Magliano, also know as 
Nick Trotta. 

Benny Trotta for many years has maintained a close relationship 
with Frank Carbo, even to the extent of making a $1,000 down- 
payment toward the purchase of a home for C arbo’s former wife 
Frances, in Hollywood, Fla., during 1953. 

Mr. Bonomi. Thank you very much, Mr. Turley. 

Senator Keravuver. Any others, Mr. Turley ? 

Mr. Turtey. No others, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may we offer the exhibits relating to 
Mr. Turley’s testimony at this time 4 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Why don’t we make them exhibit 19 A, B, C, and so on? 

Mr. Wirttams. 19-A is the arrest record of Anthony Ferrante; 
19-B is the arrest record of Anthony Caponigro; 19-C the arrest rec- 
ord of Victor Marsillo; 19-D the arrest record of Felix Bocchic- 
chio; 19-E the arrest record of Jimmy White; 19—F the arrest record 
of Anthony E. Carfano; then the arrest record of Johnny Dio; the 
arrest record of James Santore; the arrest record of Rip Valenti; 
the arrest record of Philip Bruccola; the arrest record of Raymond 
Patriarca; the arrest record of John Buckley; the arrest record to- 
gether with the Attorney General’s report on Babe McCoy; the ar- 
rest record of Benny Trotta; the last one the arrest record of Peter 
Gianaris. 

(Exhibit 19 may be found beginning on p. 984.) 

Senator Keravver. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, December 6, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND Monopo.y 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 o’clock a.m., 
in the caucus room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Estes 
Kefauver presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman) and Dirksen. 

Also present: Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; Horace 
L. Flurry, counsel; John G. Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. 
Chumbris, counsel for the minority; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for 
the minority; Thomas C. Williams, attorney; Robert L. Turley, in- 
vestigator; James P. McShane, investigator; Louis W. Windisch, ac- 
countant; Paul S. Green, editorial director; and Gladys E. Montier, 
clerk. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Before we resume with Mr. Gibson, I believe that committee coun- 
sel made arrangements for Mr. Rosensohn to be our first witness this 
morning. 

Come around, Mr. Rosensohn. 

I think it would be best to have Mr. Gibson’s entire testimony, 
presented separately yesterday and today, published together. We 
will have it done that way. 

Mr. Rosensohn, hold up your hand. Do you solemnly swear the 
testimony you give will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. Sit down, sir. 

Mr. Rosensounn. Thank you. 

Senator Keracver. Mr. Bonomi. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM P. ROSENSOHN, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Rosensohn, were you at one time a boxing pro- 
moter ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is the first fight that you promoted? 

Mr. Rosensoun. The Floyd Patterson-Roy Harris fight in Los 
Angeles—— 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, let us get Mr. Rosensohn’s full 
name and address in the record. He looks like a young man. 

Mr. Rosensonn. That is a little deceiving. I have aged consider- 
ably in the last few years, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. Allright. How old are you? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Forty. 

Senator Dirksen. Forty ? 

Mr. Rosrnsoun. Yes. I suppose that is young. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean you have aged considerably 
in the last few years? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Some of the boxing worries and problems I have 
confronted. 

Senator Dirksen. You think you have achieved a ripe old age in 
that game at 40? 

Mr. Rosensoun. It is not ripe, but itis old. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Keravuver. Where do you live, Mr. Rosensohn ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. New York City, 25 Central Park West. 

Senator Keravuver. How long have you lived there? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Five years. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did you come from? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I should say I have lived in New York City most 
of my life, but have lived at this particular address for five years, 
because I was raised in New York City. 

Senator Keravuver. How long have you been connected with boxing 
one way or the other? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Since June 1958. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do before then ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Well, I suppose I didn’t know when I was well 
off, but I was in television then. 

Senator Kerauver. In television? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keracver. What did you do in television ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I was in a specific phase known as closed-circuit 
television, putting on special meetings for large companies or fund- 
raising dinners or sports events, as it turned out. 

Senator Kerauver. Were you on your own or with some company ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I had started my own company in 1953 known 
as Box Office Television. 

Senator Kerauver. Box Office Television ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir; and then I joined the Sheraton Hotel 
people in 1955, and then ultimately joined Teleprompter Corp. 

Senator Krerauver. What about the Sheraton Hotel ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I joined them in the closed-circuit field and set 
up the closed-circuit subsidiary. 

Senator Krerauver. You continued there until 1959 when you con- 
nected with the boxing game? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Then after the, my Sheraton association, I joined 
a company known as Teleprompter. 

Senator Dirksen. Teleprompter? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do for them? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I was vice president in charge of closed-circuit 
television. 

Senator Kerauver. Any other background you wish to ask about, 
Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Have you had any identity with the general box- 
ing sport before that time? 
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Mr. Rosensoun. No. My only identity was that I used to watch 
on television. 

Senator Dirksen. Never otherwise in that business? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, never. 

Senator Krerauver. Are you married and do you have a family? 
Mr. Rosensoun. Fortunately, no. I say fortunately, but only be- 
cause of what my family would have had to undergo—a lot of rigors 
which they didn’t have to undergo because I wasn’t married. 

Senator Keravver. It sounds like you have had a rough time. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Well, I have had a rough time. I am somewhat 
bitter about it, but 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Bonomi, you proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say, Mr. Rosensohn, you promoted the Roy 
Harris-Floyd Patterson heavyweight championship fight in Los An- 
geles on August 18 of 1958? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. And did you also promote the first Floyd Patterson- 
Ingemar Johansson heavyweight championship bout in New York on 
June 26 of 1959? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Could we be clear on that—only so far as tele- 
vision is concerned or actually as the promoter? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, sir. I started in June 1958 with the Harris- 
Patterson fight to become a promoter, and severed all relations with 
television. 

Senator Dirksen. So you were the actual promoter? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I was the promoter. 

Senator Dirksen. And also the Patterson-Johansson fight, the first 
one? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was the name of the company which promoted the 
first Floyd Patterson-Johansson fight Rosensohn Enterprises, Inc. ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bonomr. And after that fight did you testify before the New 
York State Athletic Commission and also before the New York 
County grand jury concerning the background of that match? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did you testify, in substance, that a racketeer known 
as “Fat. Tony” Salerno was an undercover financial partner of yours 
in the first Johansson-Patterson match ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, I hope we can avoid terms like 
calling a man a racketeer without any foundation or predicate before 
the committee, because I do not know anything about this man you 
mentioned. 

Mr. Bonomi. He will be identified, Senator, right after Mr. Rosen- 
sohn’s testimony. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. But for the sake of the record—I think it 
would be an impeachable record—if you say “was identified as a racke- 
teer,” and I do not know whether he was a racketeer. 

_ Senator Keravver. I assume Mr. Bonomi is paraphrasing what is 
in the background which he has. But anyway, let us say he was 

Senator Dirksen. We had better have—— 
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Mr. Bonomz. There was considerable testimony, Senator Dirksen, 
before the New York State Athletic Commission by Mr. Rosensohn 
himself. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we call him a person, and then identify 
him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was a person named “Fat Tony” Salerno your partner 
in the promotion of the first Johansson-Patterson match ? ¢ 

Mr. Rosensoun. I don’t even like to use the word “partner” but 
let’s say he was in the promotion, he had a piece in the promotion. 

Senator Kerauver. What is hisname? 

Mr. Rosensonn. “Fat Tony” Salerno. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Senator DmksEn. sw hat wasn’t quite his given name, was it ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I don’t know what his given name was, sir. I 
don’t think anybody—I wouldn’t know—l shouldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Bonomt. The first Johansson-Patterson match took place on 
June 26 of 1959, isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. On June 27 of 1959, the following day, did you meet 
a New York sports columnist named Joe W illiams? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did that lead to a sequence of events whereby you came 
into contact with James D. Norris? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir: I did. 

Mr. Bonomr. Will you relate to the subcommittee your relations 
with James D. Norris in the period from June 27 of 1959 to the 
present ? 


Mr. Rosensoun. Well, let me say this to you, to explain the meet- 
ing with Joe Williams. 

Joe Williams was a feature sports columnist with the New York 
World-Telegram. Prior to the Johansson-Patterson fight, frankly, 
every sports writer was knocking the fight, knocking Johansson, say- 
ing he had no chance to win, : and s saying that the fight would be a dud. 

This, of course, didn’t help me as a promoter or didn’t help the sale 
of tickets. 

Foremost among these men was Joe Williams, who went out of his 
way to point out that Ingemar Johansson looked bad as a fighter in 
his previous fights and had no chance whatsoever to beat Floyd 
Patterson. 

The morning after the fight in which, if you will recall, Johansson 
scored a spectacular seven-knockdown victory over Floyd Patterson 
in three rounds, Joe Williams was gracious enorgh to come into my 
office at 10 o’clock the following morning and say—and apologize, and 
he said he was sorry he had underestimated Johansson, he had too 
much faith on films he had seen, and he would like us to become 
friends in the future, which I thought at the time was an exceedingly 
nice gesture on his part. 

He asked me if I would like to come out to his home for dinner 
sometime during the ensuing week. 

I was gr ateful and s: aid, “Yes,” and we set up a date for the following 
Tuesday, this being a Satur day morning. 

The next Tuesda ay, which date I think was approximately June 30, 
I went to Mr. Williams’ home, which was in New Jersey. His wife 
and his son were present, and we had a very pleasant evening. 
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During the course of the evening Mr. Williams asked me what my 
future plans in boxing were. 

I said, “Well, it is difficult for me to say right now,” because at this 
point I was, if you will excuse the expression, , somewhat sitting on top 
of the wor ld, having now found the new heavyweight champion of the 
world and hi aving thrown off the yoke that had sort of bound boxing 
in the fact that Patterson had been champion for so many years. 

During our conversation, Mr. Williams indicated that he was a 
good friend of Mr. Norris, Jim Norris, and I told Mr. Williams that 
I did not know Mr. Norris, but said that I would like to meet him. 

So Mr. Williams said that he would be very happy to arrange such 
a meeting. He said he would call Mr. Norris and would get. back to 
me in my office in the next day or so and let me know if such a meeting 
were possible and when it would take place. 

We made arrangements that if I were not to be in my office when he 

alled that he would leave a message not that I was to have a meeting 
with Mr. Norris but by some code to the effect that I was to meet 
“his son”; the reason for that was I didn’t want the people in my 
office to know who I was meeting with, and I explained that by telling 
you that the manager of Floyd Patterson, Cus D’Amato, was at least 
an outspoken enemy of Norris, and had he thought I was doing or 
meeting with Jim Norris he might very well have made a rematch 
between Patterson and Johansson a difficult thing. 

So Mr. Williams did call, I would say, a day or 2 days later and say 
that he had set up a meeting with Mr. Norris, at his home, Mr. Wil- 
liams’ home, in New Jersey, on, I would say, approximately July 3— 
Tam sorry, July 2, [ think it was. 

July 2 1 went out to Mr. Williams’ home. I was the first to ar- 
rive. 

Mr. Williams’ family was out, and we sat around and talked, and 
then Mr. Norris came in with his chauffeur. 

This is the first time in my life that I had had a chance to say any 
words to Mr. Norris. 

Well, after a very few minutes, Mr. Williams and Mr. Norris’ 
chauffeur excused themselves and left me with Mr. Norris, and we 
talked, and Mr. Norris said, “What are your plans in boxing?” 

And I told him, “Well, I am going to put on a rematch between 
Patterson and Johansson,” which, at this time, looked like the most 
lucrative and most exciting heavyweight fight to come along in many 
a year, “and then after that I have no plans.” 

So he asked me if I would be interested in heading up a company 
which he was thinking of forming for the promotion of thesia 
fights throughout the world. 

Well, of course, this sounded interesting, and we started talking 
more about what this would involve in terms of money for me and 
terms of scope of activity for the company. Nothing was decided, 
nothing was resolved. Asa matter of fact, as the evening progressed, 
both of us had considerable, a considerable amount to drink, and I 
think the conversation become somewhat incoherent. So about 11 
o’clock or 11:30 I left Mr. Williams’ home without having concluded 
anything with Mr. Norris except to know that he was interested 
in ‘having me become associated in a company which he was going 
to organize. 
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I told Mr. Norris that I would be in touch with him in future days 
or weeks. 

I had already planned to go California the next day for a 2-week 

— 

Now, before I left for California, which was on July 3, Mr. Wil- 
liams sent me a telegram and it came as somewhat of a surprise, 
but he sent me a telegram saying that he was very indignant because 
I had not apprised him of w hat had happened at the meeting, what 
the results were, and so on, and what my reaction to the meeting was. 

My own feeling at that time was that this was—probably Mr. 
Norris didn’t remember too much about what had ha pened, and he 
had happened, and he had asked Mr. Williams to find out, and I 
hadn’t tes very helpful. 

I never answered the telegram. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, at this time may I offer as an exhibit 
a telegram from Joe Williams to William Rosensohn, dated July 3 
1959. 

Senator Keravver. Let it be made exhibit 20. Suppose you read 
the telegram. 

(Exhibit No. 20 may be found on p, 1040.) 

Mr. Bonomi (reading) : 

Due to certain circumstances my conversation with you today was necessarily 
restrained. I now register my sharp displeasure that you obviously intended 
to leave without phoning me. Please keep in mind you asked me to arrange 
this meeting in view of which I certainly have to be interested in your reaction, 
and furthermore warranted your fullest confidence. This ends my participation 
in the affair. 

Senator Keravuver. This telegram seems to have been sent from Es- 
sex Falls, N.J., to you, Mr. Rosensohn, at the Beverly or Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir; that is where I was going for my vacation. 

Senator Keravuver. July 3, 1959. 

Mr. RosEensonn. Yes, sir. 

In California I had—when I was out on vacation I received a tele- 
phone call from Mr. Truman Gibson, who was there to attend a cham- 
pionship fight between pir ome Halimi and Jose Becerra, which 

marked the opening of Los Angeles Sports Arena, and Mr. Gibson 
arranged a meeting with me which took place at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel, at which time he discussed further the possibility of setting up 
this new promotional company. 

Now, I must say to you in all honesty that my discussion with Mr. 
Norris and Mr. Gibson made this offer seem exceedingly attractive. 
There was a lot of money involved from my standpoint and also, it 
seemed, that the future looked very promising. 

Again I made no decision. I told Mr. Gibson that I had other 
possibilities I was considering, and I couldn’t make any decision 
at that time. 

I came back to New York a week earlier. The reason was that I 
was very restless; I wanted to get the return match between Patterson 
and Johansson, which was the most important thing in the world to 
me then, I wanted to get it started. 

I had already promised Johansson I would go over to Sweden to 
work out the details of the rematch with him. I returned to New 
York on July 13. 
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Now, up to that point, remember one thing; I was the promoter of 
the first fight, but I had accepted two men as, and I use the word 
loosely, if you want, “partners.” As I say “partners” because they 
were not partners in the sense that they were to participate in the 
policy decisions but they were partners in the sense that they were 
to participate in the profits from the fight. I had accepted two men. 
One was Fat Tony Salerno, and another man was a man named 
Charley Black. 

But these men were to be just, in my mind at least, men who received 
part of my profits. 

I got back to New York on July 13. 

Senator Dirksen. Don’t you want to tell us what the reason was 
for taking them into this joint venture that you speak about? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Senator, I would like to tell you, but I don’t know 
if your committee would want to spend the time to hear this. This 
is part of the whole pattern of boxing where, I think, the question 
was raised yesterday, is it possible for a man to go into boxing free 
and clear and remain free and clear. I found out that it wasn’t pos- 
sible. 

Senator Dirksen. It was not? 

Mr. Rosensoun. It was not possible. 

Senator Dirksen. You just don’t reach into thin air and find two 
fellows and say, “Look, I want you to come in and share the profits,” 
unless they have something to contribute either in the form of capital, 
brains, management, or something else. 

I think, at least briefly, you should give us something as to how they 
came into this venture with you. 

Mr. Rosensoun. I will be very happy to try, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You donot have to belabor it too long. 

Mr. Rosensonn. All right. 

Let me say this: when I first went into boxing in June of 1958, I 
went in with the highest of hopes, and this was to me the realization 
of a dream to promote a heavyweight championship fight. 

I knew nothing really about the jungle that boxing reg Thy was. 

Senator Dirksen. You called it a jungle? ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. I called it a jungle, a real jungle, a fierce jungle. 

And so I went in thinking it would be just a matter of using your 
ingenuity to do the best promotion possible. 

I found out soon that this is not the case. Now, as far as Tony Sa- 
lerno is concerned, he had originally been introduced to me by one of 
the, well, let’s say, better known—I hate to use the word “better” in 
connection with a bookmaker—but one of the more well-known book- 
makers in the country at a cocktail party. 

The first time I had met him had been several months; it was in the 
spring of 1958, before I had even become a promoter, had met him, and 
he was pointed out asa very influential man in boxing. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was that cocktail party given by a well-known book- 
maker called Gil Beckley ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. It was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Frank Erickson also present at that party ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. He was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was there a person named George Uffner also present ? 
Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 
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Just let me clear up something. You might wonder what I was do- 
ing at this cocktail party. I mean, I didn’t just wander in or out of 
the hall, as you might do at a convention. I had—I told you I liked 
sports—I have always liked sports. One of the things people who like 
sports seem to do is to gamble occasionally on the outcome of a sport- 
ing contest. 

I was one of those people who liked to bet, not large, but I used to 
like to bet on football games and so on. 

Gilbert Beckley was a bookmaker with whom I had done for a period 
of years my betting. 

So he had called me up in New York and asked me if I would like 
to come to a cocktail party that he was having. 

At this point, mind you, I had no idea that I was ever going to 
become a boxing promoter, and I went over there. 

Now, when I became a promoter in the Patterson-Harris fight, I 
think people took me 

Senator Krerauver. Why don’t you go on with your story? You 
said you were introduced at that time to Salerno. What happened 
then? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I was introduced to Salerno and, as I say, Beckley 
pointed him out as a man who was rather influencial in boxing. But 
at this point I had no interest in boxing except one. I was working 
for a company known as Teleprompter which was trying to acauire 
the closed-circuit television rights to the forthcoming Patterson-Har- 
ris fight, and I did mention to Salerno then, I said, “If you can say 
anything or do anything to help us acquire those rights I am sure I 
would be very appreciative,” because we were bidding for those rights, 
and he indicated at that time, well, that would be easy, he would do it. 

That was the extent of the conversation. 

T didn’t see this man again for, oh, until after the Patterson-Harris 
fight. 

Now, after the Patterson-Harris fight I was a strange—I guess 
people considered me in those days as strictly a one-shot boxing pro- 
moter. I mean, in other words, I had gotten to be the promoter of 
the Harris-Patterson fight strictly ona fluke. 

As you may remember, the man who was supposed to promote t/he 
fight, former boxing manager Al Weill, was denied a promoters li- 
cense by the State of C alifornia, and so the manager of the heavy- 
weight champion, Cus D’Amato, was put in the strange position. of 
having a fight signed but having nobody who could get the permission 
of the Califor nia State Athletic C ommission to promote it, and I hap- 
pened to be in his office, and I said, “well, Cus, how about letting me 
promote the fight?” 

He looked at me very much surprised, and his question was to me, 
“have you got that kind of cabbage?” 

Senator Dirksen Cabbage? 

Mr. RosENsoHN. Cabbage, that was his question. 

I, of course, didn’t know what that meant, and I asked him what— 
I know what cabbage means, please, but I didn’t know what the 
quantity involved was. 

Senator Dirxsen. I thought they called it lettuce. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Rosensoun. I guess it is the same family. [Laughter. | 
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Well, in any event, I became a promoter and felt very fortunate in 
those days, I might add. I felt that lightning had struck me, that I 
had been touched by the magic wand because overnight I became a 
promoter of one of the most-sought-after events in the field of sports. 

Senator Krerauver. You went out to California and secured a li- 
cense, did you ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir; I did. 

Now, but I don’t think anybody in boxing regarded me very se- 
riously, They knew I had become a promoter on a fluke, and they 
felt I would go out there, I would promote this fight, I would prob- 
ably lose money, and then I would be through, and then the normal 
promoters—I shouldn’t use that word either—but the promoters, the 
usual promoters, would again take over. 

Senator Dirksen. What do you get, a nonresident promoter’s li- 
cense ¢ 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, . Actually what I got in California was a co- 
xromoter’s license with a licensed club known as the Hollywood 
pt Stadium, which was good for a period of 1 year, but still a 

romoter, a license doesn’t mean a thing to a promoter unless he has 
fighters or important fighters to promote, and the only fighter I 
knew was Floyd Patterson, you see. 

Senator Dirxsen. But even a copromoter’s license—can you, a New 
Yorker, go out to California and get a license for a year to be a pro- 
moter ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. There is no residence requirement. 

Senator Dirksen. None? 

Mr, Rosensonn. As far as I know; no, sir; no, sir; which is another 
interesting thing. 

Senator Dirxsen. It is simple? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

But in any event, as I say, the boxing fraternity didn’t take me very 
seriously, but I took myself very seriously, because I like the promo- 
tion business. I thought this was great. I enjoyed it, an quite 
frankly, on this first fight in which we encountered serious obstacles, 
we nevertheless broke the gross receipts record for the State of Cali- 
fornia for any fight that had ever been held out there. 

Don’t let that mislead you. We still lost money on the fight, but it 
was a small loss, I mean it amounted, I think, to $3,000, whereas, I 
think, everyone expected me to lose $50,000 or $60,000 somewhat. 

Now, after this fight I was faced with a strange dilemma. I wanted 
to stay in boxing, I liked it. I felt I could do a good job. But what 
was I going to do? 

I came back to New York and I spoke to Cus D’Amato, and I said, 
“Cus, when will I get a chance to promote another fight?” 

Senator Keraurer. I didn’t understand that. You spoke to whom? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Cus D’Amato, the manager of Floyd Patterson. 
He was again the only fighter that I know and, you see, he was the 
heavyweight champion of the world, and I asked, “When will I get a 
chance to promote again?” 

He said, “Well, I have got a lot of obligations to people. Maybe 
a year, maybe 2 years,” you know, very indefinite. 

Well, this wasn’t very encouraging to a guy who had just tasted 
something he liked and wanted to do it next month. 
58540-—61—pt. 2—7 
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So I asked Cus, I said, “Supposing I develop my own contender 
and bring him in, would I then take precedence over some of these 
people you have obligations to?” 

And he said, “If the contender is acceptable to me.” 

So I said, “Well, let me try.” 

Now, to find a heavyweight contender, as you probably know, isn’t 
very easy, and this again was a stroke of luck, because this was now 
early September, and on September 14, 1958 in 1958 in Goteborg, 
Sweden, a relatively unknown heavyweight named Ingomar Johans- 
son, was fighting the No. 2 ranked challenger, Eddie Machen, and 
advised by the boxing editor of the United Press that Johansson had 
a good chance to win, I went over to Sweden—again this probably 
a mistake on my part, in retrospect, at the time I didn’t think so—and 
I saw this fight. 

There were 55,000 people present, and I was the only American, 
which is strange, too. None of the boxing promotion groups, the far- 
sighted people in this country, had sent anybody even to look at the 
fight. 

“Johansson scored a one-round sensational knockout of Eddie Ma- 
chen, and became the hottest property in boxing overnight. He cap- 
tured the imagination of the world. 

Well, I was there on the spot, and this, to me now, I was sure I was 
destined to become a not only big, but successful promoter. I thought 
this was now the proverbial million dollar gate. I could make it. 

So, being brief, I wanted to sign Johansson up for a fight with 
Patterson. 

Before going, incidentally, I had asked D’Amato whether or not 
he would fight Johansson if he won, and D’Amato had indicated he 
would if certain conditions were met, because as far as he knew 
Johansson was not tied up with IBC, which was his great enemy. 

I signed Johansson up to a contract, but it was a limited contract, 
a 40-day option, in effect, which meant that if I didn’t get Patterson 
to sign a contract to fight Johansson within 40 days I would, (1) for- 


feit $10,000 to Johansson and, (2) all contractual obligations be- | 


tween myself and Johansson would be dissolved. 

So I have 40 days then to make a fight. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean you signed him up when you were 
over there? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean one American can show up among 
55,000 Scandinavians and see a fighter give another fellow the one- 
ERD, and go back to his dressing room and say, “Sign on the dotted 
ine ¢° 

Mr. Rosensoun. You know, it was far from that easy, let me say 
this to you. Not only was it a problem of one American, but this 
fighter, Johansson, had another problem. 

The promoter of the fight in Sweden had the—the fight was held on 
a Sunday. On Saturday, the day before the fight, the manager of 
Eddie Machen had gotten ahold of the promoter and said, “I won't 
go through with the fight on Sunday unless you agree to a return bout 
agreement in case Machen loses.” 


So the promoter said, “Well, I have no authority to do that. Johans- 
_ will have to sign it, and Johansson’s doctor wouldn’t let him con- 
sider it. 
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So the promoter signed a return bout agreement. Not only, now, 
did I sign a 40-day option with Johansson, but he had this possible 
contractual obligation to fight a return bout with Machen. It wasn’t 
just a matter of selling this to—it was a matter of assuming a great 
and, incidentally, I agreed to reimburse the promoter for any damages 
he might sustain as a result of a lawsuit. 

I mention this to you because I want you to know here I am, again 
I use the word at that time, a young man, who had great hopes, who 
saw in Johansson a man who could win the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world. 

He captured my imagination, and I felt that I would do anythin 
and everything possible to bring off a fight between Patterson an 
Johansson, because I felt he could beat Patterson. That is why I 
agreed to indemnify the promoter for damages, just so that Johansson 
would sign to fight. 

That is what happened and, of course, I say this to you in probably 
cold logic it was not a smart move, but I felt this was my chance in a 
lifetime to do something of this sort. 

Now, I came back to the States the next day, and I went to see Cus 
D’Amato, who was the manager of Floyd Patterson. 

I didn’t expect any trouble, because only one condition that had been 
imposed by Cus D’Amato, and I mention this, I don’t want to go into 
all the sort of extraneous conditions, but he had said he would fight 
Johansson only if Johansson would accept a manager that he, 
D’Amato, would appoint, and Johansson had not agreed to give me an 
option but had agreed to this provision for a manager. 

So I expected no trouble from D’Amato. 

I came back and D’Amato was, at first, very effusive and very 
friendly. 


: Then, as the days wore on I couldn’t get to see him. He was very 
usy. 

I would call him up, oh, he has got other problems; he was thinking 
of a fight between Patterson and Nino Valdez, he was thinking of other 
problems. 

But, in the meantime, my 40-day period was steadily growing smaller 
and smaller. My $10,000 was ssokitig more and more like a certain 
loss, and this dream fight that I hoped for was looking more and more 
like it would never take place. 

I give this to you as background because with about 12 days to go, 
10 days left to go, in the 40-day period, in desperation I went up to 
D’Amato’s office and said, “Cus, look, what’s g 


oing to happen now? 
Thave only got 10 days left. If I don’t sign—if I don’t get Patterson 


to sign or, in effect, you to sign for Patterson, I am going to lose the 
Johansson deal.” 

So he turned to me and he said, “Well, I didn’t tell you to sign that 
option. You signed that on your own. That’s your problem.” 

Well, that was small comfort. Don’t forget I couldn’t afford to 
antagonize this man because ultimately if the fight was to be made it 
had to be made with Mr. D’Amato. 

So I left sort of with my tail between my legs, feeling very despond- 
ent and very unhappy; the dream had been shattered. I was no longer 
in the clouds, I was Rote on the earth, way down. 
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On the way out of his office, one of Mr. D’Amato’s confidants or his 
closest confidant, a man named Charles Black, said to me, “Bill, what’s 
the matter?” 

I said—I told him just what had happened, and he said, “Well, 
maybe Tony Salerno can help you. 

At this point I would have taken help from anybody, believe me, 
So I said if he can help me I would like to talk to him. He said, 
“Why don’t I bring him over to your apartment tomorrow?” I said, 
“Allright.” 

So the next day Charlie Black showed up with Tony Salerno, and 
aeany Salerno said he thought he could use ie influence and make the 

ght. 

Now, I can’t tell you, and I don’t pretend at this moment to say, 
whether this was talk or this is fact, I mean, whether he had the in- 
fluence with D’Amato or whether, so on, but he told me that if he 
were in for part of the promotion that I would have no problem mak- 
ing a fight. 

Well, I said, “I don’t know.” I still had 9 days at this point, and I 
said “I want to think about it.” 

So I waited 4 more days, and then went up to D’Amato’s office again 
for a last ditch effort to try to see if I couldn’t persuade this man. 

Well, I didn’t persuade him. My meeting with D’Amato was just 
as fruitless as the meeting 4 days previous had been. 

Now, I saw Charlie Black on the way out, and I said “Charlie, I 
guess you had better bring Tony over.” 

Senator Kerauver. Did Mr. Black work for Mr. D’Amato ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Mr. Black was, I think, in the evidence brought 
before the New York State Athletic Commission, participated in the 
promotions in which Mr. D’Amato’s fighters were involved. 

I don’t think he was paid directly by Mr. D’Amato, I don’t think 
it would be any misstatement to say that he was the closest friend Mr} 
D’Amato had. I think even Mr. D’Amato would admit that. 

Senator Kerauver. Was he just sitting around the office? 

Mr. Rosensoun. He used to sit around the office occasionally, he 
would answer the telephone and answer the door, and so on. 

Well, Mr. Salerno came up the next morning with Charlie Black, 
and I said, “Well, now, tell me what is your deal ?” 

This was Salerno talking now, because Charlie Black never talked, 
and he said, “Well, we would like to”—he said, “I would like part of 
the promotion.” 

T said, “What do you call part ?” 

He said, “Well, I'l] make a fair deal with you; I’ll put up all the 
money that the promotion needs, and I want a third of the profits.” 

Well, I said, “Will I get an agreement for the fight before the 40-day 
period expires ?” 

He said, “Don’t worry.” 

I said, “All right, on that basis, fine.” 

Now, at this point I still didn’t feel—I entered this knowingly, pleas 
don’t misunderstand, I wasn’t deluded, I wanted the fight that badly. 

An interesting thing happened. Almost on the way out, as ™ 
afterthought, Salerno turned to me, I think he had hat and coat on, 
he said, “What are you going to do for my friend Charlie?” 

I said, “Charlie is your friend and you take care of him.” 
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So he said, “Oh, no, Charlie is Cus’ friend,” Cus D’Amato; he says, 
“I think you ought to take care of him.” 

So I said, “How should I take care of him.” 

Well, he said, “I think Charlie ought to get at least the same as I 
have.” 

So this is how a one-third agreement grew into a two-thirds agree- 
ment as an afterthought. I mean, it sounds again amazingly naive, 
but this is what happened. 

But, frankly, I will tell you something else. He might very well 
have asked me for 90 percent. of the promotion, of the profits, and I 
would have agreed. That is how much I wanted the fight. 

Senator Dirksen. And your $10,000 was withering. 

Mr. Rosrensoun. The $10,000 was practically diminished, and again 
not even the $10,000 but occasionally in one’s life you have something 
that you really want, some dream that you think is worth putting 
everything you have life on. I have seen people do it when it comes 
to producing a movie; I have seen people do it with racehorses, they 
think can win the Derby. 

I thought this guy could win the championship. I wanted the fight 
to take place. 

Mr. Kirrrim. You got a lot of publicity out of it. 

Mr. Rosensoun. The kind of publicity I got I would rather not 
have gotten. Let’s put it that way. I certainly didn’t get any pub- 
licity out of this phase of it at that time. 

In any event, that was how I made my original deal with Salerno. 

Now, remember one thing, I did not at that time, nor at any time 
during the promotion, intend or allow Salerno or Black to have any- 
thing to do with the running of the promotion; that is, they couldn’t 
tell me, “you hire so and so,” or “you do this,” or “you do that,” 
because this I just wouldn’t allow, and this, incidentally, seriously, 
Tam sure, well, they didn’t like. 

I mention this to you because after the fight—and now we skip a 
lot of things we will skip—this fight that was put on was not put as 
an ideal promotion because I told you that the newspapers not. only 
didn’t give Johansson a chance to win the fight, but I had this lawsuit 
with Machen, who sought to enjoin the fight, which came up on 
June 1; the fight was to take place on June 25 originally; so this, the 
lawsuit, was going on; nobody knew whether 'the fight was going to 
take place; Johansson looked very’ bad in training; D’Amato at one 
time threatened to take the fight out of New York. 

There was the question, I told you, that D’Amato had insisted on 
a manager for Johansson. This had come out in the newspapers, in 
which Johansson had been forced to take a slave manager in order 
to get the fight, and then the final coup de grace was on the day of 
the fight it rained, and it rained all day. 

So whatever hope I had for a last minute sale to buoy the'sale of 
tickets just didn’t exist, so I had to postpone the fight. 

And then the next day, well, it started out as a murky day about 
10, it looked murky all afternoon, and then at 6 o’clock the skies 
opened up and rained and poured right tlirough 9 :30. 

The fights were to start. at 8:30, so here I was sitting without my 
rain insurance and, believe me, when I tell you Iaged, I aged, I guess 
many years that particular 2-day period. 
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But at this point all I wanted to see was the fight take place, I 
wanted to see this guy get his chance, and then I didn’t care what 
happened. That was my feeling. 

Now, after the fight Mr. Salerno—— 

Senator Dirksen. Did the fight take place in the rain? 

Mr. Rosensoun. The rain stopped at 9:30 on the second night. 
The first night it was postponed because of rain. 

The second night, and, believe me, the infield of Yankee Stadium 
was all wet, the seats were wet, and frankly, had the fight not been 
a sensational fight and a short one, I am sure people would have com- 
plained about the wet seats. But 

Senator Kreravuver. Before you go on, why don’t you tell us about 
Johansson’s manager? Who was he and how did he come to be his 
manager ¢ 

Mr. Rosrensonn. You ask me these questions, I will be very happy 
to answer them—I am not happy, but I will try. 

Senator Keravver. Just make it as brief as you can. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Very brief. 

As I told you, to get the fight D’Amato insisted that Johansson 
accept a manager of his choice, and he chose a man who had been his 
former partner some 15 years before, that is D’Amato’s partner, a 
man named Harry Davidow. 

Senator Keravuver. Harry who? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Davidow, who currently was operating a con- 
fectionery store, I think, in Brooklyn; and so D’Amato, the day that 
D’Amato met him is the day that. he signed the contract with him. 

Now, Johansson wasn’t very happy about this, but it was another 
one of these deals, if you like, sub rosa deals that take place in boxing 
all the time. Nobody knew about it, and I don’t think anybody was 
ever intended to know about it, nobody. 

But then Johansson did a thing, whether on purpose or not—give 
this man credit for being a rather shrewd article. 

In Sweden, in the middle of May, he published, either a book or a 
magazine article, in which he said he had been forced to take a slave 
manager to get the fight with Patterson. 

Of course, this came in New York, and all the newspapermen wanted 
to know about it, and now D’Amato took the position, well, there is 
nothing wrong with this. 

So he would have Davidow publicly apply for a license before the 
New York State Athletic Commission, which he did on May 22. 

Mr. Fusscas is here from the New York State Athletic Commission. 
He can attest to this. 

The commission, and the words are almost a verbatim quote, because 
T will never forget them, one of the commissioners said. “this stinks to 
high heaven. This man is nothing but a stooge for D’Amato. We 
deny the license.” 

Now, this was a rather important—— 

Senator Kreravuver. Wasa license given or denied ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Denied. The license was denied. 

Senator Kerauver. But the contract went on. notwithstanding? 

Mr. Rosensoun. The contract was not enforcible, perhaps in New 
York, but it was a contract, nevertheless. 
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So this was the cause of another trouble, because now, with this being 
the situation, D’Amato now wanted to move the fight out of New York 
because he felt nobody could treat him in that manner. As though 
he felt that he would take the fight to Philadelphia. 

The only thing he wasn’t considering was the fact that I was the 
promoter and I wasn’t going to move the fight. 

You get kicked around so much in this business; during the course 
of this promotion I certainly got kicked around by a lot of different 
people, and I decided the fight was going to stay in New York, and this 
started an open feud between myself and D’Amato which resulted in 
several newspaper articles to this effect, but more importantly the 
fight stayed in New York and wasn’t moved. 

Davidow did not get his license to promote, I mean to manage, and 
the civil contract, however, was in effect. at. the time on the first fight. 

Senator Dirksen. What kind of a gate did you have for the ig t? 

Mr. Rosensonn. We drew $470,000 at the gate. You see, we had, 
it was one of the few fights that we had, a $100, what I call red carpet 
ringside, and that saved the fight because initially when the fight was 
announced there was great enthusiasm for people who wanted to buy 
the expensive seats. 

There was literally no sale at the gate of the $5 and $10 general 
admissions. 

Senator Kerauver. How much did you have to pay Mr. Davidow? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Mr. Davidow was a 10-percent manager. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean 10 percent of what ie re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Was that paid by Johansson? 

Mr. Rosensoun. It was never paid, it was never paid. I will ex- 
plain that later. This was the terms—these were the terms of the 
contract. The money was never paid. 

Senator Krravuver. All right. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Now, after the fight, as I say, Mr. Salerno wasn’t 
happy with me, Mr. D’Amato wasn’t happy with me, and Mr. Black 
wasn't happy because neither Mr. D’Amato nor Mr. Salerno were 
happy. He reflected, I guess, their feelings. 

I mention this because now a strange thing happened. When I 
came back from California I received a telegram from Salerno’s law- 
yer, and you mentioned his name yesterday, Vincent Velella. Vin- 
cent Velella is not a promoter, he is licensed as a lawyer, and he 
represented Mr. Salerno in his dealings with me, 

Senator Kerauver. You mean Mr. Kittrie mentioned his name. 

Mr. Rosensoun, Yes, sir; 1am sorry, andI got atelegram. It was 
a great surprise tome. This telegram said, in effect, “we are very un- 
happy,” or “I am very unhappy with the way the last promotion was 
conducted. I want you do to nothing further without consulting me, 
and we want to have a new—we want to have a stockholders’ meeting 
to elect a new board of directors.” 

Senator Dmxsen. Stockholders? 

Mr. Rosensonn, Yes. He sent me a form notice of that the fol- 
lowing day. 

Senator Dirksen. You weren’t operating as a corporation? 
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Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, we were. In New York State you have to 
operate as a corporation to get a license to promote. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was the name of that corporation Rosensohn Enter- 
prises ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you held a one-third stock interest in Rosen- 
sohn Enterprises at that time? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. The other two-thirds was held by whom? 

Mr. Rosensoun. One-third was held by Mr. Salerno, and one-third 
was held by Mr. Black. 

Mr. Bonomi. You had a conference with Mr. Norris a week or so 
before you received this telegram from Vincent Velella? 

Mr. Rosensoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomr. To place the sequence of events. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes. 

Let me say this to you, I also, after the fight, had a conference with 
Mr. Salerno, you know, because this fight, even though it grossed 
$470,000 lost approximately $70,000. 

Senator Dirksen. You say lost? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Lost. 

Senator Dirksen. How was that $470,000 whacked up? 

Mr. Rosensoun. You mean divided up? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Rosensonn. Roughly, well, of course, you take taxes off of it 
and again this is a strange, what I call, D’Amato formula. He had 
worked out a formula which meant that his fighter could make money 
and no promoter could, and this formula was to the effect that the 
promoter would keep 50 percent of the gate receipts, the net gate 
receipts. Paring up the other 50 percent would be turned over to the 
fighters. As I remember it, 30 percent went to Patterson, and 20 per- 
cent to Johansson, That was all the money the promoter was to 
receive. 

So, in other words, let’s say the net gate amounted to $400,000, 
just a little below that, $200,000 the promoter received which, in this 
case, was Rosensohn Enterprises, and against that were all the ex- 
penses of the promotion, the rental of the stadium, the publicity, the 
promotion, and the setting up of the ring and the preliminary fight- 
ers, and so forth. 

Senator Dirksen. What was your share of the $200,000 after you 
got through with all the expenses ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. There wasn’t any share. There was a loss on the 
fight, you see, so if there had been a profit I would have presumably 
gotten one-third of the profit. 

Senator Dirksen. This really was a dream, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Rosensonun. Yes, ‘sir, 

Senator Dirxsen. A big dream. 

Mr. Rosensoun. You don’t need narcotics to go into boxing. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Salerno took the complete $70,000 loss. 

Mr. Rosgensonn. No; this was an interesting point too. 
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Mr. Salerno, when he came in, had originally said he was going 
to put up all the money for the promotion, and I tell you now that 
prior to the fight Mr. Salerno hadn’t put up one single nickel, not 
one nickel. 

Every time that there came a question, I asked him for money, there 
was always some reason why not, why he didn’t put up money, and 
this points out another weakness, I might add. 

This fight was practically financed by the—from the sale of tickets; 
in other words, money that was taken in from the sale of tickets was 
used for the expenses of the promotion which, in itself, was bad, 
because supposing the fight is canceled or postponed, what is an ir- 
responsible—or a promoter who is not financially capable, going to 
do to refund money to the people? And yet this is possible under 
the laws of the State of New York. 

Senator Dirksen. And you have to give no bond? 

Mr. Rosensonn. You give a bond of $2,500, which is certainly 
inadequate when you are talking about $470,000 of tickets sold. 

Well, anyway, after the fight, after the fight Mr. Salerno, Mr. 
D’Amato, Mr. Kahn, who was the man from Teleprompter who, be- 
lieve me, figures far more prominently in the scheme of things than 
I am sure, you will ever get into, all got together and in some form 
or other decided that they wanted to get rid of Bill Rosensohn. 

They decided I couldn’t be ordered around or pushed around to 
the extent that they wanted, and I couldn’t because when one of them 
would suggest my hiring somebody I would say, no, he can’t do as 
good a job as somebody else, and so, and they resented this. 

When D’Amato wanted to move the fight to Philadelphia and 1 
said, “No, the fight stays in New York because this is where is be- 
longs,” he resented it; and there are any number of such incidents. 

So, after the fight, they were going to get. rid of Bill Rosensohn, 

When I got back on July 13, on July 14 I received this telegram 
from Vincent Velella, the lawyer for Salerno. 

Do you have a copy of that, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomt. No, I don’t. It was introduced at the New York 
State Athletic Commission hearing, was it not? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I have it in my briefcase, if it is of any value, 

Senator Krerauver. You have it in your briefcase? 

Mr. Rosensonn. I have;it in the rear of the, room. 

Senator Dirksen. Is it a matter of importance? 

Senator Kerauver. Why don’t we take a 5-minute recess and that 
will give you time to get the briefcase? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Fine. 

Thank you, sir. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Senator Krravuver. Mr. Rosensohn, you have the telegram that you 
referred to? 

Mr. Rosensonun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver, Is it a long telegram? 

Suppose you just read it. I do not think it need be made an 
exhibit. Give the date and from where it was sent. 

Mr. Rosensoun. It was dated July 14, sent from New York City, 
addressed to me in New York City, and it was signed Vincent Velella. 
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It says: 
As majority stockholder— 


which was news to me, because at this point he was not majority stock- 
holder because, as I told you, there had been two stockholders, and 
Valella was simply the attorney for one of them— 

director and counsel of Rosensohn Enterprises, I must remind you that no 
deal, commitments, or other arrangements are to be made by you with respect 
to the forthcoming Patterson-Johansson return bout without proper consulta- 
tion and appropriate approvals from Rosensohn Enterprises, Inc. 

In view of our recent discussions concerning my dissatisfaction with the 
previous Patterson-Johansson promotion, and your assurance that you would 
consult me on future operations, I am amazed at the lack of communication— 
and so forth, and it just goes on that way. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Mr. Rosensohn, you testified that you had 30 percent 
stock 

Senator Kerauver. Wait just a second, Mr. Kittrie. Do you have 
a copy of the telegram ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. I can make a copy available, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Make a copy available to the reporter. 

Mr. Rosensonn. I will. 

Senator Dixsen. Is that all of it ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. That is basically all. ' 

Senator Kerauver. Read the rest of it, while you are reading. 

Mr. Rosensoun. I am sorry, sir. 

I am amazed at the lack of communication and advice from you particularly 


by published reports that you have granted an option for the next promotion to 
California interests. 


That is pure poppycock. There isno such thing. 


I wish to. advise you again of my insistence that you do not proceed with any 
negotiations until we have had a full opportunity to review your past activities 
and our future plans. 


Mr. Bonomi. That telegram was sent on July 14 of 1959, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And on July 1, or so, you had met Mr. Norris and had 
generally discussed a promotional merger, is that correct? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Promotional association, yes. 

Senator Krerauver. Before you go on, Mr. Kittrie had a question. 
’ Mr, Krrrrm. Mr. Rosensohn, you testified that you had one-third 
interest in Rosensohn Enterprises, is that right? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Mr. Black had one-third ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Mr. Palermo had one-third ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Salerno. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Salerno had one-third ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirrriz. How come Velella sends you a telegram? Did these 
two people, Black and Salerno, hold that third interest in their own 
names or did somebody else hold their stock interest ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Well, as I told: you, when I got it, I was: very 
amazed. TI knew Velella could talk for Salerno because he was at- 
torney and Salerno had indicated that he wanted Velella to appear for 
him at any time that Salerno would represent him. 
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But when Velella also appeared for Black, indicating that Black and 
Salerno had merged, I was somewhat surprised. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Was Rosensohn Enterprises incorporated in the State 
of New York? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Were either Charlie Black or Salerno listed as in- 
corporators, directors, or stockholders ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. No. At the time of the incorporation, I owned 
100 percent of the stock. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Was stock transferred to these people officially, or did 
somebody else receive these stock certificates ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. The stock was transferred 1 week before the fight, 
and simply signed in blank by me and delivered to Salerno and Black 
at a restaurant. 

Mr. Krrrrir. So, officially, if anybody wanted to find out who else 
was involved with you, they could not find out? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Not at that time, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Thank you. 

Senator Krerauver. Very well. 

Mr. Bonomi. We are up to July 14th, is that correct, when you 
received the telegram from Velella? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Let me say this: 

When I got this telegram, it was a great shock because up to this 
point I had no reason to believe that there would be any trouble, 
especially from Salerno and Black. So I called up Velella and I 
sald: “I do not understand this.” 

Incidentally, not only did he send me this telegram, but he sent 
copies of it to the wire services and the newspapers, which was some- 
what strange, if it was a legitimate argument. 

And I called him up and I said: 

“T would like to speak to Tony,” because I knew that Velella could 
make no decisions on his own, meaning Tony Salerno. 

So he said to me: “Who is Tony?” 

He said: “Do you mean the Tony that works in my office,” meaning 
he had an office boy named Tony. 

I said: “No.” 

He says: “Oh, I do not know any Tony.” 

This was the day after the telegram was sent, which indicated to 
me now what the attitude, you see, what new developments had taken 
place in my absence. 

Two days after I received this telegram, I received a notice of a 
stockholders’ meeting for July 31st, at which time they wanted to 
elect a new board of directors. 

The final thing that happened was 4 days later I received a tele- 
phone call from the sports editor of the Journal-American in New 
York, and he said: 

“IT understand that Mr. Velella and Mr. Kahn’—Mr. Kahn is the 
president of Teleprompter—“are over in Sweden and they are not 
saying very nice thingn about you.” 

I said: “I do not believe that,” because I had already announced that 


I was going to Sweden on July 24th. I did not pay any attention 
to it. 
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That night from Goteborg, I received a call from a Swedish news- 
paperman “who said he had attended an amazing press conference in 
which Mr. Kahn and Mr. Velella had said most damaging and 
damning things about me to Johansson and to the Swedish news- 
papermen, to the effect that: 

(1) I was dishonest; (2) I was incompetent; and (3) they were 
going to take over the promotion to protect Johansson. 

So now there was no question in my mind but that I was being 
pushed out. 

I was being muscled. out, if you like, by the men who at one time 
I had taken in to participate in the profits. I bring this out because 
I was now faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, I could have, I 
suppose, just decided, well, this is one of those hard facts of life and 
backed off into a corner and said OK and retired peaceably. 

Quite honestly, I decided that since—and I mentioned earlier—I 
had no family, I decided that I would not get pushed around by people 
such as this; that if they wanted to try, I was going to fight them to 
the best of my ability. 

And the only way I could fight people of this kind, I thought, was 
by going to a suitable law-enforcement agency, and I thought the best- 
qualified agency in New York at that time was the district attorney’s 
office. 

I went there, and it was on July 22 that I went and spoke to 
Mr. Bonomi, who was at that time with Mr. Hogan, and told him 
the whole story about what had happened. 

I say to you then, at that time, there was nobody who was investigat- 
ing me or the promotion. 

It was simply the fact that I did not want to get pushed around by 
people from the underworld, and I tell you right now there was a my th 
which seems to be perpetuated by ignorance to the effect that racketeers, 
gamblers, underworld people, that their word is good, that their faith 
is good, and I tell you from firsthand experience it is not. It is bad. 

They can be trusted only so long as it suits,their purpose, and obvi- 
ously it suited their purpose no longer to have me around. 

So they decided to get rid of me, and they certainly did not expect 
me to fight back. 

Sol fought back. 

And I might add at great expense to myself. But I can say to you 
in all honesty I am not sorry, because I.do believe the truth in this 
situation at least came out, and that an attempt to take over the heavy- 
weight promotions, at least insofar as the fights, the Patterson-Johans- 
son fights, are concerned, was thwarted. 

In that respect, I am happy. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Rosensohn, how naive could you be after 
Mr. Salerno said, “I will take a third,” and you said, “OK,” and then 
he says to you, “You will have to look after my good friend Charley 
Black,” and you gave in for another third ? 

I assume from the preciseness of your language that you have a 
retentive memory, and the way you barged into this thing that you 
had a little something on the ball. Was not this an indication even 
at that time that you were up against a liard team ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Oh, no question of hard team, but, nevertheless, 
I felt that once this team made theii bargain they would stick to it. 
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In other words, they might drive a hard bargain, but, once made, 
I feel that I had no reason—and one thing in addition: 

The very nature of these people, Salerno and Black and so on; to 
me, lent assurance to the fact that they could never try to take over 
promotion because they would have to remain in the background. 

So I am not denying that I was not naive and perhaps in retrospect 
I should not have done a lot of things that I did, but I did make these 
decisions based on what I call judgment, bad or otherwise. 

Senator Dirksen. Just as a spectator, listening to i testimony, 
it would occur to me you were getting the big push, but they laid it 
on the line and said: 

“We will take two-thirds,” and I would think any circumspect, 
perceiving person, would say: 

“Look, the push is on right now.’ 

Mr. Rosensonn. But what Ww a you do, Senator ? 

Senator Dirxsen. I do not know what I would do. 

Mr. Rosensoun. The problem is, I could say that and I felt that, 
but if I say anything, the fight is not made, I cannot match Patter- 
son with Johansson, so what good does it do me? 

In other words, better to take my medicine quietly, let the fight 
take place, and then after Johansson wins the title, at that time I felt 
maybe now you can throw off all these stones around my neck and 
a something good can come from it. 

Nothing could have—nothing good could have happened -had I 
said to Salerno, “Well, I do not accept your terms.” That was my 
feeling. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Let us get on with it. 

Senator Dirksen. You got us over to Sweden and what happened 
at that point? 

Mr. RoseNnsoun. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You got a bus over in Sweden and what hap- 
ened ¢ 
Mr. Rosensonn. So when this happened, and I heard about it— 
incidentally, when Velella and Kahn were over in Sweden, I called 
up Velella’s office because I did not even believe it then, and I said: 

“Where is Velella?” 

They said: 

“He is in Syracuse attending an American Legion Convention.” 

Senator Kerauver. Are you talking about Mr. Kahn? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Mr. Kahn is 

Senator Kerauver. Irving Kahn? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Irving Kahn, who became a very close associate 
of Mr. Velella in the plot, or whatever you want to call it, to throw 
me out of my own company. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Now, I went over to Sweden immediately after 
that, spoke to Johansson, told him what the facts were, told him who 
was involved. 

This is after I had been to the district attorney’s office, and told 
him what was likely to happen. 

I came back to New York and a stockholders’ meeting was held, at 
which time Velella, as majority stockholder, elected Irving Kahn as 
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chairman of the board of directors of the company, and the next day 
he elected himself as president of the company. 
ne it was a matter now obviously I was just to be liquidated, if you 

e. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Rosensohn, after you went to Sweden, did you 
have an occasion to see Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Rosensoun, Yes. 

Now, to get back to Mr. Norris, because I wanted to bring these 
other things in somewhat as background to you, to know what was 

oing on, after I had met Mr. Norris, initially, and had spoken to 
Mr. Gibson in California, when I came back to New York, and 
after I received this telegram from Mr, Velella, I spoke to, I think 
it was Mr. Gibson in Chicago, and told him that I had received a 
telegram from Mr. Velella that things looked like they were going to 
perhaps explode. 

So he suggested then that I come out and speak to Mr. Norris in 
Chicago, which I did. 

I flew out to Chicago and saw Mr, Norris, and we discussed then 
the further setting up of this company which I think was tentatively 
called Worldwide Promotions. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did that occur on July 20, 1959, sir? 

Mr. RosEensoun. I believe so. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where did you meet with Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Rosensoun. In his apartment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was present ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the conversation ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. The conversation basically covered two points. 

No. 1 was the telegram and what it meant. Mr. Norris indicated 
that he might be able to intercede with Salerno. Asa matter of fact, 
he told—I say this to you now. In my first meeting with Norris 
he had, when he suggested a company, I told him that I could not 
enter into any association with him until after the return bout be- 
tween Johansson and Patterson, because I was obligated; that I had J 
certain partners I was committed to, 

That. was all I said. 

And then in the second meeting with him in Chicago, he— 

Senator Dirksen. Clarify two things. 

Mr. RosEensoun. Surely. 

Senator Dirksen. You still had one-third of the stock. You did 
not sell it. 

Mr. RosEnsoun. No, sir; not at this point. 

Senator Dirksen. How did you make out with Ingo when you 
went over there? 

Mr. Rosensoun. At that time Ingo seemed to understand. He had 
been through as much as I had. He had had the manager problem 
while I had had the problem of fighting off these other people, and 
at that time he was very friendly. 

ere I left Sweden, I felt certain that he was going to be a stanch 
ally. 

_At this meeting with Mr. Norris we discussed this telegram. He 
did not seem particularly disturbed by it or by the developments. 
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He was more concerned about setting up this company, this new 
company, which was going to promote fights throughout the world. 

Now, of course, knowing what was happening here, I was even more 
interested, if you can understand, in making plans for the future, be- 
cause I knew now there was certainly no future in the relationship 
with Patterson. 

Mr. Bonomi. You said, I believe, a few moments ago, that Norris 
indicated that he would intercede with “Fat Tony” Salerno, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. He indicated that he knew Salerno and that he 
could intercede. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did he indicate that? 

Mr. Rosensoun, Well, when I showed him a telegram, he said— 
ae do not forget, Salerno’s name is not on the telegram, and he 
said : 

“Oh, I know who this is. I knew it the night you told me about 
it,” which meant the night that I mentioned to him in New Jersey 
that I had partners; he THEW about whom I was talking, which sur- 
prised me a little. 

But it was no cause for great concern on my part. But nothing 
was done. 

His position was: “We will go ahead. Let them have their—let 
them do what they can do.” 

Now, we went into a discussion which was much more important 
to me about what sort of a deal could I make for myself, and came 
up with a very attractive deal, the deal which resulted in what 
amounted to a $100,000 a year job for me for a period of 5 years, plus 
a stock interest, a substantial stock interest, in this new company that 
was to be formed. 

Quite frankly, I left Chicago that night feeling that the develop- 
ments in Rosensohn Enterprises were almost unimportant, almost. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that meeting in Chicago with Norris and Gib- 
son on July 20 of 1959, did you come to a tentative agreement con- 
cerning the setup of this new organization ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

I think we outlined the terms of my employment. Mr. Gibson 
wrote down, after discussing this with Mr. Norris, what I was to 
receive in terms of salary, stock interest, all the other terms of my 
relationship. 

Mr. Bonomt. Now, Mr. Rosensohn, I have here a piece of paper 
with writing on it. Will you identify it when Mr. Williams brings 
it to you, please? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

This is the paper that was drawn up in Mr. Norris’ apartment. 

It is in Mr. Gibson’s handwriting and with the terms that Mr. 
Norris agreed to. 

Senator Keravuver. Let it be marked “Exhibit 21.” 

(Exhibit No, 21 may be found on p. 1041.) 

Senator Kerauver. That is what you referred to a minute ago 
about the terms? 

Mr. Bonomt. Was that written up, you say, by Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. That was the tentative agreement between yourself, 
Mr. Norris, and Mr. Gibson, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you read the contents of that piece of paper which 
you say is in Mr. Gibson’s handwriting? 

Mr. RosEnsoun. Yes,sir. [Reading:] 

Salary, $35,000 per year. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you explain what the words mean, please? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I do not think I have to explain that, do 1, $35,000 
per year? 

Expenses to include car and apartment and actual expenses. 


If there are any questions on these points—I think most of them 
are plain. 

Senator Kerauver. Go ahead, read it. 

Mr. Rosensoun (continuing) : 

Capital stoek, two classes, 25 percent of equity of voting stock, class A, plus 
majority of another class B, so that capital gains can be realized on $25,000, 
you to own majority of all stock— 
this is referring to me. 

“Foreign.” Now, in this company there were to be included foreign 
promoters from other countries. “Twenty percent. to Solomons.” 
That refers to Jack Solomons, the promoter in England. “Ten percent 
to Johansson.” It was intended that Johansson be made a part of 
this promotion company to insure his continuing interest. “Ten per- 
cent to Alquist,” who was Johansson’s adviser and close friend. 


Then on the second page, it says, “50 percent of promotions by 


Solomons.” Now, I think what that means is that this company would 


pervaipale to the extent of receiving 50 percent of the profits realized 
y any promotion in which Solomons, as a member of the corporation, 
promoted. 

“Twenty-five percent of Alquist promotions.” Alquist was the man 
who promoted the J Shanieca Atk shave fight in Sweden. Then there 
is a line here which says, “Johansson exclusive.” 

I:think that is incorrect. I do not think that was intended. 

It was my understanding that Johansson was to agree that he would 
give this company a chance to meet any offer that he received from any 
other promoter. 

In other words, it would not be exclusive, but we would have a chance 
to meet such an offer. Then it says, I think it says, “Third match.” 

Mr. Bonomi. What did that mean ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I presume that that meant that if there had to be 
a third match, a re-return on the Patterson-Johansson fight, that that 
would be held under the auspices of this company. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson testified yesterday in substance that the 
heavyweight champion of the world was the most valuable commodity 
in the boxing business. Is that so? 

Mr. Rosrensoun. I would say so, 

Mr. Bonomi. Was the purpose of this company to promote bouts 
in which the heavyweight champion, Ingemar Johansson, would 
participate ? 
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Mr. Rosensoun. Remember, the heavyweight champion only fights, 
at least has only fought once a year in recent years and sometimes 
twice a year. 

His once or twice a year fights were to be one of the fights. We 
were to have a whole series of fights. 

Mr. Bonomt. You say that under this agreement the boxer Jo- 
hansson was to be included as a partner in the promotion; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rosensoun. That was our intention. This had not yet been 
discussed with Johansson. 

Mr. Bonomi. Under this tentative agreement ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was to have 10 percent? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Of the class B stock; is that correct? 

Mr. Rosensoun. There is no reference here to the word “stock.” 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the understanding of the conference ? 
Which stock was Johansson supposed to own? 

Mr. Rosensoun. He was to have a 10-percent equity interest. There 
was no discussion as to its class. 

Mr. Bonomi. Go ahead. 

Senator Dirksen. What did you contribute by way of consideration 
to this contract ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I was to be the president of this company and to 
run it. I was to help with the setting up of these matches, to help 
with the promotion of these matches, to be the active head of the 
company. 

Senator Drrxsen. Did you transfer your commitment with Jo- 
hansson to the company ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No; I could not. Icould not. You see, my com- 
mitment with Johansson for a return match with Patterson was 
already held by Rosensohn Enterprises, of which I was a minority 
stockholder, so I could not possibly transfer that. 

And Mr. Norris knew that, and he accepted that. 

Senator Kerauver. Go ahead. What happened, Mr. Rosensohn? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Well, this was the net result of my trip to Chicago. 

As a result of this, when I returned to New York, meetings were 
held between my attorney and Mr. Norris’ attorney to formalize this 
employment agr reement and to formalize the setting up of the corpora- 
tion which would handle this Worldwide Promotions. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was your attorney, and who was his 
attorney ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. My attorney was a man named Justin Goldenback. 

Senator Krerauver. Who was his attorney ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. His attorney was—well, Mr. Gibson was present, 
but I think his attorney was a Sidney Friedman. 

Senator Keravuver., All right, proceed. 

Mr. Rosensoun. These meetings were held and the only problem 
seemed to be how this company could be set up so that it would not 
run counter to the antitrust decree that had been handed down on 
the IBC. 

So Mr. Friedman suggested that nothing be done formally until an 
opinion was received from Washington counsel as to how to set-—how 
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this company could be set up, and as.to how active a role Mr. Norris 
could play in it, because there was some question as to whether he 
could have any type of active role. 

Senator Dirgsen. Did you leave it there? 

Mr. Rosensoun. What is that? 

Senator Dirksen. Wasit left there? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No. 

Then about this time during one of these meetings while all this 
trouble was going on with my minority position in Rosensohn Enter- 
ees got what I considered then a bright idea. 

I said: 

“Well, since Mr. Velella and Mr. Salerno and company are pushing 
me around and since I am really not in a position to ght back, why do 
I not sell my one-third stock interest to Mr. Norris, because they are 
certainly not going to push him around like they are trying to push 
me around ?” 

So I suggested this to Mr. Norris, and his first reaction was, “Fine, 
very good.” He was very happy about it. 

So he said, “What do you want for it ?” 

Well, at this point, I did not think it was worth very much because 
with all the squabbling that was going on, I was not even sure that 
that. would bea return match. 

So I said, “Well, I will be very happy to sell my one-third interest 
for $25,000.” 

So Mr. Norris said, “All right, fine.” 

So we agreed. 

This was on the telephonefrom my lawyers’ office; again, the lawyers 
from Mr. Norris were present. And this deal was to be consummated 
the next day. 

The next day Mr. Gibson informed me that Mr. Norris had spoken 
to Mr. Wirtz that night and Mr. Wirtz did not like the idea that Mr. 
Norris would become a partner of Mr. Velella. 

He said he did not think Mr. Norris should dignify Mr. Velella 
pl oem his partner. So he did not want to go through with the 

eal, 

So I said: 

“Well, he has already made the deal,” and I think I said, “He cannot 
welch on a deal that he has made.” 

So he said: 

“Well, you had better speak to Mr. Norris.” 

So I spoke to Mr. Norris and I told him, I said: 

“I do not understand this. You have already made a deal with 
me and today you tell me that your partner says “No.” I said, “I do 
not cinderataid Don’t you have the authority to make a deal?” 

Then he explained his position and he said: 

“Tt is not the money that bothers me.” 

I said: 

“Well, money bothers me.” I do not happen to be in Mr. Norris’ 
fortunate position. 

So then my lawyer suggested : 

“Well, if the money does not bother Mr. Norris, why not let Mr. 
Norris, if he does not want to buy the stock, lend you $25,000 with 
the stock as sole security, to be redeemed in case the stock is sold?” 
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So, in other words, if the stock is never sold, I would have $25,000 
from Mr. Norris and if it is sold, Mr, Norris would be reimbursed for 
his $25,000. 

This was agreeable to Mr. Norris and this was subsequently drawn 
up into an agreement. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Rosensohn, do you recall whether on August 3, 
1959 you were given a $25,000 check by the Chicago Stadium Corp. ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir; by Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Bono. I now offer a check from the Chicago Stadium Corp. 
to Mr. Rosensohn dated August 3 of 1959, in the amount of $25,000. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be made exhibit 22. 

(Exhibit No, 22 may be found on p. 1043.) 

Senator Drrxsen. That. was a check from the Chicago Stadium 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Kerauver. From the Chicago Stadium Corp., and signed 
apparently by Mr. Truman Gibson, Jr., countersigned by Joseph Gav- 
igan, and of course endorsed by Mr. Rosensohn. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also on August 4 of 1959 sign a promissory 
note in the amount of $25,000 to the Chicago Stadium Corp. ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi, I now offer a promissory note in the amount of $25,- 
000, dated August 4 of 1959. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be exhibit 23. 

(Exhibit No. 23 may be found on p. 1044.) 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also, on August 4, 1959 execute an agree- 
ment with the Chicago Stadium Corp. containing the terms of the 
loan from that corporation ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. I now offer that agreement. 

Senator Kerauver. That will be exhibit 24. 

(Exhibit No, 24 may be found on p. 1045.) 

ha Bonomt. What were the terms of that agreement, Mr. Rosen- 
so 

Mr. Rosensoun. Remember now, at this point Mr. Norris was going 
to be a partner of mine in this new company that was going to be set 
up, at least I thought then it was. I agreed with Mr. Norris to repay 
him the $25,000 if, as, and when the stock were sold. 

I further agreed that any profits realized from the sale of the stock 
over and above $25,000, he would get 50 percent and I would get 50 
percent. 

This was, as I say, because we were to be partners in any case. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that the agreement was that the Chicago Stadium 
Corp., that is, Norris and Wirtz, were to participate in one-half of 
your profits from any future boxing promotion ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. From any subsequent 

Mr. Bonomi. One-half of your profits in excess of $25,000? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Sale of stock, yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What were the assets of the Rosensohn Corp. 
when all of this was going on? 

Mr. Rosensoun. We had one asset, the return bout contract between 
Patterson and Johansson. 

Senator Dirksen. The contract ? 
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Mr. Rosensonn. That is right, the fight contract, that is all we had. 

Senator Dirksen. What value did you place on that contract ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Well, at that point it was my opinion that the 
return bout could do well over a mitt dollars at the gate, and could, 
therefore, be very valuable, maybe worth several—well, if you are 
asking me the net value of the contract to the promotion, again, the 
net profit might be, let us say, $200,000, of which my share would be 
one-third. 

Senator Kreravuver. Parenthetically, the return bout, I understand 
from Mr. Fusseas, who is with the New York Athletic Commission, 
did have a gate of about $900,000 and a gross of over $4 million. 

Mr. Rosensoun. It had a gate of $825,000. The gross is conjec- 
ture and I do not have any figure on that, and I do not think any final, 
responsible statement has ever been issued on that. 

Senator Dirksen. That was not your promotion ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, sir; I sold'the stock. 

Mr. Bonomt. But under this agreement, as I understand it, Mr. 
Norris and Mr. Wirtz of the Chicago Stadium Co. would receive one- 
half of the profits from any rematch between Johansson and Patterson, 
is that correct, sir ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Again, do not say “any profits from any rematch.” 
From the sale of stock, which may or may not be related to the profits 
of the rematch. 

Mr. Bonomi. But they were to share in these profits in return for 
lending you $25,000, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. And in return for the fact that we were going to be 
associated in this new partnership, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rosensoun. This was executed and I had a meeting with Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr. Gibson was present, my attorney was present at Mr. Norris’ 
apartment in New York, and this was, I think, August the 3d, the 
night of August the 3d. 

We made plans then that a meeting be held in Paris, at which time 
Jack Solomons from England, Ingemar Johansson, Edwin Alquist, 
the Swedish promoter, myself and Mr. Gibson would be present to dis- 
cuss or to get their reaction to setting up this company, to the setting 
up of this company. 

This was then arranged in a telephone call to Mr. Solomons. 

The meeting was held the next day in Paris. 

Now, remember, while this was happening, I must point out to you: 

If I had gone to the district attorney’s office on July the 22d—still 
none of this was public. Nobody knew yet that there was an investi- 
gation going on or that there would be these disclosures. 

So a meeting was held in Paris and at this meeting I must say Mr. 
Johansson, Mr. Alquist, and Mr. Solomons seemed quite interested in 
this company and seemed quite agreeable to the basic terms as outlined 
in this piece of paper that was introduced as an exhibit. 

I would say to you that that meeting was the end of the peace reign 
as far as my negotiations for my participation in this company or as 
far as my relationships with Johansson or anybody else in the world 
of boxing were concerned, because it was the next day, I think, that the 
first announcement of the district attorney’s investigation hit the 
papers. 
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The next contact I had with Mr. Norris was on August, the 20th. 

I had — from Paris down to the south of France for 2 weeks, I 
got Mr. Norris in London on August the 20th. He had just come in on 
the United States, and we talked in the lobby of the hotel for a very 
short period of time. 

The main subject of conversation then was the fact that Mr. Norris— 


an issue of Life magazine had come out in which Johansson had 
denounced the LBC. 


He had denounced me. 

He had denounced just about everybody with whom he had been 
associated, and the conversation was: 

How could this, guy do this when he had seemed so friendly just 
a few weeks before ? 

I have not seen Mr. Norris since August 4 of a year and a half ago. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that the endof the dream? 

Mr. Rosensonn. The dream actually ended before, the New York 
State Athletic Commission. You see, this was a strange, sad ending, 
because while all this was happening, still, I felt that while I may 
have made mistakes of judgment, I had done nothing that was dis- 
honest. 

I had done nothing—and I had been, as far as I know, one of ‘the 
few people in boxing who had taken the—had taken it. upon himself 
to go to a law-enforcement agency and jeopardize his future to try 
to help what was right and what was good. 

And, frankly, I must say the district attorney’s office was very 
helpful. The State attorney general's office was very helpful. The 
U.S. attorney’s office was very “helpful. 

Then I came before an outfit called the New York State Athletic 
Commission. 

Mr. Fusscas is present and, Mr. Fusscas, this does: not refer to you 
because you, too, were very helpful. But when the commission—and 
I must say I spent many hours before the commission and tried ‘in 
every way to help them when it came to their rendering a final judg- 
ment, which I had hoped would find—well, at least would exonerate 
me for what I had tried to do. 

Instead, the State athletic commission, for reasons which are not 
entirely clear to me, suspended my matchmaker’s license for 8 years. 

That is the end of the story. 

Senator Dirksen. You have no dreams at the present time? 

Mr. Rosensonn. I have dreams, but they are nightmares. 

Senator Krrauver. All right, let us proceed. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Thank you very much, Mr. Rosensohn. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. Mr. Kittrie has a question to ask. 

Mr. Krrrrte. Mr. Rosensohn, you sold your interest in Rosensohn 
Enterprises before the rematch ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Krrmm. To whom did you sell it ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Roy Cohn and Bill Fugazy. 

Mr. Kirrrm. What did you get for your share? 

Mr. Rosensonn. $78,000. 

Mr. Krrrrte. $78,000? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirrrm. Did you split, then, whatever you got over $25,000 
with Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No. 

When I went to Chicago to redeem my stock certificate, which I had 
put up at the time of the loan, I got it from Mr. Wirtz. 

I asked Mr. Wirtz about it, and he said Mr. Norris would not 
object to my making whatever deal I can for myself on the stock. 

So the question has never come up. Mr. Norvia has never asked 
me for any share of the $78,000. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Now, you sold one-third of your interest. Did you 
actually sell the stock certificates or did you form a new corporation, 
the stock of which you sold later, or how did you exactly manage to 
sell this one-third interest ? 

Mr. RosENnsonn. I just sold the stock certificate. 

Mr. Kirrrtr. You sold it to Roy Cohn? 

Mr. Rosrnsoun. And Bill Fugazy. 

Mr. Krrrrm. You just handed it over to them and you received 
your payment, is that right ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. With a contract of sale, yes, sir. I have not yet 
been paid in full, but I hope to be. 

Mr. Krrrrire. When you went into this whole operation, did you 
have any money ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Did I have any money ? 

Mr. Kirrrre. Yes. 

Mr. Rosensonn. A small amount. 

Mr. Krrrrte. You were employed at that time by Teleprompter, 
is that right? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrre. You were working for Teleprompter and Tele- 
prompter—who was your boss at Teleprompter ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Irving Kahn. 

Mr. Krrrrte. The same Irving Kahn who later tried to help you 
out of this business, is that right ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Push me out. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Push you out. 

So when you went into this promotion, you hardly had any money 
or very little money ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrm. We understood yesterday here from Mr. Gibson that 
to go into this field, you can do OK if you have a big bankroll. 

How did you manage to do without a big bankroll 

Mr. Rosensoun. Let me explain very simply, sir. In the first fight, 
Patterson-Harris, I happened to—I needed $35,000 in actual cash. 

Mr. Krrrri. That is right. 

Mr. Rosensoun. So I borrowed $25,000 from a personal friend of 
mine and I borrowed $10,000 from a bark in California. 

I have certain assets which aré.a motel in Florida and a television 
business in California which ean be used as collateral. 

Mr. Krrrrim. On this first: fight between Johansson and Patterson, 
money was actually lost ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrim. Right ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Krrrrie. Who paid the losses, did you? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, sir. 

You see, when I say money was lost, by the time I had been pushed 
out of the corporation, bills had not been paid. 

I mean many of the bills had not been paid, so that when Cohn and 
Fugazy bought the stock, they also assumed the liabilities of the 
corporation. 

Mr. Krrrrie. They did? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrte. So you paid no money out of your own pocket, then ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No,sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, Mr. Rosensohn, you found out that you 
had to do business with the underworld in order to get important 
promotions, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. I found out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you also found out that the underworld did not 
keep its word. They tried to muscle you out after you had come to a 
firm agreement ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. With such people, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Completely. 

Senator Kerauver. One point I did not understand. 

You said you sold your note or stock to Feature Sports, Inc., Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Fugazy. 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

rant Keravuver. And what was the total amount which was 

aid ? 
5 Mr. Rosensoun. $78,000. 

Senator Keravuver. Out of that Chicago Stadium received $25,000? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And half of the balance? 

‘ Mr. Rosensoun. They were entitled to half, but they never asked 
or it. 

Senator Kerauver. They did not ask for it? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. So the $78,000 was over and above the $25,000? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No. The $78,000 included the $25,000. 

Senator Kerauver, So you actually received $53,000 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravver. And then did they buy the stock of Salerno 
and Black also? 

Mr. Rosensonn. They bought the stock from Vincent Velella. 
They bought the stock, and they paid less for the two-thirds stock than 
they paid for the one-third interest, which sort of surprised me. 

Senator Keravver. So Salerno and Black sold all their interest also 
in Feature Sports, Inc. ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. As far as I know. 

Senator Kerauver. So that Chicago Stadium actually had no part, 
no interest, in the return bout ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. None whatsoever. 
Senator Keravuver. All right. 
Mr. Kittrie? 
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Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question here. (The, chair- 
man just recited some figures about this return fight. Do you mean 
that Roy Cohn and Fugazy bought this valuable property for this sum 
of money ¢ 

Mr. Rosensoun. No. Yousee they wished they had. Actually they 
were buying—remember I told you D’Amato had a peculiar formula 
which meant that his fighter would make money, but a promoter would 
almost necessarily lose money, because the promoter started in—his 
only revenue was 50 percent of the gate. 

So let us assume that the gate was—$825,000, say, was net. 

Senator Kreravuver. Mr. Fusscas, counsel for the New York State 
Athletic Commission, has given me these figures about the approximate 
revenue. 

He says as of November 1960, gross receipts, approximately, gate, 
$830,000; TV, radio, motion pictures, $2,420,000; European motion 
picture and radio rights estimated to have realized another $75,000 
to $100,000. Total estimated gross receipts, $4 million. 

Mr. Rosensoun. But, you see, everything over and above the gate 
receipts, Feature Sports participated in to a very limited extent. 

I believe they got 10 percent of the promoter’s share. The promoter 
usually is entitled to 40 percent, but, as 1 say, the D’Amato 
formula 

Mr. Drxon. You are talking about.Cus D’Amato now ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. In this return fight, he was not the kingpin, was he? 
Johansson had the title. 

Mr. Rosensoun. He had the title, but they renegotiated the. con- 
tract; but still, remember, in the return bout Patterson got 50 pereent 
of all moneys:taken in from radio, television, and motion pictures, 

Mr. Dixon. That was part of the first contract ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon.. The first fight ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I take it, then, that after you lost your license, 
Mr. Johansson signed up with the other group? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Mr. Johnasson—well, Mr. Velelia, when all this 
trouble was going on, went over to Sweden. He took Jack Dempsey 
with him as a good-will envoy and got Johansson to sign up for a 
return bout with Patterson. This was before Velella had even signed 
or had_sold the stock. 

Then Velella’s license was revoked—I mean promotion license was 
revoked, and the stock had to be sold to a group that would be accept- 
able to the New York State Athletic Commission, which was then 
the Cohn-Fugazy group who now own Feature Sports. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else? 

Mr. Kirrrie. I would just like to go back to one thing. 

Senator Keravuver. Very well, Mr. Kittrie, let us try to get along 
here. 

Mr. Kirrrte. Mr. Rosensohn, you were no expert promoter when 
you went into this thing. You did not bring much money into it, 
either, did you? 

Mr. Rosensoun. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kirrrie. Then you described how you found Mr. Salerno and 
Mr. Black. They took a share of your business. Have you considered 
the possibility that it was not you that found them, but they found 
you; that is, that possibly they were all the time looking for a front 
man and you just happened to fit the bill ? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I have, indeed, certainly. At the time I did not, 
but in the months that have followed all this trouble I have cer- 
tainly thought of that possibility, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrire. When you went into it, you did not go in as their 
front man? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Oh, absolutely not. 

Mr. Krrrrie. This just happened later? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes. 

Mr. Krrrrre. They were just using you; is that right? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Evidently. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Let me ask you one more final question here. 

While you were a promoter of record of this project, you said that 
nobody dictated to you how you were going to do the promotion; that 
is, you were really in charge; is that right? 

Mr. Rosensoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krirrrie. You obligated yourself to pay one-third of your 
receipts to Black and one-third to Salerno. Did you obligate your- 
self to make payments to anybody else? 

Mr. Rosrensoun. No, sir; nobody else. 

Mr. Krrrrim. Any obligations to make payment to the press or 
sportswriters or anybody ? 

Mr. Rosensonn. Nobody else. 

Mr. Krrrrim. I would just like to read one line to you here and 
get your comment. This is from an article describing the present 
activities of Mr. Roy Cohn as reported in the press. 

Somebody said to Cohn, “Hey, Roy, I hear they: are going to investigate payola 
among sportswriters.” Cohn cracked back, “Good, that would save me a lot of 
money.” 

So, apparently, he ismaking payments. You never did? 

Mr. Rosensoun. I never did, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rosensohn, we are grateful to you for the 
forthright telling of this whole story. You have been guilty of mis- 
takes. We think you have been very fair and honest with the com- 
mittee, and helpful to us in finding out how this business is operated. 
We want to thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Rosensonn. Thank you. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Bonomi, you wanted to identify two or 
three documents. Do you have anything else first ? 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Detective O’Brien, will you. take the stand, please? Detective 
O’Brien, you have already been sworn. 


TESTIMONY OF DETECTIVE THOMAS 0’BRIEN—Resumed 


Mr. O'Brrex. That'is right. 
Mr. Bonomt. Did you hear the testimony today by Mr. Rosensohn 


. . ‘ 
concerning the circumstances under which he met “Fat Tony” 
Salerno? 
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Mr. O’Brien. Yes; I did. 


Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear him state that. at that additional meeting 
there were also present Frank Erickson, Gil Beckley, and a person 
called George Uftner ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; I did. 

. Mr. Bonomi. Have you made a background study concerning Gil 
Beckley, George Uffner, Frank Erickson, and Anthony Salerno? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you please state to the committee the results of 
your investigation ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, Gil Beckley you referred to is a Gilbert Lee 
Beckley, who has a St. Louis Police Department No. 48004, and an 
FBI No. of 8-791-C. 

He is residing in Florida at the present time. 

He was born in New Orleans. He has a record with the St. Louis 
Police Department, mostly for gambling. He is known as a big 
gambler in the Midwest. 

His associates are Frankie Carbo and Gabe Genovese, Anthony 
Salerno, who is the “Fat Tony” referred to in the testimony, Michael 
Coppolo, who is known as “Trigger Mike.” 

And as far as Anthony Salerno, or “Fat Tony,” is concerned, he 
has a record in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. Excuse me, Detective O’Brien. ' 

Before we get to Anthony Salerno, you are stating that Mr. Beckley 
who set up the introduction with “Fat Tony” Salerno was also an 
associate of Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. O’Brten. Yes; according to our records, yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Let Beckley’s arrest record be made exhibit 25. 

(Exhibit No. 25 may be found on p. 1046.) 

Mr. O’Brten. In fact, we have received information from another 
department that Salerno,, with Beckley, checked into the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 

Beckley paid the bill, and as far as his associates, Beckley’s asso- 
ciation with Mike Coppola is very close. They attended the Ken- 
tucky Derby on several occasions with their wives and they have 
been observed in Florida together. In fact, they registered in a hotel 
in Florida. 

Now, the Mike Coppola I am referring to, “Trigger Mike” Coppola, 
I happen to work in that east Harlem section, and these people are 
referred to in New York as the east Harlem mob. 

One of the dominating factors would be Mike Coppola. Offhand, 
I would say that Mike has been arrested about 20 times. 

There are many crimes, burglary, grand larceny, robbery, felonious 
assault. 

Senator Kerauver. That is in the record., But Mike Coppola is 
not, one of the-——— 

Mr. Bonomt. But is Anthony Salerno known to the New York 
Police Department as one of the chief lieutenants of “Trigger Mike” 
Coppola? 

Mr. O’Brren. Yes; definitely, yes. They were born and raised 
together in the East Side and in our parlance they, were members of 
what we call the East Side mob, and Mike was the dominating figure 
in it. 
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As far as we can ascertain, “Fat'Tony” Salerno just works for him, 
works for Mike, and, as I say, on two occasions Mike was arrested 
for homicide, murder, and also a Harrison Act violation which is 
the Federal narcotics law, and recently he has been picked up a few 
times for vagrancy. 

Around 10 years ago or so, Mike decided that he would leave New 
York and go to Florida and he would set up a base down there. He 
took “Fat Tony” with him, or Anthony Salérié) and, as IT say, “Fat 
Tony” is known to us as Anthony Salerno. 

Salerno has a record in New York for gambling, and he at the 
present time is living in Florida, as far as we know. 

He has an alias of Anthony Russo, Joseph Moretti. _ He has a home 
up in upstate New York, and some of his associates would be, natur- 
ally, Mike Coppola and Charles Tourine, called “Charles the Blade.” 

Some 10 years ago Salerno did have—allegedly was part owner of 
a jukebox outfit that was servicing, putting records in various bars 
and grills, and at that time he was a pertner with a fellow by the name 
of Paul Caravelli. 

Paul was murdered and right after the murder Salerno sold the 
business and he went down to Florida. 

As far as Uffner is concerned, Uffner was killed in a plane crash 
on September 30, 1959, and Uffner was an associate of Frank Cos- 
tello, who was one of the big gangsters of the country, and of Frank 
and Leonard Erickson, Vincent Alo. The last time that the New 
York City Police Department had Uffner in, he was brought in on 
the homicide of Albert Anastasia. 

At that time he stated that he was a partner of Costello and they 
had oil leases together and that they had some real estate together. 

Senator Kerauver. “Fat Tony” Galeino’ s record will be exhibit 26. 

(Exhibit No. 26 may be found on p. 1047.) 

Senator Kerauver. What were the other records that we want to 
make exhibits? 

Mr. O’Brien. George Uffner. 

Senator Kerauver. Make that 27. 

(Exhibit No. 27 may be found on p. 1048.) 

Mr. O’Brren. His number in the New York City Police Depart- 
ment was No. 72319. 

Senator Kerauver. The record speaks for itself. 

Mr. O’Brien. As far as Frank Erickson is concerned—— 

Senator Kerauver. We know about Mr. Erickson. 

Mr. O’Brien. And as far as he was referring to a Charley Black, 
Charley Black’s right name is Charles Antonucci. 

He is known in our department under No. 13407, and his arrests 
are mostly for bookmaking, gambling. 

Senator Krrauver. We will make that exhibit No. 28. 

(Exhibit No. 28 may be found on p. 1049.) 

Senator Keravuver. I believe that covers all of them, or does it? 

Mr. Bonomr. Yes; it does, Senator. 

Senator Krravver. Because of engagements that Senator Dirksen 
and I have, we will stand in recess until 2 o’clock and then we will 
get back to Mr. Gibson. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. We will 
hear from Mr. Emil Levin, attorney at law. Will you come around, 
sir? 


Mr. Levin. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EMIL N. LEVIN, CHICAGO, ILL, ATTORNEY FOR 
JAMES D. NORRIS 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Levin, you are a partner in the law firm 
of Friedlund, Levin & Friedlund ? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. Of Chicago? 

Mr. Levin. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. And you represent Mr. James D. Norris? 

Mr. Levin. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Norris was subpenaed to appear tomorrow, 
but we have tentatively fixed the date for his appearance Thursday 
and Friday. 

You have sent the chairman various copies of letters to the subecom- 
mittee under date of November 30, 1960, making a request and enclos- 
ing certain other medical reports. 

Will you state your position in the matter ? 

Mr. Levin. Yes. 

Mr. Norris is suffering from a very severe heart condition. He has 
had two—— 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Levin, would you pull the microphone up? 

Mr. Levin. He has had two heart attacks. 

Senator Keravuver. He has had what? 

Mr. Levry. Two heart attacks, and has been hospitalized for some- 
thing like 4 or 5 months. 

The statement in the letters from a doctor which I delivered to this 
committee indicates that an appearance by Mr. Norris before this 
committee might well precipitate another: attack, which could be 
fatal. 

However, since filing the application with this committee asking he 
be excused, I have talked to Mr. Norris on the telephone, and he has 
indicated that he is inclined to voluntarily appear before this com- 
mittee and disregard his doctor’s advice. 

He wants to fully cooperate, and I feel that he will disregard what 
his doctor tells him, and come before this committee. 

However, in view of the position of his doctor that an appearance 
before a hearing such as this, the bright lights and the excitement 
attendant with all hearings, he should be excused, and I am asking 
this committee at this time if they will take Mr. Norris’ statements 
and question him in executive session. 

Senator Krerauver. Of course, you realize the only difference be- 
tween an executive session and an open meeting is that the testimony 
comes out later and not at the time it is given in an open session. 

Mr. Levin. Iamaware ofthat. But lam also aware there is a little 
more informality, shall I say. 
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Senator Kerauver. So that we will have this in the record, Mr. 
Levin, we received a letter from you in which you enclose a copy of a 
report of Dr. Abram Wilbur Duryee, M.D., 140 East 54th Street, New 
York, to Judge Markowitz in connection with Mr. Norris’ appearance 
in some proceeding in New York. 

Then the other letter is from Dr. Ford K. Hick, 25 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago. Senator Dirksen said that he is a recognized 
heart specialist, which is what you have said. 

I was not satisfied with some of the fullness of the contents of Dr. 
Hick’s letter, so we sent him a telegram asking for further clarifica- 
tion of the last examination, and other details, and received a tele- 
gram back from him. 

So we can know where we are, I think all of this should be made a 
part of the record. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Levin 

Senator Keravuver. I want to say this—excuse me, Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirxsen. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. There has been much in the press about Mr. 
Norris, there have been statements he has issued about how he would 
be glad to appear before this committee, or one statement to this ef- 
fect which we have here. 

There has been much testimony here about Mr. Norris, a great 
deal of it derogatory. He has been an important figure in the box- 
ing business for quite a length of time. He could help the commit- 
tee greatly by testifying. 

I do not like the idea of an executive session. I think that for his 
own good, he ought to appear in open session and give his testimony, 
as all other witnesses have done, if that does not impair his health. 
We do not want to cause anybody any bodily harm or to hurt their 
health, and we are not going to. 

These doctors think definitely that would be the case, Mr. Levin? 

Mr. Levin. Yes, Senator. The doctor who, Dr. Duryee, of New 
York, who was appointed by the court, with the approval of the dis- 
trict attorney, to make an independent examination, on the basis of 
that letter he was excused from appearing before the grand jury, 
which is very much of a private hearing. 


Let me read from the last paragraph of that doctor’s letter. I 
quote: 





I would therefore conclude that Mr. James D. Norris is suffering from ad- 
vanced coronary artery disease associated with hypertension and an enlarged 
heart and although it might be possible to have him appear before the court 
without serious complication it is also highly probable that such an appearance 
would precipitate a serious complication of his underlying disease. 


_Now, the doctor in Chicago who made the more recent examina- 
tion stated this, and I quote: 


The advanced coronary artery disease with which Mr. Norris is afflicted, 
coupled with hypertension and an enlarged heart, is such that Mr. Norris’ 
condition will not improve with the passage of time but on the contrary the 
disease with which he is afflicted will become progressively worse. 

I would strongly recommend, since Mr. Norris has already suffered two coro- 
nary occlusions, that he not be required to appear before your committee at 
a public hearing. The tension and excitement incident to such an appearance 
might well precipitate another attack which could very well be fatal. Each 
successive attack of coronary occlusion has to be considered more serious than 
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the preceding ones. Mr. Norris has been advised to restrict his activities and 
particularly avoid any situations which might create tension, apprehension, 
worry, or undue fatigue. 

Now, despite this, it is Mr. Norris’ inclination to disregard the 
advice of his doctor and appear, but I do believe he should be—he 
should not be in a public hearing, but should be as easy as possible 
for him. 

After all, this committee is looking for information, and if the 
committee gets its information at a public hearing or a private one 
can’t make any difference. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, Dr. Hick said he would be willing to 
release his records, other medical findings and all of his files for 
examination, if it was all right with Norris, and you said it would 
he —- 

Mr. Levin. It would be. 

Senator Keravver (continuing). Satisfactory. 

Then we sent a telegram to Dr. Hick, and a copy to you, that said: 

You state your opinion re Norris is based on the opinion of Dr. Duryee as 
expressed in his letter of November 14, 1958, and on an examination of your 
office records. You failed to indicate whether you made a recent physical exam- 
ination of Mr. Norris. Please inform me whether you have made a complete 
examination of Mr. Norris and, if so, when, together with complete findings if 
such examination was made. 

We have a telegram back from him that he made the examination 
on January 22, 1960. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think we should read all of the telegram in the 
record. I think you should read it. 


Senator Keravver. I will read the rest of it. I will read his reply 
to me as chairman. 


Your telegram of December 3 asks whether I made a recent physical examina- 
tion on Mr. James D. Norris. I examined him on January 22, 1960. My letter 
of November 25, states my diagnostic opinions and includes my recommendations 
made to Mr. Norris. Items 2 and 3 of that letter read as follows: “2. The ad- 
vanced coronary artery disease with which Mr. Norris is afflicted coupled with 
hypertension and an enlarged heart, is such that Mr. Norris’ condition will not 
improve with the passage of time but on the contrary the disease with which 
he is afflicted will become progressive. 3. I would strongly recommend, since 
Mr. Norris has already suffered two coronary conditions, that he not be re- 
quired to appear before your committee at a public hearing. The tension and 
excitement incidental to such an appearance might well precipitate another 
attack which could very well be fatal. Each successive attack of coronary 
occlusion has to be considered more serious than the preceding ones. Mr. 
Norris has been advised to restrict his activities and particularly avoid any 
situations which might create tension, apprehension, worry, or undue fatigue.” 
The report of Dr. Duryee served to validate and document the history given by 
the patient. If a more complete report relative to the findings is required please 
have Mr. Norris authorize me to release such information. 


Forp K. Hick, M.D. 

We want to treat Mr. Norris just exactly like we treat anybody 
else, and we shall. We do not want to embarrass him or endanger 
his health. 

But, on the other hand, he is not going to have any special privi- 
leges or prerogatives here. 

The trouble is, Mr. Levin, he apparently can go to Paris and he 
seems to be pretty active in other matters, and maybe he is endanger- 
ing his health in doing so, but why do you think appearing here would 
be worse than going to Paris or somewhere else? 
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= Levin. I do not know there is any particular strain in going 
to Paris. 

+ es Keravver. I have just been over there recently. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Levin. I would like to add this, Senator, that Dr. Hick, I be- 
lieve, is in charge of the Cardiology Department at the University of 
Illinois School of Medicine, and Fiieo believe he is the head of the 
Cardiology Department and Illinois Research Hospital. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. His qualifications are attached to his let- 
ter here and he seems to be an eminent physician. 

Senator Dirksen, I guess all this should be made a part of the 
record. 

Senator Dirksen. I think so. 

Senator Kerauver. They will be. 

(The documents referred to may be found on p. 1125.) 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Dir«sen, No. 

You made a suggestion about any other records that might be sup- 
af by Dr. Hick, and if those are necessary for the committee files 

think, perhaps, they ought to be procured. I presume if Mr. Nor- 
ris released them, that additional data would be supplied to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Levin. I propose to go back to Chicago tonight and ask the 
doctor for them tomorrow morning, and bring them back with me on 
Thursday. 

Senator Dirksen. Very well. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Levin, I think the fair thing to do about 
this, so everybody will be on the same basis, is this: We have, antici- 
pating this, made a tentative engagement with a very fine cardiologist, 
either for a full examination of the records and/or Mr. Norris, de- 
pending on whether in his opinion from the records Mr. Norris can 
appear. I think the thing to do is for you to bring Mr. Norris back 
here with the records Wednesday night or early Thursday morning, 
and let us see where we go from there. 

Mr. Levin. All right, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. In the meantime, Senator Dirksen and other 
members of the committee and I will talk the matter over in the light 
of this information, and in the light of the study that may be made 
by the independent physician that we select. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Levin. Yeas & think so. 

Senator Keravuver. Very well. On that basis we will expect to be 
in touch with you. 

Could you come in Wednesday night so that we could get the records 
early Thursday morning? 

Mr. Levin. I believe there is a flight that leaves Chicago about 
7 o'clock which gets in about 9 o’clock. 

Senator Keravver. Or if not, you can send them airmail to Mr. 
Bonomi or to me. We would like to have them late Wednesday night 
or early Thursday morning so that medical specialists can determine 
just what they can from the record, from another examination, if they 
felt that was indicated. 

Mr. Levty. If the doctor will cooperate I am sure we can get it in 
the mail by noon tomorrow, airmail it special delivery. 
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Senator Kerauver. Very well. <All right. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 
Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, who is our next witness ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Windisch, the staff accountant. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Windisch, will you come around? 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS W. WINDISCH, STAFF ACCOUNTANT— 
Resumed 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Windisch will be questioned by Mr, Williams. 

Senator Kreravuver. All right, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witurams. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Windisch, yesterday in your testimony you stated that you ex- 
amined the vouchers and canceled checks of the boxing division of 
the Chicago Stadium Corp, from 1955 to September 30, 1960. 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. Did any of those vouchers or canceled checks_re- 
flect disbursements to a person shown as Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Wrinpiscu. Yes. There was a payment to Frank Palermo, 
dated May 15, 1959, in the amount of $4,000. The check requisition 
attached to the voucher reads, “Agreed settlement amounts due 
Johnny Saxton”—I am not sure of the next word, it may be “conces- 
sion previous fights.” 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, I would offer as an exhibit at this 
time the canceled check payable to Frank Palermo, the check voucher 
and the requisition for the check. 

Senator Kerauver. Let the three of them be included together as 
exhibit 29. 

(Exhibit No, 29 may be found on p. Ae} 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I will ask Jean Raymond to insert on the chart the 
name of Frank Palermo beneath Chicago Stadium. 

Senator Karauver. The check is drawn on the Chicago Stadium 
Corp.; is that correct ? 

Mr. Witurams. That is correct, Chicago Stadium Corp,, Boxing 
Division. 

Mr. Windisch, did you examine the books and records of Title Pro- 
motions, Inc. ? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. From the period January 1, 1959, to November 
1960? 

Mr. Wrinpiscu. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Wiiu1Ams. Did those books and records reflect any payments to 
Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Winpiscu. Yes. I noted a payment to Frank Palermo on May 
15, 1959, the same date, in the amount of $5,000. 

The voucher reads, “Re services—Liston.” 

Mr. Witu1ams, Mr. Chairman, may we offer at this time the check 
and the voucher from Title Promotions to Frank Palermo? 

Senator Kerauver. The two of them together will be marked “Ex- 
hibit 30.” 

(Exhibit No. 30 may be found on p. 1052.) 

Mr. Wiuu1AMs. I have no further questions of Mr. Windisch. I will 
ask Judith Davis to insert on the chart the name of Frank Palermo, 
beneath Title Promotions, Inc. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Senator Krravver. All right. 

Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may Mr. Gibson take the stand again? 
Senator Krerauver. Come around, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Ming. 


TESTIMONY OF TRUMAN K. GIBSON, JR., ACCOMPANIED BY 
WILLIAM R. MING, JR.—Resumed 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, do you know the No. 1 heavyweight box- 
ing contender, Sonny Liston? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on March 11 of 1958, Sonny Liston 
engaged in a bout with Ben Wise in Chicago, Il.? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on that date the licensed manager 
for Sonny Liston was a person named Joseph Barone? 

Mr. Gisson. I don’t. recall it on that date, but I understand a day or 
two later that Barone did take a license out at the Illinois State Ath- 
letic Commission on or about that date. I was not present. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know Frank “Blinky” Palermo, do you not? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomr. A few days before the Liston-Wise match, did you 
have a conversation with Frank Palermo concerning Sonny Liston? 

Mr. Gisson. I had a conversation and I assume, I have no recol- 
lection, independent recollection, of discussing Liston particularly, 
but we might well have since he was fighting in the next few days. 

As I recall it, Palermo was in my office at the Chicago Stadium. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have a conversation about March 11 of 1958 
with Palermo concerning Sonny Liston ? 

Mr. Greson. I said I don’t recollect the specific conversation. I 
know that he was in my office about that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being interviewed by me on November 
30 of 1958? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall stating at that time that about the 
time of the Liston-Wise match, Palermo told you that he had “a 
piece” of Sonny Liston ? 

Mr. Girson. Well, it could well be he told me. Whether it was at 
that specific time or not I now don’t remember, but it could well have 
been. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall engaging in a conversation with 
Palermo to that effect ? 

Mr. Greson. I said that I remembered the conversation. Whether 
it was this day exactly I don’t remember. 

Mr. Bonomt. But it was about that time, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, I said it was, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate the conversation that you had with 
Mr. Palermo? 

Mr. Greson. I don’t remember this specific conversation. I re- 
member your question and my answer. I remember that I was told 
that Palermo had an interest in or “piece” of Liston. 

Mr. Bonomr. And Palermo told you that? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, he did. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Is that the first time that you learned that Mr. 
Palermo had an undercover financial interest in Sonny Liston? 

Mr. Grisson. Well, you refer to “undercover”; there was no such 
thing in Illinois, Mr. Bonomi, as an undercover piece of a fighter. 
It was undisclosed, but there is no law in Illinois that requires the 
disclosure of an interest in a fighter. 

I had heard that Mr. Palermo had a piece of Liston’s contract, and 
exactly when I heard it I don’t know. 

Our business is full of rumors, and it was some time before that 
that I had heard it. 

Mr. Bonomi. To your knowledge did Mr. Palermo at the time of 
the Wise fight have a written contract with Sonny Liston? 

Mr. Gipson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. I say, to your knowledge. 

Mr. Gipson. I said I didn’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know whether he had a contract on file with 
the Illinois State Athletic Commission 

Mr. Greson. I don’t think 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). With Sonny Liston ? 

Mr. Grrson. I don’t think he had a contract on file. I don’t think 
anyone did. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know it is a requirement under the rules of the 
Tllinois State Athletic Commission that managers shall have a written 
contract with all boxers and wrestlers under their management ? 

Mr. Gieson. With one proviso. If the manager is to be paid. He 
might have a contract that is enforcible in a court of law, not filed 
with the Illinois State Athletic Commission, but if he is to be paid 
under the provisions of the Illinois State Athletic Commission’s rules 
and regulations, then the contract must be filed with and approved 
by the commission. 

Mr. Bonomi. The rules of the Illinois Athletic Commission read: 

Managers shall have a written contract with all boxers and wrestlers under 
their management. A copy of the original contract shall be filed with the com- 
mission. When no boxer-manager contract is filed with the commission the 
manager will not be recognized, and no purse money will be paid to anyone except 
the contestant. No verbal agreements will be permitted. In case of a minor the 
contract must be executed by his legal guardian. No manager’s license will be 
issued to any person unless he has one or more boxers or wrestlers under contract 
who are licensed by the State Athletic Commission of Illinois. 

Then there is a provision for a penalty, making it a misdemeanor for 
any person who violates any of those rules. 

Now, therefore, I am asking you 

Mr. Grsson. What section? Would you read the misdemeanor 
section ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is section 32. 

Mr. Grsson. Would you read it, please ? 

Mr. Bonomi (reading) : 











Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act for which a penalty 
is not herein expressly prescribed shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than $25 and not more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment of not more than 90 days. 


Mr. Grsson. Well, there are two observations, Mr. Bonomi. The 
section starts out that a contract shall be filed. It does not say it must 
be filed; and the penalty is provided in the section, which is that. the 
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manager shall not be paid if his contract is not on file. That has been 
so interpreted by the courts in Illinois. 
Contracts have been recognized; very recently a contract was rec- 
ognized that was not filed with the Illinois State Commission. 
I don’t mean to quibble. All I am saying is that in [llinois there is 
no such thing as an undercover manager. 
Mr. Bonomi. Let’s get back to the conversation that you had with 
Mr. Palermo concerning Sonny Liston. What was that conversation, 
in substance? 
Mr. Grsson. Mr. Bonomi, I don’t remember the conversation. I 
do remember that I told you that Palermo said that he had “a piece” 
of Liston’s contract. 
Mr. Bonomi. At about the same time did you learn that this man 
Frank Palermo had “a piece” of a heavyweight boxer named Young 
Jack Johnson ? 
Mr. Gipson. Oh, I knew that sometime before, had heard it. 
Mr. Bonomi. To your knowledge, did Mr. Palermo have Young 
Jack Johnson under contract and have that contract filed with Ilinois 
State Atheletic Commission ? 
Mr. Gisson. Young Jack Johnson came in to fight for us once on a 
substitute basis, I think the day before a fight was scheduled, and I 
don’t think he had any manager’s contract file. There was no con- 
tract on file between Palermo and Johnson in Illinois, I don’t think 
any contract was filed. 
Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that the Liston-Wise bout was IBC- 
sponsored ? 
Mr. Grsson. The Liston-Wise bout was a preliminary fight on a— | 
yes, it was IBC. 
Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 
Mr. Gipson. It was, but it wasa preliminary fight, 6-round fight. 
Mr. Bonomi. But it was IBC-sponsored ? 
Mr. Gisson. It was, Mr. Bonomi; yes. 
Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Liston had his first televised match 
about 2 months after that? 
car marge Well, I don’t remember, but the records will show it 
if he did. 

Mr. Bonomt. If I told you that Liston had his first televised match 
on May 14, 1958 at Chicago, according to the Ring Record Book, | 
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would that refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was an IBC-sponsored bout, was it not ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes; it certainly was. 

Mr. Bonomi. At the time of that bout, you had been told by Frank 
“Blinky” Palermo that he had “a piece” of Sonny Liston; is that 
correct £ 

Mr. Grisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Sonny Liston received his first televised bout 
very soon after Mr. Palermo got “a piece” of him, is that correct! 

Mr. Greson. The condition of the March 18—the March 11 fight was 
net hon winner of that fight would receive a televised bout very 
shortly. 

The March 11 fight was made before we had any or I had any 
knowledge of Palermo’s interest in Liston. As a matter of fact, 
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Irvin Schoenwald in Chicago made the March 11 fight. He, inci- 
ews was not licensed either, but he arranged for the March 11 
ght. 

Ben Wise was managed by, oh, one of the prominent managers on the 
west coast, who had been pestering us—I think Marv Jensen had an 
interest in Ben Wise, he had been bothering us about a televised 
fight for Wise; so that we agreed that the winner of this fight would 
receive a televised bout. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that after the Mederos fight, during the 
period from August of 1958 until April of 1959, Sonny Liston had 
three televised fights sponsored by the IBC ? 

Mr. Gipson. Sh, yes; and many fighters have many more during the 
same period. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is not the question. Do you recall that Liston 
had three televised fights, sir ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. I don’t—the records will show it. I don’t re- 
member specifically, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall Liston fought Wayne Bethea in Chi- 
cago on August 6. 1958 ? 

Mr. Greson. I have no independent recollection. We were putting 
on over a hundred fights a year, and it is very difficult to remember 
these individual fights and individual dates. If he fought, the record 
will show them. 

Mr. Bonomi. If I tell you that is established by the Ring Record 
Book that the fight took place—— 

Mr. Grsson. I would accept it, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. You would accept it? 

Mr. Gipson. Sure. 

Mr. Bonomi. You recall the fight was televised, do you not? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you recall Liston fought Mike DeJohn in Miami 
on February 18, 1959? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. And that bout was televised, was it not? 

Mr. Grrson. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Liston fought Cleveland Williams 
in Miami Beach on April 15 of 1959? 

Mr. Greson. Right. Yes, I do; Iam sorry. 

Mr. Bonomt. That bout was televised, was it not ? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bonomt. During this period from about March 11 of 1958 until 
the Cleveland Williams fight in April of 1959, you were aware that 
Palermo had “a piece” of Sonny Liston, were you not? 

Mr. Grgson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you also aware that Palermo was the man to 
see if you wanted to secure the services of this fighter? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, he was certainly the one I talked with. 

Mr. Bonomt. And he was the important person, even though Mr. 
Barone was the on-the-record manager? Is that correct? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomr. Will you tell the subcommittee what your contacts 
were with Mr. Palermo during that period in order to secure the 
services of Sonny Liston ? 
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Mr. Gisson. Well, in many cases Palermo called me. I submitted a 
letter, a copy of a letter, I wrote Mr. Norris, to you, which would 
indicate that along with many other managers, Palermo called very 
frequently to get work for his fighter. 

He complained that many other fighters had fought much more fre- 
quently on television than Machen—than Liston, I beg your pardon— 
and that I explained constantly the problem with Liston was to get an 
opponent who would fight him; and the fights that you referred to, 
both the Cleveland Williams and the DeJohn fight, we made them 
with great difficulty and had to pay considerably more than we would 
normally pay to the opponents in order to get them to fight Liston, 
who had a tremendous reputation, and still has, as a fighter. 

So that on most of the occasions that we used him the call was 
initiated by Palermo, and I might say we have called him during the 
time. But we were putting on, as I indicated, a hundred fights a year, 
and you have four here over a year, which does not represent any un- 
usual use on the part of one fighter. 

Mr. Bonomi. You spoke about a letter which indicates something 
about the relationship between Palermo and the IBC; is that correct? 

Mr. Grsson. I didn’t say anything about the relationship. 

Mr. Bonomt. When you refer to a letter, were you referring to the 
letter of December 22, 1958, written by you to Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Is that the letter that reads as follows: 

Mr. JAMES D. NorRIs, 


5911 Granada Boulevard, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


DeaR JIM: Normally I would not bother you with copies of correspondence 
like the enclosed. I am sending the two only because they represent how 
closely all of our sponsors are peering over our shoulders. This is, of course, the 
reason why I have to disappoint Blinky on matches like Liston and Vargas and 
why we have to defer the introduction of boys like Sawyer for a while. 

May I pause at that point for just a moment before reading the 
rest of the letter ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you refer to Sawyer, were you referring to a 
Charlie Sawyer who was a middleweight boxer ? 

Mr. Greson. I think that is the fighter. There was a Garvan 
Sawyer, too, but I think it is Charlie Sawyer, and pressure came there 
from a vice president of American Broadcasting Co. who was very 
friendly with someone in Music Corp. of America, who was friendly 
with the manager, and I was under great pressure to use Sawyer. 

We ultimately used him on the Fourth of July in Louisville, when 
he was knocked out in one round. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did it ever come to your attention that Mr. Palermo 
also had a piece of the middleweight, Charlie Sawyer ? 

Mr. Grisson. Mr. Palermo had no piece of Charlie Sawyer, to my 
knowledge. If he did, then he was fooling a vice president of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is possible. 

Mr. Gipson. Quite possible. 
Mr. Bonomi. May I continue with the letter? 
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Since these letters, I have met with representatives of both the agencies and 
discussed some of our January and February plans which provide for the 
lightweight championship on the 11th of February, and the Bassey champion- 
ship on February 25. I have talked with Gleason about a Valdez-Liston fight. 

Gleason is the manager of Valdez, is he not? 

Mr. Gipson. Nino Valdez; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi (reading) : 


Gleason says he has too much to lose at this time by such a fight and no 
matter what the purse is that is offered for this fight. Further, he is greatly 
excited by the George Raft $300,000 discussion in connection with the proposed 
championship fight in Cuba. 

Are there any other parts of the letter 

Mr. Greson. No. 

Senator Kerauver. We will make the correspondence exhibit No. 31. 

(Exhibit No. 31 may be found on p. —.) 

Mr. Grisson. Except that we ultimately made the Valdez-Liston 
fight in Chicago. It was made through the good offices of a man 
connected with the television producer’s office in New York, and we 
had to pay considerable in order to get Valdez into the ring with 
Liston. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were associated and are associated, I believe, 
with a company named Title Promotions, Inc., are you not? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you organize that company ? 

Mr. Gregson. I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you the working head of that company? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony by the staff accountant 
that on May 15 of 1959, a $5,000 payment was made by Title Promo- 
tions, Inc., to Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Girson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear that testimony ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you make that payment to Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Greson. I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall the testimony by the accountant that the 
check requisition of Title Promotions concerning this payment de- 
scribes it as, and I quote, “Re services—Liston” ? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you instruct the auditor or whoever made that 
designation to make that statement on the check requisition ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that $5,000 paid for the services of Sonny Liston ? 
uae Gipson. It was paid for Palermo’s services, since I was paying 
im. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was it paid for Palermo’s services in securing Sonny 
Liston for IBC matches? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Norris authorize this payment ? 

Mr. Greson. He knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Wirtz authorize the payment? 

Mr. Greson. No. 


Mr. Bonomi. So that you made this on your own authority, is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. This was your own company, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was in no way connected with Chicago Stadium 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Gipson. No way; no. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Gibson, how would you get your money back 
for payments if the fight was put on by Chicago Stadium Corp. and 
you paid it out of a separate corporation? How would you get your 
money back ? 

Mr. Greson. The Chicago Stadium, Senator, and Mr. Wirtz and 
Mr. Norris were specifically enjoined under the terms of the Judge 
Ryan decree from putting on more than two championship fights a 

ear. 
: It was my hope that Liston, by fighting frequently, could develop 
and could participate in a championship fight. 

If Mr. Wirtz and Mr. Norris at that time—we had planned to 
continue in business—had put on their two championships, then no 
one connected directly with them or who was in any way financially 
connected, could put on a championship show. 

So I formed this company in order to fill the gap in championship 
promotions. 

One of the things, one of the ways, you build into championships, 
as Mr. Rosensohn indicated this morning, is to get challengers, and 
in the case of our organization to invest considerable in them as they 
were coming along. 

Our records will show even when we discontinued business, over 
$150,000 out in loans and advances to fighters, and including $15,000 
to Ray Robinson, but those loans are minuscule if you get in a cham- 
pionship fight where you can make a substantial profit, so that I was, 
in a sense, gambling on the future that Liston would go along. 

He was then—he was not then rated the No. 1—yes; he was rated 
No. 1 at that time. 

oe Keravver. Did you expect to get this $5,000 back, and from 
whom ? 

Mr. Grsson. In the event Liston got into a position where I could 
bid on a championship fight, out of the proceeds of that fight. It 
was an investment, an expense item for me, not a loan. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being present on September 27, 1960, 
when I interviewed Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. And at that time do you recall that Mr. Norris said, 
in substance, that he was pushing Liston’s career out of animosity 
towards Cus D’Amato? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, I think, too, he said that, and I think there are 
other factors. I think certainly at that time he would have liked to 
have had a championship or championship fights in Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomr. But about that time there was this rather bitter feud 
between the Chicago Stadium interests and Mr. D’Amato, was there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Greson. Yes. That had lasted for quite a considerable time. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Mr. D’Amato, as Floyd Patterson’s manager, 
was refusing to let Patterson fight for the IBC? 
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Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 
Mr. Bonomi. And Mr. Liston was being pushed by Mr. Norris as a 
ossible heavyweight contender and a possible heavyweight champion, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Grisson. Well, he was certainly being pushed to the extent that 
he was fighting frequently, but winning all of his fights. 

Mr. Bonomi. He hasconsiderable ability. 

Mr. Grsson. Yes; indeed, he has. 

Mr. Bonomi. But he was receiving engagements, a great number 
of engagements; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, not out of proportion to engagements other 
fighters were receiving. As a matter of fact, I think he was used 
less frequently than men in other weight categories because we simply 
couldn’t make the fights. We used him as frequently as we could. 

Mr. Bonomi. In May 1959 you were the head of the Boxing Division 
of the Chicago Stadium Corp., were you not? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony by the accountant this 
morning that a $4,000 check was issued by the Chicago Stadium Corp. 
to Frank Palermo on the very same date that the $5,000 check was 
issued by Title Promotions, Inc. ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that the accountant testified that this 
payment was identified, in the check requisition, as, “Agreed settle- 
ments amount due Johnny Saxton—concessions previous fights”? Do 
you recall that? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. It looks more like “commissions” to me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would that be “commissions,” Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Grisson. Senator, that is my writing, and sometimes I can’t 
read my own. I think it is “concessions,” intended as concessions. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that isin your writing? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; itis. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was this payment to Palermo paid as an “agreed 
settlement amounts due Johnny Saxton—concessions previous fights” ? 

Mr. Gisson. Payment was made, and the reason given on the 
voucher was the reason that I gave the auditor. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that was the reason that you gave the audi- 
tor. What was the real reason ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, the real reason was that Mr. Wirtz at this time, 
because of the fact that we had over $150,000 outstanding in loans 
and advances to fighters, had ordered the discontinuance of any loan 
or advance to anyone. 

Palermo came in and said he needed $4,000 for Johnny Saxton, who 
had fought for us, for our organization, on many occasions, who had 
been arrested in New York, and then had other difficulties in Jersey, 
and was about to be committeed to an institution for the criminally 
insane. Palermo said that he had spent considerable money in hospital 
bills, in lawyers’ fees, in doctors’ bills, and that since we had used 
Saxton, it wasn’t fair that he would bear the full burden of all of his 
costs. 


So the purpose of the $4,000 payment was to partially reimburse him 
for his costs and expenses. 
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We couldn’t loan him money because of Mr. Wirtz, so the reason 
given on the check was the reason that I gave the auditor. The pur- 
pose was to help Saxton. 

Senator Kreravuver. Before you go on, I am interested in all these 
loans to fighters. You said you had $150,000 outstanding. Do you 
take notes for those loans or just 

Mr. Gipson. Well, Senator, it is very interesting. Mr. Wirtz, in 
recent—in the last year or two, insisted on notes. 

Actually in most of the loans that we made we did not take a note. 
We would take—we would make a loan against a specific fight and de- 
duct it or, in the case of a champion frequently we would have tre- 
mendous sums outstanding. 

I remember the Robinson-Basillio fight in Chicago had us in a situa- 
tion where if Robinson had not fought, we would have lost $90,000 
that we had advanced him at his insistance over a period of 2 or 3 
months before the fight ; and on that night he came up with a very high 
temperature. He won the fight, fortunately, but we have had tre- 
mendous loans, and it is in the nature of our buisiness. 

To us it is part of an evil system that we inherited as a promotional 
organization, but inherited from Mike Jacobs and from others who 
helped fighters and then, of course, hoped to recoup on the big fights 
when they took place. 

Senator Keravuver. About how much would you have outstanding at 
any one time in loans, for instance ? 

Mr. Gisson. When we were operating in both New York and Chi- 
cago we would have $300,000 to $350,000 outstanding in loans. 

Senator Kerauver. And you get repaid if they got a fight and won? 

Mr. Girson. And if, on occasion, the fight that we hoped to make 
didn’t come off, we would have a bad debt that we would never re- 
cover, would never recoup. 

We would have, for example we have written off, made an effort 
to collect, a $15,000 loan that we made Ray Robinson on the strength of 
a Robinson-Archie Moore light heavyweight championship fight. 
Negotiations broke down. We didn’t make the fight, babi we lost 
the money. 

Senator Kerauver. How much of the money you loaned would you 
say you would have to write off as a bad debt? 

Mr. Greson. Well, after efforts to collect have failed, we will have 
at the conclusion of business $150,000 that we will have to write off, 
assuming that legal efforts are unsuccessful in collection of this money. 
That is as of now. 

Senator Kreravuver. That is loans to fighters. Do you make loans to 
managers? 

Mr. Gtsson. We frequently make loans to managers who have come 
in, down on their luck and, for other reasons, and many times have 
not been repaid; many times we have been repaid. 

Senator Keravuver. Would that be in addition to 

Mr. Gisson. That would be included in the $150,000 figure. 

Senator Kerauver. And would you make loans to promoters? 

Mr. Gisson. Not very frequently to promoters. Occasionally, if we 
were going to put a televised fight in a city like Miami, we would ad- 
vance Chris Dundee $2,000 against a specific organization. 

Senator Krravver. What if you got into an argument about how 
much it was, wouldn’t you do well to have a note to show ? 
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Mr. Gipson. That was exactly Mr. Wirtz’ point, and for the last 
2 or 3 years we had notes, and in many of the cases of the big loans 
to fighters, the Robinsons and the ‘Ahokés Moores, we required notes. 
But we had a lot of amounts out, $1,500, $500, $300, for which we did 
not have notes. 

Senator Keravuver. Would this always be by check ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. We had no cash transactions at all. 

Senator Kerauver. While we are diverted, you said yesterday that 
during a good year your gross take would be $5 to $7 million by IBC. 

Mr. Gisson. IBC; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And that maybe you would make $250,000 or 
$300,000 profit, gross. What kind of salaries do you fellows draw? 

Mr. Gisson. Wholly inadequate, Senator. [Laughter.] 

Senator Keravver. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Girson. We paid our director of boxing in New York $18,500. 
Perhaps the top salary was the one I received when we had our New 
York and Chicago operations, and that was $35,000 a year, but no 
one had any participation in profits. The stock—— 

Senator Kerauver. How much did Mr. Norris get? 

Mr. Greson. Mr. Norris, for 8 years, worked in New York as presi- 
dent of IBC and the Garden without any salary at all. He was con- 
tent to get his dividends on his stock holdings. 

Then 

Senator Kerauver. How about Mr. Wirtz? 

Mr. Ginson. Mr. Wirtz never received any salary from any of these 
operations. 

Senator Kerauver. Then on stock, what kind of dividends would 
you pay ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. Well, on the—the stock was held in the Illinois opera- 
tion by the Chicago Stadium Corp., which was wholly owned by Mr. 
Wirtz and Mr. Norris, so there was no public accounting. 

I don’t know what dividends were earned on that stock. 

Madison Square Garden stock paid a very regular dividend over 
ae I think about a dollar a share a year, a dollar and a 
half. 

Senator Kerauver. On the net worth, what would be the regular 
dividend of all of the properties ? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, again, Senator, it is very difficult to ascertain 
the dividends on the properties in the Middle West because they were 
wholly owned by Wirtz-Norris groups and, as I think the investiga- 
tors from your committee have discovered, they had so many inter- 
locking companies it would be almost impossible to ascertain net 
worth. One company would own another, it would own something 
else, so that. by the time you end up you would be in the Bismark 
Hotel after having started from the Chicago Stadium, and you would 
never really know what company owns what, except that all the stock 
is owned by Mr. Wirtz and Mr. Norris. 

Senator Kreravuver. I know there are all kinds of corporations for 
different purposes and in different communities. How many corpo- 
rations, just approximately, were you and Mr. Wirtz and Mr. Norris, 
with interlocking directorates, running during your heyday ¢ 

Mr. Greson. I would say, Senator, over a period of the 9 years, at 
one time or another we would have, we aaa have been, involved in 
16 companies just in the operation, the boxing operation. 
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We started out with three stadium companies that contracted with 
the sponsors, with three IBC’s, with three building corporations. 
Then, from time to time, Mr. Wirtz, who ran that part of the opera- 
tion, would collapse a corporation. He would notify me to have the 
contract taken in the name of another company, so that we would 
have a great variety of companies. 

The only uniformity in all of them was that all of the stock in the 
parent companies was owned either by the building or by Mr. Wirtz 
and Mr. Norris directly. 

Senator Kerauver. Were you a substantial stockholder? 

Mr. Grsson. I had no stock. 

Senator Keravuver. In none of it? 

Mr. Grrson. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You had qualifying shares? 

Mr. Greson. No,sir. You don’t have to in Illinois. 

Senator Krrauver. Excuse me, Mr. Bonomi, for diverting. 

Mr. Drxon. Before you go on, may I ask one question? You were 
talking about these advances in loans to fighters and managers. By 
following this practice, didn’t you, in a sense, marry these managers 
and boxers to your efforts? 

Mr. Gipson. I would say, Mr. Dixon, that was the system we in- 
herited, and that was probably the main reason we did it. 

It was raised in our antitrust trial. The court did not prohibit 
that practice as it did the exclusive contracts. 

But I would like—I am certain, although I am not out of the busi- 
ness, I am certain every promoter would like nothing better than a 
body that would either prevent that system or limit it or require a 
regular accounting so that he can have an excuse not to make loans of 
that sort. 

Mr. Drxon. If you could get your money back, it was to your ad- 
vantage to use a particular fighter who owed you money and to use 
a promoter who owed you money? 

Mr. Grsson. Except—yes, sir; except our loans to promoters we 
kept down to a minimum because we couldn’t have commitments that 
would interfere with the requirements of the sponsors or with the 
consideration of the originating costs. 

For example, on our Wednesday night originations we had several 
factors we considered. One was helping local managers, local promo- 
ters, who were promoting regularly. 

We had to get a geographical spread that would relate to the origi- 
nating costs, that the budget would provide for an average of $5,000 
a week, and that the sponsor would pay for the cost of each origi- 
nation. 

Well, Chicago, it would cost $2,500; California would cost $7,500. 
So we would have to space the originations to end up with an average 
of $5,000. So we couldn’t afford commitments that would interfere 
with the budgetary requirements that were imposed on us by the 
sponsor. 

Mr. Drxon. A fighter is much more important than the promoter 
to you anyway. 

’ Mr. Grisson. Yes, sir; by and large. 
Mr. Drxon. Go ahead. 
Senator Dmxszn. Mr. Bonomi, permit me for a moment. 
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Mr. Gipson. I don’t know whether I am getting a little confused or 
not. I am trying to spell out a pattern in my own mind. 

How long is it that you had or, shall I say, the Stadium Corp. had, 
an interest in Madison Square Garden? How far does that go back; 
10 years, 15 years, or what? 

Mr. Gisson. Oh, it goes back—and it wasn’t the Chicago Stadium 
Co., although I think Chicago Stadium, as a company did own con- 
siderable stock, but the purchases on the part of Mr. Wirtz and Mr. 
Norris were started by Mr. Jim Norris’ father in the early thirties, 
and persisted over the years. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. You don’t have to give me too much de- 
tail. How much money was invested in Madison Square Garden? 

Mr. Greson. I don’t know whether Mr. Levin is still here, but 
he would know probably better than I. I would hazard a rough guess 
that over the years their family and with Mr. Wirtz, maybe $3 million 
invested in Madison Square Garden. 

Senator Dirksen. How much in the Chicago Stadium? 

Mr. Ginson. Well, the Chicago Stadium was acquired on a bond- 
holders’ reorganization. They bought the bonds. It was in 19— 
oh, the late twenties, I don’t really know what. 

Senator Dirksen. Did it run into the millions? 

Mr. Gieson. Oh, yes; it was a substantial investment. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a substantial property. 

Mr. Drxon. They had 39 percent or 219,000 shares. 

Senator Dirksen. You had an interest in Olympia? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, Mr. Wirtz and the two Messrs. Norris, that is, 
Jim Norris and his father, owned Olympia together, substantially, 
each with a third. 

Well, Mr. Norris, Sr., when he died, Mr. James D. Norris and 
Arthur Wirtz traded the interest in Olympia to Bruce Norris, Jim’s 
half brother, and the family for their interest in other activities; 
that is, they decided to get out of Detroit and get out of the hockey 
club and out of any possible conflict of interests, 

So they disposed, by trade, of the interest in Detroit. I think 
actually involved in that was the acquisition of all of the stock in 
the St. Louis company, St. Louis Arena. 

ne Dirksen. There was an interest in the St. Louis Arena 
also ? 

Mr. Gisson. That still exists; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. The only reason for these questions is this: 
Fast in my mind is, at least, some figure which could be $5 million 
or $10 million of investment in property that had to be used for only 
limited purposes; would that be correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. That would be quite correct, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. The purposes for which they could be used would 
be conventions, industrial exhibits, I suppose, wrestling matches, or 
hockey matches, that sort of thing, and then boxing? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And ice shows? 

Mr. Greson. Ice shows, of course. Yes, sir; ice shows have been 
very profitable. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there any comparable problems in the field 
of hockey or any other sports that arise that were comparable to 
the problems you have related in the boxing field ? 
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Mr. Grsson. No, sir; and I think the reason lies in the nature of 
the business, in the heritage that was handed down. 

Boxing over the years has been essentially a monopoly type opera- 
tion from the days of Tex Rickard to Mike Jacobs to ourselves; so 
when we got started in the late 1940’s we came close on the heels of 
the Jacobs’ type operation and, using most of the fighters that Jacobs 
had used, we fell heir to his way of doing business with those 
fighters. 

For example, Joe Louis, during the war, borrowed from Jacobs 
$220,000, during the 4 years he was in the war. 

Ray Robinson was a frequent borrower from Mike Jacobs. 

Jacobs would do it because to him it was an investment because he 
knew he would get the money back. 

Well, in lesser degree we had to do the same sort of thing, or felt 
we had to do it. 

Senator Dirksen. Here were properties that you had available 
that had to be used for these limited purposes, including boxing. So 
your job then was to see whether or not it couldn’t be kept available, 
some flow of talent that had appealed to the public, in order to occupy 
the stadium, Madison Square Garden, and others, at least a part of 
the time in order to pay interest on the investment. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. That was precisely the reason that Mr. Wirtz 
and Mr. Norris were interested when we took the idea of the Inter- 
national Boxing Club: it was part of the pattern they had developed 
in developing the ice shows, in developing their own basketball teams, 
in developing particularly the “Hollywood Ice Review,” the Sonja 
Henie review that was very profitable. 

Basically they started out as operators of real estate that had to 
develop attractions in order to fill these buildings. 

Now, with boxing out of the Chicago Stadium, it is essentially a 
one-purpose or two-purpose building, ice shows and ice hockey, with 
competition from the new McCormick Building for industrial ex- 
positions, with increasing competition from other buildings or other 
type conventions. 

Senator Dirksen. That adds up to this residual question: What 
was the reasoning behind that portion of Judge Ryan’s decision which 
limited you to two championship fights? 

Mr. Gieson. Well, it went a little further than that, Senator. It 
also required that Mr. Wirtz and Mr. Norris divest themselves of 
this stock that they had been, this interest they had been, building 
up over a 25-year period in New York. 

Essentially the judge’s theory was that he could turn the clock back 
to the pre-1949 days when, in his opinion, there was an active com- 
petition between Chicago and New York in the fight business. 

He felt that if he made Wirtz and Norris get out of New York 
that they would put the energy and activity in the development of 
the fights in Chicago that had been misplaced in control in Chicago 
and in New York, and that Chicago would compete actively with 
New York. 

It didn’t work out that way, but that was the theory. I say it didn’t 
work out because there is no more business in Chicago. 

Senator Dirxsen. In the chairman’s statement the other day, he 
used the term “independent fighters.” In view of all that you have 
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said, can you have such a creature as an independent fighter in this 
business ? 

Mr. Gisson. “Independent” in the sense—I do not know in what 
sense “independent” could be used. 

Anyone who has the responsibility of putting on fights, of course 
has to start off with the fact that he, as a promoter, does not control 
the end product. 

All a promoter can do is to propose a match to an athletic com- 
np which may or may not approve it. Many of our matches 

— been disapproved sometimes for reasons that we do not agree 
with 

He also has the problem in the case of television—and without 
television there would be no fights—of satisfying sponsors who care- 
fully and assiduously examine rating figures 

Some fighters might be wonderful oman and high-ranked fighters, 
but they make such poor appearances on television that they cannot 
be used and the sponsors insist that they not be used, so that you 
have all of those complicating factors. 

But the fact is: No promoter active in business with a substantial 
investment in building and with loans and advances can afford not 
to use any good fighter that comes along—not and stay in business. 

Mr. Drxon. On that question, Senator Dirksen, just looking at the 
last fight between Johansson and Patterson, the gate was $830,000; 
together with TV, radio, motion pictures, and so forth, $2, 420,000. 

It is apparent, is it not, Mr. Gibson, that the ancillary gate is 
becoming the big gate in boxing ? 

Mr. Greson. There is no question about it, Mr. Dixon. It is going 
to be even more important as the live gate decreases; that is, as is 
occurring in every fight, and every big fight particularly. 

Mr. Dixon. I have had the impression from watching the weekly 
fights on television that sometimes there were not too many people 
there. Yet, it could be a very active fight on television. It might 
reach the stage where you might have to go out and hire your live 
audience, but you could still make money on television, could you not? 

Mr. Grsson. That raises a very interesting question, because there 
is a development that this committee might well look into of an area 
of activity that is developing that is not covered by any regulation 
or by any commission. I am referring to the Teleprompter organiza- 
tion that Rosensohn referred to today, closed-circuit television. 

That operation deals directly with fighters and directly with man- 
agers. 

It is not required that it be licensed by any State commission be- 
cause it is not in the position of being a promoter in the sense of the 
regulations and the way in which the term “promoter” is normally 
used. 

So you have an interstate activity that is going to become increas- 

ingly important that is not covered by any regulation or any restric- 
tion by the Federal Government or by any State government. 

There is quite an argument in New York about the ‘right of the State 
of New York—the reason the amount of money involved is still un- 
certain—the authority of the State of New York to collect the com- 
mission tax on this ancillary money was questioned, and it probably 
still has not been resolved. 
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I do not know; counsel for the New York commission can tell you 
a little more than I about that. But it is a serious problem and it is 
going to get more serious. 

Mr. Drxon. I was coming to that. 

Although I am impressed by the $2,420,000 figure of TV, motion 
pictures and radio, it does not include closed circuit. 

If we knew how much was taken in on closed circuit, this figure 
would be 

Mr. Gieson. I think that does include that. 

Mr. Dixon. This does include it ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

But think what will happen, when you have got a workable system 
over there, or a closed system where television sets are in the home 
and you can charge per set per viewer, how is that activity going to 
be regulated? The sponsors now control, in a real sense control, the 
output and control the product. 

How much greater the element of control will be when you have got, 
instead of a million dollars involved, you have got a million and a 
half dollars a week involved ? 

Mr. Drxon. The question is pretty apparent. It would appear im- 
possible for a State to control anything that is flowing in interstate. 
It would be very difficult. 

Mr. Grsson. I think certainly my testimony and my discussion with 
Mr. Bonomi has indicated that even in the area in which we have been 
operating, there is no uniformity of regulation. 

There is no uniformity of interpretation; indeed, no uniformity of 
language. 

When you talk about undercover one place, you are talking about a 
perfectly legal operation in another place. 

Mr. Drxon. We could be talking about a State that does not even 
have an athletic commission, where a fight could originate and go all 
over the United States by television. 

Mr. Gisson. That is quite right and that has been proposed, too, and 
there are several States that have no State law that have city commis- 
sions where you can go in and have a fight originate. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Gibson, surely in the stadium you have had 
a good many wrestling matches, have you not ? 

Mr. Gisson. Sir, wrestling is regarded as an exhibition and not a 
contest, and most of the wrestling in Chicago now is being held in the 
International Amphitheatre. 

Senator Dimxsen. I was thinking about it as individuals and 
whether this whole element of so-called control and nurturing includes 
itself in that business, as well as in boxing. 

Mr. Grsson. The problems are very similar, Senator, the develop- 
ment problems. 

Senator Dirxsen. I thought some years back a very prominent foot- 
ball player, after he got out of one of the midwestern universities, 
told me that they wrestled on a wheel, as he called it. He wrestled 
40 weeks out of 52, and you knew just where you were going to wrestle 
in those 40 weeks, and you knew just exactly what you had to do, too. 
Mr. Girson. I think that situation still prevails. 
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Senator Dirksen. There would be some control from the top. I 
never pursued it. I watch these contests, these grunt-and-groan af- 
fairs, and it looks like there is a lot of fakery about it along with 
everything else. But I wondered whether or not there was some 
dominant interest, some control, some loans and advances and in- 
vestment business, to keep them at least sufficiently sound of limb and 
body so that they could go in and get themselves clobbered around a 
little bit and still stay with it for the first and second falls. 

Mr. Gipson. The promoters are faced, the owners of the talent are 
faced with the same problem in varying degrees. 

They make loans, they make advances. They have been faced with 
antitrust problems. 

As a matter of fact, they entered into a consent decree so that at 
least those problems now, they are living within the terms of the 
decree. 


But they did have a monopoly situation and problems arising out 
of it. 


Mr. Dixon. Did you ever hear of a bookie making book on a 
wrestling match ? 

Mr. Gisson. No, sir; never in my life. 

Mr. Drxon. I have not either. 

Mr. Grieson. I have heard a lot of argument about people, particu- 
larly those who have come to places who insist the wrestling match 
is on the square and want to fight, and someone insists that it is not, 
but I have never heard of any bets. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. We have digressed, but I think very 
beneficially so. Gentlemen, let us get back to the subject. 

Mr. Bonomi. I think, Mr. Gibson, we were discussing a payment 
of $5,000 and a payment of $4,000 made by you on May 15, 1959. Do 
you recall that? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated that the $5,000 payment was given to 
Palermo for the services of “Sonny” Liston; is that correct? 

Mr. Gipson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Now, you also stated 

Mr. Gipson. I beg your pardon—services of Palermo, not services 
of Liston. 

Mr. Bonomi. The services of Palermo in securing Liston for IBC 
fights; is that right? 

Mr. Grsson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that the $4,000 check from Chicago Stadium 
Corp. was issued as a result of a conversation with Frank “Blinky” 
Palermo, is that right ? 

_ Mr. Gipson. Yes. I went into some detail about the Saxton situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that Palermo represented to you that he was 
short of money because he had paid certain hospital bills and legal 
bills for Johnny Saxton, is that right, sir ? 

Mr. Gisson. And that there were more to pay; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that there were more to pay ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Even though these checks in the amount of $5,000 and 
$4,000 were issued to Palermo on the same day—and, incidentally, 
were cashed by Palermo with the same cashier—there was no connec- 
tion between the two, is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, the checks came from different sources and the 
representations were different. 

{r. Bonomi. They came from different sources, but you say that 
there was no connection between the $5,000 check for the services of 
Liston and the $4,000 check you gave to “Blinky” Palermo because he 
said Johnny Saxton was in trouble? 

Mr. Gisson. There was no connection, Mr. Bonomi, because the 
checks came from two different companies. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, but they were both part of the overall setup of the 
IBC, were they not ? 

Mr. Gisson. No. Title promotions had nothing to do with the IBC. 

Mr. Bonomi. Technically, they did not, but they were both paid by 
you in any case, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. There is no question “Blinky” Palermo—— 

Mr. Bonomi. And they were both in connection with boxing, but 
you say that there was no connection between the $5,000 payment and 
the $4,000 payment ? 

Mr. Gisson. I am saying that substantially the reasons given for 
the issuance of the checks appear on the vouchers. 

Mr. Bonomi. The subcommittee has received from the New Jersey 
State Hospital at Ancora a letter from Martin H. Weinberg, M.D., in 
response to a request made of them. It is addressed to Thomas C. Wil- 
liams, Esq., of the subcommittee. 

It reads, as follows: 

DEAR Mr. WILLIAMS: Enclosed please find the statement that you requested 
Johnny Saxton to execute. He was examined by me on November 30, 1960, and 
was found to be competent to execute this statement. 

The statement reads as follows—— 

Mr. Mine. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kreravver. All right, Mr. Ming. 

Mr. Mine. This seems to me, if this is a statement, which I would 
like to see, from a man who has been committed, I do not know what 
is in the statement 

Senator Keravuver. Let me see the statement. We will be glad for 
you to see it, but I do not think it involves Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Girson. Mr. Chairman, I made no representation that I talked 
with Saxton or anyone in the State hospital or anyone in connection 
with any of the costs. I talked only with Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. I understand that, Mr. Gibson. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you wish to see the statement ? 

Mr. Mine. I would like to. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, what is the nature of this institu- 
tion, the New Jersey State Hospital ? 

Mr. Bonomr. That is a mental hospital in which the former welter- 
weight champion of the world is presently confined. 

Senator Dirksen. Has he been committed under a court order? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, he was. 

Senator Dirksen. Was he committed on the ground that he was 
incompetent and, therefore, had to be committed ? 
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Mr. Bonomt. I do not believe he was, sir, and the letter from Dr. 
Martin Weinberg said that he was competent to execute that statement. 

Senator Dirksen. I know, but if he was committed under a court 
order, there is a presumption of incompetency right away, and that 
would have to be pretty carefully rebutted before that becomes part 
of the record. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much 

Senator Kerauver. Let Mr. Ming see it. I do not think he would 
have any objections. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). That it ought to be included. 

Mr. Mina. Mr. Chairman, for the reasons stated by Senator Dirk- 
sen, I would suggest to the committee that this communication is of no 
value to the committee whatsoever because of its source and because 
of the circumstances. 

And I also respectfully suggest that Mr. Bonomi is wrong. 

Johnny Saxton was committed as mentally incompetent following 
the events that Mr. Gibson described in his testimony. 

I do not think it really goes to the question of Mr. Gibson’s state- 
ment, but I do have, as Senator Dirksen, real doubts. 

Senator Krrauver. He says that he gave some checks to Frank 
Palermo in connection with Johnny Saxton. We do not question Mr. 
Gibson’s word about it. 

The only purpose of this statement was as to whether any of the 
concessions got to Mr. Saxton, and this is highly doubtful, but we will 
let it go. 

Senator Dirksen. The best evidence would be testimony from Mr. 
Palermo, first of all, whether he did give the money; and then if 
he were competent, it would be quite a different matter. 

Senator Keravver. Let us just say that it is highly doubtful, and 
we will withhold the statement for the time being. However, I do 
not think it is a matter of great importance. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, you were present this morning when Mr. 
Rosensohn testified concerning contacts with both you and Mr. Nor- 
ris during the year of 1959, is that so? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you want to make any comments about Mr. 
Rosensohn’s testimony ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. Senator, I think substantially he was correct. I would 
just like to point out that his memory, which was remarkable, failed 
him on only a few minor points. 

On the meeting in the Chicago apartment—— 

Senator Krravuver. Let us get this. You think, in the main—— 

Mr. Greson. Substantially, it is correct. 

I would just like to point out in the Chicago meeting the antitrust 
issue was raised. It was emphasized to Mr. Rosensohn that the stock 
would not be taken, if, indeed, it were issued, in anybody’s name but 
James D. Norris and Arthur M. Wirtz. 

There would be no subterfuge. 

Nobody would act for anyone else. 

That we, therefore, would need an opinion from counsel, and since 
I was involved, somebody other than myself, as to whether or not 
re arrangement was a valid arrangement in light of the Judge Ryan 
clecree. 
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Senator Kerauver. Whom did you get an opinion from ? 

Mr. Gisson. Mr. Sidney Friedman. Mr. Rosensohn testified that 
Friedman was present in New York. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that Friedman? 

Mr. Gisson. Sidney O. Friedman. 

Senator Kerauver. He has no connection with Mr. Levin? 

Mr. Ginson. No, sir. He is in the office of Abraham J. Beanstock. 

Senator Kerauver. Who! 

Mr. Gipson. Beanstock, B-e-a-n-s-t-o-c-k. 

Senator Krrauver. Where do they practice—in New York? 

Mr. Gisson. In New York. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a copy of the opinion, by the 
way ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. No, sir. It was delivered varbally to Mr. Rosensohn 
and to me. Mr. Friedman did not believe it was a valid arrange- 
ment and we never entered into it. I had my own doubts about 
it. 

Senator Kerauver. I would certainly have doubts about it, too. 

Mr. Gipson. I had grave doubts. Mr. Norris was much more 
anxious for this than 

Senator Kerauver. The thing is, though, it did not seem you called 
it off when you got the opinion. It seemed it was called off only 
after the group of you had been to Paris and the next day it was 
learned that Mr. Rosensohn had been talking to the district attorney’s 
office. It was called off then, several weeks or maybe a month or 
so later. 

Mr. Gieson. No, sir. 

I think it was very clear to Mr. Rosensohn that the deal was a 
very tentative arrangement. The Paris meeting just incidentally 
covered this. 

As a matter of fact, it was apparent to me in the meeting after 
Mr. Rosensohn left for Rome that Johansson and Alquist would not 
enter any deal that involved Mr. Rosensohn. 

No reflection on Mr. Rosensohn; some remarks that they made. 

So a deal which was a tentative deal, which was very questionable 
from a legal point of view, blew up. 

Senator Kerauver. You do not think that the loan of the $25,000, 
with a provision that Wirtz and Norris would get one-half of any 
profits over and above the $25,000, was in the teeth of the decree? 

Mr. Gieson. In the teeth of the decree ? 

Senator Keravuver. Of the antitrust decree. 

Mr. Girson. Well, the profits would not be—Senator, the profits 
would not be from a promotion. The only profit referred to is a 
profit from the sale of that stock which Rosensohn indicated he 
thought could be done. 

As a matter of fact, no effort was made to collect the difference 
between the $25,000 and the subsequent sale of the stock, but it was 
never anticipated that there would be any profits from a promotion 
accruing to this one-third stock interest. 

Senator Keravuver. The one-third stock interest could only show a 
profit. if there was a successful promotion. 

Mr. Gisson. No, sir. Only if there were a sale of the stock. You 
see, it was anticipated the stock would be sold. 
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Senator Keravuver. The stock would only sell at a figure above $25,- 
000, if there had been a successful promotion ? 

Mr. Greson. No, sir. As a matter of fact, it was sold before the 
promotion. There were never any profits accruing to this stock as a 
result of the promotion. Anyone owning a minority stock interest in a 
fight promoting business, after you heard the figures and you saw the 
a or heard about the losses incurred, you would have one-third of 
nothing. 

Dat; om the other hand, the one-third represented an important asset 
to anyone who wanted to buy that company, because under the New 
York State Athletic Commisison requirements, there had to be a full 
disclosure of all of the stock ownings. 

So what might be of negligible value in terms of a return on a 
promotion might be of great value to someone, as happened with Fea- 
ture Sports, who had to get this one-third stock interest. 

So that the only—remember, the corporation, the Rosensohn Corp., 
had a contract for a return bout. 

It was a valuable asset. 

Now, that meant nothing to a minority stockholder, but if that 
stock were to be sold as subsequently happened, then the one-third 
interest was a valuable interest. 

Senator Kerauver. But the only reason Mr. Norris did not buy 
the one-third interest in the beginning was because of the decree. 

Mr. Grsson. No, sir. I do not think that, because under the decree 
they could have probably owned that stock. 

It was questionable because—no, they could have owned it. They 
were prevented, under the terms of the decree, from promoting or 
participating in any promotion in Madison Square Garden, but not 
in New York City. 

This would have been, and was, an outdoor promotion. Basically, 
Mr. Norris and Mr. Wirtz did not buy the stock for one very good 
reason. 

No one knew how much money the corporation owned. Wirtz and 
Norris said in all of their companies they had always paid their obli- 
evens without regard to limitations on what a company owned or 

id not own. 

When they stood behind it, they would have to pay. Well, these 
liabilities started mounting astronomically, as Mr. Rosensohn indi- 
cated this morning. 

There were considerable in the way of accrued liabilities, even from 
the first fight, that had to be paid off. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, thank you. 

Senator Dirxsen. Then, really, he owned one-third of less than 
nothing, did he not? 

Mr. Greson. Yes. In case of a promotion it would have been one- 
third of less than nothing. 

, Senator Dirksen. Which is a rather interesting situation, to say the 
east. 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. You recall Mr. Rosensohn’s testimony concerning the 
meeting with you and Mr. Norris in Norris’ apartment on July 20? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you have submitted to the subcommittee certain 
cablegrams which you sent to Jack Solomons, is that correct? 
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Mr. Grisson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Concerning that meeting. 

I read from one of the cablegrams from you to Jack Solomons at 
the Carleton Hotel in Cannes, France. 

Our friend meeting us tonight in Chicago. Will advise about London meet- 
ing immediately after meeting. 

(Signed) TRUMAN. 

And then on July 21, 1959, there was also a cablegram to Jack 
Solomons at the Carleton Hotel in Cannes, France. 

Jim and I met with our friend last night. Arrangements seem satisfactory 
so far. You are definitely included. He suggests that you and he meet in 
London after he leaves Sweden. This will make our meeting unnecessary this 
week. He also feels it unwise for you to go to Sweden at this time. Let me 
hear from you. 

(Signed) TRUMAN. 


Then there is a cablegram also to Jack Solomons, London, England. 


Arriving Paris Thursday afternoon at 1. Will go to Place Pigalle. 
(Signed) TRUMAN. 


And a radiogram dated August 17, 1959, to James D. Norris, SS 
United States at sea: 
Rosensohn lost premoter’s license today. Talked with Jack. Story has 


reached London. Eddie does not want Rosensohn in on our meeting now set 
for Sunday per schedule. See you Saturday. Regards to all. 


(Signed) TRUMAN. 


Do you have any comments with regard to the sequence of events? 

Mr. Gipson. None at all. I think they speak for themselves. 

Senator Kerauver. The important thing is that in Chicago or 
shortly afterward, on the advice of your counsel, you decided you could 
not go on with this new corporation. These telegrams would seem 
to indicate that you were working actively toward it when you were 
in Europe. 

Mr. Gripsson. Another type of arrangement, Senator. The meeting 
in Paris, remember, started off on an entirely different tack. 

The reason for the blowup with the Johansson and Alquist group 
was that they did not feel, when we were talking about a new type 
of arrangement with a completely different division of interests, they 
saw no reason for the inclusion of Bill Rosensohn and so stated. 

The Paris meeting was going in a different, a completely different 
direction, than the discussions in Chicago. 

We were then talking about a different company with a different 
type arrangement. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, two of these meetings took place be- 
fore you went to Paris? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. And they seem to indicate that the matter was 
in pretty good shape at that time. 

Mr. Greson. Arrangements seemed satisfactory so far. That was 
qualifying it a little. 

Senator Kerauver. Was this new type of arrangement that you 
were talking about consummated ? 

Mr. Gisson. No, sir; it never did. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you still working on it? 
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Mr. Ginson. No, sir; we are out of the boxing business completely. 

Senator Kerauver. Do youexpect to stay out ? 

Mr. Girson. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us put this batch of telegrams in as exhibit 
32, Mr. Bonomi. 

(Exhibit No. 32 may be found on p. —.) 

Mr. Bonomi. I have no further questions. 

Senator Keravver. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Are we through with 

Senator Kerauver. No. I wanted to ask Mr. Gibson a few questions. 

You have had more experience in all angles of the boxing business 
and its ramifications, than most anyone except, of course, Mr. Norris 
and a few others. What do we do to clean it up? 

Mr. Ginson. I think, Senator, these hearings will serve a very useful 
purpose in that direction because in our society nothing 1s more 
valuable than the glare of exposure and publicity. 

But I think at the same time there are certain basic and underlying 
factors that should be considered in connection with developing what 
has happened, and I might add that in connection with our organiza- 
tion it is rather easy because all of our payments were by check. 

No attempt has been made at concealment. The things that we did, 
we did as a result of an exercise of judgment and really based on con- 
ditions that we inherited and that existed, which is not by way of 
excuse. 

But I feel that boxing can certainly continue without the Carbos 
and the fact that he is in jail would seem to indicate that the law is 
fairly effective in connection with it. 

But one of the basic problems is the breakdown between local regula- 
tion and local activity and interstate activity, and particularly now 
since boxing is really an interstate business, the very important aspects 
of it. 

Senator Keravver. Let us follow through on that. 

It is interstate almost all the way through; not only television, but 
the sale of tickets across State lines? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. In almost all circuits. 

Mr. Gisson. In that connection, Senator 

Senator Kreravuver. It is almost impossible to have a boxing match 
without some interstate angles being involved. 

And I must say I know there are a lot of good, honest people in the 
boxing game all the way through, but people like clean sports. They 
want to be sure that what they are seeing is aboveboard and is a fair 
match. 

It is quite evident that in some cases racketeers, gamblers, improper 
poopie, have gotten deeply involved in it, and we would really like to 

ave you detail recommendations. 

Mr. Gieson. In the first place it is interesting, in connection with the 
hearings so far, there has been no charge of fixed fights. 

The emphasis, at least up to now—that is, insofar as our organiza- 
tion is concerned—is fights on television, and I would be greatly sur- 
prised if any evidence is adduced at any of your hearings that would 
seem to indicate even a fixed fight, because the sponsors have looked 
carefully, and we certainly have looked carefully, and we try to police 
and regulate ourselves. 
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But the fact that in 1947 there would have been a hearing in New 
York, as happened before the New York State Athletic Commission, 
at which Frank Carbo appeared and testified under oath, and that al- 
most, well, 12 years would elapse before the law could get at him on a 
misdemeanor charge, would seem to indicate that the responsibility is 
too great for promoters to face; that you need a strong regulatory body 
that is not bound by the existing State laws, which vary, as I have 
indicated. 

In New York, for example, it is a misdemeanor for a person to be an 
undercover manager or for a promoter to deal with an undercover 
manager. 

In Illinois that situation does not prevail. 

In most of the other States it does not prevail. 

There is some question about California on the interpretation of the 
laws there. 

So that a uniformity of regulation, a uniformity of law with an en- 
forcing, a central enforcing authority, would take the responsibility 
off promoters for policing where it should not, it really should not be, 
and place it into the hands of a body that would not be dependent, as 
all of your State commissions are, for its existence on the percentage 
or percentages of moneys returned to the State in collections from the 
tax on admissions. 

In most States there is no tax on television, so that your commis- 
sions, on the one hand, are looking at the State treasury, and the treas- 
ury is looking at them. They have got to keep events coming in, in 
order to collect enough money to justify their existence. 

So that you have, on the one hand, this tremendous pressure for 
revenue on the part of the commissions; you have got a lack of uni- 
formity in State regulation; you have got a lack of uniformity in in- 
terpretation ; and all of that would certainly be, if not eliminated, min- 
imized if a promoter knew that he had one set of regulations that he 
had to follow, if there was one body that he could go to and give them 
a decision, and he was not jeopardized by different interpretations and 
different regulations. 

So that certainly I would urge a uniformity in regulation, and a uni- 
formity in law and a uniformity in interpretation. 

Senator Kerauver. Before you pass on to something else, how 
would you get that? We have, on the one hand, a dislike on the part 
of many people, and I suppose most of the Members of Congress, to 
expanding Federal bureaus and whatnot. 

Yet, we face the impossibility of getting State laws uniform. 

I suppose if a State law were so strict that the fight could not be 
carried out there, it would be moved to another State and it could 
be televised right back to the State that it was moved from. 

Mr. Gipson. That would be the case, Senator. That would be 
precisely the case. 

I think you are at the point in this business where it is a question 
of whether or not you will continue to have boxing or whether you 
will have it properly supervised, and the atmosphere developed so 
that a promoter can run in a proper fashion. 

The choice really is between your having boxing or not having it. 
And with this increasing trend toward television of one sort or 
another, closed-circuit television, you certainly have a classic example 
of an area that needs Federal legislation. 
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Senator Krerauver. Are you recommending some Federal Athletic 
Commission ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. A licensing commission ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. A regulating commission ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. That is precisely what I am urging. 

Senator Kerauver. Where wall you put it? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, I would not know where it should be, but you 
now have a National Boxing Association that operates out of Provi- 
dence, R.I., at one time, or Milwaukee, Wis. 

I do not think the “where” is important, as is the fact of having it. 

Senator Keravuver. I am not talking about the geography, sir. I 
am talking about the agency of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Grsson. Oh, I would think an independent agency, probably in 
your Commerce Department, but an agency that would have inde- 
| rseee authority, would operate somewhat in the manner of the 

nterstate Commerce Commission that supplements the activities of 
your State commerce or State industrial commissions. 

There are some areas, your purely local matches, your small club 
shows, that would continue to be supervised by State athletic com- 
missions, but certainly in the interstate character of this business, you 
have so many problems of such complexity that it is evident that they 
cannot be met either by your existing State laws or by voluntary or- 
ganizations like the National Boxing Association. 

Senator Kerauver. Would it be your idea that such a commission 
would consider the ability and the moral fitness of a promoter or a 
manager, who would have to get a license to operate in interstate 
commerce ? 

Mr. Girson. I would certainly urge that, because it would go a long 
way toward eliminating some of the problems, for example, that Ros- 
ensohn indicated this morning. 

It is not healthy for a business, for a promoter to be in a situation 
where, if there is a postponement, he cannot pay money back or fight- 
ers cannot get paid, as has happened. 

We fortunately operated so that we always paid our bills. 

But there should be a financial responsibility on the part of pro- 
moters. 

There should be a licensing authority so that you do not operate 
in the area of rumor or hearsay or innuendo. If you deal with a man, 
you deal with a man that you know is licensed and that you are en- 
titled to deal with him. But not have a situation where someone can 
come up and say: “Well, he was at a fight talking to 10 people and 
one of them was a dope peddler,” and by innuendo and inference the 
person who was talking to the 10 people becomes a dope peddler. 

But if you have a license so that you know whom you are dealing 
with, then your responsibility is on your policing agency to pass on 
the character and fitness of the individual. 

But people—well, I would certainly urge a licensing agency. 

Then you would have in that agency, in addition to the licensing 
function, one very important function which this committee has per- 
formed for the benefit of the country: Where you are required to 
make public accounting of your money; where you are required to 
make reports; a promoter has a certain degree of protection in that 
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he can say, “Well, certainly I will do this, but you are going to have 
to justify it or we will have to justify it; where, while our records 
have been kept so that they are readily available and perhaps readily 
understood, since we started the voucher system 

Senator Krrauver. Readily understood whether justified or not. 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir, whether justified or not. I certainly did not 
intend to imply any justification: But you would have a continuing 
necessity to justify and you would not get caught where you had to 
explain something that happened 5 5 years ago or 8 years ago, but you 
would have a continuing supervision with the protection that you al- 
ways get where matters and facts are made public. 

You would also have some very important incidental benefits. 

We had a fight in Chicago a few weeks ago, before we discontinued 
our activities, one of our last, where on the Tuesday before the fight, 
as a result of an unusual type of examination required by the Illinois 
Commission, we discovered that a fighter who was to fight the next 
day had a serious disease. 

The fighter had been examined by another commission 2 months 
before and normally most commissions would have let him fight 
without any question. 

You have, in addition to the lack of uniformity of laws and regula- 
tions, a lack of uniformity with respect to physical examinations. 

So that, again, the continuing examinations, continuing followu 
of fighters, particularly your main event or television fighters, an 
this was a main-event fighter, would serve to protect the sport ‘from 
serious injury or from hhazard occasioned by situations that might 
slip by a small city commission or that might slip under existing 
regulations. 

Then, of course, you have the most serious factors, even without 
attempting to minimize any of the facts that would be developed in 
this hearing. 

The important elements of control rest now with your television 
networks and with your television sponsors because they pay the 
money. 

One of the situations that best illustrates that was one that faced 
us in California. 

We put our first fight in California in November of 1951. 

We had had this tremendous pressure from a lot of people to go to 
California. 

Babe McCoy, who is on Mr. Bonomi’s list, was a matchmaker in 
Los Angeles. 

The first fight we put on was a fight involving Jimmy Carter, 
managed by Willy Ketchum, a lightweight championship fight. 

The reason we went there was not because of Carbo, not because 
of McCoy, but because our television sponsor said: “We are nego- 
tiating a contract for our product. We want to have a regular small 
wrestling- boxing show ringside with East Side. You must put a fight 
in California.” 

Our sponsors over a period of 8 or 9 years would get regular rating 
reports. They would say: “Use this fighter; do not use this fighter. 
This fighter draws a tremendous viewing audience”—not necessarily 
the best fighters. 
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Some of the best fighters do not draw and the people wonder why 
they are not on television. Not because anybody says do not use him, 
except the sponsor. 

So that you have got a control that is a part of an interstate opera- 
tion, television, that should be susceptible to regulation. 

You must cover the areas that I have indicated with Teleprompter 
where you have an operation that is not covered by any regulation 
anywhere. 

The Teleprompter Co. does not have to get a promoter’s license 
and yet it operates with impunity all over the country. 

It makes taal It is changing the whole face of boxing and might 
be the most important aspect, particularly as closed circuit develops, 
the most important aspect of boxing. 

So that you have, in addition, the necessity for regulation, for con- 
solidation of important areas of activity that are not covered at all by 
any existing law. 

So I would commend all of those matters and facts to the study of 
the commission. 

Senator Keravver. That is all very helpful, but how about Senator 
Wiley’s proposal of Federal criminal offenses against crooked mana- 
gers or promoters, undercover, barring racketeers from getting into 
the business? Have you had a chance to study Senator Wiley’s bill? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir; I have. 

And one fact strikes me, Senator. I certainly would not prejudge 
this investigation or what will come out. I have been in the business 
for 9 years. 

I do not think you are going to develop, in the course of the hearings, 
evidences of fixed fights on television, so that the end result of activi- 
ties insofar as the public is concerned boils down, or the end result 
boils down, to one important question: Is the fight that I saw on tele- 
vision last night a fixed fight or a phony fight, or is the public being 
imposed on ¢ 

Senator Kreravuver. There is one other question. I have had very 
good college boxers tell me that they would like to get into profes- 
sional boxing but that they do not want to mix or get under the control 
of the elements that they have to deal with. If we could get more 
fellows like that into boxing, there would be more interest and a better 
game. 

Mr. Gisson. I would agree, sir. I think, of course, the undesirable 
a always pose the problem that maybe there might be a fixed 

ght. 

I am only saying that we fought not—well, for one basic reason. 
We knew if there were fixed fights, we would be out of business, so 
that we try to ea ourselves in every way against the possibility of 
-. fixed fight. But you only need one or two and you have no more 

xing. 

So that I think Senator Wiley’s proposal is excellent in that it helps 
protect against the possibility that undesirable people will get in and 
the end result will be bad. 

But I would suggest that in addition to Senator Wiley’s proposal, 
the basic fact be realized: And that is that your important controls 
in boxing today rest with the television people. They are the ones 
that call the shots; and just as you have a potential danger with un- 
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desirable elements, you also have a potential danger with sponsors; you 
have a potential danger with operations that are not covered by any 
law or any regulation anywhere. 

So that along with Senator Wiley’s type of proposal you have these 
other dangers that, too, ought to be faced up to. 

Senator Krrauver. How about this matter you raised a little while 
ago, saying that you thought this business of the promoter advancing 
money, as you have, should be dealt with under Federal regulation ! 

Mr. Grsson. I said the promoter would welcome the protection. I 
do not know that any promoter enjoys getting large sums of money 
tied up. I would certainly think that any policing agency would 
look at the matter very carefully and might limit the amounts of loans 
or limit the loans to certain categories, certain demonstrated needs, 
or something of that sort. But I do not think it is particularly good 
for a man to owe $50,000 or $60,000; good for him or for the promoter 
who has to put out that kind of money. It should be a protection, 
really, to the promoter, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. There are two things, Mr. Gibson. 

Senator Wizey’s proposal, as you know, is very limited. It applies 
only in the case of a person who has been convicted of a racketeering 
offense. 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Or who has served part of a sentence for some 
such offense, and then he defines what a racketeering offense is. And 
if he has been convicted for a period of 10 years, he cannot serve as 
a manager, promoter, and so forth. But, of course, you could get very 
undesirable elements who are simply a front and the front may never 
have been convicted of an offense. 

Consequently, this bill would not reach such a situation at all, not 
atall. Did you havea comment ? 

Mr. Girson. Just on that point; it is very important that, again, 
you are talking about a criminal bill, and you are talking about after- 
the-fact prosecution. As important as that is, you have to consider 
the before-the-fact situation. But you are quite right in pointing out 
the serious inadequacies, and so much in this business is amorphous. 
You do not get—at least I have not experienced—the threats or the 
reports of violence. 

The problem that would probably—the elements that would prob- 
ably try to take advantage of the situation that the Wiley bill is aimed 
at are much more sophisticated than to come out with a threat, “either 
you sign or else,” but there are other pressures. Certainly the front 
would be used, if a person were going ahead in that type operation. 
And you would only get it after the act had been performed and after 
the harm had been done to boxing or the fighter. 

Senator Dirksen. You said that the corporation is out of the box- 
ing business entirely ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Is the stadium available for boxing matches? 

Mr. Gipson. Oh, yes; if anyone wanted to come into the ring. 

Senator Dirksen. Who would promote those, since you are out of 
the business, at the stadium ? 

Mr. Gipson. I do not think anybody in his right mind would. 
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Senator Dirxsen. And who uses the stockyards amphitheater? I 
think they have some matches out there, do they not? 

Mr. Grrson. No, sir; they have not had any boxing for a consider- 
able time. Fred Koehler promotes at the International Amphithe- 
ater—wrestling. There is a small show now running at the Marigold 
Arena on the near north side, but the promoter—who, incidentally, 
worked for me—is throwing the sponge in, in just a few weeks, be- 
cause he cannot make a go of it without television. 

Senator Dimexsen. So it would appear that since you have with- 
drawn from the boxing field, it leaves something of a vacuum and it 
leaves a question as to who will pick up these promising young fel- 
lows and promote them and do a good job and re-command the con- 
fidence of the public in what we are pleased to refer to as the manly 
art. 

Mr. Gtsson. Yes, sir; that is quite right. 

And I do not think anyone is going to do it without getting in- 
volved in interstate commerce, because without television of one sort 
or another, closed circuit or home television, the operation just would 
not be successful. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, along that line, it occurs to me, Mr. 
Gibson, that following your suggestion of a Federal licensing au- 
thority or commission, this would not usurp the powers of the State. 
The State would still have many functions to perform, certainly of 
health and the fire regulations and many other features that you could 
think about. 

It should, in my opinion, make it easy for a State. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Greson. I quite agree with you and I think many of the func- 
tions we are talking about might well be performed on the State 
level for a Federal agency. 

The most important element that is now lacking is a cohesion in 
all of your activities. 

The NBA, National Boxing Association, tried to fill that gap by 
having a centralized clearinghouse, for example, on suspensions of 
fighters, on suspensions of promoters, on injuries. 

But that organization is handicapped because it has to depend on 
the dues that would be collected from your State commissions, which, 
in turn, depend on the amounts of money they get in from the boxing 
events. 

And you always have a problem of a delegation of authority. 

The problem in New York State with the NBA, I thought, was 
the delegation of a State authority to a nongovernmental agency 
so that the New York State Athletic Commission has not been, an 
is not, a member of the National Boxing Association. 

But, as you point out, a Federal authority could well supplement, 
not take the place of, these important State activities. 

Mr. Drxon. I could think immediately of a difficulty. I would 
not presume that any Federal authority, if one was created, would 
be interested in deciding who is champion, for instance, in a certain 
weight class or many other aspects of the operation. 

But I could imagine that if the adequate requirements were set down 
by legislation which had to be met to get a license, it should make 
a State’s function rather automatic, because if what you are saying 
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is true, that boxing has reached a stage where you can hardly put 
on a promotion that does not flow across the State line, to meet the 
licensing provisions under the idea you have advanced here, they 
could meet the Federal requirement; certainly they should be able 
to meet any requirement that any State anywhere might set up. 

Mr. Ginson. As Mr. Ming pointed out, you might have a system 
comparable to the minimum standards requirement in the social 
security system, an operation somewhat like that. 

Mr. Dixon. There are many licensing laws under which we have 
to have Federal licenses and State licenses, somewhat along the same 
endeavor. 

Would you think it would be a desirable feature if there were to 
be adopted a licensing procedure with some teeth in it, perhaps 
along the line that Senator Wiley is pursuing in his bill, where it 
might be recognized as a criminal offense to be found operating as 
an undercover agent or promoter or manager? 

Mr. Gipson. I think, since this business does not exactly attract 
Sunday school teachers or people who go to Sunday school, you 
would need those requirements as deterrents, and you would need 
a strict enforcement. 

But the result would be salutary for the business. In fact, it is 
the only way the business will survive. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you think that boxing is going to disappear unless 
something is done to clean it up? 

Mr. Gipson. I am convinced that unless there is some uniformity, 
unless you get out of this uncertain area in which boxing is now 
operating, that it is not going to get any better, particularly as you 
get your new technological developments in the closed-circuit field 
operating. 

Unless you do something, your problems are going to develop so 
that boxing might well disappear. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomt. I have no questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Krrrrm. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few short ques- 
tions here. 

First of all, I would like to make a comment with regard to Senator 
Wiley’s bill. 

It was suggested here that the bill actually would apply only to 
people that are official managers, official promoters, and so on; that 
many underworld figures could use somebody else as a front, and, 
therefore, escape the effect of this law. 

But I would like to clarify that in the way the terminology is 
used in this bill, the term “manager” is interpreted in such a way 
that any person who receives any money or represents himself in 
any way as one that can help in the arrangement of a boxing con- 
test would be liable, if he has a criminal record, which would mean 
if you can catch anybody with a prior racketeering offense, and 
show that he participated in any way in a promotion of a fight, made 
any promises or did any of these activities that, say, Mr. Rosensohn 
described here today, the kind of activities that Black or some of 
these other people offered to do for him, you can get such person 
and penalize him. 
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Mr. Gibson, do you understand the way the phraseology is used 
in this bill to encompass all such activities ? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, I can see that is the purpose, but what you 
say is subject to construction and interpretation, because it is not 
apparent on the face of the bill that it would necessarily cover all 
of the areas that you have indicated. 

There would be a question of interpretation. 

Mr. Kirrrim. I would like to read line 7 on page 3 to you, sir: 

The term “manager” means any person who (A) by contract, agreement, or 
other arrangement, undertakes, or has undertaken, to represent in any way 
the interest of any professional boxer in procuring, or with respect to the ar- 
rangement, or conduct of, any professional boxing contest, and (B) is entitled 
under that contract, agreement, or arrangement to receive monetary or other 
compensation for his services. 

If Mr. Black, in this case, who is not manager of record, comes 
in and says: “I helped arrange this bout; I am entitled to 5 percent,” 
you can go ahead and try him for violating this bill, if it becomes 
law. 

Mr. Greson. I could think of one immediate defense, sir, which 
Mr. Black would have. 

He would say he is participating not as an active manager but as 
a stockholder of a company, and then the question becomes one of 
interpretation. 

Mr. Krrrrte. In cases of corporations, you feel that this would—— 

Mr. Greson. It is not clear on the face of the bill. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Now let me ask you another question. 

You suggested a Federal regulatory inspection agency. This 
usually costs money. It is going to mean some kind of Federal offi- 
cial is going into this in great detail. 

Do you really feel that this problem cannot be resolved by merely 
strengthening Federal law and saying these are the laws, “if we catch 
you, we punish you”? Do you need any prior licensing, really ? 

If you are going to have prior licensing in this field, should you not 
have Federal prior licensing of salesmen of jukeboxes, television 
comedians, and so on, in case any racketeers get into these businesses ? 

Mr. Greson. Well, I do not know about those other activities. 

I do know in boxing you have certain specific problems, and the 
question is one of approach, whether you want to wait until after 
something is done and go on and punish, or whether you want to 
recognize that you have got a multimillion dollar business that can 
exist, if properly regulated, and do something about it in advance. 

I suggest the latter course. 

The former course certainly might be followed, but over the years 
it has been argued whether or not punishment is a deterrent to crime. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Up to now, we have not yet had Federal legislation 
with teeth in it. 

Should we not first try and pass some Federal law which would 
prohibit certain conduct, and if this does not work, then go ahead and 
set up a regulatory agency ? 

Mr. Grsson. I think the State of New York might well furnish an 
example. 

They have had a law on the books for many years, and they finally 
caught Frank Carbo and sentenced him on a misdemeanor charge. 
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So I just suggest that sometimes the theory of punishment, shutting 


_the door after the horse is gone, might not be the most effective way abi 
‘/ to effect a fundamental solution to a problem. 
Mr. Kirrrre. Let me ask you abe question. You represent an 
organization that engaged in the promotion of boxing bouts, is that col 
right? 
Mr. Gupson. Yes, sir. ha 
Mr. Krrrrie. In all these activities, in all of the payments you have in 
made, have you found it necessary to pay any people in the mass media . 
in order to give you proper attention, in order to write up your forth- of 


coming bouts, in order that you could sell more tickets? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, we have hired publicity people, but I think, if 
we paid anybody, we certainly did not get any results, because we have 
had as bad publicity as any organization could possibly get. 

But the answer to your question is “No”; we have not engaged 
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Mr. Krrrrie. You have not made any direct payments? 
Mr. Grsson. No. 
Mr. Kirrrre. To any sportswriters? 
Mr. Gisson. No. , 
Mr. Krrrrre. Thank you very much. | 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Krerauver. It is good to see you again, Mr. Ming. 
Mr. Mine. Thank you, sir. ! 
Senator Keravuver. I have known Mr. Ming for many years. 
Mr. Gibson, you have been forthright and factual and cooperative tri 
with the committee, and we thank you very much. 
Mr. Grsson. Thank you very much. : 
Mr. Cuumeris. May I ask a question ? mé 
Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Chumbris. fo; 
Mr. Cruynaae. Mr. Gibson, how many bad loans do you mark off 
a year? 
Mr. Grsson. We ended up with $150,000 when we stopped doing TE 
business. 
At one time in Chicago we had about $225,000 in loans on our books, 
which we worked down. | 
But I do not have any idea because in the last 4 or 5 years we tried 
to reduce the number. | 
We would make in the course of a year 15 to 25 loans. 
Senator Keravver. All right, thank you very much. | 
Mr. Grsson. Thank you very much, sir. 
Mr. Mine. Is Mr. Gibson excused from attendance at the com- | | 
mittee? ; iy 
Senator Krerauver. Mr. Gibson is excused so far as I know. ! 
Something might come up that Mr. Gibson might want to—— | 
Mr. Gisson. I will be sedi. 881 
Senator Keravuver (continuing). Comment on. If you are on a , 
vacation, Mr. Gibson, for the rest of the week—— 
Mr. Grisson. No, sir; I am not. | 
Senator Krravuver. However, we will certainly give you the oppor- | 
tunity of reappearing and making any explanations of any testimony oD 
that might come out during the hearing. 
Mr. Gisson. Thank you very much. : 
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Senator Kerauver. So you will have to use your own judgment 
about that. 

Mr. Gisson. Right. 

I might add that I feel that the investigation conducted by the 
committee has been very fair. 

The investigators have been courteous, even though Mr. Bonomi 
has not always agreed with some of my answers in the course of the 
investigation. 

He and Mr. Williams have been more than fair in their treatment 
of all of us in our organization, and I want to thank both of them. 

Senator Kerauver. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Wallman, will you come forward ? 

You are Mr. Herman Wallman ? 

Mr. Watiman. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. First, will you identify the attorneys with you, 
Mr. Wallman, or will they identify themselves ? 

Mr. Kern. Michael Kern, 37 Wall Street, New York City. 

Mr. Kapitan. Kenneth Kaplan, 37 Wall Street, New York City. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you gentlemen partners? 

Mr. Kern. No; we are just associates, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. I see. 

Weare glad to have you appear here. 

Mr. Kaptan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Wallman, will you stand up, please? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wautiman. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. We are not going to get through with Mr. Wall- 
man this afternoon, I do not believe, but I thought we might go on 
for a little while. 

Mr. Wallman, I will ask you a preliminary question or two. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN WALLMAN, NEW YORK, N.Y.; ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY MICHAEL KERN AND KENNETH KAPLAN, ATTORNEYS 


Senator Kerauver. You live in New York City? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your address? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. 225 West 86th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Senator Kerauver. How old are you? 

Mr. Watiman. Fifty-nine. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you havea family ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How much of a family ? 

Mr. Watiman. Three daughters—three married daughters, and 
seven grandchildren, 

Senator Kerauver. I know you are proud of your grandchildren. 

Mr. WautmMan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. As you are of your daughters. 


How long have you been in the boxing business, in one way or 
another ? 


Mr. Wattman. About 1940. 
Senator Kerauver. What did you do before 1940? 
58540—61—pt. 2—11 
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Mr. Watitman. Well, I am still—I am in the fur business actually. 
Senator Kerauver. You are in the fur business now ? 
Mr. Wautuiman. I have been for 32 years. 
Senator Kerauver. What is your fur business? 
Mr. WattMAN. Manufacturing furrier. 
Senator Kerauver. What isthe name of your firm? 
Mr. Watiman. B. Wallman & Bros. 
Senator Kerauver. What is the address of B. Wallman Bros. ? 
Mr. WaLLMAN. 352 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Senator Kerauver. You are in this firm with some brothers? 
Mr. Watiman. Two brothers yet. 
Senator Kerauver. What are their names ? 
Mr. Watiman. Barney and Harry. 
Senator Krravver. All right, Mr. Bonomi; will you take over ? 
Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Wallman, you say that you were a boxing man- 
ager from the early 1940’s until very recently; is that correct? 
Mr. Watitman. That is right. 
Mr. Bonomi. That period covers from about 1943 until about 1958 ? 
Mr. WaLLMAN. 1958; yes. 
Mr. Bonomr. Will you state the names of boxers that you managed 
who are of some prominence ? 
Mr. WatLMAN. Joe Baksi. 
Mr. Bonomi. He was a heavyweight contender ? 
Mr. WaLiLMAN. Yes. 
And Enrique Felpi, Alfredo Lagay, Guillermo Jiminez, Johnny 
Bratton. 
Mr. Bonomr. Bratton is the former welterweight champion of the 
world; is that correct ? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes. 
Orlando Zulueta. 
Senator Kerauver. Identify each one of them as you go along. 
Weare not so familiar as to understand who these people are. 
Mr. Bonomi, perhaps you can do it. 
Mr. Bonomi. Did you manage Caesar Brion, the heavyweight ? 
Mr. Watuman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. And Luther Rawlings, a welterweight ? 
Mr. Watiman. For a short while. 
Mr. Bonomt. Orlando Zulueta, a lightweight ? 
Mr. WatiMaAn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. Randy Sandy, a middleweight ? 
Mr. WatiMan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. Alex Miteff, a heavy weight ? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. Charley Cotton, a middleweight ? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. Jimmy Peters, a middleweight ? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. And I think you have named the other ones that I 
have on my list. 
Can you think of any other boxers you managed ? 
Mr. Watitman. Two preliminary boys that I have 
Mr. Bonomi. They were just preliminary fighters? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes, two, Charley Driver here of Washington and 
one more preliminary boy in New York. 
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Mr. Bonomr. During that period—that is, at least in the 1950’s— 
your fighters appeared on a great number of occasions on TV matches 
sponsored by the International Boxing Club, did they not? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Dirksen left the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Bonomi. In fact, I believe that during 1957 you had more tele- 
vision bouts for your fighters than any other manager. Are you 
aware of that? 

Mr. Watiman. That is possible. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Truman Gibson ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. The man who testified here this morning? 

Mr. WaLuLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew him in his capacity as an IBC promoter? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. You knew James D. Norris, did you not? 

Mr. Watuiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you know a person named Paul John Carbo, also 
known as Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that durmg April and May of 1958, 
you appeared before the New York County Grand Jury ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time you gave sworn testimony, did you not? 

Mr. Watiman. I did. 

Mr. Bonomt. That matter was an investigation concerning this 
person, Frankie Carbo, was it not? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Bonomr. How long have you known Mr. Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Wauiman. I have known him about 38 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the subcommittee the circumstances 
under which you met Mr. Carbo ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

I was keeping company with my present wife at that time, and my 
father-in-law had a junk shop at 149th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York City, and Frankie Carbo, whom I never knew the name 
Frankie Carbo only until about 20 years ago, I knew him as “Jimmy 
the Wop.” 

Senator Keravuver. Spell that. 

Mr. Wattman. W-o-p. 

And I used to go up there with my present wife to bring lunches 
to my father-in-law, and after we were married, I never had to go 
there any more to bring him any lunches because I was out to make a 
living then. 

And I had not seen Mr. Carbo until about 1941 or 1942. 

I met him in the Forrest Hotel on 47th Street in New York City— 
no, 49th Street, New York City. I was going in there to eat on a 
Friday night with the matchmaker of Madison Square Garden, Billy 
Brown, and I saw a gray-haired man standing at the bar, and I 
thought he looked kind of familiar to me, but I kept walking. 

After having dinner, on the way out, he said, “Don’t you know me?” 

T looked at him again. 

I said: “The face is familiar, but I do not know you.” 
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“Don’t you remember Jimmy from 149th Street?” 

I looked at him. I said: “Oh, yeah, yeah,” and from there on, I 
should say I resumed his acquaintanceship, and we became very 
ao then from then on. 

Mr. Bonomr. In that period from 1942, or so, until at least 1958, 
you were a close friend of Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At about the same time that you met Mr. Carbo, you 
also began to manage boxers, is that not correct? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Well, I started that before—with Joe Baksi before. 

Mr. Bonomr. But that was also in the early 1940's, was it not? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. When is the first contact that you had with Frankie 
Carbo which relates to your business as a boxing manager ? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not recall the time. I do not remember the 
time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that in about 1950, or so you acquired 
the contract of Johnny Bratton, who later became the welterweight 
champion ? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Carbo play any part in the Bratton situation ? 

Mr. Watuiman. He and a friend of mine from Chicago, a man in 
the insurance business, recommended me to buy Johnny Bratton. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the name of this person in the insurance 
business ? 

Mr. Wattman. Manny Abrams. 

Mr. Bonomi. They recommended you 

Mr. Watitman. No; they recommended me to Izzie Klein of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Izzie Klein of Chicago is a boxing manager who 
at that time managed Johnny Bratton, is that correct? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi Will you tell the subcommittee what happened in that 
particular situation ? 

Mr. Watiman. I saw Johnny Bratton box in New York City at the 
St. Nicholas Arena at 66th Street and Columbus Avenue, and I make 
a remark up there: “Gee, I would love to own that boy, so graceful, so 
beautiful, and fine boxer.” 

And that is how my name happened to be injected into buying the 
fighter from Izzie Klein. 

Now, this Manny Abrams called me on the telephone and he says: 
“You know, I can get this Johnny Bratton for you from Izzie Klein, 
but it will cost you a lot of money.” 

I says: “Well, a lot of money, I have to give up an awful lot of time 
and effort to go along with this fellow, but what do you call a lot of 
money ? 

He says to me, “$12,500.” 





So I says: “Well, I think I ought to be able to tackle that,” and I | 


was called, I think it was by Truman Gibson, I do not remember 
exactly who, to come into Chicago. 

I came into Chicago at that time and there was Frank, Jim Norris, 
and Truman Gibson. 
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Mr. Bonomi. When you speak of Frank—— 

Mr. Watiman. Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. And I bought the fighter with the provision 
that I pay the $12,500 with the income of the fighter and for my cut 
they hae deduct the $12,500. 

Mr. Bonomi. This arrangement, you say, was made at a conference 
between you, Jim Norris, Truman itein. and Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. And this fellow Manny Abrams. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Manny Abrams? 

Mr. Watuiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Watitman. Well, I do not know how far to go, but I bought 
the fighter and the first fight, the first night he was boxing Tke 
Williams. 

The day before I bought him, he was boxing Ike Williams who was 
then managed by “Blinky” Palermo. 

Johnny Bratton got knocked out. 

By that, I mean he got a broken jaw. So I laid him up for about 
10 months that time with a broken jaw, and, of course, there was 
no income, so I used to give him money to live on because at that 
time he was married and had a little boy, a baby, give him money to 
live, and at the same time he was borrowing from the IBC. He did 
not fight after that for fully 10 or 11 months, and I got him a fight 
in Baltimore—I forget the name who he boxed over there. 

But he lost that one, and the income of that fight was very small, 
probably about $700 or $800. 

I took him up to Connecticut, put him also into a small fight to see 
if he could stand the jaw. Well, he won that fight. 

I forget the name of the boy whom he fought. 

Then I figured out to myself: “Well, the best you can do is put 
him back with the boy that beat him the first time in Baltimore and 
see if he has really got it er he has not got it,” because if he has not 
got it, I might just as well quit with him. 

He lost again the second time, but he proved in the second fight 
that there was nothing wrong with him, and all he needed was more 
work, more contests. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it true, with regard to the Bratton contract, that 
ion arene for you to purchase Bratton was loaned to you by the 

2 


Mr. Watiman. I did not put up no money. 

Mr. Bonomr. Who put up the money, Mr. Wallman? 

Mr. Wattman. The IBC put it up. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have a conversation with Mr. Carbo and 
Mr. Norris about putting up that money ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the conversation? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I told them: 

“If you are going to trust me with the money, I can buy the fighter; 
but I will not lay out any cash money for him. You deduct it as the 
fights go on.” 


Mr. Bonomi. What part did Carbo play in that particular conver- 
sation ? 
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Mr. Watiman. No, the conversation was not with—mostly with 
Truman Gibson. He was taking care of the contract end of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. What part did Carbo play in this overall situation ? 
You speak about this conversation with Truman Gibson and James 
D. Norris. What part did Carbo play in the initial arrangements? 

Mr. Watuiman. He played the part that he recommended me to 
those people, that I was honest and they would not lose no money 
with me. 

Mr. Bonomt. Why was Frankie Carbo interested in this particular 
matter? Was he to receive any monetary benefit as a result of this 
arrangement ? 

Mr. Watitman. Well, I would not know about that. I mean I did 
not know it, and I would not know it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Why was he attending this particular conference with 
Truman Gibson and James D. Norris? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, he recommended me to them. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was this one of your first contacts with Mr. Norris 
and Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Watiman. I believeso. I believeso. 

Mr. Bonomt. Shortly after you became his manager, Mr. Wallman, 
Johnny Bratton became the welterweight champion, is that correct? 

Mr. Watrman. No, sir, that is not correct. 

Mr. Bonomr. How long afterward ? 

Mr. Watiman. About a year and a half or 2 years. 

Mr. Bonomr. Iam mistaken. 

Mr. Watrman. About a year and a half or 2 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you the manager at that time? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who did Bratton box for the championship? 

Mr. Wattman. Charlie Fusari of New Jersey. 

That was for the NBA championship, not for the world’s champion- 
ship. 

He won the NBA championship, but not the world. 

Mr. Bonomt. How long did you continue as manager of Johnny 
Bratton ? 

Mr. Watiman. I continued either for the next about 214 years after 
that or 3 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you make a considerable amount of money as a 
result of being manager of Johnny Bratton ? 

Mr. Watitman. I lost—when he quit, I was out $24,000. 

Mr. Bonomt. Where did that money go? 

Mr. Watiman. From supporting him. 

Senator Krrauver. What happened to Johnny Bratton ? 

Mr. Watitman. Well, right now he is in an insane asylum. 

Mr. Bovomi. What was your next contact in the boxing world with 
Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I do not know what you mean by “contact.” I 
used to see him regular. 

Mr. Bonomr. You would see him regularly ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. During this period, is that correct ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi. During this period, did you know that Carbo and 
Billy Brown, who was the matchmaker at one time at Madison Square 
Garden, were close friends ? 

Mr. Wauiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact that this man, Billy Brown, was appointed 
matchmaker at Madison Square Garden in about 1952? 

Mr. Watitman. Well, I do not remember the year, but I know him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Bouts sponsored by the International Boxing Club 
in New York were held in Madison Square Garden, were they not? 

Mr. Watiman. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any conversations with Frankie Carbo, 
concerning the appointment of Billy Brown as matchmaker for the 
IBC of New York? 

Mr. Watitman. To the best of my knowledge, I do not remember 
that. Maybe I did, maybe I did not. I do not remember that. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall being interviewed on September 22, 
1959, at the district attorney’s office, in preparation for the Carbo 
trial, and stating at that time that Carbo told you that he had ap- 
pointed, or he had seen that Billy Brown was appointed, assistant 
matchmaker for the IBC of New York in the early 1950’s? 

Mr. Watiman. I mean I do not remember, but since you have got 
it in the paper there, I will go along with it. 

Mr. Bonomi. We do not want you to go along with anything. We 
want you to use your own recollection and tell the truth. Do you 
recall a conversation with Frank Carbo in which Carbo told you that 
he had Billy Brown appointed the assistant matchmaker for the 
IBC of New York? 

Mr. Wauutman. I say I do not recall it, but if it is there, it is the 
truth. 

I am here to tell the truth. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Billy Brown became the assistant 
matchmaker and that he succeeded a person named Al Weill? 

Mr. Watitman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. As matchmaker? 

Mr. Watitman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. After Billy Brown became matchmaker, did Carbo 
tell you on a number of occasions not to worry about getting fights 
because “his man” was in there? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate those conversations to the sub- 
committee ? 

Mr. Watiman. They were not conversations. I mean it is exactly 
the way you put it in two words, and that is all. 

That man would never hold a conversation with you that you could 
sit down for an hour and understand what he was talking about. 

But in a few words he would say : 

“You have got nothing to worry about; Billy is a good friend of 
ours,” and that is all. 

_ Mr. Bonomi. In other words, he was saying, in effect, Billy Brown 
is a Carbo man, is that correct ? 

Mr. Watiman. That is right. 

Mr. Kern. Just a minute. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am very reluctant to interrupt, and certainly I 
would do it in a court of law, and for that reason I feel I should do 
it now. 

Now up to this point the committee—and I have sat here for 2 
days—has had the pleasure of listening to the testimony of trained 
and highly educated witnesses. Now, when counsel directs a question 
to this witness, who has had no formal education or any other educa- 
tion, for that matter, and in his own language infers or draws con- 
clusions from something which the witness has said that Frank Carbo 
said, in effect, “he is my man,” or something to that effect, I do not 
think that is quite fair. 

And I do not believe that testimony of this type furnishes any real 
or reliable information to the subcommittee. 

I think this is particularly a witness for whom every question 
should be spelled out fairly and deliberately so that the committee 
might get answers not based upon inference or innuendo, but matter 
which is factual. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you, Mr. Kern, and counsel and all of us 
will try to do so. 

Maybe Mr. Wallman has not had much formal education, but he 
has come a long way. He has been in the game a long time and he 
knows these terms. 

I would be surprised if Mr. Wallman is not pretty able to take care 
of himself. 

Mr. Kern. Oh, I guess he is, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. We will certainly endeavor to be fair with him, 
and if there is any question that you think Mr. Wallman does not 
understand, you just speak up. 

Mr. Kern. Very well, thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. We will try to get it straightened out. 

Mr. Watitman. What is the question ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me put it this way, Mr. Wallman: It was clearly 
understood, between you and Frank Carbo that Billy Brown would 
give your fighters matches ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, if they fitted in, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, when you testified before the New York 
County grand jury on April 30, 1958, telling the grand jury that all 
of your IBC bouts in New York were arranged by Frank Carbo 
through the matchmaker Billy Brown? 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully object to this question on 
the ground that the testimony given by this witness, the testimony 
referred to by counsel, was given in the privacy and in the secrecy of 
the grand jury room, and it was given not only by virtue of what is 


expressly provided in the law of the State of New York, but by virtue | 


of what counsel himself assured this witness and his attorney—that 


i 
F 
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is, myself—in the anteroom of the grand jury that this witness’ testi- 


mony would be private and secret. 

In any event, if the subcommittee is inclined to overrule this objec- 
tion and direct the witness to answer the question, may I respectfully 
request that the grand jury minutes or at least the testimony given by 
this witness before the grand jury of the county of New York on 23 
or 24 separate occasions be offered as an exhibit before the subcommit- 
tee and be marked in evidence here? 
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Senator Krerauver. Mr. Kern, you probably were not in the hearing 
room when we announced that by court order the grand jury minutes 
have been released for use by this committee. 

Mr. Kern. I understand that, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. If it would help Mr. Wallman refresh his recol- 
lection, if it is possible to do so, Mr. Bonomi, perhaps you have a copy 
of the testimony that you are going to ask him about in connection wit 
the grand jury which you could give Mr. Wallman and Mr. Kern. 

Mr. Kern. So I should like that, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. To read overnight. 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, the court order releasing this testimony 
to the subcommittee provides that only the testimony which does not 
relate to pending cases in New York County would be released to this 
committee. Presently, Mr. Wallman is a coconspirator with a boxing 
judge named Bert Grant in a case involving the bribery of boxing 
officials. 

Senator Kerauver. He ischarged ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is correct. He is charged as a coconspirator but 
not a defendant, and there are other related pending cases which are 
being held up in New York for legal reasons. That testimony is not 
available to the subcommittee under the court order. However, what 
the subcommittee staff has done is this: It has gone through the sworn 
testimony of Herman Wallman before the April 1958 grand jury, and 
it has provided a mimeographed copy of excerpts from that sworn 
testimony. These excerpts do not ineiadis any testimony which relates 
to pending cases in New York involving the bribery of boxing officials 
and undercover management of boxers, and testimony which 1s legally 
inadmissible or may be legally inadmissible before this subcommittee. 

Senator Keravuver. Apparently it is all in here together, some of 
which we can use and some of which we cannot use, under the order. 

I think it is fair to ask Mr. Wallman a question. If he cannot 
recollect, why, then, we will refresh his memory. 

Mr. Kern. Senator, I do not mind if, in connection with any par- 
ticular question, counsel just shows us the particular question which 
was asked before the grand jury with reference to which he inter- 
rogates the witness. 

We do not want to see the whole thing. 

We just want to be sure that when counsel says, “did you or did 
you not,” or asks “did you or did you not hear this question, did you 
or did you not make this answer,” that counsel accurately quotes from 
the grand jury minutes. 

That is all. 

Senator Keravver. I can assure you that he will quote accurately. 

Mr. Kern. Not only that, Senator. We do not know if the question 
was actually asked unless we see that the question was, in fact, asked. 

Senator Kerauver. We have great confidence in Mr. Bonomi, Mr. 

ern. 

Mr. Kern. Oh, I do, too. I have known him a long time. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kern. All right, I will withdraw it, Senator. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it is perfectly in order 
for Mr. Bonomi to ask the question of the witness, and if the witness 
says, “I do not recollect,” his recollection can be refreshed. 
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Mr. Kern. That will be fine. 
Mr. Drxon. But so far as letting this witness read in advance, as 
to whether he is going to recollect or not 

Mr. Kern. I will withdraw the request, Mr. Dixon. It is perfectly 
all right. 

Senator Krrauver. We are getting along fine now. Let us proceed 
for a little while. 

Mr. Bonomi. Before we get to the question of any appointment, did 
you know Frankie Carbo during this period by a number of aliases ? 

Mr. Watiman. During what period ? 

Mr. Bonomi. During the period of your acquaintance. 

Mr. Watiman. You mean after I met him? 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes. 

Mr. Watiman. For the second time? 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes. 

Mr. Watiman. No; Frankie Carbo, I knew him as. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did you know him as the “Uncle”? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was he also referred to as the “Ambassador” ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was he referred to as the “Southern Salesman’? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he referred to as the “Traveling Salesman” ? 

Mr. Watiman. Traveling? That one, I did not hear. 

Mr. Bonomt. Sometimes he was “the Cousin,” was he not ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Sometimes “our Friend” ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Sometimes “the Man”? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Very rarely Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Watitman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that through Billy Brown, most or all of 
the IBC fights in New York in which your boxers were engaged were 
arranged by Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Wattman. Mr. Bonomi I have had that reviewed in the grand 
jury room, the word “arranged,” if you can recollect now and see if 
you can recollect. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Will you state whether that is so and what you mean 
by “arranged” ? 

Senator Keravver. Just state what the situation was, Mr. Wall- 
man, in your own language. 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Chairman, the witness does not know what the word 
“arranged” means and he wants to know from his interrogator exactly 
what he means by the word “arranged.” 

I think that isa good objection. 

Mr. Bonomr. It is said in the boxing world that Frankie Carbo 
“makes” a match on the part of your fighter. Did Carbo ease the 
way so that your fighter would appear on the IBC cards? 

Mr. Watiman. Possibly and possibly not. 

There was the possibility that he oo me with a few matches, 
but he has never arranged no matches for me. In other words, my 
arrangement and ideas may have been different. 
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I do not know what the word “arranged” still means, but my ar- 
rangement is entirely different. I made them matches. What I 
called “making the matches” was I made the contract; I told him 
how much I want for a fight ; and I told him how much the boy should 
weigh, the opponent. 

That isin my term “arranged.” 

But when you tell me “arrange,” it is entirely that he did it, he did 
everything. 

Senator Keravuver. I think what Mr. Bonomi must mean is: Did 
Mr. Carbo pave the way for you to make the arrangements? 

Mr. Watiman. He definitely helped me a lot; yes. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Wallman, testifying before the 
New York County grand jury on April 30 of 1958, and being asked 
this question : 

Now, the Zulueta fight, did Carbo arrange that fight for you? Never mind 
the fighter’s name. 


Answer. Look, Mr. Scotti, I will go along that all the IBC fights were ar- 
ranged by him. 


Question. All of the IBC fights in New York were arranged by Frank Carbo? 

Answer. Through his matchmaker, I will put it that way. 

Then on May 2 of 1958, I will ask you whether you recall being 
asked this question and making this answer: 

Didn’t you tell us, in substance, that Carbo practically controls matchmaking 
in Madison Square Garden? 

Answer. Yes. 


Question. Isn’t that so? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


Do you recall being asked those questions and making those answers 
before the New York County grand jury? 

Mr. Watiman. If you have them there, then I did say it. 

Mr. Bonomi. You note there that you are the one who says that “all 
the IBC fights were arranged by him ? 

Mr. Watiman. If you inserted a word there, let it be that way. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? That is what the subcommittee is 
mterested in. 

Mr. Wauiman. The fact is that he did help me with a lot of fights 
with the IBC. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, also, that without Carbo’s support, you 
would be unable to get a match with the International Boxing Club 
of New York? 

Mr. Watiman. Not necessarily, because a lot of times I was ac- 
tually filling in. 

They would not even take my opponents, my fighters in there. In 
case they had a break, they would call me in. 

“Hay, Hymie, is your fighter ready ?” 

I would get the preference, in other words. 

Senator Kerauver. You would get the preference ? 

Mr. Watiman. Of putting in a substitute in case they had a break 
in the show where one fighter got hurt or something, Billy Brown 
would call me on the telephone: “Hymie, is Zulueta ready ?” 

Is this one ready, or that one ready ? 


“You can go in 3 days later, is that all right? Are the boys in 
shape?” 
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And my boys were always in shape, and in that way I would get 
them the fights and it was not no prearrangements at all. 

Mr. Bonomi. Perhaps, Mr. Wallman, I may be able to refresh your 
recollection with regard to this point. 

Do you recall being asked the following questions and giving the 
sowing answers before the New York County grand jury on May 
13 of 1958: 


Question. And you admitted that Carbo did render services to you, no question 
about that? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. He got you matches? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. As man to man, you know without Carbo’s influence, you would 
be most ineffective as a manager? 

Answer. Oh? 

Question. You know that? 

Answer. Why? 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Yes. The only thing he can help me once in awhile to get me a decent 
match. 

Question. Isn’t a fact that he can stop you getting a fight with the IBC, if he 
says so, if he gives the word? 

Answer. I would not doubt that. 

Question. I want to ask you once more—isn’t it a fact that if Carbo told the 
IBC, Jim Norris, or Markson or any one of them, “I don’t want you to give a 
fight to Wallman,” your chances of getting a fight would be practically zero? 

Answer. Very poor. 

Question. It would be zero, wouldn’t it? 

Answer. Zero. 


Does that refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Bonomt. Now I ask you-—— 

Senator Keravver. Is that right ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, we have that settled. 

We are not going to be able to finish with this witness. We will 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning, and we will try to finish 
up as soon as possible. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, December 7, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SvuBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MoNoPoLy 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a.m., in the 
caucus room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman) and Dirksen. 

Also present : Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; John G. 
Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, counsel for the minor- 
ity; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for the minority; Thomas C. Wil- 
liams, attorney; Robert L. Turley, investigator; James P. McShane, 
investigator; Louis W. Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, editorial 
director ; and Gladys E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wallman, will you resume the stand ? 

Mr. Kern. Good morning. 

Senator Kerauver. Good morning, Mr. Kern. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN WALLMAN, NEW YORK, N.Y.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MICHAEL KERN, ATTORNEY—Resumed 


Senator Keravuver. Just one question, Mr. Wallman. 

Yesterday you said that you kept your fighters in good shape when 
you were in business. 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you keep them in good shape? Where 
did you train them ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, by meaning in “good shape,” I had instructed 
each and every body that I ever had that this is a business, and inas- 
much as I go to work at 7 :30-8 o’clock every morning, “you fellows 
have to do the same thing. 

“You have got to get on the road in the morning and make sure 
that you do road work, and you have got to train every day in the week 
because you will never know when you are going to be called upon to 
go to work.” 

And in that way they were always ready to go into a fight. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean, “roadwork” ? 

_ Mr. Watiman. Well, exercising their legs by going in the morn- 
ings, running. 

Senator Wierariid: You mean running several miles? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes. 
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Senator Kmravver. Did you have arrangements with a gymnasium ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, not for this part of it in the morning. They 
do not need it because they go right from home into a park ora highway 
or a roadway where they can exercise. 

Senator Kreracver. Then where did they work out in the ring? 

Mr. Watiman. In Stillman’s Gymnasium on 8th Avenue and 54th 
Street. 

Senator Kreravver. What gymnasium ? 

Mr. Watiman. Stillman’s. There was one instance where I bought 
in Johnny Bratton to New York because I could not pay no attention 
to him in Chicago, so I bought him a—that is, I rented an apartment 
for him in Long Island, and over there, there was no way of him 
getting to a place where he could do his running. 

I told him to go out and get a little car for himself. 

Senator Kerauver. Get a what? 

Mr. Watiman. Car, an automobile, so he can get from his house 
to the destination of where he has got to do his running. 

And he went out and he bought a little car, very little, a Jaguar, for 
my money. 

Senator Keravuver. That may be a little car physically, but it is a 
big car moneywise. 

Mr. Watiman. Oh, yes. I found out later on when I had to pay 
the note. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, were these—— 

Mr. Watitman. But that is how I kept them in condition, that they 
were ready to go into a fight at all times. 

Senator Kerauver. Would these men have other employment ? 

Mr. Wautitman. No, sir; not. while I had them; no, sir. I kept them 
as though it was a regular weekly work and I paid their expenses. 

If they did not have any money to live on, I gave them money to 
live on. 

I kept them as though they were actually my own children; the 
same way. ; 

Senator Kerauver. What was your contract with the fighter as to 
how much you as manager would receive and how much they would 
receive ? 

Mr. Wattman. In the State of Illinois it was 50 percent and I pay 
all expenses. 

Senator Keravuver. Inthe State of New York? 

Mr. Watiman. In the State of New York, 6624 and one-third for 
the manager, and expenses come off the top. 

Senator Keravver. And in Illinois you received 50 percent? 

Mr. WatimaAn. Fifty percent and I pay all the expenses, whereas 
in New York it is just the opposite: 6624 and one-third, but the ex- 
penses comes off the gross. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that a provision of the athletic commis- 
sion’s regulations ? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Or is this the custom ? 

Senator Kreravver. No; it isa regulation. 

Senator Keravver. I did not know that you managed in Illinois. 

Mr. Watiman. Yes; I did. 


Senator Keravuver. Are you licensed out there ? 
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Mr. Watitman. Well, yes, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How many States were you licensed in, Mr. 
Wallman ? 

Mr. Wautiman. Oh, probably about 10 or 11. Wherever I had a 
fight, I always took out a license over there. 

Senator Keravuver. There are not more than 10 or 11 States that 
have athletic commissions. 

Mr. Watiman. That is where I was. 

Senator Keravuver. You were in all ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir; inthe United States, Europe, Mexico. 

Senator Kerauver. You worked in Mexico and Europe? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Cuba? 

Mr. Watuman. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Where in Europe? 

Mr. Watuiman. In Italy, Italy and Spain. 

Senator Kerauver. And you had fighters there also ? 

Mr. Watiman. What is that ? 

Senator Keravuver. Were all your fighters in New York or did you 
have fighters in Chicago and these other cities ? 

Mr. Wautitman. No. I had them all in New York. I brought them 
in from the Argentine; I brought in most of the fighters among the 
other things that I had, foreign fighters. 

Senator KEFAUVER. During your heyday, when you were in opera- 
tion in a big way, how much would you make out of this business? 

Mr. WaLtutMan. How much I would make? 

Senator ae Yes. 

Mr. Watiman. I do not think I could tell you that, Senator. 

I do not think I made anything. 

Senator Kerauver. You must have made something or you would 
not have stayed in it. 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I did not go into the boxing end of it to 
make a living. I actually like the sport and that is what I used it for, 
as a sport; not as an income. 

Senator Kerauver. You would make something some years, would 
you not? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, I did. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you ever bet on one of your own matches? 

Mr. Watitman. Very seldom, practically none. 

Senator Kerauver. What? 

Mr. Watiman. Practically none. 

Senator Kerauver. You would sometimes? 

Mr. Wautiman. Well, bet a $25 bill just to be enthused. 

Senator Keravuver. Just to be enthused? 

Mr. Watiman. That is all. 

Senator Kerauver. How much education have you had, Mr. 
Wallman? 

Mr. Wauiman. I went as far as graduating elementary school and 
6 months in high school. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Senator Dirksen, do you have any questions of Mr. Wallman? 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Bonomi, will you proceed? 
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Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Wallman, it is a fact that you had a fighter 
named Ike Chestnut ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct? 

Mr. Warman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was a featherweight boxer? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Quite a prominent boxer? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. He appeared on television quite a few times? 

Mr. Watitman. Not too often, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. He appeared in bouts sponsored by the International 
Boxing Club? 

Mr. WatiMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Chestnut fought another feather- 
weight boxer named Harold Gomes. 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. On March 7, 1958, in Madison Square Garden ? 

Mr. Wauiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Harold Gomes later became the junior lightweight 
champion; is that not correct ? 

Mr. WattmAN. Yes, sir. 

Me. Bonomi. He was managed by a person named Sammy Rich- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Wautman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know that Sammy Richman has appeared before 
this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Watitman. What? 

Mr. Bonomi. Sammy Richman has appeared before this subcom- 
mittee. He appeared here in June. Do you recall having conversa- 
tions with Billy Brown, the matchmaker for the IBC of New York, 
concerning that bout ? 

Mr. WALLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate to the subcommittee what your con- 
versations were? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I went up and I asked for a date for Ike 
Chestnut in Madison Square Garden on television, and Harry Mark- 
son, who was managing director of Madison Square Garden, told me 
that he cannot use him for the simple reason that he was knocked out 
in Los Angeles in October. 

This was in March, or let us say late February, when I applied for 
a date for him, and he told me he cannot use him. 

I said, “Why? You just used somebody else that was knocked 
out,” some middleweight ; I forget what the name was. 

He says, “Well,” he says, “I do not think we can use him.” 

I said, “Billy”—Billy, ae Billy Brown the matchmaker—I 
said, “Billy, what about a chance for Ike Chestnut? My God, I mean 
so he did get knocked out the first time in his life. What about it! 
He is still a good fighter.” 

Anyway, we were hammering at this particular time for maybe 
4or5days. I could not get no satisfaction from him. 

Finally I was given a date for March 7. And then he says, “You 


know there is a Davey Moore and Harold Gomes. Now, which one | 


do you want ?” 
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I said, “I don’t care which one it is. It does not make a bit of 

difference to me.” 

Well, some time elapsed when I got a telephone call from him that 
he will “put in Harold Gomes to box Ike Chestnut.” 

Now, how far do you want me to go? 

Mr. Bonomi. Go ahead with any conversations that you had with 
Billy Brown about that match. 

Mr. Wauiman. I made the match with Harold Gomes and he says— 
I want to recall exactly what. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Billy Brown talk to you about Frank Carbo in 
relation to that match ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I will finally get to that, but before that, 
you see—I know about that. That is right. 
cua called me up on the telephone to come up to Madison Square 

arden. 

Up there he told me that he spoke to Frank Carbo and that Carbo 
preferred to put Gomes in, instead of Davey Moore. 

I says, “I don’t care who I fight,” and that was the end. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the grand jury on 
April 30 of 1958 and stating that Billy Brown told you: 


You are going to fight Gomes because Frank Carbo wants that. 


Mr. WALLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall on that same day being asked this 
question : 

And you did what Frank wanted? 

Answer. Yes, I fought Gomes. In fact, he went to the fighter that time. 

Mr. WALLMAN. He what? 

Mr. Bonomi (reading) : 


He went to the fighter that time. 


Mr. Watitman. What fighter? 

Mr. Bonomi. Idonot know. That is your testimony, Mr. Wallman. 

Mr. Wauiman. I do not recall. I mean I do not remember after 
214 years, or 3 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you do recall that Billy Brown told you that 
Chestnut was going to fight Gomes because Frank Carbo wanted it 
that way ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

a Bonomi. You had a fighter named Randy Sandy; did you 
not 

Mr, Wautman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he a middleweight fighter? 

Mr. Watiman,. Yes, sir. 

. eee He appeared in IBC bouts quite a few times; did 

e not 

Mr. WatimMan. Three or four times, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that he fought Joey Giardello, another 
middleweight boxer, in Chicago, on February 6, 1957? 

Mr. Wautiman. Well, I do not know the date, but I know he fought 
him; yes. 
58540—61—pt. 212 
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Mr. Bonomi. Joey Giardello is now the fourth ranking middle- 
weight, is he not ? 

Mr. Wautiman. I do not know how he is rated. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is a ranking middleweight ? 

Mr. Watiman. But I mean I do not know what his rating is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was the manager of Joey Gnuardello, Mr. 
Wallman? 

Mr. Watuiman. Tony Ferrante. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the subcommittee whether Frankie 
Carbo had a hand in arranging that match ? 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Chairman, may I again—I do not want to appear 
to inject myself too often in these proceedings except for this purpose. 

When counsel uses the word “arranged,” particularly after the wit- 
ness, who, as the committee knows, is not a trained witness, and cer- 
tainly not an educated witness, when counsel uses the word “arranged,” 
especially after the interchange, the exchange between them yester- 
day, as to the meaning of the word, we are going to get into a hassle 
again as to that. 

Senator Keravuver. I am sure Mr. Wallman knows what “arranged” 
means. I do not know any better word to use. 

Suppose Mr. Wallman just tells what, if anything, Mr. Carbo did 
about the match ? 

Mr. Kern. Yes; that isall right. 

Senator Kerauver. Then we will draw our own conclusions whether 
it was arranged or not. 

Mr. Kern. Fine, Senator. 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

I made the match with Mr. Truman Gibson with the help of Mr. 
Carbo. That is how I got the fight. I mean that is the only answer 
I can give to that. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did Mr. Carbo do to help you get that match 
with Joey Giardello in Chicago? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, he asked me if I would fight Giardello and I 
says definitely yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You said that Joey Giardello was managed by Tony 
Ferrante, is that correct? 

Mr. Watuiman. As far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know Truman Gibson has testified before the 
subcommittee that Ferrante was very close to Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, I heard that. 

Mr. Bonomi. If you wanted a match for one of your fighters with 
Joey Giardello, who would be the man to go to—Frankie Carbo or 
Tony Ferrante? 

Mr. Watiman. I would go to the matchmaker of this certain club, 
whatever club it is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury on May 6 of 1958, as follows: 

Question. If you wanted a match for one of your fighters, with Joey Giardello, 
would you go to Carbo or Ferrante? 

Answer. I would not go to no Ferrante because I do not even know where he 
lives. That is No, 1. 

Would I go to Carbo? I might remind him, yes. I might say to him, “Frank, 


is there any chance of fighting so and so,” whoever he has got or whoever I may 
have as an opponent, yes. 
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Question. You recognize Carbo as the manager, in fact, of this fighter? 
Answer. More or less, he gives me a good idea, yes. I mean the way I am talk- 


ing to you. Now, Mr. Scotti, I cannot definitely tell you he is the manager of 
the fighter. 


Question. He doesn’t have the license, we know that. 
Answer. I do not mean the license. I am not referring to the license. 


Question. The man who controls the fighters, there is no question about it. It 
is Frankie Carbo? 

Answer. All right, but don’t tell me he is the manager. I don’t know if he is 
the manager. I know the manager of record is—what is his name?—Ferrante. 


Question. You said you would go to Carbo to get a fight with Joey Giardello? 
Answer. Yes. 


Question. Will you tell the grand jury why you would go to Carbo, if you 
wanted a fight with Joey Giardello? 


Answer. I would go to Carbo to make that kind of a match, because I knew 


he would be in the position to ask Ferrante or tell Ferrante, whichever way it 
is, in order for me to get the match. 


Do you recall testifying to that effect before the New York County 
grand jury ¢ 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. From time to time the name of Scotti has been 
i That is the assistant district attorney under Mr. Hogan in New 

‘ork? 

Mr. Bonomr. Yes, Senator. The questioning before the New York 
County grand jury, which is referred to, was done by me and by Chief 
Assistant District Attorney Alfred Scotti, of New York County. 

Senator Keravuver. Allright. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Wallman, did you have a fighter named Orlando 
Zulueta ? 

Mr. Watuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was his weight class ? 

Mr. Watiman. 135 pounds, lightweight. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did he appear in IBC-sponsored bouts? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that the present lightweight champion, 


Joe Brown, fought Orlando Zulueta in Denver, Colo., on June 19 of 
1957 ? 


Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 


i oe Bonomi. Was that bout promoted by Joe Dupler of Denver, 
Oo, ¢ 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was the copromoter the IBC ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state the background concerning that. par- 
ticular bout as it relates to you and Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not know where to start. It took me about 6 
months to make the match. I do not know where to start. 

Actually, I started to ask for a fight for Orlando Zulueta about 6 
months before the fight took place, and I was down in Miami watching 
Joe Brown boxing Bud Smith, who was the former lightweight cham- 
pion, a return bout. 

And after I saw that Brown retained the championship, I had 
releases made up and gave it to the different newspaper men to try 
and get me a match because Zulueta has been avoided for 3 years, 
and I could not get him no fight for a championship. 
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He had been the No. 1 contender, No. 2 contender, for 3 years and 
I was never able to get him a lightweight championship fight. 

I went into the dressing room after the fight to Lou Viscusi, who 
was managing Joe Brown, and I asked him if he could give me a 
chance with Zulueta to box for the championship. 

He says: 

“Well, if you can get a promoter with plenty of money,” he says, 
“T will give you a chance.” 

Well, I immediately got in touch with Joe Dupler of Denver, who 
was a good friend of mine and in the fur business, but I knew that 
he was promoting out in Denver, and he was—I called him up on 
the telephone. 

He says: 

“Yes, I will take that match, I like it.” 

So I told him to get in touch with Lou Viscusi and see what he 
can work out. 

Well, he worked on it and worked on it and he finally, I don’t know 
how long after that, he called me up that he can get the fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who called you? 

Mr. WautiMAn. Joe. 

Mr. Bonomi. Joe Dupler? 

Mr. Wautitman. Dupler. 

Mr. Bonomi. How does Frankie Carbo enter into this situation? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, he came into the situation where Joe Dupler 
told me to go up and get $5,000 from the New York Auction Co., 
that is a fur auction, where he skins up there all the time. 

Incidentally, Mr. Joe Dupler is a mink raiser, raising mink. 

And he told me to go up there and get $5,000 and give it to Tex 
Pelte, and I got the $5,000 from the New York Auction Co.—no, it 
is not the New York—it is the Hudson Bay Co.—the Hudson Bay Co. 

And I went up there and got the $5,000 and I delivered it to Tex 
Pelte. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you have any conversations with Frankie Carbo 
about that $5,000? 

Mr. Watiman. Afterwards, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any conversations with him before you 
delivered the $5,000 to Tex Pelte? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not recollect whether I spoke to him before or 
after, but I know I did speak about the $5,000 afterwards. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following questions 
and making the following answers in testimony before the New York 
County grand jury on May 2 of 1958: 

Question. Did you have any conversation with Frank Carbo about that $5,000 
before you went to get it for Joe Dupler? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What was the conversation? 

Answer. The conversation was, “The furrier wants the fight, I want $5,000 
for the fight.” I want to go back—that was after the Joe Brown fight in 
Miami. Joe Brown won the return bout with Bud Smith for the lightweight 
championship, so I had a few newspapermen down there, gave out a release 
that the next opponent for Joe Brown should be Orlando Zulueta. Then Zulu- 
eta released it to the newspapermen. Then Joe, who is a very good friend of 
mine, we done business for many years, he was a promoter out there, so I asked 
Joe how would he like to promote the Brown-Zulueta fight, a lightweight cham- 
pionship match. He said, “I will go for that. I would like to.” From then 
I went and spoke to Frank. 
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Question. Was there a conversation with Dupler at one time when he came 
into town? 


Answer. We came into town; yes. 


Question. All right. You said that you discussed this with Frank Carbo after 
that? 


Answer. Yes. 

Question. What was the conversation with Krank Carbo? 

Answer. The conversation with Carbo was, “Frank, it is possible to get 
Joe Brown to fight Zulueta?’ “Well,” he says, “let the furrier pay for it.” I 
said, “How much do you want?’ He said, “$5,000.” 

Question. That conversation took place in New York City, isn’t that right? 
At your home or place of business? 


Answer. No. I think it took place in Miami and maybe afterwards in my 
home after, but it started in Miami. 

Do you recall being asked those questions? 

Mr. Watuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And making those answers? 

Mr. WatiMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? 

Mr. WauLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did Frank Carbo tell you in a conversation before 
the $5,000 was delivered to Tex Pelte: “Let the furrier pay for it”? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I 

Mr. Bonomi. Meaning pay for the privilege of having Joe Brown 
fight Orlando Zulueta? 

Mr. Kern. Now, if the committee please, just a minute. 

Senator Keravver. Just a minute. 

I think the questions and the answers here are clear, sir. 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. I believe that is quite well established. 

Mr. Bonomi. It is the fact, is it not, Mr. Wallman, that your 
conversation with Carbo was: “Frank, is it possible to get Joe Dupler 
to fight Zulueta?” and that Carbo said : “Well, let the furrier pay for 
it,” and that you said: “How much do you want?” and that Frank 
Carbo said: “$5,000.” Is that correct? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Senator Dirr«sen. I think we ought to hear from counsel. 

Mr. Kern, Senator, my objection was to what I knew was in Mr. 
Bonomi’s mind. He made it very clear at the beginning of his ques- 
tion, when I interrupted, that he was placing his own interpretation 
upon the language used by this witness in the privacy of the grand 
jury room, and that is exactly what I objected to. 

If counsel wants an explanation from this witness now, aside and 
apart from what was asked him in the grand jury and the answers 
which he made, counsel can certainly ask that question. 

And I think it is for the witness to interpret for the benefit of 
the subcommittee exactly what he had in mind. 

and, certainly, not what he thought Frank Carbo might have in 
mind. 

Senator Krerauver. If the witness has any further explanation to 
give, we will give him that opportunity. 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. If you have any. 

Mr. Watiman. I have none. 

Senator Kreravver. Do you want to add to it? 
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Mr. WaLLMAN. No, sir. 
Senator Keravuver. I notice Pelte is on this chart over here, exhibit 
7, as having received some funds from Teleradio Promotions, Inc. 
Is that the same man we are talking about here ? 
Mr. Watiman. Tex Pelte. I do not know what you have got on 
there. Tex Pelte. 
Senator Krrauver. Mr. Bonomi, is that the same person ? 
Mr. Bonomi. That is the same person who received $6,000 from 
Teleradio Promotions, Inc. 
Senator Keravuver. All right, let us proceed. 
Mr. Bonomt. You say that you received the $5,000 from the Hud- 
son Bay Co. from Joe Dupler’s account; is that correct ? 
Mr. Watuman. Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Bonomi. Then you handed it over to Tex Pelte? 
Mr. WatitMan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. Did you hand over cash to Mr. Pelte? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. After you gave the money to Tex Pelte, did you 
have any conversation with Frankie Carbo? 
Mr. Watiman. I do not recall. It has been so long ago, I do not 
recall whether I did or not. 
Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall whether or not Carbo told you that he 
had received the money? 
Mr. WattMaAn. Well 
Senator Kerauver. Whether Carbo or whether Pelte had received 
it? 
Mr. Wautiman. Well, I gave it to Pelte. What happened with it 
later on, he probably turned it over. 
IT am not sure and I do not know. Most likely, he did. 
Senator Kerauver. You mean most likely he gave it to—— 
Mr. Watitman. What is that? 
Senator Kerauver. Most likely he gave it to Carbo? 
Mr. Watitman. Yes. 
Mr. Bonomtz. It is more than “most likely,” is it not, Mr. Wallman? 
Mr. WatitmaAn. Well, that has taken place pretty near 4 years ago, 
and I do not. remember each and every individual word in there. 
Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying as follows before the grand 
jury on May 2 of 1958: 
Question. Did Tex Pelte say he was going to give Frank Carbo the $5,000? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. What did Tex Pelte want $5,000 for? 
Answer. It was not a question of what he wanted it for. It was a question 
of me turning over the money, that’s all, finished. 
Question. You mean you just turned over $5,000 without questioning him as 
to why he wanted it? 
Answer. I was instructed by Joe Dupler. 
wee Did Joe Dupler say that he wanted to give the $5,000 to Frank 
arbdo: 
Answer. I do not remember that. 


Question. Mr. Foreman, I request that vou direct the witness to answer the 
question, what was he told the $5,000 was for. 


The foreman at that point said: 
Answer the question. 


Then you answered : 
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Carbo told me. 

Question. What did Carbo tell you? 

Answer. Carbo told me that he got $5,000 for the match. 

Question. From whom? 

Answer. From Joe Dupler. 

Do you recall being asked those questions and making those answers 
before the New York County grand jury ? 

Mr. WatiMAN. Since you have read it to me, I recall, but it is 3 
years ago, also. I do not remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. But now you recall it, is that correct ? 

Mr. WatuMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have a conversation with Frankie Carbo, 
after you gave the $5,000 to Tex Pelte, in which Frankie Carbo said 
he had received the money ? 

Mr. Watitman. Well, why speak of the conversation any more, as 
long as he got the money ? 

Mr. Bonomt. Frankie Carbo told you that he had received the 
$5,000 2 

Mr. Watiman. I do not recall that, I say. 

Mr. Bonomi. Does the reading of your grand jury testimony refresh 
your recollection ? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. I think that is clear, Mr. Bonomi. This was a 
match in Denver? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Did Frankie Carbo’s influence go all the way to 
Denver across the Nation? 

Mr. WattMAn. Well, as far as I know, he had nothing to do with 
this Joe Dupler, because Joe did not know him at all. 

It is only through me that Joe got the match, that Joe Dupler got 
the match, and he paid, as you have the testimony there, that he paid 
$5,000 for the match. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomr. You stated that a person named Lou Viscusi was the 
manager of the present lightweight champion of the world, Joe 
Brown ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he also the leading promoter in Houston, Tex.? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you have any discussion with Frankie Carbo 
about Viscusi’s relations with him or any discussions with Lou Viscusi 
about his relations with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Can you state from your own personal knowledge 
whether Joe Brown was actually managed by Frankie Carbo even 
though Mr. Viscusi was the on-the-record manager? 

Mr. Watiman. No, sir, I cannot say, from my own knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury on May 6 of 1958, as follows: 


Question. Now, what other fighters has Carbo acted as manager for, to your 
personal knowledge? 
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Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. How about the fighters managed by Lou Viscusi? 

Answer. I guess you thought Joe Brown. 

Question. Joe Brown? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. In what way has Carbo acted as manager for Joe Brown? 

Answer. I don’t know if he acted as manager. He acted as the whole boss 
there. 

Question. All right-——— 


Senator Kerauver. What was that? 
Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 


As the whole boss there. 

Question. All right, “the boss.” 

Answer. I spoke to Lou once in a while and he will say, “I have to ask 
Frank.” I talked to him about Brown, “What’s the matter he don’t fight?” 
He said: “Well, I have to ask Frank whether he could have small money or 
something like that.” That is what makes you believe more than anything 
else. 


Is it true—— 

Senator Keravuver. Was that your testimony ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that your testimony, Mr. Wallman, before the 
New York County grand jury ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, if it is in there, then that is my testimony; 
yes. 
Mr. Bonomt. Is it true that this man, Frankie Carbo, acts as “the 
whole boss” with regard to the lightweight champion of the world? 

Mr. Wattman. Well, I cannot say “the whole boss.” He has got 
a manager. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the on-the-record manager. But I ask you 
whether it is a fact that Carbo acts as “the whole boss” for Joe Brown, 
the present lightweight champion of the world ? 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Chairman, I—— 

Senator Kerauver. Let me paraphrase it. 

Is he influential in connection with it, as you have testified ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever have a conversation with Frankie Carbo 
about what you had to do in case Zulueta won the championship in 
that match between Zulueta and Joe Brown? 

Mr. Wauiman. There was nothing there for me to talk to him 
about. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury on May 6 of 1958, as follows: 


Question. Did you ever hear Carbo discuss Brown with anybody else? Just 
think. 

Answer. Well, he talked to me. 

Question. Tell us. 

Answer. I am just thinking of it now. When we made a championship fight 
in Denver, Colo. 

Question. Between Zulueta and Brown in 1957. 

Answer. Yes. In June 1957, before the fight was arranged, he says, “You 
know what you are doing, don’t you?” I said, “What d) you mean?” 

Question. This is Carbo. 

Answer. This is Carbo, with reference to Carbo, as Mr. Scotti said. I said, 
“What do you mean?’ He said, “Well, I never bothered you until now but if 
the kid (Zulueta) wins the championship, you know what you have to do.” I 
said, “What do I have to do?’ He said, “Lou Viscusi gets a piece of the fighter.” 
I said, “What do you mean, he gets a piece?” 
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Do you recall being asked those questions and giving those answers 
before the New York County Grand Jury ? 

Mr. WatLtMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomm. Is it the fact that Frankie Carbo told you that if 
Zulueta won the championship, you would have to give Lou Viscusi a 
piece of Zulueta ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes. 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Chairman, these questions are repetitious and I 
think that there is nothing to be gained by the subcommittee or counsel 
to continue repeating questions in order to make a point or to empha- 
size a point. 

Now, the witness has said that that was the conversation and it was 
fully read by counsel. 

Senator Keravver. Allright. I think it has been made clear. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, may I intrude a question here? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. I am not sure that I understand what counsel is 
trying to establish. Our essential jurisdiction here is in the monopoly 
and antitrust field. I did not know this was going to be in the nature 
of a résumé of a grand jury operation or hearing ut I am thinking in 
terms of what Justice Minton said in the case that went to the Supreme 


Court in 1955, because in the appendix is this dissenting paragraph. 
He says: 


Whatever unsavory elements there may be in boxing contests is quite beside 
the point. The States to which these exhibitions are distasteful are possessed 
of the honorable and effective remedy of self-help. They need not sanction 
pugilistic exhibitions or may sanction them only under conditions that safe- 
guard their notion of public welfare. 

I have been trying for a day or two, Mr. Chairman, to get, if I could, 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee, and the alleged monopolistic or 
antitrust operations that may be involved because that is the primary 
and basic function of this subcommittee. I think, while this is all 
very interesting, I do not know that it addresses itself to a point in 
which the committee would have any particular interest, as such, if it 
seeks to do something in the antitrust field, and if it seeks to be respon- 
sive to the Supreme Court decision in the Stadium case. 

So it might be well to clarify the record at this point a little, be- 
cause I quite agree with counsel. I think much of this is redundant 
and repetitious, and while I am always interested in listening, I want 
to be sure we are proceeding to a prime objective. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Dirksen, as I get the purpose of your 
question, it concerns this: The Supreme Court in 1959 declared boxing 
matches to be in interstate commerce, subject to the antitrust laws, and 
they printed a civil decree to that purpose. I understand the purpose 
of the questioning is to ascertain whether there is by any element, 
criminal element, underground element, an element represented by 
Mr. Carbo, an effort to monopolize the participation in boxing matches 
or interfere with fair competition among the promoters, boxer s, and 
managers in the sport. 

If there is a criminal conspiracy or civil conspiracy on the part 
of a person or any persons to interfere with fair competition, free 
competition, unrestrained competition, then that is clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 
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I think the eventual purpose, from my point of view, is to deter- 
mine what the Federal Government should do in the interstate aspects 
of this business to see that there is fair, unrestricted competition, par- 
ticularly free from elements of bad influence; whether any Federal 
law should be passed or criminal penalties; whether a national athletic 
commission or agency or office in some existing agency should be set 
up to license, regul: ite and to police this operation ‘which is obviously 
in interstate commerce. 

I take it that these specific examples are being brought out by Mr. 
Bonomi for the purpose of showing case by case in a great many 
instances the influence of Mr. C arbo. which is in line with what we 
are talking about here. 

I think the 1955 case involved the monopolization and the antitrust 
aspects. That was the IBC case before the court at that time. 

Mr. Cuumpris. They sent it back to the district court in 1959. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, the only point I make is in the 
interests of timeliness. I would not know Carbo from Mobuto, the 
colonel in the Congolese Army. I do not know anything about it. 
I cannot find his name mentioned anywhere in the 1955 court decision 
or in the 1959 decision. Apparently, I will have to read them a little 
more closely. But I do encounter Justice Minton’s point here about 
unsavory characters getting into this field. I am just interested in 
seeing that this hearing serves a legislative purpose. 

I venture, Mr. Chi airman, that we have jurisdiction where monopoly 
and antitrust is involved, but I think it can be established, or it might 
be established, if the facts warrant, without going entirely around 
Robin Hood’s barn. 

While, Mr. Wallman, all this is very interesting to a layman who 
does not know the difference between one glove and : and I 
just discovered what the difference is between a flyweight and a 
bantamweight—that is all Greek to me, but we have a job to do, and 
that is to serve the legislative purpose here. 

This is all very revealing, of course, but it ought to address itself 
to a point. Otherwise, the subcommittee will be working with a 
wealth of confusion. 

Senator Keravuver. I agree with you, Senator Dirksen. We prob- 
ably could cut it a whole lot shorter. I think the public and the 
Congress, in deciding whether there is such interference with com- 
petition either between managers, promoters, and boxers, which clearly 
comes in interstate commerce, whether it should be regulated by some 
Federal statute or law of a criminal nature, would be interested in 
the specifics of just what has happened in particular cases. 

But, Mr. Bonomi, let us try to cut these questions shorter. The 
main question addressed to you, Mr. Wallman, is that in your long 
experience—first, I guess you would be considered during your time 
one of the first or second biggest managers in the United States, would 
you not? 

Mr. Watiman. Iam glad you feel that way about it. 

Senator Krravuver. You did have more fighters, you were one of 
the 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sometimes I had more. 

Senator Keravver. Probably the largest one in the whole United 
States, handling more fighters than anybody else ? 
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Mr. WattMAN. Well, the reason for that is I fed them all. 

Senator Kerauver. Whatever the reason was, whether you fed 
them all or whatever it was, I expect. you were the largest one during 
your day? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. The point is, to some degree or other, match- 
making in Madison Square Garden, or in New York, and in other 
places, was controlled, influenced, to some degree or other, by Frankie 
Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. WatiMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. To a substantial extent, would you not say ? 

Mr. Watitman. Well, it would have to be very substantial. 

Senator Kerauver. You say it would bea very substantial extent ? 

Mr. Watiman. I donot know what you mean by “substantial.” 

Senator Kerauver. I mean toa big extent ? 

Mr. Watiman. No. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you say “No” or “Yes”? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not know what you mean by the word “sub- 
stantial” in relation to the—— 

Senator Kerauver. What I mean is, either through the matchmaker, 
through the managers, through the fighters, or through the promoters, 
or some way or other, in Madison Square Garden, as in other parts of 
the Nation, Frankie Carbo had a lot to do about it. 

Mr. Wattman. For my part, I would have to say “no.” 

Senator Kerauver. What part did he play in it ? 

Mr. Watiman. I know he has helped me out. I do not know about 
anybody else. 

I know he was a good friend of mine, and he helped me to get 
matches. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I think that illustrates the point that 
Senator Dirksen has raised. This may appear tedious, Senator Dirk- 
sen. We have something like 15 examples here to go through for you, 
I believe, to understand whether or not, or to reach any conclusion, 
as to whether there was some kind of arrangement or agreement or 
some kind of influence here. 

I think that by going through these examples you then will be in 
a position to reach some kind of a conclusion as to whether this pro- 
motion of boxing is at arm’s length or whether there is some kind of 
an agreement and influence that come to play in here to keep it 
from 

Senator Dirksen. No, Mr. Dixon, I think you probably miss the 
point. 

First of all, there is the record, as you know. 

Secondly, if this committee is going to deal with it, it has to deal 
with it probably on the suggestion of Senator Wiley to amend the 
Judicial Code or Criminal Code. 

But there you are dealing only with racketeering, as I pointed out 
yesterday. 

If you were approaching it from a broad gage regulatory standpoint, 
frankly, the element of monopoly and antitrust would be lacking and 
jurisdiction would go to the Commerce Committee of the Senate. 
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We have jurisdiction in the antimonopoly and antitrust field, and 
I see no way to relate this to the broad purpose of the subcommittee, 
and especially so in the light of the observation made by Justice 
Minton in the 1955 decision. 

I have not the slightest objection to hearing all these, but I hope 
that counsel will relate them to the business at hand and the legislative 
objective and function of this subcommittee, if it is going to be fruitful 
and objective. 

Mr. Dixon. This subcommittee has the broadest jurisdiction to 
make legislative recommendations to solve any monopoly problem, 

ust as 
Senator Keravuver. The question is whether there is clear, free, and 
open competition, or whether there is not, and whether something 
should be done about it ; and, if so, what. 

Mr. Bonomi, let us proceed and try to make the questions about 
the specific cases as brief as possible, so that we can get on. 

There are two ways of proving the point: 

One, I think, is by a general statement; and the other is by point- 
ing out specific cases which lead to a conclusion. 

The first is by conclusion to start with. The second is by specific 
cases that lead to conclusions. 

So you are in the process of asking about specific cases. But let 
us make them as short and as brief as we can. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, before you continue, why not make 
a statement at this point in the record of what you expect to establish 
with reference to the antitrust and monopoly aspects of this whole 
matter from the testimony of his witness ? 

I would just like to be able to follow this without getting too far 
afield on one side or the other. 

Mr. Bonomi. Senator Dirksen, I believe that Senator Kefauver, in 
his opening statement, has covered the objectives of the present in- 
vestigation. 

He said in his opening statement that: 

These hearings are to determine whether there has been a continuing con- 
spiracy between underworld elements and licensed promoters, matchmakers, 
and managers, to exclude competition and maintain monopoly control over 
major boxing contests, and also to determine whether many of the same persons 


engaged in conspiratorial activities during the 1940’s continue to act in concert 
to monopolize professional boxing. 


And then Senator Kefauver goes on to say that: 


We are particularly anxious to determine whether any of the following 
methods have been used to perpetuate monopoly control by racketeers in col- 
lusion with licensed persons in professional boxing—— 

Senator Dirksen. That is OK. 

You do not have to go any further. That is the predicate. Let us 
proceed in that direction. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Senator Dirksen. Let the questions to the witnesses be—— 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the way I am trying to proceed. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, let us proceed and we will keep our 
questions and answers as brief as we reasonably can. 

Weare already far behind schedule, I think. 
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Mr. Kern. May I respectfully just ask the subcommittee to note my 
objection on the record to these questions relating to specific instances 
on the ground that they do not relate, nor are they encompassed within 
the scope or the purview of the realm in which the subcommittee is to 
investigate. 

Senator Kerauver. We note your objection, Mr. Kern. 

Mr. Kern. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Wallman, do you recall that Kid Gavilan, former 
welterweight champion, fought Gaspar Ortega in Los Angeles, Calif., 
in October 1957 ? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not remember the date, but I know they fought 
out there. 

Mr. Bonomt. You remember there was a match about 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any conversation with Frankie Carbo 
about that match ? 

Mr. Watuman. I do not know what I would have to do with it 
because I had no part of either one of them, nor did I know either one 
of them, but I do not recall it, at any rate. I do not remember it. 

Senator Krerauver. Refresh his memory briefly. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury, as follows: 


Question. Will you tell us, please, what made you say that Carbo took it away 
from her— 


at that point referring to Mrs. Aileen Eaton, the Los Angeles promoter. 


Answer. She called me up on the phone, she knew I was very friendly with him. 
She said, “How come?” She called me on the phone and she said, “What is 
happening in New York?” I said, “Why, what happened?” She said, “You know 
I had Ortega and Gavilan in and all of a sudden it was taken away from me.” 

Question. * * * Did you tell Carbo this woman is beefing? 

Answer. Sure. 

Question. Tell us about that. 

Answer. I am trying to elaborate on the whole thing. 

Question. Never mind elaborating. Tell us what you remember he told you 
and what you said to Carbo. 

Answer. I spoke to Carbo about this particular match and why he took it 
away from Aileen Eaton. He said, “I don’t want to have no part of her. I 


don’t want her. She has mistreated Babe McCoy and I wouldn’t give her a 
chance to make a nickel.” 


Question. Yes. 


Answer. I said, “That is too bad, because after all, I remember when Babe 
McCoy and he got along for so many years, and now all of a sudden it has to go 
out.” He said, “Well, it has to go to Jackie Leonard.” I said, “It must go to 
Jackie Leonard?” He said, “Yes, that is a must for Jackie Leonard and nobody 


else.” 
Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir; I remember that. 
' Senator Keravver. That is your sworn testimony before the grand 
jury ‘ 
Mr. WauitMan. Yes, sir. 
Senator Keravuver. You recall it now? 
Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kerauver. All right. 
_ Mr. Bonomi. Did you testify before the New York County grand 


ury concerning the relationship between Carmen Basilio and a person 
nown as Gabe Genovese ? 


Mr. Watiman. I guess I did. I do not remember. 
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Mr. Bonomi. What was the relationship between Carmen Basilio 
and Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. WatiMan. Well, I do not remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. To your personal knowledge? 

Mr. Watiman. I do not remember it any more. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, on May 6th of 1958, being asked the 
following questions and making the following answers: 


Question. * * * Do you deny knowledge of the fact that Carbo has an interest 
in Basilio? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. You deny that? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. You know what you are doing? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You know what you are saying? 

Answer. Yes, I know what has an interest * * * 

Question. Who? 

Answer. Gabe Genovese. 

Do you recall being asked those questions? 

Mr. WaALLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And making those answers? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, to your personal knowledge, that Gabe 
Genovese had “a piece” of Carmen Basilio? 

Mr. Wattman. That is what he told me. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is what Gabriel Genovese told you, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. WaLuMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Wallman, a conversation with 
Carbo and others which took place in the Hotel Warwick in New 
York City and concerned a match between Kid Gavilan and Carmen 
Basilio? 

Mr. Wautuman. I remember being there, but I do not remember 
the full 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall who else was present besides yourself, 
Frankie Carbo—— 

Mr. Watiman. And John De John. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Johnny De John the licensed manager for Car- 
men Basilio? 

Mr. WaLuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Angel Lopez the manager of Kid Gavilan? 

Mr. WaALLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he present at that conference ? 

Mr. WatuMaNn. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall, on May 8th of 1958, being asked the 
following questions and making the following answers: 

Question. Now, what were the circumstances that caused you to conclude that 
Carbo had an interest in Basilio? 
aoe The conversation between Johnny De John and Carbo at the Warwick 

el. 

Question. What was that conversation? 

Answer. Well, the conversation in there held in the Warwick Hotel was that 
Johnny De John, Carbo, and I think Lopez was there. 

Question. Anybody else? 

Answer. There was somebody else, but I don’t remember the name. 
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I have not gone into the “conversation,” but does that testimony 
that you gave before the New York County grand jury refresh your 
recollection as to what the conversation was between John DeJohn 
and Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watitman. I do not remember it no more. It has been so 
long ago, about 5 years or so. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying? 

Mr. Wattman. I do remember testrfying to the effect that there 
was a luncheon with Carbo, DeJohn, and myself, and there was.some- 
body else whom I did not know. I remember that. 

Senator Krrauver. Just say what you may remember as to what 
the conversation was. Just state it very briefly, if you remember. 

Mr. Wattman. Well, I honestly do not remember, it has been so 
long ago. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you summarize, Mr. Bonomi, from the 
questions and answers, something that might refresh his memory ¢ 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury, in substance, that Carbo explained to John DeJohn in 
that conference how he could make a lot of money if he had Carmen 
Basilio fight Kid Gavilan for the welterweight title ? 

Mr. Watuman. I know he was explaining him a lot of things 
there, but it was of noninterest to me. So I sat around, but I actu- 
ally did not pay no attention to it. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, read it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following questions 
with regard to that conference, and making the following answers: 

Question. Was Palermo there? 

Answer. No. I’m definite that Blinky wasn’t there. I know that Carbo 


started in with DeJohn showing him to where—if he gets him a championship 


fight with Gavilan, he will earn a lot of money, and if he wins the title, he'll 
surely own money. 


Question. You mean you heard Carbo tell that to DeJohn. 
Answer. Yes; definitely. 


Question. What did DeJohn say? 


Answer. Well, DeJohn, not being too smart, he started explaining to him, 
“What do you mean I’m going to make a lot of money?” 


Carbo said, “Well, look, if you are going to fight for the championship, you 
are going to get 20 percent and the champion gets 40 percent, and they will 


draw a lot of money, which means that you will earn more money than you ever 
earned.” 


Question. Are you telling this to DeJohn? 


Answer. I’m giving you the conversation between Carbo and DeJohn. 
Question. Yes? 


Answer. It looks all right. Those are the words, and if he wins the cham- 
pionship, of course, “if you are the champion, you are going to make a lot of 
money with him,” and in fact Carbo showed DeJohn a diagram why, what, 
where and when, and that’s as distinct as I remember it even today. 

Is that the fact ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Is that the conversation ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, let us pass on to the next one. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that a person named Jimmy Carter was 
the ex-lightweight champion of the world ? 

Mr. Wa.LLMAN, Yes, sir. 


(At this point in the proceedings Senator Dirksen left the hearing 
room. ) 
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Mr. Bonomi. And his manager of record was a person known as 
Willie Ketchum ? 

Mr. Wautman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is Willie Ketchum the present on-the-record manager 
of Davey Moore, the featherweight champion of the world? 

Mr. WauLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you, to your personal knowledge, know whether 
Carbo acted as an undercover manager for Jimmy Carter? 

how Wauiman. No. I have heard it around, but I do not know 
of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Carbo ever tell you that he had a piece of Jimmy 
Carter? 

Mr, Wattman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying, as follows, on May 8, 1958: 

QUESTION. * * * did Carbo ever tell you, in relaying messages to Ketchum, 
enough to let you understand that he was the manager-in-fact of Carter? 

ANSWER. No. They were partners in Carter. 

QUESTION. You mean Carbo and Ketchum were partners? 

ANSWER. Yes. 

QUESTION. What makes you say that? 

ANSWER. Well, I have heard it. I heard it, maybe a million more people 
heard. 

QUESTION. Never mind. I am talking about your conversation with Carbo. 
Didn’t Carbo make reference to that fact, that Carter was * * * his boy? 

ANSWER. NO, “I got a piece of him.” 

QUESTION. Is that all he said, “‘a piece’? 

ANSWER. Yes. 

Did you have such a conversation with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And he told you that he had “a piece” of Jimmy 
Carter; is that not correct ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At any time in 1958, did Frankie Carbo tell Billy 
Brown in your presence to put fighters in Madison Square Garden 
controlled by Bill Daly and Tex Pelte? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Well you relate that conversation ? 

Mr. Wauiman. Well, Tex Pelte had a preliminary boy or two— 
I do not know what he had, but he was unable to get a fight for them 
for the longest time, and Frankie interceded for him for Billy Brown 
to see if he cannot put on one of the boys in a preliminary fight. 

That is as far as I know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Frankie Carbo during the course of that con- 
versation say to you: 

How come Billy Brown does not use Tex Pelte’s fighters? How come he does 
not use Daly’s fighters, but uses his own? 

Mr. Watuman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. So in that conversation Carbo was complaining that 
Billy Brown was putting in some of his own fighters; was he not! 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Billy Brown was the matchmaker for the IBC 
of New York? 

Mr. WaALLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. But this concerned preliminaries; did it not ? 

Mr. Wauuman. That is right. 
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Mr. Bonomi. It did not concern the main events ? 

Mr. WaLLMANn. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Carbo had those pretty well locked up; did he not? 

Mr. Watiman. I donot know. 

Mr. Bonomi. As far as you were concerned ? 

Mr. Wautiman. As far as I know. 

Mr. Bonomi. He did? 

Mr. WatiLMan. I do not know whether he did or not. I know he 
helped me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Some time, Mr. Wallman, in 1958, did Carbo come up 
from Miami Beach and tell you that he couldn’t “eat no dust or 
coconuts” ¢ 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And he wanted dough ? 

Will you relate that conversation that you had with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, he said that Ketchum owed him some money, 
and “What do you think, I am going to eat sand and coconuts down in 
Miami? If you see Ketchum, tell him to pay me.” 

Now, what it was all about, I did not know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it true that Carbo at that time told you that the 
money was a little slow in coming in to him? 

Mr. Watiman. Perhaps he put it that way, I do not remember. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he tell you at that time that Billy Brown was 
trying to “swallow up” everything? 

Mr. WatiMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And he was going to give you and Billy Brown 
“hell” ? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Who is Billy Brown? 

Mr. Bonomr. Billy Brown was the matchmaker for the IBC of New 
York at that time? 

Mr. WatLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. And Carbo wanted a showdown; did he not ? 

Mr. Watiman. I donot know about a showdown. 

Mr. Bonomi. He wanted “an accounting,” as we call it in business? 

Mr. Watiman. I would not know that. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that on January 15 of 1958 there was 
a meeting in your residence in New York at which were present 
yourself, Frankie Carbo, Jimmy White, Lou Viscusi, DeJohn, Joe 
Netro, and Joseph Dupler? 

Mr. Watiman. I remember them being up. There was no meeting. 

Senator Keravuver. Just a visit? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the course of that visit did you discuss 
boxing ¢ 

Mr. Wattman. Tosome extent; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the conversation there? What was 
Frankie Carbo’s purpose in being there? 

Mr. Watiman. The same as everybody else’s. They are friends of 
mine who came up to watch television. There was a fight going on 
that night on television; they wanted to watch it. But, in the mean- 
time—is it all right ? 

58540—61— pt. 2——-13 
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Senator Krerauver. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. 

Mr. Wautman. In the meantime, a topic came up when Miteff, 
whom I managed, Alex Miteff, of Argentina, to fight Johnny DeJ ohn. 
They fought before and J ohnny DeJohn knocked Miteff out in one 
round, and they asked me if I wanted a return bout, and I kept on 
stalling them, and I wouldn’t say yes orno. And by that time already 
the fight started between, I think it was Martinez and Turner in 
Philadelphia; and after the fight they left, and that is all. 

But we never came to no os rstanding whether they should fight 
all over again. I wouldn’t take it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that it was on January 15 of 1958 that 
Basilio’s managers came to town for the signing of the Bassilio- 
Robinson match? 

Mr, Watiman. I don’t remember. 

Senator Kerauver. You remember the occasion whether you re- 
member the date or not ? 

Mr. WALLMAN. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Wallman, whether there was a 
meeting on February 6, 1958, in your residence in New York, and that 
those present were yourself, Frankie Carbo, Jimmy White, and Billy 
Brown ¢ 

Mr. Wattman. Yes; I remember they were up there; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was there a meeting called to discuss the Logart- 
Akins match which was held on March 21 of 19582 

Mr. WatitMANn. I wish you could enlighten me on that, because, I 
mean, I know we were up there, I know we were there, but I don’t re- 
member the exact happenings. 

Senator Keravuver. Repeat the question. 

Mr. Bonomi. You recall, do you not, that there was a meeting on 
February 6 at which C arbo was present, and then 4 days later on 
February 10, Carbo and Jim Norris met at your apartment, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did both of those meetings concern the Logart-Akins 
match and other matters concerning boxing? 

Mr. Wauiman. I know the second meeting when Mr. Norris was 
up there concerned the Akins-Logart fight, but I don’t remember the 
substance of the first meeting. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let’s goto the meeting of February 10 of 1958. 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were there present at that time yourself, Frankie 
Carbo, James D. Norris, Jimmy White, and Billy Brown? 

Mr. WALLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Jimmy White is a manager of fighters, and also was 
a matchmaker in Denver, Colo., is that correct ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Well, I knew him as a matchmaker i in Colorado, and 
doing Eddie Mafuz’s w ork with him for Logart ; yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. In other w ords, he was the man who had great in- 
fluence with Eddie Mafuz? 

Mr. Watrman. That is right. 


Mr. Bonomi. Who, in turn, was the on-the-record manager of Isaac 
Logart ? 
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Mr. Watitman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Incidentally, at this time there was talk about having 
an elimination tournament in the welterweight ranks; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. WatutMaANn. No. I think that came toa point where they should 
fight for the championship. 

Mr. Bonomi. There had been some bouts in an elimination tourna- 
ment. And now there were further decisions to be made ¢ 

Mr. WauLMaNn. Yes; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. During the course of that meeting on 
February 10 of 1958 did James D. Norris have conversations in your 
presence with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate to the subcommittee what those con- 
versations were ? 

Mr. WatitmaAn. Well, Mr. Norris wanted the fight held in New 
York City because the New York State boxing commissioner wanted 
the fight in New York. 

The objection raised over there was that Jimmy White, who was 
the matchmaker in Denver, said he could get twice as much money 
for the fight, and that he would prefer the fight taking place in 
Denver and not in New York. I mean, that was the argument 
amongst themselves over there whether the fight should take place, 
and they didn’t come to no conclusion until the following day, to 
where they agreed to fight in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Wallman, that you were asked 
about this conversation before the New York County grand jury, and 
after your first answer you were brought to court and directed by 
the court to go into the full conversation ? 

Mr. WatiMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that? 

Mr. WaALLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. After you went back to the grand jury on May 1, 
1958, were you asked the following questions and did you make the 
following answers with regard to that meeting between James D. 
Norris and Frankie Carbo? 


Question. Mr. Wallman, you were just in court when Judge Mullen directed 
you to tell the grand jury all of the conversation which you heard on the 
night of February 10 of 1958, between Jim Norris and Frank Carbo. Now, will 
you do so, Mr. Wallman? 

Answer. But it was more than one. There was more than Carbo. 

Question. What did Mr. Carbo have to say which you overheard and which 
concerned fights or fighters on February 10 of 1958? 

Answer. Well, I'll start from the very beginning. 

Question. That’s it. Start from the very beginning. 

Answer. Yes. After Jim Norris and Billy Brown arrived at my house, 
there was Carbo up there, Jimmy White was there, Freddie Fierro, and myself. 


By the way, Freddie Fierro was your trainer, was he not? 
Mr. Watiman. He was. 
Mr. Bonomi (continuing). 


Now, we al] Walked in the back.roam. And I took out a bottle and I offered 
everybody a drink. Now, we sat down and we had one or two drinks and they 
Started in first. The way they started in was the Zora Foley fight with 
Machen. Just started off first. There was a fight scheduled in California 
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between two nationally known heavyweights, No. 1 and No. 2. And they said, 
“Now, what are we going to do with the winner of this particular fight? If we 
could only get Patterson to fight him.” 

Question. Who said this again? 

Answer. Norris to Carbo. 

Question. To Carbo? 

Answer. In effect to everybody in there. But mostly directed at Carbo. 


Does that refresh your recollection ¢ 

Mr. Watiman. It is there and I agree with it, yes. That is how 
the conversation started about boxing. 

Mr. Bonomi. Zora Foley and Machen were two of the leading 
heavyweight contenders at that time; is that correct ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bonomi. Norris and Carbo were discussing what they are going | 


to do with the winner of that particular fight, is that correct! 
Mr. Watitman. Yes. 
Mr. Bonomi. I am continuing with the grand jury testimony : 


Question. Go ahead. 


Answer. After this we filled up another drink and they started talking about 


Logart. With that Jimmy White opened up his mouth and he says, “Look, 
under no circumstances,” he says, “I being a good friend of Eddie Mafuz,” that 


is a manager of Logart, he says, “he promised me to take the fight to Denver.” j 


Norris on the other hand said, “No, we need the match.” But I do not recall, I 
mean, I am going back now that what before, about this Helfand business. 

Question. Go ahead. 

Answer. He says “We need the match over here.” Carbo on the other hand 
started to argue with Norris, “Well, let them go wherever they can get more 
money.” So Norris says to him, “No, we need the match in here. We got to 
maintain boxing in New York.” 


Does that refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that the conversation ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. I proceed with the questions and answers. 


Question, Go ahead. 

Answer. Then Jimmy got sore and walked out. 

Question. You mean Jim Norris? 

Answer. No, Jimmy White. Walked out and got sore and he walked out into 
the living room. Then I remained there with Billy Brown and Norris and 
Carbo. The four of us remained there and they started talking. Now, they 


jumped off the subject of Logart and Akins, They jumped off the subject and, 


well, ‘““We don’t know what to do.” 
Question. Yes; go ahead. 
Answer. So I went and I filled up a drink for them and with that Carbo says 


to me, “Hey, you are a lousy bartender; you are a better furrier.” Which gave 


me an idea that they didn’t want me in the room, see? 


[ Laughter. | 
Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 


So, I went out and Jimmy White started to talk to me. He said, “What the . 


hell are they doing, running boxing? What is this here? I can’t get a fight? 
Are they going to run my life, too?” 

Question. Meaning who? 

Answer. Meaning Carbo, Brown, and Norris. 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. So I said, “Now, wait a minute. Go back and yell.” 

Question. You told that'to White? 

Answer. Yes, “Go back and yell. You got the right to fight for your own 
livelihood.” Well, I heard so much commotion that I came back into the room. 
And Jimmy White started giving them the same thing again. He said, “I want 
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the match.” And Norris right back, “We need the match in New York.” And 
hemming and hawing, Jimmy White says, “Well, if that’s the way you want it, 
go ahead, keep it,” and he walked out of the room. They sat down. Well, and 
Jim Norris says, “Who the hell is he,” this way. 

Question. Meaning White? 

Answer. Jimmy White. “Oh, forget him.” 

Question. What did Carbo say? 

Answer. Well, about the same thing. Once the boss said, the hell with him,” 
and the other fellow didn’t say any more. 


Do you recall 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). Having that conversation ? 

Mr. WattmaAn. No conversation; there was no conversation on my 
part. 

Mr. Bonomi. May I proceed ? 

Mr. WatiMan. I listened to everything. 

Senator Keravuver. You did not have anything to say ? 

Mr. Watitman. No,sir. I had nothing to do with this. 

Senator Kerauver. You were the bartender. 

Mr. WatuMan. They were guests of mine; they were my guests. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 


Question. Who is “the boss”? 

Answer. Well, Norris. Jim Norris. 

Question. He is the sole boss? 

Answer. Well, I mean he is the big shot, the big promoter. 

Question. How about Carbo? 

Answer. Well, Carbo is in a different sense. 

Question. A different kind of boss? 

Answer. You asked me about the main boss last night and I says as far as I am 
concerned I don’t know him as no boss. 

Question. Let me ask you, as man to man, let us call a spade a spade. 

Answer. Yes, yes. 

Question. You refer to Norris as the boss, but isn’t also Carbo referred to 
unofficially as “‘a boss,” too? 

Answer. Yes, yes. 

Question. Unofficially as a boss, too? 

Answer. Yes. 


Do you recall that testimony ? 

Mr. WaLtMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Watiman. I don’t know if it is the fact, but that is my testi- 
mony. 

Senator Keravuver. Allright. It is the truth. 

Mr. Bonomt. I proceed with the grand jury testimony. 


Go ahead. 

Answer. But in this instance it was the big boss, call it the big boss. 

Question. That is Norris? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What is Carbo, “‘the small boss”? 

Answer. Well, unofficially, like you say, he’s the small boss. Put him officially, 
put him any way you want. 

Question. But he is “boss”? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Would you say he is a boss almost with equal rights as Norris? 

Answer. Well, one has got the money and the other one hasn’t got no money. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. Bonomr (continuing) : 


— He has what, he has the contacts, the influence, though; is that 
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Answer. Yes. 

Question. Right? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. That is Carbo has the contacts and influence; is that right? 
Answer. That’s right. 


Do you recall giving that testimony before the New York County 
grand jury ? 

Mr. WaLuMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then the question was: 


Question. Go ahead, proceed with your statement. 

Answer. The minute he shirked him aside, he said, “the hell with White,” they 
started to talk about back again to Folley, about what they were going to do 
in case there was a good fight and Machen won it and not Folley. In fact, 
Folley was thrown aside, also like Jimmy White. But they were more interested 
in Machen than they were in Folley. If they could only get Patterson to fight 
him that would be a feather in their cap. And Frankie said to Jim—inciden- 
tally, this is as I recall, he says, “You will never get the crazy man to fight you.” 


By the way, at that point was Mr. Carbo speaking about Cus 
D’ Amato, the manager of Patterson ? 

Mr. WattMaAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 


With that— 
and I proceed with your testimony— 


Mr. Scotti, and gentlemen, and lady, a phone call in from Benny Trotta, in 
Baltimore. A phone came in. I’m not so sure—I think I answered the phone. 
Or almost positive that I answer the phone. I says, “Frank, your friend Benny 
Trotta wants you.” And then he got on the phone and while he got on the phone 
I went back into the living room, stayed there maybe another 5 minutes, 10 
minutes, and he was still talking when I entered back again into the barroom. 

Question. When you say “he,” whom do you mean? 

Answer. Carbo. 

Question. With whom? 

Answer. With Benny Trotta. 

Question. Go ahead. 

Answer. I overheard him talking about a Mims fight; that he must get 
Mims a fight. And I don’t know that transpired over the phone or what he 
said to him in the end, he says, “all right, don’t worry about Mims. Don’t 
worry about Mims.” 

Question You mean Carbo said this? 

Answer. Yes, Carbo telling Trotta. He put me on the phone to say “hello,” 
or, was it the time when I answer the phone, “hello, Benny,” or was it the last 
time? But that’s all for that conversation, that he was going to; “O’kay, don’t 
worry about it, I'll get you a fight.” Well, after that I think they were hitting 
the bottle pretty good and they started off kidding me about Miteff. 


Let me stop at this point. Is Benny Trotta a Baltimore promoter?! 

Mr. WAtLMAN. ‘Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know him as a close friend of Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Has it come to your attention that very recently Mr. 
Trotta has been relicensed in Maryland? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. As a promoter? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know that Truman Gibson has testified here 
concerning the friendship between Benny Trotta and Carbo? 

Mr. WauimAn. I don’t know if I paid attention to it. 
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Mr. Bonomi. I will state it as a fact. 

Mr. Watiman. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. I will go on with the questions. 

By a way, Benny Trotta was the manager of Holly Mims, was 
he not ? 

Mr. Watiman. No, his brother Nick. 

Mr. Bonomi. Nick Trotta is on the record as the manager; isn’t 
that correct ? 


Mr. Watitman. Nick Trotta, as I knew it, it was Nick Trotta, the 
manager. 


Mr. Bonomi. In this case Benny Trotta did the business didn’t he? 
Mr. Watiman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. With Carbo. 

Mr. Watitman. At that particular time, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. I will proceed with the questions and answers: 


Question. Who is talking to you at this time, Carbo? 

Answer. Well, Jim is talking with Carbo for everybody to hear it already. A 
little big shot already. 

Question. In other words, you are relating a conversation between Norris 
and Carbo? 

Answer. Yes, I am relating everything that I can remember transpired up 
there that evening. 

Questions. This is Norris and Carbo talking now? 

Answer. Yes, most of the time the only two that talked over there was Norris 
and Carbo, because the little sheep had nothing to say there. 

Question. The little who? 

Answer. The little sheep, s-h-e-e-p. 

Question. Sheep? 

Answer. Yes, Jimmy White and myself was the little sheep. I don’t think 
Billy Brown had too much to say up there because the two big men were 
up there. The two big men, I expressed myself again, was Carbo and Norris. 
And they kept on and then they started in general with this fight and that 
fight, that I don’t recall off hand exactly what fights they are referring to, 
for future, and with that my wife kept on nagging “When do you eat? When 
do you eat?’ I said, “if I get rid of them then [ll eat. What do you want me 
to do?” 


[ Laughter. | 

Do you recall that testimony up to that point ? 
Mr. WALLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. I continue with your answer: 


So, then Norris forgot that he had an appointment for dinner. He makes an 
appointment with me for dinner. Then he forgot all of a sudden when he had 
too many drinks that he forgot that he had another dinner. He said, “I must 
go.” So Billy Brown and Norris went away. They left. He took them down- 
stairs, in fact. And then Billy Brown came back again, and Frank, Jimmy 
White, Billy Brown we remained, and we were having dinner when Jimmy White 
started the discussion again about, “who the hell is he, running boxing and we 
ean’t get nothing? Does he want nobody to make a living?” Jimmy White was 
telling that to Frankie Carbo. “Nobody is going to make a living. He’s got 
everything. He got to own everything.” 

Question. Who is “he”? 

Answer. Norris. 


Do you recall that testimony ? 
Mr. Watiman. I don’t remember. It is in there, but I just don’t 
recall exactly because by that time we all were looking forward to eat- 


ing something, and what the arguments were still going on, maybe I 
didn’t even pay no attention to it. 
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Mr. Bonomri. Do you recall going into more detail with regard to 
that particular conversation as follows: 

Question. Do you recall that on February 11th, the very next day, Jim: Norris 
was reported to have spoken to Commissioner Helfand about having a match, a 
title match between Logart and Martinez with the winner to fight Akins within 
60 days? 

Do you recall that? 

Answer. Yes, yes, yes, yes. 

May I stop at that point? There was considerable trouble at that 
time, was there not, in deciding who would fight in this final elimina- 
tion tournament; is that correct ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was for the welterweight championship of thu 
world? 

Mr. Watiman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. There were three boxers being considered at that time. 
One was Isaac Logart; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wattman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. And Vince Martinez; is that correct ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And he was managed by a person known as Bill Daly ? 

Mr. WattMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And the third boxer was Virgil Akins; is that right? 

Mr. Watiman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was being managed by a fellow named Bernie 
Glickman from Chicago ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. The following questions were asked of you and the 
following answers were given by you: 

Question. Does that refresh your recollection as to the discussion at the meet- 
ing on February 10th? 

Answer. Yes, yes. Yes. I will start with that Akins. The discussion came 
about where they wanted to eliminate Martinez altogether. 

Question. What did Carbo say? 

Answer. That is what I am going to say. 

Question. Can you recall what he said with respect to eliminating——— 

Answer. Here is the way the thing went. 

Question. Go ahead. 

Answer. He says, “why have that skunk Daly be in this elimination alto- 
gether?” 

Question. The manager of Martinez? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Carbo is saying this? 

Answer. Carbo is saying that. 

Question. Yes, to Jim Norris. So Norris says, “we cannot choose in this 
thing here. There are three people picked to fight the elimination and regardless 
of whether how much you like the fighter or not—’” he says, “no, no, no, no, I 
don’t mean Daly. I don’t like the fighter Martinez.” Carbo is saying that * * * 
so he says, “you know, all I have to do is pull out Akins,” that is how it came 
about. 


Mr. Wattman. May I stop youshort ? 
Senator Keravver. Do you want to say something? 
Mr. Watiman. Not the word “skunk” was used. That was used 
by Jimmy White, not by Frankie Carbo. 
Fe Bonomi. You mean Frankie Carbo would not call Bill Daly a 
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Mr. WatitMan. Well, I don’t know whether he would or not, but 
this definitely belonged to Jimmy White because he is the one who 
didn’t want to fight Daly’s fight. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that Carbo wanted to eliminate the 
boxer Martinez, from the tournament ? 

Mr. Watiman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Martinez had considerable trouble with his man- 
ager, Bill Daly, didn’t he ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that Carbo was against the fighter even though he 
was for the manager, Bill Daly; isn’t that right? 

Mr. WatLMANn. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. In fact, there was a time, was there not, when this 
fighter Martinez was boycotted all around the country ? 

Mr. Wattman. Well, I don’t know. You can call it boycott, but—— 
Mr. Bonomi. He had considerable difficulty in getting bouts, didn’t 
re ¢ 

Mr. Watitman. He had considerable difficulty, but I challenged the 
New York State Boxing Commission to let me have the fighter on the 
right percentage and I would get him fights when Ray Arcel was run- 
ning himself the shows, to prove there was no boycotting, and they 
refused. All they wanted to give me was 5 percent, 7 percent; I says 
I don’t manage no fighters for no 5 or 7 percent, and I brought that to 
the attention of the commission, and they wouldn’t accept it. 

Mr. Bonomr. May I continue? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you answer (continuing) : 

Answer. Carbo is saying that * * * he says— 
that is, Carbo says— 

“You know, all I have to do is pull out Akins,” that is how it came about. 


Question. Carbo said that? 


Answer. Carbo. “All I have to do is pull out Akins and you ain’t even got a 
match.” 


What did Norris say? 

Answer. Wait a minute. 

Question. I am sorry. 

Answer. * * * so Norris says, “What is this here? What is going on here 
now? Now what is going on?’ He says. So Carbo answers him, “Now, look 
I am telling you right now, unless Logart fights Akins there will be no match 
altogether. Aikins will go out. I’m pulling him out.” That was the con- 
versation as I can remember up to now. 


Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was the conversation, is that correct? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that at the end of that particular con- 
versation Mr. Norris was supposed to go to the sponsor and see how 
much he could get for Logart and Akins? 

Mr. WatLmMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Norris tell Carbo during that conference 
that maybe he could get $30,000 and give Logart and Akins $15,000 
apiece ? 

Mr. Watitman. ‘I think so. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall what Carbd said when Norris mentioned 
those figures to him ! 
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Mr. Wauiman. No. 
Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following questions: 


Question. Well, did Norris discuss the terms with Carbo? 

Answer. Well, I think he was set. Not that I think but I actually can say 
this conversation, he said, “Maybe I can get $30,000 and give the boys $15,000 
apiece.” 

Question. Was that what Norris said? 

Answer. Norris and Carbo. 

Question. What did Carbo say? 

Answer. Well, he says, “Try and get as much as you possibly can.” 


Is that the conversation that took place—— 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). Between Jim Norris and Frankie Carbo ? 

Mr. WaLtman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on the following day you and 
Jimmy White saw Jim Norris? 

Mr. Watitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the purpose of that meeting ? 

Mr. Watiman. It was no meeting. He called me up on the phone. 

Mr. Bonomi. Jim Norris did? 

Mr. Watiman. Jim Norris called me on the phone and asked me 
if I can get a hold of Jimmie White and, because he is ready to settle 
with him, how much they are going to get. 

I says, “OK, Tl get a hold of him,” and I got a hold of him, and 
we went up there, and he says, “I can get you $20,000 apiece; a guaran- 
tee of $20,000,” and Jimmie accepted it. 

Mr. Bonomi. When Mr. Norris told you what the terms of the 
match were, did he ask you whether you thought Frankie Carbo 
would be satisfied ? 

Mr. Watiman. I don’t remember that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying as follows, on May 2 of 
1958: 


Answer. I got a call from Billy Brown that Jim Norris is in the office to 
See, to please come up. 

Question. And did you go up there with Jimmie White? 

Answer. I am going to give you the story. I went up there, I mean I re- 
member that, you don’t have to even mention the names who I went with. I 
went up there with Jimmie White to the Garden, and I went right into Norris’ 
office and I asked him what he wanted. He says, “Well, I straightened it all 
out with the sponsors. They are going to get $15,000 apiece, and I am going 
to add $5,000 to it, and whatever gate receipts is missing in case it is not enough 
income from the receipts, I'll still pay them off $20,000, and if it is over, then 
they will get the full 30 percent or 25 percent,” I don’t remember that. 

So he says, “Do you think Frank will be satisfied with that?” I said, “What 
the hell is it my business.” I said “You made the match. You hollered blue 
murder last night. I invited you to my house. Whatever you are doing is your 
business.” 

Question. When you say “Frank,” you meant Frankie Carbo; is that right? 

Answer. Yes. 


Does that refresh your recollection ? 

Mr, Watuiman, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was the conversation ? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Incidentally, on any occasions prior to February 10 
of 1958, did Mr. Norris and Mr. Carbo meet at your residence? 
Mr. Watiman. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomt. Would you relate when this took place and the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, one I can’t remember, but I know it did take 
place on a Sunday morning. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was it a few years before 1958 or was it relatively 
close to that time? 

Mr. WatitmaNn. No; it was before 1958, long before 1958, maybe 
1957, 1956, I don’t know. They were on the outs. 

Mr. Bonomr. You say that Frankie Carbo and Jim Norris were 
on the outs at that time ¢ 

Mr. Watiman. Oh, I don’t know. They weren’t too friendly all 
of a sudden, and I don’t know why or when, but I went up to the 
office one time, to Norris’ office in Madison Square Garden. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you speak up, please, Mr. Wallman. 

Mr. Wautiman. I went up to the Madison Square Garden office and 
walked into Jim’s office and asked him what was wrong. “Frank talks 
against you, you talk against Frank. You areold friends. What are 
youarguing about? What is it all about?” 

Well, he wouldn’t tell me. I says, “Well, I don’t see,” I says, “I 
don’t like to see the two of you being on the outs. There is no reason 
why you should be. How about—are you going to be in town this 
coming Sunday ?” 

Jim says, “Yes,” I say, “Well, how about me setting up that you 
come up for breakfast and meet with Frank.” 

Well, there was no breakfast there because my wife was out in the 
country, it was during the summertime, I think it was during the 
summertime, but I know there was nobody else in the house. 

Well, Frank came in first and then Jim Norris came in, and then 
I took them in the backroom and I said, “Why don’t you fellows 
straighten out,” and I walked out of the room, and then went back and 
mind my own business. 

They were in there an hour, an hour and a half, maybe 2 hours, I 
don’t know, and they came out smiling. Who, what, where, or when 
I don’t know what it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you don’t have any idea about the cause of the 
disagreement ? 

Mr. WaALLMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were there other occasions, in other places, where you 
would meet or see Mr. Norris and Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, on numerous occasions I was in Gallagher’s 
Restaurant with Frank, eating dinner with Frank, when Jim would 
walk in with Mr. Gibson, Mr. Markson, and a couple of other fellows, 
and just say, “Hello,” and walk to their own table, and then maybe 
offer us a drink at the bar, and then go back to his own table; yes, 
that was more than once. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that there were a number of occasions when 
this happened ? 

Mr. WaLLMAN. Yes; five, six times, four times, I just don’t remem- 
ber how many. But we were always in the restaurant. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Wallman, do you know a person variously called 
Viola Masters or Mrs. Frank Carbo ? 

Mr. WatitMAN. Yes, sir. e 

Mr. Bonomi. Under what circumstances did you meet Mrs. Carbo? 

Mr. WattmAn. Well, I met her through Frank Carbo. 
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Mr. Bonomi. About when was this that you met Mrs. Carbo for the 
first time ? 

Mr. Watitman. Maybe about 10 years ago, 12 years ago; I don’t 
know. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know, what was her situation in this 
picture ? 

Mr. Watiman. In what picture? 

Senator Keravuver. In the boxing picture. 

Mr. Watiman. As far as I knew, nothing. I knew her as being 
his wife for a long, long time. I didn’t even know—I only got the 
news here—she was married 2 years ago. 

Senator Kerauver. You thought she was his wife? 

Mr. Watiman. As far as my family and myself knew from the 
very first time that I introduced her to my wife I would introduce 
her as Mrs. Carbo, because I didn’t know any different until I 
learned it in here through Mr. Truman Gibson’s testimony. 

Senator Kerauver. You thought they were married many, many 
years ago? 

Mr. Watuman. Yes, sir; because, otherwise, I run too much of 
a fine family home, with children, and if I thought that I couldn’t 
bring no friends of mine—— 

Senator Keravuver. All right. Let us try to finish up with Mr. 
Wallman. 

Mr. Bonomr. I have an additional question or two, Mr. Wallman. 
Did you meet with Frankie Carbo in Miami Beach on a number of 
occasions ¢ 

Mr. Wauitman. Well, I was down there in 1957, and I will tell 
you one thing, my wife told me we would never go back there again. 

Tes; he was down there. He lived down there at that time, and 
Mr. Norris, who had a home and who was supposed to have been 
my good friend socially, I was down there for 1 month and I was 
never invited down there to his home. So, as far as Frank was 
concerned, Frank used to come around practically every day, sit 
down and take a sunbath, and run away. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you familiar, Mr. Wallman, with an organiza- 
tion known as the National Boxing Association, the NBA? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes; I know of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Watuiman. Yes; I know of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is the function of that National Boxing 
Association ? 

Mr. Wauuman. To be honest with you, I don’t know what they 
do and what they don’t do because they don’t do nothing. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you ever present, Mr. Wallman, at a meeting | 
between Frankie Carbo and any official of the National Boxing 
Association ? 

Mr. Wautiman. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall stating in an interview in the district } 
attorney’s office that you were present at a meeting between Frankie 
Carbo and an NBA official in which there was discussion concerning 
a featherweight boxer named Harold Gomes? 

Mr. Watiman. I might have, I don’t remember that. I am not 
holding that one back as far as those things are concerned, but I 
do not remember. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this, Mr. Wallman: You say that 
you don’t recall this particular occasion. Were there numerous oc- 
casions or a few occasions when you were present where Frankie 
Carbo would meet with officials or with various State commissioners? 

Mr. Watiman. He is not one to go up to a commission. He was 
never welcome to a commission. 

Mr. Bonomt. So that an incident like this should stand out in your 
memory ; isn’t that correct 

Mr. Watiman. I don’t know if it should or not. Maybe I thought 
nothing of it, even. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being interviewed in my presence and 
in the presence of Detective Frank Marrone on September 23 of 1959 
when we were preparing the Carbo trial ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, I was over—I was there so often that I for- 
got already what it was all about. I was in there more times than 
14 convicts put together. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall stating at that time that while you were 
in Miami in 1957, Frankie Carbo met with a person who was the 
president of the National Boxing Association and that they discussed 
Harold Gomes, the featherweight fighter, and whether he could get 
a match with your fighter, [ke Chestnut ? 

Mr. Watiman. Mr. Bonomi, I don’t remember anything like that 
because I do not remember it, I do not recall it, because you have had 
me in there so often that you think I committed murder all over the 
United States. 

I went through enough actual persecution, not prosecution but per- 
secution, in your office. I have had enough of this. I have kept it 
up; I am trying to help, I am trying to do my best, and there is noth- 
ing I can do for myself. 

Senator Dirksen. I want to make the record clear, Mr. Wallman. 
This is a legislative hearing, this is not a judicial process. We are 
seeking to gather testimony in furtherance of a legislative purpose, 
and I try always to see that courtroom conduct and decorum are not 
exercised here simply because this is not a court, and you are not on 
trial, sir. 

Mr. Kern. Senator, may I say that the witness has the utmost con- 
fidence and respect in the subcommittee. But it is only human for 
the witness who has, I think he has, appeared before the grand jury 
in New York County on 23 different occasions, and each session Iast- 
ing 2 or 3 hours, without regard now to the numerous times he ap- 
peared at the office of the district attorney. 

When the witness uses the word “persecution” true, I cannot join in 
se knowing the character of my friends, Mr. Bonomi and Mr. 
Scotti. 

However, to ‘the layman, what one has to contend with in the office 
of any district attorney in the city of New York is sufficient to justify 
the kind of a statement made by the witness. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, they are charged with the duty of 
enforcing the law. 

Mr. Kern. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. And they try to do it the best they can. 

Mr. Kern. Oh, yes, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Bonomi, Mr. Scotti, and Mr. Hogan are 
very conscientious, high-type men. 
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Mr. Kern. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator Keravuver. Men of excellent character. 

Mr. Kern. I am sure Mr. Bonomi would agree, the trouble is we 
have been going on for 2 years without a break. 

Mr. Watitman. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but I have tried to help 
in every which-way I can. 

Senator Kerauver. I think you have. 

Mr. Wauiman. I have done that in New York before the grand 
jury, I have done it everywheres they ask me of. I volunteered. I 
never have had a subpena. I have always told them they don’t have 


to give me no subpena. You can find me all times in my place of | 


business where I am trying to make a living. I never have had any 
trouble. 


Senator Kerauver. We appreciate your cooperation before this | 


committee, Mr. Wallman. 
Any other brief questions? We must recess soon. 
Mr. Kirrrim. Is he going to be called back, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Keravuver. I do not know. I hope to finish up with him. 
Mr. Krrrrim. I have three questions I would like to ask. 
Senator Keravuver. Very well, suppose you ask them now. 
Mr. Krrrrre. Thank you very much. 


Senator Krrauver. Let us ask Senator Dirksen if he has any ques- | 


tions. If not, go ahead, Mr. Kittrie. 


Mr. Krrrrte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about three ques- } 


tions here which, I believe, relate to the topic under investigation, 
that is, conspiracy to violate antitrust laws and any activities against 
which we may have to legislate if the subcommittee finds that these 
things have gone on. 

Mr. Wallman, you have been asked here all kinds of details about 


different meetings you have had with Mr. Carbo, about drinks you 


have had with him, about meeting his wife, and soon. This may all 
be fine for the record, but I would like to have some specific answers 
as to the main issue before the subcommittee. 

Tell me, did Mr. Carbo ever tell you not to fight anybody ? 

Mr. Watiman. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrim. Did he ever tell you not to have any of your fighters 
fight against any particular fighter? 

Mr. Watuman. No, sir. 


Mr. Krrrrm. Did Mr. Carbo or anybody else ask you to have any 


of your fighters throw or fix a fight? 

Mr. Watiman. Never. 

Mr. Krrrrie. You mean nobody ever talked to you about fixing a 
fight, or throwing a fight ? 

Mr. Watiman. No, sir; no, sir. 


Mr. Krrrrm. You feel that your fighters, when they fought, did the 


best they could ? 

Mr. Watiman. They fought their hearts out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Did you ever hear of Carbo or Norris or anybody else 
trying to fix any other fights ? 

Mr. Watitman. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrte. So, actually, despite the fact that Mr. Carbo had all 
kinds of influence apparently in fixing or arranging for fights, that is, 
in helping in matchmaking and so on, once a decision was made to 
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hold a fight, he did not interfere with the final results; he did not try 
to fix it in any way ? 

Mr. WautitmMAn. Well, I would think that he was the best influence 
in boxing for that sort of thing—to throw fights, I mean, as far as I 
know. I have never heard him discuss it, anything about fixings. 

Now, I read where Jack LaMotta and Fox and all that stuff, and 


I have been in the business so long I was so naive about it that I think 
I lost $250 on a fight. 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Wallman—excuse me, Mr. Kittrie—may I just 
ask this question ? 


Mr. Wallman, do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury on May 23 of 1958 and being asked the following questions: 


Question. So you are saying that in a bout involving your fighter, where 
you had a judge or a referee who would favor your fighter, and Carbo was in 
New York, you would inform him of that ; is that correct? 

Answer. Yes. 


Question. And you would inform him that you had an edge? 
Answer. Right. 


Question. Now, you know Carbo was a heavy gambler, do you not? 
Answer. I know he bets baseball. 

Question. What? 

Answer. I seen him watching the baseball game where he is crazy. 


Question. We are not talking about baseball now. We are talking about 
boxing. 


Answer. I know he gambled on horses and everything. 

Question. He bets on fights, doesn’t he? 

Answer. Surely. 

Question. Did you tell Carbo right before the fight that—and the name is 


deleted from the grand jury testimony—was in there as the judge and you 
expected a break? 


Answer. Well, he would call me at night. 

Question. Who was “he”? 

Answer. Carbo. 

Question. Before the fight? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What would he say to you? What did he say? Never mind 
“would”, what did he say to you? 

Answer. “What’s doing tonight?” 

Question. And? 


Answer. And I said, “Oh, I think it is pretty safe.” 
Question. Yes. And? 

Answer. That’sall. That’s all that was necessary. 
Question. That was enough? 

Answer. Yes. 


Do you recall giving that sworn testimony before the New York 
County grand jury? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that the fact ? 

Mr. Wautiman. I always felt the judges were fair and honest, and 
if you would ask me, I says “Yes.” 

Mr. Bonomi. That wasn’t the question that you were asked. You 
were asked whether in a case of a bout where you had a judge or a 
referee who would favor your fighter and Carbo was in New York 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Chairman, I resent—Mr. Chairman, | respectfully 
object to the use of the words “the judge or referee would favor the 
fighter.” Nowhere in the rendition of the question and answer by 
counsel did any witness use the words “favor a fighter.” 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kern, to clarify, we will just let him read 
the questions and answers again. Read the question and answer 
again, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi (reading) : 

Question. So that you are saying that in a bout involving your fighter, where 
you had a judge or a referee who would favor your fighter, and Carbo was in 
New York, you would inform him of that; is that right? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you would inform him that you had an edge? 

Answer. Right. 

Question. Now, you know Carbo was a heavy gambler, do you not? 

Answer. I know he bets baseball. 

Senator Kerauver. We have heard the rest of it. 

Mr. Krrrrim. What do you mean by “an edge” or “favor” ? 

Mr. Watuiman. Because I felt my fighter was a better fighter than 
the other fellow, than the opponent, and there was nothing to worry 
about any officials. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Yes. But did you feel there were some judges that 
were more inclined to like your fighter? What do you mean by 
“favor” ¢ 

Mr. WALLMAN. Some were more competent than others, 

Mr. Krrrrm. You mean you felt some could appreciate the talents 
of your fighters better ¢ 

Mr. Wattman. Would understand the fight better than the next 
one. There are plenty of them that are not competent to work. 

Mr. Krrrrim. You didn’t mean that any of these judges were paid 
by you to—— 

Mr. Watitman. No, sir. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Anything else, Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Kirrrre. No. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. That is all. 

Senator Dirksen. How are the judges selected in New York? 

Mr. Watitman. By the commission, by the secretary of the 
commission. 

Senator Dixsen. And 

Mr. Watiman. Possibly the chairman along with it. 

Senator Dirksen. And who selects the referee ? 

Mr. Watiman. What’sthat? The same people. 

Senator Dirksen. They also? 

Mr. Watiman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you familiar with the—— 

Mr. Watiman. Illinois? 

Senator Drrxsen. With the rules and regulations of the Illinois 
Boxing Commission ? 

Mr. Watiman. Well, yes, I am, more or less. 

Senator Dirxsen. Does the same rule prevail there ? 

Mr. Wauiman. limagineso. I don’t know. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumeris. I have no questions, 

Mr. Krrrri. One final question, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 
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Mr. Kirrrtme. Mr. Wallman, have you ever offered any money to 
any judge in order to vote in favor, or render a decision in favor, of 
your fighter ? 

Mr. Kern. Now, let me interrupt 

Mr. Drxon. I think that is going into a pending case in New York, 
and I don’t think the question should be put. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Is that a pending case? 

Senator Keravver. Is that going to be your objection, Mr. Kern? 

Mr. Kern. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This witness is not a defendant 
in that case. He is named as a coconspirator. 

Senator Kerauver. He is named as a coconspirator but not as a 
defendant ? 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. I think there is a case pending involving this 
issue. 

Mr. Kern. That is correct, Senator. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. Is there anything you want to add, Mr. Wall- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Watiman. I would like to add, to go home and see my wife. 
[Laughter.] I came for the day and I am going to stay here with- 
out a shirt. [Laughter.] I know I need a suit, I need a shirt, I need 
underwear. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Kerauver. We thank you, Mr. Wallman. We thank you 
for coming and for cooperating with the committee. 

Mr. Watiman. Iam glad that I could help you out, and I am glad 
that I could sit here and tell you what it’s all about in a truthful and 
honest manner. That’s all I can say. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you, Mr. Wallman. 

Mr. Kern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Basilio will be our witness at 2 o’clock. 
We will stand in recess until that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 





i 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Kefauver and Dirksen, presiding.) 

Senator Dirksen. The hearing will come to order. Our first wit- 
ness today is Mr. Carmen Basilio. Mr. Basilio, are you here? Thank 
you, sir. Will you be seated ? 

At the outset, Mr. Basilio, do you solemnly swear to tell the truth 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Bastuto. I will. 


TESTIMONY OF CARMEN BASILIO, CHITTENANGO, N.Y.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CHARLES R. RINALDO, ATTORNEY 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Basilio, let me just qualify you a little. 
Your given name is Carmen Basilio? 
Mr. Bastnio. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dirksen. You reside where? 
Mr. Bastrrio. In Chittenango. 
58540—61—pt. 214 
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Senator Dir«sen. Chittenango? 

Mr. Bastrio. New York. 

Senator Dirksen. What is your business? 

Mr. Bastx10o. My business, professional boxing at the present. 
Senator Dirksen. That is your exclusive business? 

Mr. Basirio. Well, I have Carmen Basilio Enterprises, Inc. 
Senator Dirksen. Would you pull that mike a little closer and 
speak up, so that everyone can hear? 

Mr. Bastrio. I am employed by the Carmen Basilio Enterprises, 
Inc. We have sports promotions and so on. 

Senator Dirksen. You are connected with, or you own, Carmen 
Basilio Enterprises, Inc? 

Mr. Bastxio. I am employed by Carmen Basilio Enterprises. 
Senator Dirxsen. Is it a corporation ? 

Mr. Bastrio. Yes; it is. 

Senator Dirksen. You have a stock interest, I take it? 

Mr. Basrrio. I am not a stockholder. 

Senator Dirksen. Not a stockholder? 

Mr. Bastxio. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. But they do use your name? 

Mr. Bastrio. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. You have a family? 

Mr. Bastrto. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. How old are you? 

Mr. Basixio. I am 33 years old. 

Senator Dirksen. Thirty-three ? 

Mr. Basrro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. How long have you been in the boxing business? 
Shall we call it a business or shall we call it a sport? 

Mr. Bastito. A profession. Twelve years. 

Senator Dirksen. Twelve years professionally ? 

Mr. Bastxio. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. How long an amateur ? 

Mr. Basmio. I had 14 amateur bouts. 

Senator Dirksen. Before you became a professional ? 

Mr. Bastuto. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. I assume you have fought generally all over the 
country ? ‘ 

Mr. Bastnro. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. I think that is all I need ask now, Mr. Bonomi. 
Oh, are you attended by counsel ? 

Mr. Basmiio. Yes; Mr. Rinaldo. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. My name is Charles R. Rinaldo. 

Senator Dirksen. Charles R. Rinaldo. 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. I have an office, a law office, in Syracuse, N.Y. 
Senator Drexsen. I see. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. That is, 400 Lafayette Building. 

Senator Dirksen. You are the attorney for Mr. Basilio? 

Mr. Rinaupo. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator Diexksen. You will handle his legal affairs? 

Mr. Rinaxpo. I do that. 
Senator Dirksen. Very well. 
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Mr. Bonomrt. Mr. Basilio, I did not hear any question along this 
line, but you are former welterweight and middleweight champion of 
the world, is that not correct, sir? 

Mr. Bastto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. During what period were you welterweight champion 
of the world ? 

Mr. Bastuio. From June 10th of 1955 until, I believe, March 15th 
of 1956, and I lost to Johnny Saxton and then I regained the welter- 
weight championship in September of 1956. 

I held it until I won the world’s middleweight championship in 
September of 1957, and then I was forced to vacate the welterweight 
championship because I had the middleweight ae 

Mr. Bonomt. During the course of your career, did you have two 
matches with Sugar Ray Robinson ? 

Mr. Basmro. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did one take place in September of 1957 at the Yankee 
Stadium in New York? 

Mr. Bastrio. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. The second one was in March of 1958, was it not? 

Mr. Basriio. In Chicago Stadium; right. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period—that is, in 1957 and 1958 and 
1959—who were your licensed managers ? 

Mr. Bastx10. John DeJohn and Joe Netro. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you pull that mike a little closer, Mr. 
Basilio. 

Mr. Basin10. I will try to speak louder. 

Senator Dirxsen. All right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know a person named Gabriel Genovese? 

Mr. Bastito. Yes; I do. He was always around the gymnasium in 
Syracuse before John DeJohn and Joe Netro ever even managed me; 
when I first started out as a professional boxer, I knew him. 

Although I knew him, I never had any love for this fellow. 

Senator Dirksen. You did not have any what? 

Mr. Bastu10. Any love. 

Senator Dirksen. “Love”? 

Mr. Bastxio. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did you have any particular reason not to have any 
love for Mr. Genovese ? 

Mr. Basii10. Well, he had an attitude and here was a man that was 
reputed to have been the former manager of Babe Risko, who was at 
one time middleweight champion of the world, and, well, he looked 
down at the fighters and he made money off of fighters, and any man 
that is that way, I do not have respect for. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Bastri1o. I have met him on several occasions. 

Mr. Bonomt. When did you first meet Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Basiuio. I do not recall the year, but it is probably 6 or 7 years 
ago now. 

It was in the Edison Hotel one morning—I was having breakfast in 
the coffee shop; in New York City—this is in the Edison Hotel, and 
he came walking by and saw us through the window, came in. and 
there were several other fight managers having breakfast in there. 
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I guess they were in New York City for a fight that night, and it 
was near weigh-in time, I guess. He came in, says “Hello” to all the 
other fellows there, came over and shook hands with me, and said 
“Hello.” 

I had never seen him before; did not know who he was until after 
he left I noticed everybody spoke to him, so I asked who he was. 

I was informed that that was Frankie Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know a person named Frank “Blinky” 
Palermo? 

Mr. Basti10. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Under what circumstances did you first meet Mr. 
Palermo, if you recall ? 

Mr. Bastrio. Well, he was manager of Johnny Saxton. That is 
how I got to meet him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would that be sometime in the mid-1950’s? 

Mr. Bastuio. Probably. I think I met him in Philadelphia the 
first time Saxton was fighting Kid Gavilan. I went up to see that 
fight because I was interested in the welterweight championship at 
that time, and I was one of the leading contenders in the welterweight 
division at that time. 

I think that is the first time I ever met Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, you speak about no love being lost be- 
tween you and Mr. Genovese. Was that the same situation with regard 
to Mr. Carbo and Mr. Palermo? 

Mr. Bastxio. I did not have any love for any of these fellows or 
respect. 

Mr. Bonomi. In January of 1959, were you in Florida? 

Mr. Bastrio. January of 1959? Yes; I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time were you staying in Miami Beach? 

Mr. Bastnio. Yes. I was at the Norman Shoreham Hotel or the 
Shoreham Norman Hotel in Miami Beach. 

Mr. Bonomi. During January of 1959, did you have occasion to 
meet with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Bastiio. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomr. By the way, at that time there was considerable talk 
about a proposed third match between you and Sugar Ray Robinson, 
was there not? 

Mr. Bastiio. Yes; that is correct. ° 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state the circumstances under which you 
met Frankie Carbo. 

Mr. Basirio. Well, I was sitting in the hotel lobby, John DeJohn 
and I, and we decided to take a ride. John says, “Let’s take a ride,” 
So we got in a car. 

I know the car was my car or Johnny’s. We both had our cars 
down there at that time, and we drove across Biscayne Bay. 

I forget which way we went across—which way it was, I forget— 
but we went down Biscayne Boulevard, pulled into a Howard John- 
son’s. 

We were going to get a cup of coffee, and, as we got out of the car 
to walk across the drive, a car pulled up and I had seen this fellow 
before, did not know him, but T had seen him. 

We talked to him, Johnny talked to him, and he says, “Get in the 
car and we will go for a ride.” 
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So we got in the car, and I did not pay attention to just where we 
went. We went a few blocks and made a left or right turn, and we 
came to this house and parked in the driveway. 

We got out and walked toward the back of it and in the back was 
a screened-in patio. They had a swimming pool in the back and, 
well, we walked in and there was Frank Carbo there. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, did you know that at that time Frank 
Carbo was a fugitive from New York? 

Mr. Basttio. I have been informed of that, but I did not know 
at that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you surprised to see Frankie Carbo when you 
arrived there ? 

Mr. Bastuio. Yes; I was. 

I did not know that I was going to run into him in that way. 

Mr. Bonomi. Whom did you think you were going to see ? 

Mr. Basti10. Nobody in particular. 

Mr. Bonomt. When you finally arrived at this home where Frankie 
Carbo was—was there a woman there, by the way ? 

Mr. Bastnio. Yes, there was, but I saw her walk across one of the 
rooms, the hallway, and I never saw her again after that. 

Mr. Bonomi. After you arrived at this home, was there a conver- 
sation between you, Frankie Carbo and John DeJohn ? 

Mr. Basirio. Well, we shook hands, the usual junk, exchange of 
words, and he says: 

“How are you making out with the progress in the Robinson fight ?” 

And Johnny says: 

“Well, it looks like Robinson wants too much money, wants every- 
thing, and Carmen would not fight for less than 30 percent.” 

And we were not there over 5 or 10 minutes and I walked around 
the room there, sat down for a minute, and Johnny talked and they 
mentioned, talked about certain fights on TV that had been on and 
what did they think about them and that was it. 

We got up to leave and he said : 

“Well, do the best you can in getting the percentage,” and that 
is it. 

Now, we left, and then 


Mr. Bonomi. Just one moment. With regard to the meeting with 
Carbo—— 


Mr. Bastnio. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). Did Carbo urge you, to hold out for 
30 percent and say “get as much as you possibly can” ? 

Mr. Basixio. Well, he never urged me to hold out for anything or 
never advised me to do anything. He just said that “Get as much as 
you can.” 

But he never had any right to tell me to do anything. I do what I 
want todo. Nobody tells me what to do. It has never been any other 
way. 

Mr. Bonomi. That does not necessarily go for your managers, 
does it ? 

Mr. Basti10. Well, I listen tomy managers. We talk a lot of thin 


over and I disagree with them. Usually, I win the arguments, in 
most cases, if I want it to be my way. 
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Well, we left there and now this becomes a very complicated thing 
because I was in error when I made a statement to the New York 
Grand Jury that I went from there to Jim Norris’ house. 

In recent studies of the minutes of the grand jury, talking and 
everything, I come to realize that I did not go to Norris’ house that 
day. 

We went back to Miami Beach, and I was under the impression that 
John DeJohn came to Norris’ house with me, but this was an entirely 
different trip to Norris’ house and a different day. 

The span of days, I do not remember, but I believe I went to Norris’ 
after I had been at this other house, and 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you happen to go to Norris’ home? 

Mr. Bastxi0. Well, I was up in my room with my wife in the hotel 
and the telephone rang. I answered it, and it was, I believe, either 
Gabe Genovese or Blinky Palermo. They says: “We are down in the 
lobby. Jim Norris wants us to bring you over to his house over in 
Coral Gables. He wants to talk to you about the Robinson fight.” 

So I cannot see why he wanted to send those fellows over to pick 
me up. I could have driven my own car there and I would not have 
had to have been associated with those guys, even to ride in the car 
with them. 

It baffles me. 

But I guess they were errand boys for him, too, and probably he 
gave them some money now and then, so they took me over. 

We walked in the house, rapped at the door, and Jim answered 
and I shook hands with him. 

Well, we talked about all the scenery around there and such things, 
and, well, Genovese and Palermo just disappeared. 

I guess they went outside and walked around the swimming pool 
andsoon. Jim and I talked about the possibility of making a match, 
and I said I was not going to fight for less than 30 percent of the 
gate, because they needed me just as much as they needed Robinson, 
and it takes two guys to make a gate and make a fight. 

After two fights with Robinson, I figured I was just as important to 
this match as Robinson, and I was not fighting for less than 30 percent. 

He said : “Well, it is going to be a tough thing to do because Robin- 
son is going to want more than 40 percent.” 

I said: “I don’t care what Robinson gets. I have got to have 30 
percent.” 

And we had breakfast there and they had a little electric hockey 
game, I believe it was, and we—I guess Jim owns the Chicago hockey 
team and he had Chicago on one team and some other team in the 
hockey league, and we played that hockey game for a little while. 

I guess that is about all it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. While you were there, did a call come in ? 

Mr. Basario. Yes. ‘There was a telephone call. Jim answered the 
telephone and he talked for maybe 5 or 10 minutes—I do not know 
what the span of time was. He came back and said: 

“The fellow wants to talk to you,” or “Frankie wants to talk to 
you”—TI forget just what it was. 

I got there and answered the telephone and it was Frankie Carbo. 

Now, why they asked me to talk to this guy, I don’t know, or why 
they ever asked me to ever meet this fellow, I don’t know. 7 
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I did not want any connections with him whatsoever. 

Well, he says: “How are you,” and he never made sense to me. 
This guy talks in circles, as far as I am concerned. And he hemmed 
and hawed on the telephone, “How you doing?” 

I said: “I am doing all right,” and talking about the Robinson 
match. 

I says: “Yeah.” I says: “But I am asking for 30 percent and I am 
not going to fight for less.” 

He says: “Good luck to you,” and that was it. I hung up. And 
that is the last time I ever talked to him. 

Senator Dirksen. How long had you known Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Bastiio. Mr. Norris? Well, the first I fought with the IBC 
was in 1952. I think that is the first time I met Mr. Norris in 
Chicago, the summer of 1952. 

Senator Dirksen. I would assume that you saw him frequently 
because you refer to him rather intimately as “Jim.” 

Mr. Bastnr1o. Yes. Well, everybody who talks to him got to know 
him as “Jim.” I kind of like Mr. Norris, although I heard some 
stories about he should have maybe given the fighters more money 
out of all this big television setup. 

But he has always been good to me, and what can I say about a 
man that has been good to me? Nothing but good things. Excuse 
me. 

Mr. Rinaldo informed about—you know—the mix-up in the—be- 
tween John DeJohn and I over statements of these two visits, and I 
am the guy that brainwashed Mr. DeJohn in convincing him that it 
was all one in the grand jury testimony in New York, where I says 
we went directly from the house that Carbo was at to Jim Norris’ 
house. 

That is not so. And Johnny tried to convince me that it was not 
so and that he did not go with me. 

Well, so many things happened at that time that I was convinced 
that I went directly from this house that Carbo was at to Norris’ 
house. 

Well, after a year’s time and I read some grand jury minutes yester- 
day and discussing things with you, Mr. Bonomi, I realized that 
it was not so. 

It was two different visits, and John DeJohn was not with me when 
we went to Norris’ house. I just wanted to clear that up. 

Mr. Bonomi. You spoke about these two fellows, Frankie Carbo 
and “Blinky” Palermo, in rather bitter terms. Asa former champion, 
do you think that persons like Frankie Carbo, Gabe Genovese, and 
“Blinky” Palermo should be in the fight business at all ? 

Mr. Bastxio. Should stay in? I was a fighter and I know the pains 
and labors that a fighter goes through and those guys were making 
money that they were not earning and did not deserve. 

There are ladies present here and in all respect to them I have to 
contain my own inner feelings, but I just do not have any respect for 
those fellows and they do not belong in boxing. 

The quicker we get those fellows out, the better it is going to be 
for the sport. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Basilio, have you any specific recommenda- 


poy to how to get shod of these undesirable elements in the boxing 
eld 
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Mr. Bastrio. Well, there have been so many different State laws 
in this National Boxing Association, it is a crazy organization that is 
put up by a group of men who said they were going to run boxing, 
starting from the president right on down, and the NBA, as far as I 
am concerned, is just a bunch of phonies. 

Senator Dirksen. You are referring to the National Boxing 
Association ? 

Mr. Bastxio. National Boxing Association, most of them. 

Now, there are a few good men that I have high esteem and respect 
for. One is Abe Green in New Jersey. He is a very, very good man, 
intelligent gentleman, but some of those fellows, I do not have any 
respect for at all. I think that Federal control of boxing would proba- 
bly cure 99 percent of the ills in boxing, and that would unify all the 
regulations all over the United States. 

From there on, I guess you could learn more of it. The way it is 
now, it is all jumbled up. 

So many different rules in different States. 

Senator Dmxsen. Who belongs to the National Boxing Associa- 
tion? What are its members? 

Mr. Bastrio. Well, there is a group of men in each State that or- 
ganize the State athletic commissions, I guess. 

Now, New York State does not belong to it; Pennsylvania does not 
belong to the National Boxing Association; Massachusetts does not. 

No, Pennsylvania does belong to the NBA. There are only about 
three States in the United States that do not belong to the NBA. 

The rest of them 

Senator Dirksen. In other words, it is an association of State 
boxing commissions, is that right ? 

Mr. Bastnto. Yes. They just join out of a formality, and they go 
by the National Boxing Association rules, and this organization was 
formed out of no Government agency to back it up. 

It is just a group of men who wanted to get their name in the paper 
to be big shots and say : 

“Well, we are going to be the National Boxing Association, and 
we are going to run it.” 

And they do not have authority to run anything. Some of those 
guys, I just—well, I do not want to mention any names because it will 
be bad publicity for me to talk about people, but we can clean them out. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there a trade organization of any kind related 
to the boxing business where fighters, managers, promoters, and others 
interested may have a membership directed wholly to the business 
of preserving a clean and good sport? Is there any such organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Basti1o. The only thing is the State athletic commissions’ con- 
trol of boxing. 

. Senator Dirksen. They, of course, are persons selected usually 

y. 

Mr. Bastrt1o. There is no other organization outside of the State 
athletic commissions and the NBA to control boxing in the good, 
clean form. 

Senator Dmxsen. So the boxers, themselves, have no organization ? 

Mr. Bastii1o. No. 

Senator Dmxsen. The managers have no organization? 
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Mr. Bastiz0. Well, they had the Managers Guild, but they fell 
apart and it was just protection for managers, not fighters. 

Senator Dirksen. Not particularly devoted to the best interests of 
the sport, would you say ? 

Mr. Bastrio. No, no. I do not know what happened there. That 
organization fell apart quite a few years ago. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have something further ? 

Mr. Bastuio. My attorney says I should say that we should have 
laws to—what am I doing, fouling up? 

Mr. Rrnatpo. No; I wanted this to be your own idea. 

Mr. Bastuio. Well, that is all right. You were telling me. That is 
what the guy is here for, for advice. Do you want to get paid for 
nothing ? 

I will say there should be laws where a fighter is rated, that he 
should get his rightful chance to fight for championships in the bouts 
that. he deserves. 

There should be laws to back fighters up in that. Naturally, over 
the years we have seen where top-rated fighters, because they did not 
have the proper connections or the managers did not have the proper 
connections, they did not get the proper bouts to make headway in 
life. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you believe that if there were a Federal 
regulatory body to give direction to the boxing industry on the basis 
of Federal licenses of some kind, that you could avoid doing the same 
thing for wrestling, hockey or virtually any sport in the whole Ameri- 
can firmament ? 

Mr. Bastito. Yes; I think that Federal control such as that would, 
well, it would regulate the unified rules all over the country the same 
and regulate and—well, I think it would clean boxing up a lot, do it 
a lot of good. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Basri10. You are going too big for me with those words. 

Senator Dirksen. Was there further comment you want to make? 

Mr. Basti1o. Well, my attorney was telling me, but I did not 
understand. He went too deep for me. He would have to tell you 
himself. 

Senator Dirksen. Let me ask you this question: Let us assume 
that the boxing business as conducted today, or let us say, over the 
last 2 or 3 years, continued pretty much in this same fashion. What 
do you think will happen to it? 

Mr. Bastx10. Well, if it continues in the same fashion that it has, it 
would deteriorate. 

We have got to have a change. You can see that what is happening 
is the small club has gone out of business and there is not too many 
fighters around any more, and, naturally, the reason for that is there 
is only the big clubs to go to and they can only use so many fighters 
once a week. 

These kids cannot live on one fight a month. That is only $75 to 
$150 a month, if it is a four-round kid starting out. 

Naturally, today there has been jobs where they could make $60 
to $100 a week, so why should they go to that gym and slave for a 
month to make $50 to $75 or $100 or $150, when they can work every 

day in a factory or some place else, and make a good week’s pay 
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and not have to worry about where their next meal is coming from? 

Senator Dirksen. So you think the boxing business is on weak 
legs at the moment ? 

Mr. Bastiio. At the present time it is, but it is—it has been on 
weak legs before and made a comeback with a little bit of help. 

I think that with some more help, especially from the Federal 
agencies, it would strengthen it and clean it up a lot. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is there anything else you would like to tell the 
committee ? 

Mr. Bastxto. Well, I do not think I will have anything to say. I 
would like to say in behalf of my managers, John DeJohn and Joe 
Netro, I know that they are a little bit nervous about coming up here, 
and, naturally, I am a little bit nervous, too. 

But, well, they have been good to me and they are small guys com- 
pared to what everybody else has been looking for, and, well, I wish 
that if you weed the big guys out and give these little guys a break 
and make everybody even and equal, I think things will be all right. 

Senator Dirksen. Why should you get nervous when there are only 
a hundred people here and nobody is going to put a glove on you? 

Mr. Bastiio. Yes. If you had to fight, you would get nervous, and 
if 


Senator Dirksen. But, you see, in the ring there are 20,000 people 
looking and there is a fellow 

Mr. Basmio. They can’t fight and lick me, but you guys can lick 
me with words. 

Senator Dmrxsen. Mr. Rinaldo, is there something you would like 
to offer to Mr. Basilio’s testimony ? 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. I have a favorite thought on the subject, after hav- 
ing been 

Senator Dirksen. How long have you been associated with Mr. 
Basilio? 

Mr. Rrnatpo. For about 4 years. 

Senator Dirksen. Four years? 

Mr. Rrnarpo. And I say that unless we have a statutory rating of 
the boxer, and by establishing the proper procedure, and then a 
compulsory sequence of fights and reratings, you will never eliminate 
all this underhanded bargaining and favoritism and all this chicanery 
which goes on in money matters. 

Senator Dirksen. Which is to say, if you have a champion and you 
require a rating by statute or other regulation, that the champion 
either fights the No. 1 contender or he does not fight, is that it? 

Mr. Rrnatpo. That is right, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you have No. 2, 3, and 4, on down ? 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So you give them some kind 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). Of a rating either by regulation or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. It would have to be a statutory rating empowering 
a local commission, or if you had a Federal commission, if you had 
a Federal rating equally so you would empower them to set up this 
procedure and then they would establish their own rules and regula- 
tions, and they would give the individuals who had notice of the 
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rating a chance to come in within a few days and discuss it, or have 
a conference or hearing upon it. 

It would be a little bit complicated, but I see no other way in which 
you could positively eliminate all of this without such a mechanism. 

Senator Dirksen. That, then, in your judgment, would avoid the 
bargaining where—— 

Mr. Rrxapo. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). A manager or someone—— 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). An undetermined person could say : 
“Well, I control this fellow.” 

Mr. Rrnatpo. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. “You are not going to get a fight.” 

Mr. Rinatpo. That is right. The meetings in the barrooms, the 
restaurants, and so forth. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Basilio, we thank you and Mr. Rinaldo for coming. 

Mr. Basiiio. Thank you. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Dixon has a question. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Basilio, during your career, no doubt you must 
have noticed how important from the money standpoint the television 
gate has become, have you not ? 

Mr. Bastxr10o. The television standpoint ? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Basiio. Well, with television today, if you do not have it 
going for you for a fight, your gate does not amount to anything any 
more. 

Everybody stays home to watch television, and I know that a lot 
of fighters, well, for example, say a kid out in Utica this past summer, 
and he got $4,700 gross from the fight. 

Now, he only got $700 from the gate, and $4,000 was from television. 
So it goes to show you that television is an important part from the 
money standpoint, because he would not have had any money at all. 

Mr. Drxon. In championship fights, closed-circuit television is 
becoming important, is it not? 

Mr. Bastrio. Well, that is a big thing; yes. Without that closed 
circuit, champions would get hardly anything for their title fights. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you negotiate with the same promoters that are 
promoting the fight for your television or closed-circuit percentage, or 
do you have to negotiate with someone else ? 

Mr. Bastrio. No; I imagine you would negotiate with the same 
promoter, I imagine. 

Mr. Dixon. You have been involved in such negotiations ? 

Mr. Basti1o. Well, in my case, I waived my theater television rights 
in 1957 when I fought Robinson. I was fighting for 20 percent of the 
gross gate, and I waived my theater TV rights. 

Mr. Dixon. Did you do this in order to get the fight ? 

Mr. Bastrto. No. 

Mr. Dtxon. Why did you waive it? 

Mr. Bastt10. Could I allow my attorney to describe why I waived 
this theater TV ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is perfectly all right. 
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Mr. Rrnapo. It was suggested to us that Mr. Basilio would enter 
into an employment contract with IBC in Madison Square Garden. 

Mr. Basiii0. Madison Square Garden, not IBC. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. One was the alter ego of the other at that time. 

In any event, Madison Square Garden, and we saw in it the possi- 
bility of a tax advantage by being an employee so we studied the tax 
laws and so forth and we finally came into an employment contract. 

In the meanwhile, he released any possible rights he might have 
had to theater TV, and then he entered in this employment contract. 

This employment contract has passed through the test of the tax 
scope and examinations, and it has meant a tremendous aid to him 
in tax running into the many tens of thousands of dollars so far. 

Mr. Bastii10o. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. You make a point. It is still important, though, from 
an overall standpoint, however you decide to negotiate for your over- 
all cut from the tax point of view, and you chose this method ? 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. Yes, there was no relationship between any percent- 
age and the employment contract. 

Mr. Drxon. But it is important to the fighter in his remuneration 
that he expects to receive from the contest ? 

Mr. Rinavpo. In other words, he made no contract whatsoever with 
theater TV, and he released or assigned whatever possibilities might 
be under that to Madison Square Garden. 

Senator Keravuver. May I ask a question to get one matter cleared 
up? 

“ Bonomi, Mr. Basilio has recited the conversations and meetings 
with Mr. Carbo in Miami. Was Carbo arrested very shortly after 
that? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. During the period, Senator, from July of 1958 
until May 30th of 1959, Carbo was a fugitive. He was captured in 
Haddon Township in New Jersey on May 30th, 1959. 

Senator Kreravuver. So, it was a matter of a few days after these 
meetings that he was taken into custody ? 

Mr. Bonomi. A few months. 

Senator Keravver. I did not understand, either, when Mr. Basilio 
lost his middleweight championship—when did you lose your cham- 
pionship ? 

Peal Bastxio. I lost my middleweight championship in February 
of 1958. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was March, was it not, Carmen, March 25? 

Mr. Basmio. Was it March 25? I am sorry. It was. March is my 
bad luck month in Chicago. I never won a fight there. 

Senator Keravver. This fight with Robinson was when you were 
trying to get 30 percent? 

Mr. Basmito. This particular fight ? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 

Mr. Basti1o. Well, in the return match we had a return match con- 
tract before the first bout, whereas we would take 30 percent apiece in- 
stead of, you know, one fighter getting more than the other fellow. 

That is customary in signing championship fights, the first fight 
usually the contender gets 20 percent and the champion gets 40 percent, 
and you have to guarantee the champion a return match contract at 
30-30. And that is what it was for the second bout, 30-30. 
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Senator Keravuver. Did you have the bout that you were negotiating 
about when you were in Florida? 

Mr. Bastrio. No, it never developed. The NBA stripped Robinson 
of his championship and consequently I signed the contract to fight 
Gene Fullmer for the NBA title, and I got whipped there. 

Senator Kerauver. When was that? 

Mr. Bastitio. That was September of 1959, in San Francisco. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you fought since then? 

Mr. Bastto. Yes. I fought Gene Fullmer again in June this year 
in Salt Lake City for the middleweight title and got licked again. 

Seantor Kerauver. Have you been anxious to fight some more? 

Mr. Bastrio. I am signing to fight a fight January 7 at Madison 
Square Garden. 

Senator Keravver. Who will you fight there? 

Mr. Bastrio. Gasper Ortega. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Sentor Dirksen. How old are you, Mr, Basilio? 

Mr. Basri10. Well, I wish I was 28, but I am 33. 

Seantor Dirksen. So you are at "the ripe, old age of 33 in the 
boxing business ? 

Mr. Bastrio. Yes. I guess I seen my best days. 

Senator Dirksen. Oh, I hope not. 

Mr. Bastxio. I hope not. 

Senator Dirksen. We thank you for coming. 

Mr. Bastu1o. Thank you. 

Senator Dirksen. We appreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. May he add one — if you please? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. In respect to the risk of the theater TV as balanced 

gainst the employment contract, under the employment contract if he 
ees during that time and performs the services as required, he 
would secure $110,000 as a total remuneration over the years, whereas 
in the theater TV, what did transpire was that it would have been 
$51,000, so he is scheduled to gain, assuming that his longevity con- 
tinues. 

Senator Dirksen. That runs over how long a period of time? 

Mr. Rrnarpo. That runs over a period of 

Mr. Bastrio. Five years. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. Five years. 

Mr. Bastrizo. Yes, and then I have an additional year at $35,000 
for 1963 put on to that. 

Senator Dirksen. But you can go beyond that contract for other 
encounters ? 

Mr. Basttio. Oh, yes. I am not obligated to anything except if 
they call on me to make apperances and such things as that now and 
then, but any time that I am training for a fight or things of im- 
portance, they will not call on me to do things such as that. That is 
the agreement of our contract. 

Senator Dirksen. It is sort of a bread-and-butter contract, then, is 
it not? 

Mr. Bastu10o. More or Jess. And if we had more fighters with intel- 
ligent men, such as I have with Charlie Rinaldo and my accountant, 

Al Green, helping out fighters like this and giving them the right 
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kind of advice, we would not see so many fighters on the bum after 
they are finished. It hurts to see it, after they have been on top of 
the world for a while. 

Iam very fortunate. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Basilio, you impress me as being an upright 
and forthright young man. 

Mr. Bastt1o. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. If we could do something to get the criminal 
and underworld element out of the boxing business—I do not mean 
that all of them are that, but some people are there who should not 
be there—would that encourage more young men to come into boxing? 

Mr. Bastxio. I believe so. 

Senator Kerauver. In other words, you do not like the prospects of 
having to deal with these people, then? That is one of the deterrents? 

Mr. Bastri0o. No. It is an unpleasant thing to even have to think 
about it, and I think that once the boys reading the newspapers—once 
they read in the newspapers that all this has been cleared up, it will 
encourage more boys to try to hang their 

Senator Kerauver. And have a cleaner, more wholesome, more 
vibrant, widely dispersed sport ? 

Mr. Bastiio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Basilio, Mr. Rinaldo, we thank you. 

Mr. Basiz10. Thank you. 

Mr. Rinatpo. Thank you. 

Senator Dirksen. Is Mr. Jack Kearns in the room ? 

Mr. Kearns, could you stand and be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Kearns: I do. 

Senator Dirksen. First, Mr. Kearns, I see you are flanked by a 
couple of distinguished-looking gentlemen. 

Mr. Carey. Edward L. Carey, in the Bowen Building, 821 15th 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

And this is Walter E. Gillcrist. He is in my office. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Kearns, is that your given name, Jack 
Kearns ? 


TESTIMONY OF JACK KEARNS, MIAMI BEACH, FLA.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY EDWARD L. CAREY AND WALTER E, GILLCRIST, ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Kearns. Jack Kearns. 

Senator Dirksen. How old are you? 

Mr. Kearns. I will be 79 in August. 

Senator Dirksen. You are somewhat older than I. I think I used 
to see your name in the papers at one time or another. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Senator Dirxsen. If memory serves me correctly, the newsmen 
used to write you up as Jack Kearns, the manager of Jack Dempsey. 
Would that be correct? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Thatis correct. What is your home? 

Mr. Kearns. Miami, Fla. 
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Senator Dirksen. What is your present business, or are you retired ? 
Mr. Kearns. What is my business? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. I am a little hard of hearing. 

Tam inthe boxing game yet. I manage fighters and promote. 

Senator Dirksen. You arestill a manager? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. In Miami? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I manage all over the country, and I am—right 
now, I am just with Archie Moore and Kenny Lane and a couple of 
other boys. 

Senator Dirksen. You are actively managing, then, as of now ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. How long have you been associated with the fight 
business ? 

Mr. Kearns. Around 60 years. 

Senator Dirksen. 60 years. So that means that you began at, 
roughly, the age of 18 or 19? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you begin as a fighter or a promoter ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. When I was a boy I went into the Alaska, and 
up there on the same boat with me was another young fellow, a little 
older than I was, called Jack London, and as we hit Alaska, why, Rex 
Beach, Bob Service, and all of them was in Nome at the time, and so 
up in those days up in the goldfields you had nothing else to do, only 
to box at night, and Tex Rickard, and Wyatt Earp, and all those 
fellows came in in the same year up there. I left Alaska after a year 
up in that way, and I forgot to go back to school and kept my eye in 
the boxing game. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you fight a little on your own? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. I started boxing. 

Senator Dirksen. Did Jack London box, too? 

Mr. Kearns. No; he didn’t. 

Senator Drrxsen. I thought between writing books he did a little 
boxing, perhaps. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, he has in several of his books Young Kid Kearns, 
and later on when I was boxing around, Wyatt Earp was my manager 
for awhile around San Francisco. 

Senator Dirksen. Wyatt Earp? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; Wyatt Earp. And the last place that 1 seen 
Wyatt before he died, I think he died in 1926, in 1923 he come to 
ae Mont., where we had the great Dempsey-Tommy Gibbons 

ght. 

Senator Dirksen. Is he that same mythical character who regales us 
on TV every week? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; he is the man you look at every night. 

Senator Dirksen. The same Wyatt Earp, very interesting. 

Do you have a family ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I have two boys. 

Senator Dirksen. Two boys? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. One has taken up law and the other is started 
on medicine. 


Senator Dirksen. So they stayed away from the fight game? 
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Mr. Kearns. Yes; I kept them away from that. 

Senator Dirksen. I think at this point, Mr. Kearns, Mr. Bonomi 
will probably have some questions he will want to ask. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Kearns, I think you neglected to mention that you 
also managed Mickey Walker, the former middleweight champion, did 

you not ‘ 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you managed Joey Maxim, the former light- 
heavyweight champion ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. There has been testimony here, Mr. Kearns, by the 
staff accountant, that you received a total of $27,499 from an outfit 
known as Telradio Promotions, Inc., in the period from September 
1953 until August of 1954. Do you recall receiving payments in that 
amount ? 

Mr. Kearns. I recall receiving the money. I don’t know just how 
much I did receive. 

Mr. Bonomi. There has been that testimony here. I hope you will 
accept our accountant’s statement. 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t dispute it; no. 

Mr. Bonomi. I’m sorry ? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t dispute it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate the circumstances under which you 
received these payments ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, in, I forget, 1953 or 1954, I forget which it was, 
Truman Gibson called me in and said that they are figuring on getting 
a personal relations setup on their organization here for boxing, tele- 
vision, and one thing and another and he said, “After we discussed the 
thing a little, we thought that Jack Kearns name would be better after 

being in boxing so long as he has, has contact with the press and every- 
thing else and the fighters and promoters all over the world practi- 
cally” and he said, “Would you be interested?” I said, “Well, what 
is your proposition?” He says, “We’re getting bad ratings on TV and 
the press is not so good, and we'd like to get better fights to build up 
our ratings and, Jack, you could help us. You could act as a personal 
relations man or goodwill man or aebenien you figured on there, con- 
sultant, and I know that you could go out and help us get a lot of 
shows together and contacts, whaever we may need on it.” 


REI 


So I says, “Well,” I says, “It sounds all right.” I says, “What is | 


the deal?” 

“Well,” he says, “We've got Wednesday night shows and we’ll give 
you 5 percent.” 

I says, “Well, 5 percent of what ?” 

“Well,” he says, “some small towns cost more to put television in 
than others.” 

He says, “It will run you around $500 a week. Of course,” he says, 
“You'll have to take care of your own expenses and everything else 
on that order. 

And after talking a little while and discussing it with him, I said 
all right. So I went in from, I think, 1953 to 1957, about 5 years in 
there of helping them on anything that they needed. 

That was all. I was just employed by dans to help them put shows 
together, do anything they wanted. 
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(At this point, Senator Kefauver withdrew from the hearing room. ) 

Mr. Bonomr. I think, Mr. Kearns, you may be speaking about not 
only the payments from Telradio Promotions in the amount of about 
$27,000, but also payments from an outfit called Nevill Advertising 
Agency in the amount of over $100,000, is that correct ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I don’t know the exact amount, only what I 
heard on it. I asked for it and—yes, it was correct. I received pay- 
ments up until 1957. 

Mr. Bonomr. There has been testimony before the committee that 
you received $27,000 from Telradio Promotions between September 
1953 and August of 1954, and that you also received about $115,000 
from Nevill Advertising Agency during that period. Just to get it 
straight, are we talking about all of those payments? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. Pardon me. 

It was my understanding, I asked Gibson and them fellows at the 
office up there in Chicago when I was out there what amount of money 
I had received all the time. Well, they said “You received some pay- 
ments from Telradio” and then after awhile they changed from 
Telradio into Nevill Co. I received from Nevill Co. and the Telradio 
Co. But it was for the same 5 percent that I was employed for. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson has testified here concerning the purpose 
of those payments from Telradio. He has stated, and I am quoting 
from page 468 and page 469 of the first day’s proceedings. Those 

ayments were made to you to maintain the flow of fighters without 
interruption by strikes, and also because you were a bitter enemy of 
this man Frankie Carbo. Was that your understanding! 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. As to why you were being employed ? 

Mr. Kearns. No, it wasn’t. My understanding from 1953 to 1957 
I was paid on my 5 percent commission, which in 5 years I figured it 
brought me in around $380 a week, the money that I received. I was 
supposed to receive altogether $105,000, around that, net. 

Mr. Bonomr. During that period, you were a very important figure 
in the International Boxing Managers Guild; were you not? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I was one of the members of the guild. I was 
ee in there. That was organized, I forget, in 1952 or some- 
thing. 

Mr. Bonomt. Weren’t you, Bill Daly, Murray Pelte and a few 
others the leading lights in that particular organization? 

Mr. Kearns. And who did you say? 

Mr. Bonomt. Murray Tex Pelte, or would you just consider Daly 
to be a leading light? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I was no leading light in it. I mean being in 


know-how in boxing, but I was no different than any other manager 


| in the guild. 
ig else | 


Mr. Bonomi. So you say that when Mr. Gibson stated that you 
were hired to maintain the flow of fighters without interruption by 
strikes, that was not your understanding of the purpose of being 
hired ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kearns. I worked for it and I put matches and put shows, I 
mean shows together and helped them to make matches and helped 
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them to do anything they wanted to do, The guild had nothing to do 
with my employment with Gibson and Norris and them people. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you help the IBC make matches? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I, for instance in 1954 in Cleveland on some 
other business and one thing and another and I got, ahold of a fellow 
called Al, and Al Naimen was a businessman there and he has got a 
very good fellow called Rocky Castellani, and got talking about what 
a good fighter he was and one thing and another and he said “Jack 
can you get him a title match,” and I said “I don’t know, I'll see 
what I can do.” 

He said, “I’d like to fight Olson,” so after we got him on the phone 
and a trip to Chicago and back again I told him it may take $50,000 
guarantee to fight Olson up there for Castellani but you'll draw a lot 
of money and I don’t think you can lose any money at the match that 
way with guarantee. So he says, “That sounds good, Jack,” and 
every: hing else. 

So I got ahold of Truman Gibson and asked him to come in to Cleve- 
land. So he come into Cleveland and before we got through on the 
phone to call and back and one thing and another the match was 
closed, and I think he put up, I can’t remember, twenty or twenty-five J 
thousand as a guarantee for the $50,000 guarantee, something in that 
way and the match was closed. 

That was one match. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, you were principally responsible for 
making that match, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kearns. Huh? 

Mr. Bonomi. You were principally responsible for making that 
match ? 

Mr. Kearns. No, I wasn’t interested in it. I just helped put it 
together for them people was all. 

Mr. Bonomi. Isn’t putting together called “making a match” in the 
boxing game ? 

Mr. Kearns. Isn’t making—ng, it is one of those informal things. 
It was nothing of a match or a fight or anything that way, because 
matchmakers are licensed in every city. I was no matchmaker. ; I 
helped put together, negotiated and suggested matches and other ideas 
of fighters. 

Mr. Bonomi. For doing this informal thing, you received $10,000! 
Ts that right? 
Mr. Kearns. I don’t know what [ received or anything else on that. 

I know whatever I received I earned from both ends, Pll tell you that. 

Mr. Bonomi. There has been testimony, Mr.:Kearns, by the staff 
accountant, that on August; 24, 1954, you received $10,000, and that; is 
listed on the IBC books for the promotion of the Olson-Castellani 
match in San Francisco. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I did that and other things for the money. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were not the manager of Bobo Olson, were you? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were not the manager of Rocky Castellani, were 
you? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were not the matchmaker for the International 
Boxing Club of Illinois, were you ? 
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Mr. Kearns. No. 
Mr. Bonomi. Were you a licensed matchmaker in California at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. You weren’t a licensed promoter in California at that 
time, were you ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Bonomr. So, in other words, whatever efforts you made with 
regard to Olson and Castellani were not as a result of being licensed in 
any jurisdiction ; is that right ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that so with regard to all of your other activities 
in return for this $137,000? 

Mr. Kearns. I was practically, I was a valuable man for them, a 
pressman. I done everything for publicity for them; to help them 
make shows, to help put things together, whenever they called on me 
for to do. 

Mr. Bonomi. But for performing those services, you didn’t take 
out a license in any jurisdiction in the country, did you? 

Mr. Kearns. I didn’t need to take out a license for anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, under the present laws you could 
perform all those services and receive $137,000 without being required 
to take out a license; is that right ? 

Mr. Kearns. I didn’t receive, I don’t think, unless the check shows 
that I received that. I received around $90-some thousand or close to 
$100,000, I don’t know. : But I was 5 years earning that money. 

Mr. Bonomi. Now, Mr. Gibson 

Mr. Carry. Just a moment: 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson had testified that he hired you, or at least 
gave you these payments, to kind of counterbalance Frankie Carbo 
because you were a bitter enemy of Frankie Carbo. Is that so? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t know what Mr. Gibson said about me or any- 
thing else that way, but I never cared.any too much for Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomt. Would you describe yourself as a bitter enemy of 
Frankie Carbo ? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I ain’t saying a bitter enemy or anything that 
way. I never done any business or had no dealings with him, and: I 
just don’t like him, that’s all. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Gibson ever tell you that he was hiring you 
to counterbalance Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Kearns. No, no; never. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Kearns. Oh, I don’t know how long I’ve ‘known him. He 
has been around quite awhile around boxing, I guess. I don’t know, 
couldn’t say. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know him at the time when he was associated 
with Babe Risko in 1936? 

Mr, Kearns. I believe that’s the first time I heard of him, around 
that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Babe Risko was the middleweight cliampion of the 
world, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe so; yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall the manager on the record of Babe 
Risko was a fellow known as Gabe Genevese ? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know who was ever his manager. In fact—who 
was the manager of him. 

Mr. Bonomi. But, anyway, as far back as 20 or 25 years ago you 
met Frankie Carbo; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know how long I’ve known him. I couldn’t 
say how long or anything else. Around boxing you hear his name 
and I met all kinds of people around the boxing game, I mean. 

Mr. Bonomi. Has Frankie Carbo visited your home in Miami 
Beach ¢ 

Mr. Kearns, Yes; he was down there one day. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall whether he was there some time in 
1955 ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. He was what ? 

Mr. Bonomi. In 1955? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know what—I believe it was some time in 
1955 or something. I don’t know the date. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall about that period that a person named 
Tex Sullivan was standing a chance of losing his license in the State 
of New York as a boxing promoter ? 

Mr. Kxzarns, Yes. I remember now because you asked me those 
questions before. I mean Mr, Daly and his wife and children know 
my children and visit me very often down in Florida and stays at my 
home, and one afternoon Carbo, or morning or noon, I don’t know 
which it was, around noontime I think, Carbo and his wife and a 
fellow called Harry Kelleher pulled up in acar. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you speak into the microphone, please. 

Mr. Kearns. Pulled up in acar and they went into thie yard and out 
in the patio in the back and they talked with some people out in the 
back. f don’t know who was all there then, three or deur different 
people, and I said hello to him, talked around awhile and shortly 
after that, about a half an hour or so, Jim Norris pulled by. Jim 
Norris comes by my home a lot. He goes to the race track and drives 
out and I take a ride out with him now and then, and he come into 





the house and went out in the yard and in the patio there and Carbo | 


and Daly and Norris was all sitting down there talking in the patio. 
And, as I told you at the time, I didn’ 


gest Ted Brenner as a matchmaker in there or something. 
Mr. Bonomi. Yousay Teddy Brenner? 
Mr. Kearns. Teddy Brenner, yes. 


Mr. Bonomzt. Is that the fellow who is now matchmaker for Madi- | 


son Square Garden ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You recall at that time that there was some talk as to 
who should succeed Tex Sullivan as the new matchmaker and pro- 
moter at the St. Nicholas Arena in New York, do you not? 

Mr. Kearns. I think there was some conversation with regard ‘to 
that, and the only thing I know that Mr. Daly, was sitting there, was 
talking about Tex Sullivan as a matchmaker, and I know that you 
asked me at the time what went on and I said I don’t know, I wasn’t 
there. I paid no attention. 
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I wasn’t interested in anything Carbo had to do with anything of 
that sort or that way or in that line, and so you said was Teddy 
Brenner made matchmaker or was he going to be appointed match- 
maker, or anything that way, did Carbo suggest it, and Isays, as far 
as I know I don’t think that Carbo’s going to suggest anything when 
Norris owns the building and does all his ‘own business. Why would 
he ask Carbo ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you understand that the purpose of that meeting 
between Jim Norris and Frankie Carbo was to décide who would 
succeed Tex Sullivan ? 

Mr. Kearns. No; I didn’t know anything about it. I didn’t know 
either one was going to be at my house. I didn’t even give it a thought 
at the time. And I never invited either one of them there, but Norris 
comes by very often and I ride out to the track with them. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Do you recall being interviewed, Mr. Kearns, by me 
and by Mr. James McShane of the subcommittee, on the 29th of 
January 1960? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time do you recall stating as follows, that in 
about 1955 there was a meeting in your home, which was attended by 
Bill Daly, Frankie Carbo, Charley Johnson, and Jim Norris to dis- 
cuss the ousting of Tex Sullivan as promoter at St. Nicholas Arena 
by Commissioner Julius Helfand of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, and that after this meeting was in progress, you and a 
fellow by the name of Andy Nederreiter went out into the yard and 
let Daly, Carko, and Jim Norris discuss this situation? Do you recall 
stating that to me? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. On the 29th of January 1960? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Does that refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomrt. That that took place? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. This meeting between Daly, Norris, and Carbo was 
a to decide who was to be the next matchmaker at St. Nicholas 

rena ? 

Mr. Kearns. I didn’t know it at the time when they come in there 
was any meeting, if there were a meeting, but I heard later that there 
were a meeting in some sort of a way and this was discussed long 
afterward, which I believe I told you at the time, I mean when they 
come there it was unbeknownst that they were coming to me, but some 
way I heard and some way I don’t remember now in talking to you 
that they did have a meeting. I mean that is 4 or 5 months afterward, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Bonomt. I’m sorry, I don’t quite understand. Are you saying 
that. you do recall making this statement and it is true? 

Mr. Krarns. I do; yes; I do recall making the statement. 

Mr. Bonomt. And it is true; is that right? 

Mr. Kearns. It’s true to the extent that they were there, but I 
don’t know at no time they come there for a meeting. I didn’t give 
it a thought what they were coming into the house for, coming into 
the patio for. 
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Mr. Bonomr. But after they came there, you found out it was a 
meeting ? 

Mr. Knarns. I didn’t know it was a meeting, because Jim Norris 
comes by my house all the time. 

Mr. Carry. Just a moment. I don’t think the intention of Mr. 
Kearn’s statement was to the effect that he knew it within a recent 
period after the meeting. I think you interviewed in 1960; did you 
not? 

Mr. Bonomt. I already stated that, Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Carry. He says he learned this sometime subsequent to this 
meeting. He savs he wasn’t aware of the purpose of the meeting 
he didn’t know what was the purpose of the meeting. 

What is he trving to say, and I think his testimony reflects that, is 
that he learned about the purpose of this meeting, he learned it at a 
later time. He didn’t know at the currency of the meeting. 

Mr. Bonomt. I actually prefer Mr. Kearn’s testimony to yours. 

Mr. Carry. But you are trying to paraphrase it incorrectly, Mr. 
Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were there a number of times after that when Frank 
Carbo stopped at your home? 

Mr. Kearns. I think he would come by there a time after that and 
wait with Curley or someone who works with my partners now and 
then. 

Mr. Bonomi. Harry Curley was a trainer, was he not? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; but he didn’t come by to see me, but he prob- 
ably come by to see Daly, so far as that goes. 

Mr. Bonomr. But you certainly, under no circumstances, would 
consider yourself to be a bitter enemy of Frankie Carbo, would you? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I said I was a bitter enemy. I had no conver- 
sation with Carbo there or anyone else, with him, or mixed in with 
him orever did. Everyone knows about that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, when vou were interviewed on the 
29th of January 1960 by me and Mr. McShane, stating. “There is no 
doubt about it. Norris and Carbo run everything in boxing, and when 
thev feel like it they throw vou a bone every once in a while?” 

Mr. Kearns. I can’t—will you repeat that question again ? 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes. 

Do you recall, when you were interviewed on the 29th of January 
1960, stating to me and to Mr. McShane: “There is no doubt about it. 
Norris and Carbo run everything in boxing. and when they feel like 
it they throw you a bone every once in a while?” 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t remember saying that. 

Mr. Ronomt. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know. I don’t remember saying that. 

Mr. Bonomi. No; but is it the fact that Norris and Carbo ran 
everything in boxing and they would throw a bone every once in 
a while to the little fellows? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t remember—I always knew and have known 
and everybody else knows that Norris is a wonderful influence in 
boxing, as far as that goes. As far as Carbo, what dealings he has, 
I know nothing about, and am not interested in anything; and as 
far as Norris goes, he will make good deals and bad deals. I don't 





lars. I didn’t state it in the way—this meant as a different thing. 
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. Mr. Bonomi. You say you managed a fighter named Joey Maxim 
who was lightheavy weight champion of the world? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that in the period from 1951 to 1954 
you had a partner named Salvatore Morelli 4 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall whether or not you paid Mr. Morelli 
in that period about one half of the manager’s share of Joey Maxim’s 
purses ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did that come out to about $70,000 or so ? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know what it amounts to. I don’t remember 
the money we made in those days. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who is this fellow Salvatore Morelli who was your 
partner in the management of Joey Maxim ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, he lives in Chicago. He was the brother of 
Freddie Morelli who owns the Coliseum there, who was with Bishop 
Sheil, was in the CYO and in business on the South Side, and had a 
good name. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is Salvatore Morelli’s occupation ? 

Mr. Kearns. Salvatore is his brother, and when we got the con- 
tract, bought it from the former manager of Maxim, Sally paid 
$7,500 for the contract, and he bought the contract. I didn’t figure 
on taking Maxim at the time. I was promoting at the time out there, 
at the Coliseum. 

Sally bought the fighter, he liked Maxim’s style and everything 
else, and he says, “Jack, I am going to take the fighter and pay for 
him in your name and you have got 25 percent of him with me in 
there.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Morelli ever hold a license in any jurisdic- 
tion as a manager ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. No. He never held a license. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that the fighter was in your name but Mr, Morelli 
was receiving one-half of your share of it? 

Mr. Kearns. We, after expenses and everything else was deducted, 
why we, cut the money up. 

Mr. Bonomt. I do not believe that you answered the question as 


to what Mr. Morelli’s occupation was. I am speaking of Salvatore 
Morelli. 


Mr. Kearns. Yes, Salvatore. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is his occupation ? 

Mr. Kearns. His occupation—he works for his brother there and, 
as far as I know, he is still working in there around on the Coliseum 
and different things that Freddie has him to do, and I think at one 
time he made book or something out there. 

Mr. Bonomi. So he used to make book out there ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. What is his business outside of “making book” ? 

_Mr. Kearns. I don’t know what his business is now. He has been 
sickly. I don’t think he has been in any business now. 


_ Mr. Bonomi. What was his business at the time he was your partner 
in the management of Joey Maxim? 
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Mr. Kearns. He was in the Coliseum at the time with his brother 
Freddy Morelli. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did he do there? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know. He had a half a dozen businesses 
around there; whether he was a manager or what I know they had 
managers and everything else; I guess he probably was on the pay- 
roll, I just don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was hein the jukebox business ? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know whether he was or not. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do I understand you correctly—during the time that 
he was your partner, all you knew was that he helped his brother 
Freddy around the Coliseum and made book? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I knew his brother Freddy helped him. Freddy 
done all the negotiations, probably, for Salvatore, and Salvatore has 
been a sickly sort of a fellow all his life, 1 guess, and Freddy handles 
everything for Freddy—for Salvatore. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Kearns, in your testimony you have men- 
tioned the International Boxing Managers Guild. That name has 
come up in the testimony on other occasions in the course of this 
hearing. Could you tell us a little more about this organization? 
No. 1, who belonged to it or who was eligible to belong ? 

Mr. Kearns. We ll, along 1945 or 1950 or the later 1940’s, around 
there, New York had a guild, managers guild or something in New 
York City, had it for years. 

California had a guild out there of their own out on the west coast, 
and several other States and cities where boxing was very large, they 
had little guilds among the managers themselves. 

And along about 1952, in there, I met in New York with some of 
the guild members and everything else, and a fellow called Murray 
Frank, he is a union lawyer back there, and one thing and another, 
and he says, “Why don’t you people all consolidate and make one 
organization together.” 

‘And after a meeting in New York and a couple of meetings that 
way with their local guild in there, why, they made arrangement to 
get a big affiliation together called the International or National 
Guild. 

So that was organized out in Chicago, and managers from Cali- 
fornia and from Philadelphia, St. Louis and, I guess, ‘that come from 
all out there for the organization of that guild, and that is where 
the guild was formed. 

Senator Dirksen. Did any other countries have representation, 
like Canada and France? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. Canada, France, and then after it was or- 
ganized we had about 17, 18 chapters, Mexico, Canada, California all 
over, I mean in different places, and it was the managers’ guild, and 
at that time I started, after it was organized and one thing and an- 
other, I went to Joe Keenan, who was with the electricians in that 
way, and I talked to Joe, and I said I would like to meet Meany, that 
I would like to unionize this guild and put a federation toget er on 
this whole thing, and he said, “all right.” 

So I met Meany, made a date to meet him, and I met him in Florida 
in 1954, and had a long talk with George about it, and he says, “Well, 

we are interested,” and he said, “We’ll put you in with one of the 
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A’s,” he says, “We'll give you another A, and we will make it the 
five A’s.” So—but he said, “You will have to have your fighters and 
trainers and seconds and everybody in there. Just as long as you have 
got managers in there you are nothing but a lot of businessmen. You 
have got to have the laborers there to self-support and everything else 
in that way.” 

So he went on for that thing, and it has never been organized yet, 
although I have been trying to organize and everything else with 
it since then; and I have been trying to organize now an international 
federation of professional sports. 

Senator Dirksen. How many members did the guild have? 


Mr. Kearns. The guild had, I think, about, altogether about 500, 
400 or 500 members. 


Senator Dirksen. Scattered around ? 

Mr. Krarns. Scattered around in each city; yes. 

Senator Dirxsen. And in 18 or 20 chapters. 

Mr. Kearns. Each city, I think—I don’t know what New York had. 
They had the most managers, and out in California, but that 

Senator Dirksen. Did the members pay dues? Were there mem- 
bership fees ? 

Mr. Kearns. The members paid dues; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you have a constitution and bylaws? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. We had something on the order of the AFL, the 
bylaws. It was set up by Murray Frank, who was the union lawyer, 
and he put it together for us. 

Senator Dirksen. How did you collect your dues? Did you assess 
members ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, each guild, I mean in each guild, where they were 
they collected their dues from the members, pay them to their guild. 

Senator Dirksen. And then remitted to the international ? 

Mr. Kearns. And then they remitted to the international; yes. The 
international office was in New York City. 

Senator Dirksen. Just asa general question, what were the revenues 
of the guild from memberships? 

Mr. Kearns. What ? 

Senator Dirksen. I say what revenue, how many dollars in revenue, 
in the course of a year did the guild derive from these memberships? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, they didn’t have a big membership or anything 
inthat way. Ihave no idea of that. 

Senator Dirksen. Was it much or little? 

Mr. Kearns. No, no; it was not much. And afterward the inves- 
tigation come on in New York over the trouble with boxing and one 
thing and another, and I think Hogan asked for all the books of the 
guild and everything else in that way and, in fact, New York is so far 
away that I was on the road most of the time; I didn’t take actual 
part in the last few years in the guild in New York. 

Senator Dirksen. You were the secretary of the guild? 

Mr. Kearns. What? 

Senator Dirksen. You were the secretary of the guild? 

Mr. Kearns. I was the secretary ; yes. 

Senator Dirxsen. For how long did you hold that position ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I don’t know. Probably 3—a couple of years, 
3 years or something; 2 years. 
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Senator Dirksen. What were your general functions? Precisely 
what did this guilddo? Was itasocial organization ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I didn’t do much as a secretary because I didn’t 
pay much attention to that angle, only in coming to meetings, and 
when they wanted me. 

Charlie Johnson, who was president of the first guild in New York, 
they voted him in out there and made him president of the national 
guild, the big guild, and in that way he handled practically every- 
thing in his own office with it. 

Senator Drrxsen. Did the guild have any kind of authority to 
speak with respect to what managers did, what licensing operations 
were underway, who fought whom? I am just curious about the 
guild. 
~ Mr. Kearns. No. The guild, all the guild wanted was to get the 
best conditions they could on television for their fi hters, and when 
the guild first started their first guild in there, I lieve they were 
getting $200 on television, and then they got it moved up to $1,500, 
and then when the national come into it, the national got it up to 
$4,000, and a minimum of $4,000. 

Of course, the people who had television at that time for cham- 
pionship fights or other fights, why, they paid you more money, and 
some fighter on there with a manager that had a good card, would 
draw a “good box office, they would get more money than some of the 
others would get. But they would practically have the minimum, 
they were getting the minimum which was $4,000. 

Senator Dirksen. Did it have some stated headquarters where mem- 
bers foregathered? Wasthere a place they met? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; they had a meeting hall in New York and 
everything else, guild L beailanenenneat 

Senator Dirksen. Did they bargain there from time to time? I 
would assume that when managers got together 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; they had meetings there all the time in New 
York, guild meetings and everything else. 

Senator Dirksen. But did they bargain with respect to fighters, as 
to who fights whom ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; they bargained. They tried to make the best 
terms and get fighters work and do whatever they could for them. 

Senator Dirksen. Is the guild still in existence? 

Mr. Kearns. No; the guild was broken up. 

Senator Dirksen. How long ago? 

Mr. Kearns. I think in 1955 or 1956 or something. I don’t remem- 
ber just when. 

Senator Dirksen. Did it just fall apart? 

Mr. Kearns. No. They had some trouble with Helfand. 

Senator Dirksen. With what ? 

Mr. Kearns. With Helfand, and the investigation in the New York 
Guild because there were a lot of people mixed up into it that they 
didn’t want or something that way, and Hogan sent for the books of 
the guild, has them down there, went over them all that way, and when 
Helfand—I think it was 1955 or 1956—broke up the New York chap- 
ter of the guild, wouldn’t use anyone from the guild from the New 
ee chapter, but they used people from the guild out of town than 

New York. Other fighters from the guild were used out of town. 
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So when that was broken up and everything else, all the majority of 
Madison Square Garden closed, the guild dwindled away. 


Senator Dirxsen. If they had a charter, was the charter sur- 
rendered ? 


Mr. Kearns. They had no charter. 
Senator Dirxsen. They had no charter? 
Mr. Kearns. No. 

Senator Dirksen. It wasn’t incorporated ? 
Mr. Kearns. Yes; it was incorporated. Yes; it was incorporated ; 
es. 
‘ Senator Dmxksen. Was court action taken to dissolve it? 

Mr. Kearns. Court action was taken and everything else on it. I 
don’t remember because I wasn’t in New York at the time those investi- 
gations was going on. 

Senator Dirksen. So the guild does not exist today ? 

Mr. Kearns. It does not exist any more; it is not existing any more. 

Senator Dirksen. Neither the national guild nor the international 
guild? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Senator Dirksen. So there is no trade organization of managers 
today ? 

Mr. Kearns. No; there is nothing at all today, and that is—— 

Senator Dmxksen. Are you trying to reorganize the guild? 

Mr. Kearns. I am trying to reorganize boxing, not the guild, I 
am not trying to reorganize. I am trying to organize a federation 
that will take all professional sports in. 

I think it is time that we had in the Federal court or the Federal 
commissions, whatever you may say, in the legislature that they get in 
back of not only boxing but all professional sports; and I think if we 
had a good organization where they were all organized and—for in- 
stance, I was out with Bishop Sheil, and talked with the bishop, which 
he has done more for boxing than anyone I know, years Packy McFar- 
land with him, that almost started the CYO, the Catholic Youth 
Association, and I asked him if I could get a union and got affiliated 
with some union, didn’t make no difference, I wanted a union so we 
could be affiliated with, and if he would become head of the pension. 

In that way the fighters could get a pension, they could get welfare, 
hospitalizations, and everything else that they don’t have today. 

You take any little fighter today, when he walks in—I know this 
just happened not long ago, I won’t mention the city or place—and 
he said to the promoter, he says, “I just hurt my hand oad I can’t go 
on tomorrow night.” 


So the matchmaker says, “hurt your hand?” Why didn’t you let 
me know?” 

“T just hurt it yesterday and I can’t even close it,” and he said to 
this fellow, he says, “can I borrow $10 off you to go and see a doctor 
to get it fixed and put me on next week ?” 

Well, he said, “you borrowed 20 off me already, haven’t you?” He 
says, “haven’t you got enough ?” 

So the boy come out and was telling me the angle. So things like 
that, little things of that sort, we have got to help, and we have got to 


help the boxers and any of them get ill or anything else, you have got 
nothing to look forward to. 
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You just wanted to go with Basilio here on the boxing commissions. 

You have 48 States in boxing, you have probably that many boxing 
commissions. They are appointments of all of them, but the majority 
of them know nothing about boxing that is on the boxing commission, 
and then that’s on there, then they formed a self-appointed, appointed 
themselves as the NBA, and they now tell you how to fight, who not 
to fight, the ratings of the fighter, where they belong, and who is 
champion and everything else, and in the last year I have had Archie 
Moore’s title taken away from him twice by the NBA. 

Senator Dirxsen. I am familiar with the good work that Bishop 
Sheil has done in the field in the CYO. But let me ask you a resid- 
ual question: On the basis of conditions and circumstances which 
or obtain in the boxing business, what do you see as a future 

or boxing? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I see a great future for boxing if the Federal 
Government will get in back of it. But if they do get in back of it 
they have got to put someone in boxing. 

Senator Dirksen. They have to do what? 

Mr. Kearns. That knows the element of boxing, knows the boxing 
game, and there is good and bad in every walk of life, and people 
that knows boxing and clean kids coming up, they come out of the 
Golden Gloves, out of the CYO today, and they are champions, where 
have they got to go? If they want to continue fighting they win the 
Golden Gloves, within the CYO, and in that way, they are left on the 
street alone. If anything happens to them they have no benefits, they 
have got no welfare and nothing to take care of it. 

And with a Federal organization in back of boxing, I think it 
would be the best thing in boxing, but the organization should put 
someone in boxing that knows what boxing is, and keep in the good 
element, and the bad element out of boxing. 

And I will suggest if they ever do pass on something like that 
that they put someone in that knows boxing, and I think that Mr. 
Bonomi, after all his investigation in the boxing game, would make 
a good commissioner. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bonomi. How can I ask any more questions, Mr. Kearns? 
{ Laughter. | 

May I ask you this, however: Are you in favor of eliminating the 
Palermos and the Carbos and other people of that ilk from the box- 
ing game? 

Mr. Kearns. I am in favor of eliminating all people that don’t 
belong in boxing, and we have a lot in boxing that don’t belong in 
there. But you have that in every other organization, and the only 
way that you can clean it up is a man that understands who belongs 
in it and who don’t. 

Mr. Krrrrrm. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Krrrrre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns, I would like to ask you a few questions in connection 
with what was said earlier, and also in connection with what you said 
just recently. 

First of all, it was called to your attention that Mr. Truman Gib- 
son had testified here that money was given to you because he thought 
that you could make sure that fighters would be supplied without 
interruption by strikes. 
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Do you have any idea why Mr. Gibson thought that you could pre- 
vent strikes ? 

Mr. Karns. Why? I have a lot of contacts in boxing, know the 
people all in boxing, know everybody in “a in the press line. I 
think they knew that I could get good press for them, which they 
weren’t getting at the time; and he thought that I could do a lot 
of things by being as long in boxing as I have been, that other people 
couldn’t do. 

Mr. Krrrrie. This we understand, but he emphasized particularly 
the fact that he thought you could prevent strikes. Why strikes, 
of all possible things? 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know what he meant by that. 

Mr. Kirrrim. You don’t 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Kirrrre. You have been in this field for 60 years, have you not? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrim. We have had testimony here that sometimes fighters 
could not get a fight or they could not get another fighter to fight 
against them. We also had testimony that there have been strikes in 
tae field. Who would be striking? You have been in this field; you 

now. 

Mr. Kearns. I don’t know. I don’t never engage in any strikes 
and don’t know anything about strikes; and as far as managers goes, 
there are a lot of top managers, good managers. You are liable to go 
out and sell a fighter or sell a promoter and put a match in that some 
other manager couldn’t put over. It is practically up to the manager 
to go out and get those kind of fights, and how he sells his fighter. 

Mr. Krrrrie. I understand that. But you are pretty well informed, 
I assume, probably as well as anybody in this field. | There have been 
strikes in this field, have there not? Have there been cases where there 
was a strike? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, there have been a lot of disturbances in there, 
but E don’t know of any strikes, to tell you the truth. I don’t know 
why they would strike. 

Mr. Krrrrte. You do not recall any strike by any people connected 
with the fighting business? Maybe not, the fighters themselves: 

Mr. Kearns. Not as I know of, no. 

Mr. Krrrrie. You do not ? 

Mr. Kearns. Oh, yes, I'do.,,, They have boycotted, I believe in-Néw 
York at one time, a long time ago before I was ever in New York; and 
I think they have had some other little boycotts around on: accdunt of 
not. the IBC or not of them, but somie local. little network people would 
put on fights and not pay the kids any, that probably the professionals 
would object, something that way, 

Mr. Krrrrte. So.there have been cases of strikes by people who are 
not really in the fighting business ? 

Mr. Kearns,. That is right. 

Mr, Krrrrie.. But some related workers; is that right ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, 

Mr. Krrrrm. Do you have any ‘contiéctions with any people or 
oreaHiRATOnS that could directly or indirectly cause ai strike of this 
ype? 

Mr. Kearns. No, absolutely not. 
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Mr. Krrrrm. You don’t. 

Let me ask you another question concerning what the chairman here 
asked you about, the International Boxing Managers Guild. You 
told him it is not in operation any longer, and you told him you were 
in “rg of organizing or you would like to organize a union; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Tell me, have you made any attempts to organize 
either a managers’ guild or a professional sportsmen’s guild within 
the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Kearns. I have talked to the Teamsters, I mean the union, the 
Teamsters, I have talked to them. I would like to be affiliated not 
only with the Teamsters, the AFL-CIO or anyone we could get af- 
filiation to be known as a union with. 

Mr. Krrrrre. You would like to deal with any union ? 

Mr. Kearns. With any union; yes. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Have you negotiated particularly with the Interna- 
tional Teamsters Union? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I have talked to everybody around, and I talked 
to Meany before I talked to the Teamsters on it, and Joe Keenan. 

Mr. Krrrrire. You are pretty well acquainted with Mr. Harry Gib- 
bons and Mr. James Hoffa ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I met them. I have talked to them both, and I 
wrote them a letter and I have asked them for—— 

Mr. Krrrere. Did you, within the last 2 weeks, go over to the head- 
quarters of the International Teamsters Union? Did you have lunch 
there ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I have been over there. I go in there every time 
I come into Washington, mostly. 

Mr. Krrrete. So you are in the process of negotiating with them? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I am still negotiating with any union that we 
can get a charter from. Nothing is definite so far on anything. 

Mr. Krrrri. Do you suppose, from all your experience, that if the 
manager or fighters were organized, let us say, within another 
federation or within a big international of labor that this would 
strengthen them in a way whereby they could be using other groups 
to create strikes or to control this field more effectively ? 

Mr. Kearns. No, not whatsoever. 

Mr. Krrram. You don’t think this is too likely then? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Krrrraie. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Bonomr. No; I have not. 

Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Kearns, we, thank you for coming. You 
have been a good, responsive witness. It is rather interesting to see 
one who has been a tradition in himself in the boxing world. We 
appreciate your cooperation and coming before the committee. 

Mr. Kearns. Senator, I want to thank you and your board and all 
of you, and if anything I can do to help in any way organize a fed- 
eration or something that will help not only boxing but also profes- 
sional sports, I think something like that should be put together. 

Senator Dirksen. You might address your very fine talents to that 
general subject. 
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Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you. 

Mr. Carrey. Mr. Chairman, may I make one request of the com- 
mittee ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Carey? 

Mr. Carey. I think it is quite apparent that Mr. Kearns is quite an 
old man. I have been with him for 4 days, and I have had a great 
deal of difficulty 

Senator Dirxsen. I take exception to the word “old.” He is 79 
years young. 

Mr. Carey. Young man, and I have had a great deal of difficulty in 
trying to get him to refresh his recollection. It has not been an easy 
task. In fact, he doesn’t hear well in the right ear, and the left ear, 
as you notice, I have been using extensively and ineffectively. He 
sometimes misinterpreted what I said. 

I should like to make this request to the committee as an element 
of fairness. I would like to have the opportunity of getting the 
transcript of the record today and to go over it with Mr. Kearns. I 
think there are some changes we would like to make. I do not con- 
sider them of substance, but I think in order to have an accurate 
record I would like permission of this committee to do that. 

Senator Dirksen. I am sure Mr. Dixon, Mr. Bonomi, and others 
‘an certainly agree on that matter, and it is the disposition of the com- 
mittee always to be fair. 

Mr. Carey. All right. 

Mr. Dixon. If there is one of substance, will you subscribe to it 
under oath? 

Mr. Carey. What? 

Mr. Dixon. If there is something you would like to add to the 
record because Mr. Kearns has been under oath and because it will be 
consistent, to have him subscribe to it under oath ? 

Mr. Carey. Absolutely. If it is of substance, I think that is fair. 

Mr. Dixon. All witness are accorded the privilege of examining a 
transcript and to suggest changes in the transcript on the basis of 
grammar, to make it read better, but not of substance. 

Mr. Carey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. But if there is a substantive change that you are recom- 
mending, because we do not want to put Mr. Kearns to the task of 
coming back here and being examined, have him subscribe to it under 
oath. 

Mr. Carey. I recognize that. 

Senator Dirksen. You just want clarification, Mr. Carey ? 

Mr. Carry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Senator Drrxsen. I think the committee will recess and we will re- 
sume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. Insofar as I know, our first witness 
will be Mr. DeJohn, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bonomi. DeJohn and Netro, who are the comanagers of Car- 
men Basilio. 

Senator Dmxksen. Fine. So the committee stands in recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, December 8, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND Monoproiy 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in the caucus 
room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Everett M. Dirksen pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman), and Dirksen. 

Also present: Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; Horace 
L. Flurry, counsel; John G. Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. 
Chumbris, counsel for the minority; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for 
the minority; George E. Clifford, assistant counsel; Thomas C. Wil- 
liams, attorney; Robert L. Turley, investigator; James P. McShane, 
investigator ; Louis W. Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, editorial 
director; and Gladys E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Dirksen. Gentlemen, if you will take your seats, we will 
proceed with the hearing this morning. 

Mr. Bonomi, I believe you wanted to have Mr. Turley take the chair? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dir«sen. For a brief statement. 

Mr. Turley, will you take the chair. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Turley will be questioned by Mr. 
Williams. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. TURLEY, STAFF INVESTIGATOR— 
Resumed 


Mr. Witu1aMs. Mr. Turley, yesterday Mr. Jack Kearns testified as 
toa person named Salvatore Morelli. 

We have from Mr. Kearns information, or information that Mr. 
Kearns supplied to us, the figures that were paid to Mr. Morelli for 
the years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. They amount to $69,408.37. 

Mr. Turley, have you made an investigation into the background of 
Mr. Salvatore Morelli? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes. 

We made an inquiry at the Chicago Crime Commission regarding 
Mr. Morelli. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Would you tell the subcommittee what was found ? 

Mr. Turtey. Salvatore Morelli is a Chicago, Il., resident and is in 
partnership in the Century Music Co., a large Chicago jukebox firm. 
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His business associates include his brother Fred M. Morelli, Daniel 
Palaggi, and Mamie Kempton, who is the widow of the former owner 
Dennis Cooney. 

In a report compiled for the subcommittee by the Chicago Crime 
Commission director, Virgil Peterson, Cooney is identified as a one- 
time Capone gang vice lord in Chicago’s first ward. 

It states that Cooney became an important underworld figure by 
keeping the brothels m line for Al Capone. 

According to the report, Salvatore Morelli reputedly was a gunman 
for the notorious Ailello brothers gang, and was arrested in 1928 in 
connection with the gangland slaying of Chicago mobster Antonio 
Lombardo. 

This report further states that Morelli was freed of this charge 
because of insufficient evidence. 

Mr. Wruui1ams. Was there anything further on Mr. Morelli? 

Mr. Turtzy. Not at this time. 

Mr. Waiux1aMs. That is all we have. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the Morelli to whom Mr. Kearns referred 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Witxtrams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Is Mr. DeJohn in the room ? 

Mr. DeJohn, let me swear you. 

Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. DeJoun. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN DeJOHN, SYRACUSE, N.Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
CHARLES R. RINALDO, ATTORNEY 


Senator Dirksen. What is your full name? 

Mr. DeJoun. John DeJohn. 

Senator Dirksen. How do you spell it? 

Mr. DeJoun. D-e-J-o-h-n; first-name is John. 

Senator Dirksen. Where do you live? 

Mr. DeJoun. I live at 308 Chester Road, Syracuse 4, N.Y. 

Senator Dirksen. How old are you? 

Mr. DeJoun. I am 47 years old. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have a family ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I am married and have three daughters, ages 7, 14, 
and 17. 

Senator Dirksen. What is your business? 

Mr. DeJoun. Right now at the present. moment I am unemployed. 
In some parts of the country I was a boxing manager, and I lost my 
license in New York State and in certain States where I am still— 
where I can still be able to work, and when I go abroad, and I partly 
manage my brother Mike DeJohn. 

Senator Dirksen. Your brother Mike DeJohn? 

Mr. DpJoun. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. In what division does he fight ? 

Mr. DeJonn. He is a heavyweight. 

Senator Dirksen. How old is he? 

Mr. DeJoun. He is 28, 29 years old. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you ever been a fighter? 
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Mr. DeJoun. No. We have seven brothers; six of them have been 
fighters, 

Senator Dirksen. Six are fighters? 

Mr. DeJoun. They have been boxing for the past 25 years. 

Senator Dirksen. Are they all presently in the boxing business? 

Mr. DeJonn. Only one is boxing and that is Mike DeJohn. 

Senator Dirksen. Heavyweight? 

Mr. DeJoun. He is the No. 5 heavyweight in the world today. 

Senator Dirksen. He is No. 5% 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you manage any other fighters? 

Mr. DsJoun. I used to manage other fighters, but they didn’t 
get too far outside of Carmen Basilio. 

Senator Dirksen. Were you one of his managers ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I was listed as a comanager. 

Senator Drrxsen. A comanager? 

Mr. DeJoun. I was a manager, but Joe Netro and I became co- 
managers because he had a half interest in the fighter. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you presently his comanager? 

Mr. DeJoun. At the present time now? No, 

Senator Dirksen. Do you hold any licenses presently ? 

Mr. DeJonn. Presently I hold a license in the State of Colorado. 

Senator Drrxsen. Is that the only one? 

Mr. DeJonn. As a trainer and a second. 

Senator Dirksen. How many licenses did you hold at one time? 

Mr. DeJoun. At onetime I had a California license, I had a Florida 
license, a New York State license, I had a license in Oregon. That 
is about it, as I can remember. 

Senator Dirksen. Have all of those been revoked ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, they haven’t been revoked, because I haven’t 
been notified. The only one that was revoked, in fact it wasn’t re- 
voked, was the one in New York State. I didn’t apply because my 
license ran out in 1958, and I had a hearing here last January—no, the 
license ran out in 1958 in New York State, and I was supposed to 
renew. I didn’t renew it. 

Senator Dirxsen. Normally how long do these licenses run? 

Mr. DeJoun. They run for 12 months. 

Senator Dmxsen. Is that uniform in all States? 

Mr. DeJoun. Practically. 

Senator Dirksen. And then you must renew? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Senator Dirxsen. You have to submit a written application for 
renewal ? 

Mr. DrJoun. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you licensed in foreign countries also or 
don’t they—— 

Mr. DeJoun. Foreign countries—I was over in England, and I 
didn’t apply for a license there because there was no need to, I was 
told. 

Senator Dirxsen. No need for a license? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, there is a manager’s license, but since we went 


over there for one fight it was just a fighter took a license out. 


Senator Dirrxsen. Do Canada and Mexico require licenses? 
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Mr. DeJoun. I presume so. 

Senator Dirksen. It was indicated yesterday and restated that 
you had been manager or comanager or coowner of Carmen Basilio, 
who testified yesterday. 

Mr. DeJoun. I testified yesterday ? 

Senator Dirksen. No; he did. 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. When did that relationship with Mr. Basilio 
terminate? 

Mr. DpJoun. That terminated this past January. 

Senator Dirksen. January of 1960? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I am not positive. I want to be correct, I 
want to be put that that is the right date, but it was sometime— 
excuse me, when was that hearing—in January. My attorney here 
says he believes it was in January. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you care to assign the reason for the 
termination of that relationship ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. You see, I had a hearing in New York State, 
and they found me guilty where I broke a rule 12. 

Senator Dirksen. What kind of a hearing? 

Mr. DeJoun. The hearing there was for payments made to Gabe 
Genovese. 

Senator Dirksen. I mean, before what kind of a body—a court, 
a commission ¢ 

Mr. DsJoun. It was a commission hearing. 

Senator Dimxsen. New York State? 

Mr. DsJoun. New York State Athletic Commission hearing. 

Senator Dirksen. You were certified to come and appear under 
charges, I take it? 

Mr. DeJoun. It wasn’t a charge. There was no specified charges 
against me. I was just called in for a hearing as a witness, and 
through that hearing, after the hearing was over with, I was noti- 
fied—I wasn’t notified, I read in the papers where I was barred for 
life in New York State from. boxing. 

Senator Dirksen. For life? 

Mr. DeJonn. For life. 

So I felt at that time that there was an injustice because, it. was 
an injustice because, I thought that the penalty was too severe, and 
because it was claimed that I paid money to a person called Gabe 
Genovese. 

Senator Dirksen. Was a formal order entered by the commission 
to that, effect ? 

Mr. DeJoun. There was an order. 

Senator Dirxsen. So an order is presently on the books of the 
commission 

Mr. DeJoun. It is on the books of the commission. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). Which bars you—— 

Mr. DeJoun. And I am appealing that. 

Senator Dirksen. Let me just finish the question. 

There is then on the books of the commission an order which bars 
you for life from operating as a boxing manager, is that correct? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. In New York State? 
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Mr. DeJoun. That’s right. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the reason for it? 

Mr. DeJoun. The reason for it was that I paid money to a person 
called Gabe Genovese and, as far as the commission is concerned, 
they are right in that one respect where they claimed that I should 
have notified them that if any other person besides myself or Basilio 
had any other party was receiving money from the purses, that they 
were supposed to be notified. 

Well, through ignorance I failed to notify them. I didn’t report 
it, rather, but I did report the payments in my income taxes as 
expenses. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. DeJohn, I try not to assume anything or 
let anything that is a mere allegation get into the record, except for 
what it really is. 

So there was an allegation that you did accept-money and that you 
violated the commission rule in failing to notify that you had ac- 
cepted money or that you had paid money ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Right. 

Senator Drr«sen. I think at this point, for the continuity of the 
record, I should ask you whether that allegation was substantially 
legal, whether it was proved ? 

Mr. Rrnatpo. May I intervene, please ? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Rrnarpo. At that time I was not Mr. DeJohn’s attorney, a 
Mr. Gold was. 

In any event, he was served with a subpena. He appeared as a 
witness, and we assumed that in the ordinary course of law that he 
would then be presented with charges, if any. 

Instead of being presented with charges there came out an order 
punishing him. There was never any charge or allegation of mis- 
conduct except in the final order of the punishment. 

Then I took over after that, and we appealed under article 78 of the 
CPA, we appealed to the Supreme Court. 

There we lost that, and we appealed, and we are now appealing to 
the appellate division, first department there on the ground—on var- 
ious grounds which, of course, are in the record. 

Senator Dirrxsen. Is that appeal still pending ? 

Mr. Rrnatpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. I am glad to know that because we do want to 
be careful not to do or say anything that would prejudice that appeal. 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. If he is presently before the appellate court. 
Mr. Rrnaxpo. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So I hope that we will be very circumspect about 
it. 

Mr. Rrnaupo. Yes. You see, these questions have legal implications. 

Senator Dirxsen. I know. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. And I think that Mr. DeJohn has already stated some 
general answers which really are not reflective of the actual legal 
points in question, and they are not correct. 

a be that as it may, he is here to testify and we will let it go at 
that. 

Senator Dirksen. Let me ask you, Mr. Bonomi, would you say on 
the basis of the questions I have asked that anything prejudicial to 
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the appeal has gotten into the record this morning, because if it has— 
and I think like a lawyer—lI believe those things should be stricken 
from the record, just in ease, because nothing that is prejudicial to 
the appeal 

Mr. Rrnaupo. May I suggest this: For instance, he said they were 
correct about payments. Well, we have substantial evidence to prove 
that Mr. Genovese performed various services, and the payments were 
for various services. 

Second, that he was not a manager in the sense, in any definitive 
way, as described by the law, as a manager would be described, and so 
on and on. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Rrnaupo. And so that his answers do not necessarily reflect the 
truth. 

Senator Dimxsen. Let me suggest, before I turn this over to Mr. 
Bonomi, if you think something prejudicial did appear in the record 
this morning, and this is a public record, as you know 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). Which can be used, and it can be 
cited, that you would discuss that with Mr. Bonomi to make sure that 
we in no way prejudice a pending appeal. 

Mr. Bonomi. Senator Dirksen, Mr. DeJohn appeared before the 
New York County Grand Jury on three occasions and gave sworn 
testimony concerning these payments to Gabriel Genovese. That 
testimony was publicly released by court order to the New York State 
Athletic Commission. At the New York State Athletic Commission 
hearing, Mr. DeJohn again gave sworn evidence concerning the pay- 
ments to Gabriel Genovese. That testimony is public, so that on a 
number of occasions Mr. DeJohn has given sworn testimony concern- 
ing many of the matters which the subcommittee may go into today. 
All of these matters have been made public and were taken under 
oath. 

Senator Dirksen. I want to be scrupulously fair when a court pro- 
ceeding is still pending to make sure that if the party in interest is 
still before the court, so to speak, that we do nothing or say nothing 
that will prejudice that record. 

Mr. Bonomi, then, at this point I think you can take over. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. DeJohn, you have stated that you were the 
licensed comanager of Carmen Basilio during the 1950's; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you the licensed comanager until about 1959 

Mr. DeJoun. Licensed comanager in 1959 ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes; until about 1959. 


Mr. DeJoun. No. The last time I held a license, I guess, was 1958. : 


Mr. Bonomi. Now, did you state—— 
Mr. DeJoun. New York State. 


Mr. Bonomz. Did you state that during the period while you were | 


the licensed comanager of Carmen Basilio, your partner was a person 
named Joseph Netro? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, he is comanager, assignee, whatever—— 

Mr. Bonomi. He was your comanager, was he not ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right; he was the comanager. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Will you speak into the microphone, 

Mr. DeJoun. If you used the word “partner,” why, partner 

Mr. Rinatpo. May I intervene again? Mr. Netro was an assignee. 

Mr. Bonomi. Excuse me, Mr. Rinaldo, but may we please have the 
testimony from the witness himself. He is the person who is con- 
cerned 

Mr. Rrnatpo. Yes, 

Mr. Bonomi. In this matter, and I am sure that the subcommittee 
would like to hear his testimony. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. Yes, indeed. But we have the expression “partner,” 
we have the expression “assignee,” and possibly a venturer. 

Now, Mr. DeJohn could hardly be able to describe these. I am tell- 
ing you what is a matter of record at the commission, that there was 
an assignment of Mr. DeJohn of the managerial contract, a 50-percent 
assignment of his interest to Mr. Netro, and that is it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. DeJohn, do you know a person named Gabriel 
Genovese ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I have known Gabriel Genovese for, since the late 
thirties or about 1933, somewheres around there. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know him at the time that he was the manager 
of Babe Risko, the former middleweight champion ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know this man Frankie Carbo ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known him? 

Mr. DeJoun. Known him since 1939. I met him in 1939, but I 
wasn’t too well acquainted with him, and I got to know him a little 
better around 1947, 1948, I guess. 

Mr. Bonomi. Under what circumstances did you get to know him a 
little better ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I met him in different hotel lobbies, restaurants, 
while I was with Gabe Genovese. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Mr. Carbo as a friend or associate of 
this man Gabriel Genovese? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that how you originally met Mr. Carbo, through 
Gabe Genovese? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I would say, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were present yesterday, were you not, when 
Herman Wallman testified ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. : 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the sworn testimony of Herman Wall- 
man concerning a meeting at the Warwick Hotel in New York between 
you, Frankie Carbo, Angel Lopez and Mr. Wallman ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I guess I heard that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear Mr. Wallman testify that that meeting 
was before a bout between Carmen Basilio and Kid Gavilan for the 
world’s welterweight championship in 1953 ? 

_ Mr. DeJoun. You mean if I heard the conversation at this par- 
ticular restaurant ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear Mr. Wallman testify to that effect ? 
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Mr. DeJoun. Yes, I heard Mr. Wallman say that. Yes, I heard 
Mr. Wallman say that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you present at a meeting in the Hotel Warwick 
during 1953 before the Gavilan-Basilio bout at which were present 
Frankie Carbo, Angel Lopez, Herman Wallman, and yourself? 

Mr. DeJoun. You said that was in 1953? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is what Mr. Wallman said. 

Mr. DeJoun. The meeting took place in 1953, he said. I don’t 














recall that. To the best of my memory I don’t recall that meeting | 


in 1953. 

May I add that there was a conference or what you call a con- 
ference, there was a sort of a meeting there, and this meeting, in my 
mind, I think it took place around 1954, and the discussion was that 
at the time Saxton was the champion of the world, and Saxton was 
going to fight Tony DeMarco in Boston, and Basilio at that time 

was the No. 1 welterweight contender, and he was getting what you 
would call the run-a-round, and Saxton had taken the title away 
from Gavilan in Philadelphia, and there was talk, you know, as 1 
told you once before, that I would seek his advice and ‘discussion: 

Mr. Bonomr. When you say you asked his advice, you mean the 
advice of Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. This meeting took place where, in New York City? 

Mr. DeJonn. Took place in New York City. It could have been 
at the Warwick, like Hymie said, but Hymie said 

Mr. Rinatpo. Just a minute. He did not complete answering the 
question. I suggest that you—I suggest that the witness continue 
with the answer to your original question as to the meeting, without 
interruption, if you please. 

Mr. Bonomi.’ What is your objection, Mr. Rinaldo? 

Mr. Rrnarpo. Interrupting the answer which you anticipated ; in 
other words, have him complete his answer without interruption and 
then continue your questioning. 

Senator Dirksen. You can answer in full. 

Mr. Bonomi. This meeting was in New York, is that right, Mr. 
DeJohn ? 








Mr. DreJonn. To the best of my memory, I think it was—yes, it | 
was in New York. But, you see, now you say it was in 1953. Hymie t 
says it was in 1953 and, to the best of my memory, I think it was in | 


1954 because Gavilan wasn’t champion so, therefore, what Hymie 
Wallman swore to he doesn’t know what he is talking ‘about. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was present at that meeting outside of you and 
Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, that I was there—I believe from what I can 
remember, that I was "asked that same question in the grand jury the 
first time that I appeared there, and that Mr. Scotti at that time 
had sent me outside to refresh my memory, and I was out there for 
about 5 minutes, and I came back in again and I still couldn’t re- 
member who was there. 

Mr. Bonomi. All that you recall is that you were there and Frankie 
Carbo was there; is that correct ? 

Mr. DeJonn. Well, Hymie was also there. 
Mr. Bonomr. And Hymie Wallman? 
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Mr. DeJonn. Hymie Wallman was there, and there was a few, a 
couple of other fellows there, but I dont’ exactly remember who they 
were. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was “Blinky” Palermo there ? 

Mr. DeJoun. It is possible that he could have been there. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was your conversation with Mr. Carbo on that 
occasion ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, he didn’t have any particular conversation with 
me as direct. We were all sitting there and they were talking amongst 
themselves and, you know how conversations are. Once in a while 
you ask a question and you get an answer. 

Mr. Bonomi. What questions did you ask and what answers did 
Mr. Carbo give ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I was asking if he knew “Blinky,” who was Palermo, 
and was looking to make Saxton and Basilio, because I felt that Carbo 
had some influence with Palermo, and he said to me that he didn’t 
bother with fighters, that that was up to “Blinky,” whatever he wanted 
to do, and that is what I can remember of that conversation there. 

Now, Hymie says there were some figures there. That, to the best 
of my memory, I can’t recall. 

Senator Dirksen. There were some what ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Figures. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you recall, as I understand it, you asked Carbo 
to intercede with “Blinky” Palermo, is that right? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I asked him just like I told you. He says he 
didn’t have anything to do with “Blinky’s” business. So he says to 
me, “You talk to him yourself.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you talk to “Blinky” Palermo about it ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was your conversation with “Blinky” Palermo 
about this matter ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I wanted “Blinky” to let his fighter Saxton 
fight Basilio. And he said to me, he said, “Listen,” he says, “I have 
got to go up to Boston,” he says, “and I have to fight Tony DeMarco.” 

At that time there was a little—I don’t remember exactly what the 
publicity was on it, but Julius Helfand was forcing a title match be- 
tween Carmen Basilio and some other opponent, at the present time 
I don’t remember, and I had failed to show up at the commission that 
day, because “Blinky” says that he would fight Carmen right after 
Pe. anne fight, which was supposed to have taken place in Boston 

pril 1. 

And when I got through talking with “Blinky,” he promised me that 
the winner of that fight would fight Carmen, and he fulfilled his 

romise because it was right after that that Basilio fought Tony De- 
Marco in Syracuse. 

Mr. Bonomi. When was it that Basilio fought DeMarco in 
Syracuse? 

Mr. DeJoun. It was around June 1955, I guess. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. DeJohn, that about 1955 you started 
making payments to this man Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much money, if you recall, did you give Gabriel 
Genovese in the year 1955 ? 
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Mr. DeJoun. I paid “Gabe” Genovese for services that year was, 
for the whole year was, around $5,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much did you receive as your manager’s cut of 
Basilio’s fights ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I haven’t got my figures with me. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that year. Do you recall that your received 
$10,000 during the year -of 1955 from Basilio’s purses / 

Mr. DeJoun. No, I got more than that; I got more than that. 

Mr. Bonomi. But in any case, as soon as you got a crack at Tony 
DeMarco’s title, you started making payments to “Gabe” Genovese, is 
that right ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, that is when I hired him, because the reason 
why I hired him, “Gabe” Genovese used to manage a world champion 
at one time by the name of “Babe” Risko, and from what I could see 
that he made a lot of mistakes with “Babe” Risko, and I could see that 
I could profit by his mistakes; and that hg could help me by giving me 
the advice because of the mistakes, which turned out I was right be- 
cause whatever advice I got from “Gabe” turned out to be right because 
Basilio went on and became a great fighter. 

Mr. Bonomi. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. DeJohn, that you were paying 
“Gabe” Genovese for his influence in getting matches for you? 

Mr. DeJoun. If you want to call it influence, getting me matches— 
well, he wasn’t getting me matches, from what I know, because we 
made all the matches ourselv es, but he did give me a lot ‘of advice. 

Mr. Bonomt. Isn’t it a fact that he was being paid for his influence, 
not for his advice? 

(The witness confers with counsel. ) 

Mr. DeJonn. Well, his influence would be that he knew a lot of 
people in the fight game and so on and so forth, like you put that 
influence, now. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you understand that Gabriel Genovese had in- 
fluence with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. DreJoun. He knew him, which we already said that he knew 
him. 

Listen, the advice that he gave me turned out to be good. Now, ad- 
vice to me would be that he would go ahead and say, “All right,” he 
says, “take that fight; it’s a good fight for you,” and like cities, differ- 
ent cities, where he would think they would draw more money, where 
a match would outdraw another city, and advice of that sort. 

Now, of course, he had, I believe that he had, a lot of influence. 

Mr. Bonomi. Didn’t Mr. Carbo also give you this type of advice 
from 1954 on? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes; Carbo gave me a lot of good advice. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Carbo help arrange matches for you for Carmen 
Basilio ? 

Mr. DeJoun. No; I-wouldn’t say that he helped arrange matches, 
because he didn’t want to be connected in any way in making any 
matches with me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury on June 3 of 1959 and being asked the following questions 
and making the following answers? 
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This testimony was released by court order: 


Question. Then tell us which matches he—meaning Carbo—helped to get for 
you, about how many matches did he help get for you? Can you give us an 
approximate number? 

Answer, He didn’t get any matches for me, now that I stop and think. He 
didn’t get any forme. He probably advised me on some, 

Question. What matches did he advise you on? What fights did he advise 
youon? Every match? 

Answer. Well, many. Being so close with Norris, we got together with Norris 
and we started fighting for championship fights. 

Do you recall being asked those questions and making those answers 
before the New York County grand jury ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Mr. Bonomi, if it is there, it has got to be so. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. 

When you stated here, “Well, many. Being so close with Norris, 
we got together with Norris and started fighting for championship 
fights,” what did you mean ? 

Mr. DeJoun. What I meant was Carmen, Joe, and myself, that 
is what I meant now. If you take it for 

Mr. Bonomi. Aren’t you stating before the New York County grand 
jury that Carbo was so close with Jim Norris that you were able to 
get together with Norris and start fighting championship fights? 

Mr. DeJonn. Well, I knew that Carbo was close to Norris, but I 
didn’t mean in that particular way, that question there where he was 
making matches, I didn’t mean it that way. 

You see, what I meant was that I was with Norris, Basilio, and Joe 
and myself. 

Now, I did get advice from Carbo, but I didn’t include him on that. 
I knew that Carbo and Jim Norris were real—they were close. I says 
I knew that Jim Norris and him were close frinds. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may I request that Mr. Rinaldo be 
directed that he is to give his client only legal advice. 

(Senator Kefauver is now presiding. ) 

Senator Krrauver. We try to give as free rein as possible to a 
lawyer in talking to his client, but I think in the interest of this 
proceeding, he had best let the witness testify and then if he comes to 
a place where he thinks the witness needs advice or he comes to a place 
where you, Mr. Rinaldo, think he needs advice, hold up your hand and 
we will suspend the hearing while you talk things over. But let’s 
not have too frequent interruptions between you. 

Mr. Rrnawpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Is that all right? 

Mr. Rrnapo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. I think we will get along better if you follow 
that procedure. 

Mr. Rrnarpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I am just acting chairman now. The chair- 
man is Senator Dirkson, but I will be the cochairman for him. 

Mr. Bonomi. May I go back again to the grand jury testimony ? 

You were asked : 


What matches did Carbo advise you on? What fights did he advise you on? 
Every match? 
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And you answered : 


Well, many. Being so close with Norris, we got together with Norris and we 
started fighting for championship fights. 

Now I am asking you what you meant by that answer. 

Mr. DeJoun. What I meant by that answer was that I was always 
seeking advice from Carbo, and whenever Norris would suggest a 
match I would ask Frank what he thought of it, and he would give 
me his answer, but he wouldn’t say to me, “Go ahead and do it,” and 
then I would go and talk it over with Joe. E 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was so close with Mr. Norris, you or Frankie 
Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. From what I heard, it was Frankie Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomr. All right. 

So when you said “Being so close with Norris,” you are speaking | 
about Mr. Carbo being so close to Norris, are you not? ‘ 

Mr. DeJoun. I didn’t mean it that way. é 

Mr. Bonomi. Well, you stated : 

Being so close with Norris, we got together with Norris and started fighting ( 
for championship fights. 

Didn’t you mean in that testimony that Carbo was so close to Norris 
that you finally started fighting for championship fights ? : 

Mr. DeJoun. You have got me so confused there—I am trying to 
answer the best way I know how. I can’t even read that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this: At the time that Basilio began to 
get championship fights, you knew that Frankie Carbo was very close 
to Jim Norris, did you not ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And the reason that you went to Frankie Carbo was 
because of any influence that he might have with James D. Norris; is 
that right? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr, Bonomi. All right. 

At about the same time, you started making payments to this man 
Gabriel Genovese; is that right ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew this man Genovese as a very close associate 
and friend of Mr. Frank Carbo; isn’t that right? 

Mr. DeJoun. They were close friends. 

Mr. Bonomr. You paid Mr. Genovese $5,000 in 1955 ; is that correct? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is correct. That was for scouting and advising. 

Mr. Bonomt. And also for his influence, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. DeJoun. It is possible for his influence. 

Mr. Bonomt. It is probable, is it not? 

Mr. DeJonn. Whatever you want to call it. That included his ad- 7 
vice and scouting; if he had influence that was all right, too. 3 
Mr. Bonomr. In 1956 you paid him $2,000; is that correct? 

Mr, DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. In 1957 you paid him $7,500; is that correct ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is correct. L 

Mr. Bonomi. We are speaking about payments to Gabriel Genovese. | 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 
Mr. Bonomi. In 1958 you paid him $24,834.31; is that correct ? 
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Mr. DeJoun. What was that? 

Mr. Bonomi. In 1958 you paid this man Gabriel Genovese $24,- 
834.31 ¢ 

Mr. DeJoun. No, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much do you say you paid him ? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, just explain where you are getting 
that figure from, and maybe that will refresh his memory. 

Mr. Bonomi. This comes, Senator Kefauver, from returns made 
available to us from Mr. DeJohn. 

Senator Kerauver. Was it a very substantial amount, whether you 
remember the exact amount or not? 

Mr. DeJoun. I was under—this was 1958—I was under the impres- 
sion it was between $15,000 and $16,000. 

Senator Keravuver. But it was a very large amount? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Senator Keravver. All right. Whether it is $28,000 or $16,000, 
you would not recall ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t ever recall where I gave $28,000—I mean paid 
him $28,000. I am under the impression that I paid him between 
$15,000 and $16,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. But it was quite a substantial amount, in any case ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Itis. Learned close to $45,000 that year. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that you testified for the first time 
before the New York grand jury 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). During 1958? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you testify concerning these pay- 
ments to Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I think I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. After you testified before the New York County grand 
jury during the year of 1959, did you continue to make payments to 
this man Mr. Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Gabriel Genovese ever the licensed manager of 
your fighter, Carmen Basilio ? 

Mr. aes. Will you repeat that again ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Was this man, Gabriel Genovese, ever the licensed 
manager of your fighter, Carmen Basilio? 

Mr. DeJoun. No; he ain’t got no license with him. 

Mr, Bonomi. While you were making these payments, did you ever 
become aware that your comanager, Mr. Netro, was also making pay- 

ments to Mr. Genovese? 

Mr. DeJoun. Whatever Joe did we never discussed it between us. 
It was his business. Whatever he did with his money was his busi- 
ness ; and whatever I did with my money was my business. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did there come a time when you found out that Mr. 
Netro was making payments to Genovese ? 

Mr. DreJoun. Fes, during the investigation. 

Mr. Bonomi. During which investigation ? 

Mr. DeJonun. When we come down to New York, when you had us 
down there. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Before the New York County grand jury?! Is that 
right ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the first time you found out that Mr. Netro 
was also paying “Gabe” Genovese ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I don’t know what they were doing, whatever 
Joe—but I didn’t know he was paying him for services that he claimed 
he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you stating that both your partner and yourself 
were making payments to Gabriel Genovese, and that you didn’t know 
that your comanager was also making those payments? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t know what he was doing. We found out 
during the investigation we were both paying “Gabe” Genovese. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Carmen Basilio fought Ray Robin- 
son for the first time on September 23, 1957? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was that bout promoted by Jim Norris and the IBC! 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the subcommittee the negotiations 
leading up to that bout ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t remember it’s—I just don’t remember where 
to start from. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you consult with Mr. Gabriel Genovese about. the 
terms for that bout ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I guess I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What conversation did you have with him about the 
terms? 

Mr. DrJoun. It was a question of whether to fight Robinson or 
defend his welterweight title, and we were planning on defending 
the welterweight title, and oh, I remember now. 

We were called down to New York by Jim Norris, and he was 
interested in making Ray Robinson-Carmen Basilio for the midde- 
weight title. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you speak into the microphone, Mr. DeJohn ? 

Mr. DeJoun. When we got down to New York we went in to see 
Jim Norris, and Jim Norris suggested that, I guess he said, he had 
talked to Ray Robinson, and that he could deliver Robinson, but there 
was a question of money, and he wanted to know what kind of money 
Carmen wanted to fight Ray Robinson. 

So when we went in there we were looking to get 30 percent. But 
Norris says he couldn’t give 30 percent because Robinson was the 
champion, Carmen was a champion, but he said he would try to do 
the best he could. So we agreed to 25 percent if we could get it. 

And later on we found out that we couldn’t get the 25 percent, 
so Jim Norris suggested that, why don’t we fight Gasper Ortega in 
California, that he would guarantee us $100,000, and let the Robin- 
son fight go. 

So Basilio, while he was in the office with Jim Norris, he says, 
“We'll talk this over.” ; 

So we talked it over amongst ourselves there, and we finally, I 
think we came to the agreement that Basilio was willing to take 20 
percent to fight Robinson, which I didn’t want him to. 
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I says, “Carmen, I wouldn’t take that.” I says, “I wouldn’t let 
him get away with 45 percent and let you take 20. I think you’re 
better holding off for 2214.” 

And he says, “No, I want to lick him,” he says, “I have got a reason 
why I want to give him a licking.” 

So we didn’t make any commitment to Norris right then and there, 
so we left. 

So when we left his office we went. back and we started it over again, 
so finally he was convinced that is what he wanted, that Carmen him- 
self said, “I'll take the 20 percent.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Who did the convincing on that particular occasion ? 

Mr. DeJoun. He did it himself. 

Mr. Bonomi. After you left that conference with Mr. Norris, did 
you go to a hotel room in New York City ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That. is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Carbo there? 

Mr. DeJoun. I believe Carbo came over to see me and—yes, he 
came over and saw me, I remember now. He came over and saw me, 
and he says, “What happened over there ?” 

So I told him what had happened. I says, “Carmen took the fight 
and he is going in there bask tomorrow and he is going to take the 
fight for 20 percent.” 

So he just shrugged his shoulders—— 

Mr. Bonomi. That is Frank Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right, and he says, “well good luck,” he says, 
and he left. 

Mr. Bonomr. But this was directly after the meeting with Mr. 
Norris, is that correct 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Carbo give you any advice outside of say- 
ing, “Good luck” ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is all I can remember. 

Senator Dirksen. That is pretty good advice, isn’t it ? 

Mr. DpJonn. No—well, there was. just—now, now that you are 
bringing that up, I think he said something else. He says, “When 
you come right down to it, 20 percent of a big gate is better than 
getting 60 percent of a small gate,” and he wasn’t after all—I don’t 
see what business that he had into it, that he had to be so concerned 
about, because when I wanted advice I went to him. 

Now whatever him and Norris had in common I didn’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. But- you said that Mr. Carbo suggested that, perhaps, 
you should take the 20 percent cut for Basilio; 1s that right? 

Mr. DeJonn. No; he never told me that. This was like I just said. 
After the fight—after the meeting he came and wanted to know what 
had happened, and I told him that Basilio took 20 percent. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomr. And he said, “after all 20 percent of a big gate is 
just as good as 60 percent,” of what ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Of a small gate. 

Mr. Bonomi. Of a small gate, But Basilio wanted 30 percent of 
the gate, did he not ? 
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Mr. DeJonn. Look, you see, you are making it appear that this 
man over here, Mr. Carbo, the way you are making it appear, that 
he had control over Basilio and that any time Basilio had to do any- 
thing he had toask Carbo. Now, that is not so. 

Now, me being friendly with Carbo, yes, I was, and I got a lot of 
advice on numerous times from Carbo. But he neved dictated what 
Carmen should fight or what Carmen shouldn’t fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. He never dictated to Carmen Basilio; I am asking 
you whether he ever dictated to you, Mr. DeJohn ? 

Mr. DeJoun. He didn’t dictate to me either. He gave me advice, 
but he didn’t dictate. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Basilio fought Ray Robinson in 
Chicago in March of 1958? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on January 15 of 1958, Carmen 
Basilio came into New York for the signing for that match ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that it was during January that Mr. 
Basilio and you and Mr. Netro came into New York in order to have 
Basilio sign for that match ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t remember it now. We came into New York 
in January to sign for that fight—well, we must have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact that on the night of the day that Basilio 
signed for that match, you and your comanager, Mr. Netro, met with 
Frankie Carbo in New York? 

Mr. DeJoun. We met Frankie Carbo, but I don’t remember if it 
was the day of the signing or not now. 

Mr. Bonomi. You recall meeting Frankie Carbo in New York in 
Luau’s Restaurant with your partner, Mr. Netro? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you don’t recall whether that was January of 
1958 ; is that what you are saying? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that after you left Luau’s Restaurant 
in New York, you went to Hymie Wallman’s apartment ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was Mr. Carbo with you at that time? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who else was present at Hymie Wallman’s apart- 
ment on January 15, 1958 ? 

Mr. DeJoun. There was Lou Viscusi, Jimmy White, Joe Dupler, 
Mrs. Wallman, Hymie, and Frank Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Carbo at that 
time about the forthcoming bout between Basilio and Robinson ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I can’t recall if we did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What conversation did you have with Mr. Carbo at 
that time? 

Mr. DeJoun. Conversation? There was a fight on TV that night, 
and we were watching the fight on TV, and I was talking to Hymie and 
I said to Hymie what the possibility was to make Miteff and my 
brother Mike for a return match up in Syracuse because Norm Roths- 
child said that we would draw a big gate in a second fight up there, 
and Hymie said to me, he says, he was just about to talk to me, when 
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Frank butted in, he says, “what the heck,” he says, “that fight will 
draw money anywheres,” he says, “it would even draw money in 
Denver.” 

Now, the reason why he said that because Joe Dupler was there who 
happened to be a promoter from Denver, but Hymie says that he didn’t 
want to—he wasn’t too anxious for the fight because, he said, that it 
seems that Mike and Miteff’s number, because Mike had knocked him 
out in one round, and Hymie wasn’t too anxious to put him back in 
again with him. That’s the only thing that I remember Carbo butting 
in when he said it. 

Mr. Bonomi. But apparently Mr. Carbo came in for the signing of 
Basilio, didn’t he? 

Mr. DeJoun. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was there on the same day. 

Mr. DeJoun. Whether it was for the signing, I know we didn’t 
discuss any signing of that fight because now that I think back, I 
don’t even recall even talking about the fight outside of what I just 
told you. 

They were talking amongst themselves while we were watching 
TV, but I don’t remember “talking about Robinson—not that par- 
ticular date. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Carbo tell you that he had seen Mr. Norris 
on that day, January 15 of 1958? 

Mr. DeJoun. To the best of my memory, I don’t remember him 
telling me that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Basilio lost the middleweight title 
to Ray Robinson on March 25 of 1958 # 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was an IBC bout, was it not? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that in July of 1958 this man Frankie 
Carbo was indicted in New York County? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t recall the exact date, but I know he was 
indicted. 

Mr. Bono. Do you know that he was a fugitive from July of 1958 
until May 31 of 1959? 

Mr. DeJoun. That I don’t know, because I am not familiar with 
the laws of a fugitive, whether he jumped bail or whether he ran out 
of prison; that I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that you were in Miami Beach in 
January of 1959? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you hear the testimony of Carmen Basilio yes- 
terday concerning a meeting with Frank Carbo in Miami Beach? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that incident ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes, I recall it now. 

Mr. Bonomi. What happened in that particular case? 

Mr. DrJoun. Well, I got a phone call one morning that says that 
Jim Norris wanted to see me. 

So I stopped by and I picked Carmen up, and I says, “Carmen” 

Mr. Bonomt. Now, just one moment. You say you got a phone 
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call, and the person on the other end of the line said Jim Norris 
wanted to to see you ¢ 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes; says 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was that person who called, do you know ?. 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, that particular morning I tried to remember 
who it was; I thought I knew who it was, but when I was asked the 
same thing in the grand jury I couldn’t remember, and still up to 
then I have been trying to remember and I just can’t remember who 
the person was who called. 

Mr. Bonomr. Then, what happened after you got this call saying 
Jim Norris wanted to see you ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I took Basilio and we went over to a place 
on Biscayne Boulevard, Howard Johnson’s Restaurant, and when 
we got off there, there was a fellow by the name of Sandy or Smoky, 
I knew him, and he says to get in, he says, so we got in this fellow’s 
car. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was that a fellow named Abe Sand ? 

Mr. DeJoun. No, I don’t know whether his name was Abe. I 
only knew him by the nickname. 

Mr. Bonomr. Had you ever seen him before? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes, I had seen him before. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where did you see him before this incident ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Oh, I saw him around, around New York and around 
different places. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you see him in the company of Frankie 
Carbo? 

Mr. DeJonn. I don’t exactly remember if I saw him in the com- 
pany of Frankie Carbo or in the company of Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was either in the company of Frankie Carbo or 
“Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. So he picked you up at the Howard John- 
son’s in Miami Beach; is that right? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. He said, “Get in the car.” 

Mr. DeJoun. So—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he tell you you were going to see Jim Norris? 

Mr. DeJoun. No, he says—I got in the car—he says “get in the 
car,” and we got in the car, and he drove. I don’t know why, because 
we were talking back and forth, because didn’t pay any attention, 
and then he stopped at his house, and we stopped and went into the 
house, and we saw Frankie Carbo there. 

Mr. Bonomr. Were you surprised to see Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. Ina way I was because—— 

Mr. Bonomi. You thought you were going to see Jim Norris? Is 
that right? 

Mr. DeJoun. I thought we were going to see Jim Norris but he 
wasn’t there. 

So when we got there he says to me that, “how are you doing?” I 
says, “all right.” 

T asked him about this bar that I was looking for. 
Mr. Bonomr. What? 
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Mr. DeJoun. He was supposed to get me a bar in a hotel I was 
looking for. I asked him to fix me up in a cocktail lounge in one of 
the hotels, and he says he was going to look into it for me, and I had 
been trying to get in touch with him, and so I thought this was the 
reason was when I saw him, and he said to me that, “to forget about 
it,” he says, “because the rent was too much,” and that they wouldn’t 
pay the rent in one of these places. 

Anyway he asked Carmen how he was making out in a third 
Robinson match, just curious, I guess, and Carmen told him. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you have a conversation with Frankie 
Carbo, as Mr. Basilio testified yesterday ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. I was there when Carmen was talking to him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you speak to Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. I said something like that I said they want to 
give him only 20 percent, I says, and then Carmen butt in and he 
says he was going to fight for 30 percent or he wasn’t. He says, “if 
they want me they have to give me 30 percent.” 

Mr. Bonomi. So you discussed the percentages on this proposed 
match with Frankie Carbo; is that right? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, we discussed them percentages with everybody 
on the street. 

Mr. Bonomi. You are not trying to say that Frankie Carbo is like 
the ordinary man in the street, are you? 

Mr. DeJoun. I m not trying to say that, but you are talking about. 
as if Carmen went there because he had to make this match, which 
wasn’t so. 

Senator Dirksen. Is it customary, Mr. DeJohn 

Mr. DeJoun. You have got me all confused here. 

Senator Dirksen. Let us see if we can dispel the confusion a little. 

Is it customary when a match of this kind is in the making and 
probably runs over a period of time, that it is sort of common property 
to discuss it with ayhens anywhere, anytime? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes; with boxing men. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a little unusual, isn’t it? Usually when 
there is a business transaction between 2 people, or 10 people, they 
don’t particularly peddle it all over the countryside. They probably 
keep it somewhat to themselves. But I am a little astonished that 
this is common property and everybody discusses percentages—who is 
going to get what out of a fight, whether it is a big fight, whether it 
is a little fight, 20 percent of a big gate, 60 percent of a little gate. 

Are all those things so freely discussed in this business ? 

Mr. DrJoun. It is. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is that right? 

Mr. DrJonn. Amongst the managers it is. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, you said 

Mr. DeJoun. Amongst managers and kind of people, like business 
people on the street, if they ask, and they personal with you, it is just 
a common thing in boxing. 

Senator Dirksen. You indicated that it had been discussed on the 
street, as if everybody was discussing it. 

Mr. DeJoun. No. When I say, “Everybody,” I don’t mean we say 
50, a hundred people. Maybe you run into your friends and you 
talk to them and you discuss a bout—like I says, I was friendly with 
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Carbo, so I had gone over there and saw him, and I wanted to see 
him about something that, before he got into that trouble, and like 
he says, he was indicted and all that, and probably word got to him 
that I wanted to talk to him, and that is how we happened to come 
to meet him, and while I was there I happened to bring Carmen with 
me. 

But Carmen didn’t know anything about that we were going over 
and see Carbo, and when I brought him there, why, he was surprised 
himself, because it wasn’t the right thing to do. 

Senator Dirksen. So when a match is made, a fighter really has a 
manager and a comanager and 100 unofficial managers who help get 
this all pinned down. 

It is not a material point, of course. 

Mr. Bonomi. There are some unofficial managers who have more 
influence than others; isn’t that true, Mr. DeJohn? 

Mr. Rinatpo. May I object to the questioning, please ? 

Mr. Bonomi. All right; I withdraw the question. 

Mr. Rrvaxpo. I think that inasmuch 

Mr. Bonomi. I am withdrawing it, counsel. 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. Just a minute, Mr. Bonomi. I want to indicate to 
the chairman that Mr. Bonomi has a tremendous latitude of question- 
ing, and he shouldn’t possibly abuse it. There is no opportunity for 
recross or redirect examination here, and there is no way of straight- 
ening out or clarifying various points. 

I would suggest that the chairman instruct Mr. Bonomi to ask 
legitimate legal questions that are customarily asked in a courtroom. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rinaldo, this is not a courtroom, and Mr. 


Bonomi is asking reasonably legitimate questions, in my opinion. 
The witness is intelligent, and if the witness feels he is in difficulty, he 
ean ask — advice from you, and if, within the limited field, you 


feel something should be brought out, you speak up, and we will 
present that question also. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. Thank you, Your Honor. I said “Your Honor,” | 
thinking I was in the courtroom. 

Senator Keravver. Thank you for the compliment. I am just a 
poor Senator. 

All right, proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. So you met with Mr. Carbo in January of 1958 in 
Miami Beach. Was there an occasion during February of 1959 when 
you once again met with Mr. Carbo in Miami Beach ? 

Mr. DeJoun. I did. Wait a minute, I take that back. 

Senator Keravuver. I do not think these precise dates—of January 
22, or what-not—are important. If you will just identify the general 
period of January or February, maybe that is what caused Mr. 
DeJohn some difficulty. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, he has already given sworn testimony 
before the New York County grand jury. 

Senator Keravver. All right; go ahead. Repeat the question, Mr. 
Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

During February of 1959, did you have occasion to meet with Mr. 
Carbo again in Miami Beach ? 
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Perhaps I can refresh your recollection, Mr. DeJohn. Do you re- 
calls that the Joe Brown-Johnny Busso fight was televised on Feb- 
ruary 11 of 1959? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you in Miami Beach at that time for a bout 
between Mike DeJohn and Sonny Liston ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you meet Mr. Carbo in the Treasure 
Isle Motel in Miami Beach ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Mr. Palermo also there ? 

Mr. DeJonn. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Genovese there ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. And there was eight more other people, too. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who were the other eight people ¢ 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t know. I don't know their names. There was 
a party going on there. 

Mr. Bonomi. In whose room did this party take place? 

Mr. DeJoun. I don’t know. I don’t know who-the host was, I 
just went there as a guest with Gabe Genovese, and when I got there 
I met Frank Carbo and Blinky Palermo there, 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, do you know a man named John Vitale? 

Mr. DeJoun. No; I don’t. If I see a person—if I see the person I 
might recognize him; but by name, I don’t know him by name. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any discussion with Mr. Toa on that 
occasion, or any discussion with Mr, Palermo? 

Mr. DeJoun. Whatever the discussions were, I don’t remember at. 
this particular moment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Now, during April of 1959 

Senator Kerauver. What was the purpose of that Miami meeting, 
Mr. Bonomi. You ask Mr. DeJohn that, if you would. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. What was your understanding of the 

Mr. DrJoun. Well, I got a phone call. Gabe Genovese says, “pick 
me up,” because Gabe doesn’t drive, so I went over and pick Gabe 
Genovese up at his home, and he said to me to drive to this motel that 
we are speaking of. 

So I drove him to that motel. So more or less I was acting as a 
chauffeur for that man, and there was a party going on at this particu- 
lar place, and there was probably 10, 12 people there, including Frank 
Carbo, Blinky Palermo, myself, and Gabe Genovese, and we went 
over and we watched the fight on TV. 

If I can recall, I think the fight was between Joe Brown and—did 
you say it was Busso? 

Senator Kerauver. Was any business discussed or transacted ? 

Mr. DeJoun. It wasn’t; so far as I was concerned it wasn’t a busi- 
hess meeting of any kind. It was just like I said, I had taken Gabe 
over there, and there was a lot of talk, conversation back and forth, 

cause we were in one room first, and then we went over to another 
section of the motel there where this party was going on; that is 
where we saw the TV. 

After we had seen the fight, the four of us went back to this other 
room, and while we were in this room here, the three of them were 
talking and I was watching TV. So about what the three of them 
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were talking about I didn’t pay any attention to them. So, therefore, 
T don’t know what they were talking about. Now, there were a lot of 
other things said back and forth but, at the moment, I don’t recall 
what was said. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recali at that time that Carbo was still a fugi- 
tive from New York? 

Mr. DeJoun. I stated earlier that I wasn’t too familiar with the 
laws about fugitives and that sort of business, because T just don’t— 
I knew they were looking for them but I didn’t know what the serious 
conditions were. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know a person named Anthony Ferrante? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes; I know Anthony Ferrante. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he the manager of Joey Giardello? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he the former manager of Bud Smth the ex-light- 
weight champion ? 

Mr. DeJonn. I didn’t know that he managed Bud Smith. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Did you have occasion during April of 1959 to meet 
with Carbo and Tony Ferrante ? 

Mr. DeJonn. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Will you state the circumstances of that meeting? 

Mr. DeJoun. Ferrante had called me to meet him at Philadelphia, 
and he wanted to talk to me about something pertaining to a match be- 
tween Giardello and Basilio. 

So I went to Philadelphia, and Ferrante picked me up, so we talked 
about the match, and I told him that the match wasn’t any good be- 
cause we were looking to fight Gene Fulmer, because with Robinson— 
we couldn’t make the Robinson fight and, therefore, we were looking to 
fight Gene Fulmer, and he suggested that Giardello and Basilio would 
draw a lot of money in Philadelphia; that he had some promoter who 
was willing to back the show. I said, “I don’t believe that Carmen 
would be sold on a fight like that.” So he says, “Well, all right,” he 
says, “you can go back and talk it over with Carmen and see what he 
has to say.” And he explained a lot of other things to me, so now he 
says, “we'll take a ride to the racetrack.” On the way going to the 
racetrack he made a stop and he says, “Come in a minute,” he says. 

So I went in, and there was Frank Carbo. So he says, “How are 
you? What are vou doing?” 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you surprised when you saw Mr. Carbo again? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who else was there outside of Mr. Ferrante, yourself 
and Frankie Carbo? Was“Blinky” Palermo there? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who else? 

Mr. DeJoun. That’s all T can remember right now. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Carbo or 
Mr. Palermo at that time ? 

Mr. DrJonn. Yes. We always have conversations. After all 
there are three people in the room, there has got to be conversations. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Was there a conversation about boxing at that time ? 

Mr. DeJoun. The topic is always boxing when you meet them 


people. 
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Mr. Bonomi. It is “always boxing” when you meet Frankie Carbo; 
is that right ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Not always boxing; horseracing, baseball. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that on three occasions during that period from 
January until April of 1959 you met Frankie Carbo; is that correct ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Were there any other occasions when you met him be- 
fore May 31 of 1959 and after July of 1958? 

Mr. DeJoun. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Bonomi. Between July of 1958 and May 31 of 1959, were there 
any other occasions when you met with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. Probably was, but I just don’t remember right now. 

Mr. Bonomi. On each occasion were you very surprised when you 
saw Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. DeJoun. Surprised? Sure, it’s a surprise to see him. You 
know, they are looking for him, and when you run into him it has 
got to be a surprise. 

Mr. Bonomt. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Any questions, Mr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Dixon. No questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumpris. I have no questions. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you. 

Mr. DeJohn, you seem to have a good man in Carmen Basilio, or 
did have. You are not hismanager now? 

Mr. DeJoun. No. 

Senator Keravuver. I was not here when you started, but I guess you 
do not have a license at the present time? 

Mr. DeJonn. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think this boxing business needs clean- 
ing up for the benefit of the boxers, managers, and promoters? 

Mr. DeJoun. It does need a cleaning up. 

Senator Kerauver. What? 

Mr. DeJoun. It does need a cleaning up. 

Senator Keravver. Badly? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, you see what I just went through here with 
all this interrogation. If the sport was cleaned up like it should 
have been, I would not be here today. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Senator Kerauver. I was going to ask him—not that he is a pro- 
fessional witness, but he has had a lot of experience and he has an- 
swered a lot of questions—how do we get the evil influence out of 
boxing? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, it is because through greediness. 

Senator Kerauver. Greediness. 

Mr. DeJoun. A manager has a fighter and a fighter becomes a 
world’s champion. Once he becomes a world’s champion, naturally, 
he is going to make a lot of money. He probably is a good drawing 
card, so now this manager, he does not want to lose control of 
that. 

So when he puts his fighter in, he is always looking to protect that 
title, whether he gets it from the opponent or whether this fighter 
retains the title. So that is what causes all this evil. 
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Senator Kerauver. All this payoff and all this 

Mr. DeJoun. They look one way or another and they find a way. 

Senator Krrauver. One way or another, they always find a way to 
muscle in? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, they muscle in, I do not know, and they have 
a lot of ways of doing it. You see, Senator, I do not feel good this 
morning. 

Senator Kerauver. You do not do what? 

Mr. DeJoun. I do not feel good this morning, because I was not 
getting my questions across right and I was not giving my answers 
right. 

Senator Keravuver. You have done very well. 

Mr. DeJoun. No, I did not do very well, because Mr. Bonomi there 
confused me a number of times. 

To tell you the truth, he had me in places where I did not know 
what I was talking about. 

Senator Kerauver. You seem to have responded most of the time. 

puynny, you think it needs cleaning up for the benefit of every- 


Mr. DeJoun. Well, Basilio gave the answer yesterday. He fought 
and he knows. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Basilio said yesterday that the little fel- 
low had an awfully hard time protecting himself from the really big 
fellows. Is that true? That is, the little manager, the little pro- 
moter, has a hard time coping with the big people. 

Mr. DeJoun. I was a little manager, so I tried to do the best I 
can, and in anything that I did, I did it for the interest of my fighter. 

I used whatever influence I had, or whether anybody had any influ- 
ence that could help me out, I went out and tried to do the best I 
could for him, and I think that I did the best I could for him. 

Senator Krerauver. As I understand from your testimony, I draw 
the conclusion that a little fellow, or maybe any other fellow, to pro- 
tect his boxer and get good fights and make the best showing he can, 


as matters now stand, he has to do a lot of paying off, he has to have 


a lot of association with underworld elements, a lot of people that 
ought not be around in boxing. 

Would that be true ? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is true. Boxing could stand Federal control. 

Senator Kerauver. Could stand what? 

Mr. DeJoun. Federal control. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think it would protect the fellow who 
appears to be upright, like Basilio? 

Mr. DeJoun. What they should do—excuse me—what they should 
do is something like horseracing where they have their own private 
detective agency; where, like from what I understand, if you go to 
the track and you are around the bookmaker or something, nobody 
has to finger you. The agents, themselves, will pick you up. | 

And you do the same thing in boxing. Have a body of investi- 
gators, and if they keep to their jobs, they would be able to weed out 
the bad element in boxing. 

Senator Krerauver. It is not weeded out now ? 

Mr. DeJoun. No, I do not believe so. 
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Senator Kerauver. All right, I think that is all. Mr. Dixon, do 
you have a question / 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Just one thought, Mr. DeJohn, before you go. You say that you 
are not. now the comanager of record of Mr. Basilio and have not 
been, I believe, since early 1958. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. DeJoun. No. I have been the manager, but I was not licensed 
in the State of New York. That is what 1 mean. 

Mr. Drxon. You are still his comanager or manager? 

Mr. DeJoun. As of now? 

Mr. Dixon. As of right now? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, I would not—because Basilio has got a fight 
coming up in New York January the 7th, that I have no jurisdiction 
over managing him, see. 

Mr. Drxon. You are not the licensed manager ? 

Mr. DeJonun. For that particular State. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you have a financial interest in him? 

Mr. DeJoun. In him now? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. DeJoun. No. Unless I can do some work and then he pays 
me as he sees fit. 

Mr. Dixon. If he has a fight in New York, would you expect to be 

aid something ? 

Mr. DreJoun. No, I do not expect to be paid. 

Mr. Dixon. But since losing this license in the State of New York, 
you have received money, have you not, from fights? 

Mr. DeJonun. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. That Basilio has participated in? 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. This would apply to California, does it not? 

Mr. DeJoun. California? Which fight are you referring to? 

Mr. Drxon. Since you lost your license in New York, did not Ba- 
silio fight in California ? 

Mr. DeJoun. No, he fought in Utah. 

Mr. Dixon. He fought in Utah? 

Mr. DsJonn. Utah, that is right, and I acted as second. I do not 
mean I trained—I acted as a trainer and I got paid for my services, 
Mr. Dixon. In other words, you did not get paid as a manager? 

Mr. DeJoun. No. 

Mr. Dixon. You were paid as a second? 

Mr. DrJoun. As a trainer. 

Mr. Drxon. Or as a trainer. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. DeJohn, does what you have just said 
illustrate the difficulty we have? Here, for some reason or other, the 
State of New York Athletic Commission has denied or taken your 
license away, so you cannot act as his manager in New York as of 
now. 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. But you can act as his manager in other States? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Every State has a different rule or some of them 
have no rules at all ? 

Mr. DeJoun. They have different rules. 
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Senator Krerauver. Where else are you licensed as a manager now? 

Mr. DeJoun. Would you kindly repeat that over again ? 

Senator Kerrauver. I say, in what States are you licensed as a 
manager at the present time ? 

Mr. DeJoun. At the present time I have no manager’s license. I 
just have a trainer’s license. 

Senator Krravver. But you could go to Colorado, Tennessee, or 
Utah, or most any other State—— 

Mr. DeJoun. If them States have commissions. Now, some States 
have what they call city commissions and that is in the State of Ohio. 
Miami has city commissions. 

Senator Keravuver. But there would not be anything to prevent you 
from being his manager anywhere else except in New York? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, it all depends on how the States feel what pun- 
ishment that I have received in this State. 

Senator Kerauver. But there is no uniformity. One State may 
deny you a license and then the other State may 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver (continuing). Give you one. Some States have 
no athletic commissions at all, so you would be perfectly free to go 
in there? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr Chairman, on that same point, the fight that took 
place in Utah between Basilio and Fullmer was televised, was it not? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. It was televised back to New York State, was it not? 

Mr. DeJoun. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. And you received money as a trainer from the fight that 
took place in Utah ? 

Mr. DeJoun. But I did not work with him that night, see. 

The minute the fight took place, I was out. What I mean is I sat 
around ringside, but I could not participate in handling him when he 
came to his corner. 





Mr. Drxon. What kind of a fee did you get for acting as trainer in ; 


that fight ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, there was quite a substantial fee, in the neigh- 

sslaney? of about $12,000, and Basilio received around $54,000 or 
55,000. 

Mr. Drxon. Is not the usual payment for a second or a trainer some- 
what less than $12,000 ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Well, after being his férmer manager, you would 
think that he would pay me a little better, would he not? 

Mr. Drxon. But during your experience as manager, when you hired 
seconds or trainers, you did not pay that much money to them, did 
you? 

* Mr. DeJoun. I did not hear what you said. 

Mr. Drxon. I said during the time that you were arranging fights 
for Basilio—— 

Mr. DeJoun. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon (continuing). When you engaged seconds and train- 
ers 

Mr. DeJoun. This was only one fight. This was the Fullmer fight, 
and I spent over a month with him in Colorado and Utah. 
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It was more like—of course, I was licensed, I was a trainer, so I 
took the place of the manager; not that I was managing his affairs, 
because he was doing his own. Probably I gave him advice, but then, 
naturally, when we got through he paid mea fee. He gave me 25 per- 
cent, I think it was. 

Senator Kerauver. He gave you 25 percent of what he received ? 

Mr. DrJoun. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. That is what you would have received as co- 
manager, is it not? 

Mr. DeJoun. No; I got as comanager—I got—we would have 
got 3314, and Joe and I would have split that. We would have got 
1614 percent apiece. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Chumbris has a question. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Rinaldo, just a question for clarification of the 
record. 

In the State of New York, Mr. DeJohn does not have a license as a 
manager or a matchmaker at this time, is that correct? 

Mr. Rinatpo. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cuumerts. Is there anything in the order of the commission 
that would prevent Mr. DeJohn from rendering any other services 
to Basilio for which he would be paid, such as consultant, public rela- 
tions, trainer, second, and so forth? 

Mr. Rrnarpo. Theoretically that is possible, but because the com- 
mission—the commission’s thoughts on these subects are not clearly 
defined, it would be a rather dangerous practice, because they do not 
stick to the ideal definition of “manager” or the ideal definition of 
“matchmaker.” 

So, under those circumstances, it would not be a sensible thing to—— 

Mr. Cuumpris. One other question I want to ask you, and if it is 
not a fair question, you can say so, and I will withdraw it. He 
stated that in January of this year he appeared before the commis- 
sion, is that right, which brought about the order of the commission, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Rrnarpo. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cuumerts. In 1958, his license as matchmaker ran out and 
he did not apply for a renewal of that license. 

Mr. Rrnatpo. That is right. In September of 1958, his license as 
manager expired. 

Mr. Cuumprts. Is it a fair question to ask him why he did not 
apply for a renewal of his matchmaking license in 1958? 

Mr. Rrnaxpo. I think it is an excellent question. 

Mr. Cxumpris. Would you like to state for the record, then, Mr. 
DeJohn, why you did not apply ? 

Mr. DeJoun. Why I did not apply ? 

Mr. Cuumertis. For renewal of your matchmaking license in 1958. 

Mr. DeJoun. All right. 

I was in California at that time because Basilio had fought Aragon, 
and I had my brother Mike out there with me. 

So after the fight, Basilio went back with Joe Netro, I guess, and 
I stayed there with Mike, hoping to get Mike a fight there out on the 
coast, and we stayed there until November. 
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So the license ran out September the 30th, so my license had ex- 
pired. 

So when I got back to New York, I was around New York—when I 
say “New York,” I mean New York State. I went to Florida 2 
weeks later, and I spent the whole winter practically down in Florida, 
so [have not got around to renewing the license. 

I figured, well, when Basilio fights in New York State or Mike and 
I go down, why, I will have it renewed. Well, Mike fought in New 
York State and I was not feeling too good, so I did not go to New 
York, and I still did not renew my license. 

Then in the meantime this hearing came up from the New York 
State Athletic Commission concerning all this association with Carbo, 
Genovese, and payments, and what have you. 

After this hearing, I got my notice through the newspapers, of 
course, that I was barred for life, and I still say that, all right, all this 
talk in newspapers and all that did not make my case look any too 
good. 

But being barred for life, I do not think that is right, because that 
is my only means of a living, because you say, well, you ought to do 
something else. 

Well, I cannot go out and do anything else because of the—in my 
earlier work I used to do hard work, common labor. Through lack of 
education, I had to doeverything the hard way. 

In 1943, I became sick and I spent 2 years in a sanitarium. When 
I was released from there, they gave me not too much of a chance, and 
I was told that I could not do any hard work. So, therefore, that is 
why I got into boxing. 

And that is my only source of making a living, is through boxing. 

Being barred for life, why, I do not know where I am going to go 
from here. 

Mr. CHumpris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Thank you very much, Mr. DeJohn. We appreciate your coming 
here and your cooperation. 

Thank you, Mr. Rinaldo. 

Unless there is something he wants to add, that will be all. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may we call Mr. Joseph Netro? 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Netro, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you give will be the whole truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Nerro. I do, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, first ask Mr. Netro qualifying 
questions. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH NETRO, SYRACUSE, N.Y.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARLES R. RINALDO, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Bonomi. Will you give your name and address for the record, 
Mr. Netro? 

Mr. Nerro. My name is Joseph Netro. I live at 206 Eddy Street, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Senator Kmrauver. How long have you been im the boxing business, 
Mr. Netro? 
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Mr. Nerro. Oh, I am 63 years old. I have been in about 42 years. 

Senator Kerauver. Since you were 21 years old? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, sir: 

Senator Kerauver. If my mathematics are correct. 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any other business besides boxing ? 

Mr. Nerro. No. I never did. In my early days, 1 was on a paper. 
I wrote a boxing column for about 10 years, but that is the only type 
of work I did. 

Otherwise, I was always trying to develop a champion or do some- 
thing of that sort, until I ran into Carmen Basilio. 

Senator Kerauver. Who did you write a column for? 

Mr. Nerro. For the Syracuse Journal. It was sold later to the 
Syracuse Herald American. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you a native of that section ? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, sir, Syracuse, N.Y. I was born in Syracuse, N.Y. 

My wife, her hometown was Ithaca, N.Y., and we moved there 
when the boys were small. I have got two sons. One is a lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Air Force. He is making that a career. He 
has been in 14 years. 

The other boy—both of them are college graduates—the other boy 
lives in California. He is a college graduate. He is 29 and the other 
boy is 31. 

Senator Keravuver. I guess you know this boxing game inside and 
out, do you? 

Mr. Nerro. Well, I thought I did. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Bonomi ! 

Mr. Nerro. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you at one time the licensed comanager of 
Carmen Basilio? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, I was an assignee with John DeJohn. 

Senator Keravuver. Speak a little louder. 

Mr. Nerro. I was an assignee with John DeJohn with Carmen. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is the witness who just appeared here, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know.a person named Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, very well. I have known him for 40 years. He 
grew up in my hometown, Syracuse. I worked with him 40 years 
ago. 

He owned a boxing club and he made me a matchmaker at that 
time, which was a big job in those days. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you know Genovese at.the.time that he was the 
manager of Babe Risko? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, I.did, Mr. Bonomi. I helped him with publicity 
work and so forth, and he gave me a job doing things, which I needed 
very bad around that time, because I did not have any boxers of.any 
note and was not.able to make any type of money. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did there come a time when you started making pay- 


ments to Gabriel Genovese from your share of Basilio’s purses? 
Mr. Nerro. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi. When did you first start making payments to this 
man Genovese? 

Mr. Nerro. I think it was around 1955 or 1956. He wanted 

Mr. Bonomi. That was shortly after Basilio became champion, is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Nerro. I think it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall what payments you made to Mr. Geno- 
vese during 1955? 

Mr. Nerro. Well, I think it was around 1956, I gave him around 
$5,000, if I recollect correctly. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you pay him in 1957? 

Mr. Netro. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomt. How much did you pay him in 1957? 

Mr. Nerro. I think I have got it marked down here. My memory 

s not too well the last few years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Netro—— 

Senator Krrauver. He is looking in his pockets. 

Mr. Nerro. I think it was around $12,000, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you make payments to Mr. Genovese in 1958? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much did you pay him in 1958? 

Mr. Nerro. Around $6,000 or $8,000, between that amount. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you pay Mr. Genovese from your share of Ba- 
silio’s purses in 1959 ? 

Mr. Nerro. I do not believe so. I know when all this trouble came 
up that we just dissolved and that was it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear your copartner, Mr, DeJohn, testify 
that he paid Gabe Genovese in 1959 ? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, I did, but what he did, he had done on his own, 
and things I do, Idoon my own. We kind of lived our separate life, 
although we were comanagers of Carmen. 

I mean I had my way of managing and he has his way. Of course, 
we would always, most of the time, agree on certain things and lots 
of times disagree. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the period from 1956 until 1958, you say you 
were making payments to Gabe Genovese from your share of Basilio’s 
purses, is that right? 

Mr. Netro. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony by Mr. DeJohn that he 
was also making payments? 

Mr. Netro. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. At the time that these payments were made, were you 
aware that Mr. De John was making the payments? 

Mr. Nerro. No, I was not. I was surprised when it came out in 
the grand jury investigation. 

Mr. Bonomi. So your testimony is, and Mr. DeJohn’s testimony is: 
you two were making payments and neither of you knew about the 
other’s payments to Genovese ? 

Mr. Nerro. That is right, but I was making payments to Gabe 
Genovese because I was obligated to him for years. He helped me out 
during the depression and he did a lot of things for me, so I was really 
obligated to him and that is the reason I gave him a chance to make 
some money when I was making it with Carmen. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you said you paid him $12,000 in 
1957 % 

Mr. Nerro. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you gave him $2,300 at the time of 
the Basilio-Saxton bout ? 

Mr. Nerro. I do not recollect, Mr. Bonomi, those things. In fact, 
the last few years I do not remember a lot of things. 

I have got a bad case of sugar diabetes and it has licked me, my 
memory. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, Mr. Netro, that you would pay Mr. 
Genovese after each one of these bouts that Carmen Basilio engaged 
in? 

Mr. Nerro. I imagine so. He would need money. Any time he 
would need money, he would ask for it. He came to me about 5 years 
ago and said he was sick. 

I think he got a bad case of asthma and wanted to know if I would 
give him a chance to be employed by me so he could earn some money, 
go down to Florida and live. I guess he bought a barbershop down 
there and he is managing it. That is his trade, a barber. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew Mr. Genovese was very close to Frankie 
Carbo, did you not ? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomr. You knew that Mr. Genovese, through Frankie Carbo, 
had quite a bit of influence in the boxing world, is that not true? 

Mr. Nerro. It appears so from the testimony that I have heard the 
last few days. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am asking from your personal knowledge. 

Mr. Nerro. Yes. i 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact that you were making these payments 
at least partially because of the great influence that Mr. Genovese 
had through Frankie Carbo in boxing ? 

Mr. Nerro, Well, if I said no, Mr. Bonomi, I would be lying to you. 

I realize that, and I kind of wanted that kind of influence, because 
I wanted to manage Carmen, help manage Carmen real well, and I 

figured the more things, connections, we could get for him, why, it 
would help him. 
We wanted to get him the best possible matches in the makings. 
_ Mr. Bonomi. You found out that you had to make payments for 
nee in order to get him the best possible matches, is that not 
right ¢ 
Mr. Netro. Well, some friends or influence, but it was getting to 
be a lot of pressure managing a real good fighter like Carmen, and I 
cannot take pressure any more and I kind of like to be relieved of it, 
and I thought Gabe would help me in a lot. of instances like that. 
Mr. Bonomi. You found out 
Mr. Nerro. I was brought up with Gabe for 40 years in Syracuse. 
I lived with him. I see him often. We manage different fighters. 
We help promote boxing shows and I just had to live with him. 
Mr. Bonomi. But you found out that you could not get matches 
for Basilio on your own and you had to make payments in order to 
get matches for him, is that not right ? 
Mr. Netro. Well, not necessarily. 
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We could get matches with Carmen. Carmen was a good fighter, 
got to be a great fighter, and got to be one of the outstanding boxing 
attractions in the world, because he proved that in California when 
he fought Art Aragon and he outdrew the world’s heavyweight 
championship title between Patterson and Roy Harris. 

That proved that he was well liked by all writers. Writers liked 
him personally because he was honest and he became a great fighter. 

Mr. Bonomr. But there was no doubt about the fact that you were 
paying at least in part for Gabe Genovese’s influence in boxing, is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Nerro. I must agree with you, toa certain extent. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that Gabe Genovese’s influence in boxing came 
through his association with this man Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Nerro. I knew he was very friendly with Carbo and he was 
very friendly with Jim Norris and I was hoping that we would get 
better breaks and be treated more royally end just had to have some 
type of influence to be treated that way in the boxing game. 

Mr. Bonomi. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Netro, regarding your last answer, you 
had to have some kind of influence of that kind to be successful in 
boxing, is that about the case ? 

Mr. Nerro. Well, it appears so. I told Mr. Bonomi the testimony 
in the last few days proved that. 

Senator Keravuver. That is a sad state of affairs, is it not? 

Mr. Nerro. Yes, it is in a way. 

I would like to say, as Mr. DeJohn mentioned, and Jack Kearns 
did, boxing would come back real big under Federal jurisdiction, 
and I think they need somebody at the head of it that everybody 
respects and fears and just would not do anything wrong. 

And my vote No. 1 for a man in that position would be for Mr. 
John Bonomi. The boxing world would respect him and I will 
guarantee there would not be anything or anybody doing wrong at 
no time from now on. 

Senator Kerauver. You and Mr. Kearns both nominate Mr. 
Bonomi ¢ 

Mr. Nerro. I am sincere about it. That comes right from my 
heart. 

Senator Keravuver. I want to say, in concurrence with your nomi- 
nation and in support of it, I do not know of anybody who has 
worked at this more doggedly and tenaciously, with more determina- 
tion and ability, than Mr. Bonomi. 

_ Mr. Nerro. Well, I mean that. He is one man who can handle 
it. 

Senator Keravuver. I would not know of anybody outside the 
game who knows more about it than Mr. Bonomi. If something is not 
done about boxing, it is going to die. 

Mr. Nerro. It will just deteriorate and die out. You have to have 
somebody like him that everybody fears and respects that would do 
the right thing and would not do anything wrong, would not dare 
to do it. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Dixon, any questions? 

Mr. Drxon. I have none. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chumbris? 
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Mr. Cuumerts. Mr. Netro, I believe Mr. DeJohn testified that 
originally he was the manager of Basilio, is that correct? 

Mr. Nerro. Well, we were sort of always together. I mean he had 
several brothers that were fighters and I managed them all, all but 
this Mike DeJohn, and Johnny—my health does not warrant me to 
stay around often and travel a lot in the last few years; I just cannot 
do it amy more; and you have got to put in a lot of time with a boxer. 

Mr. Cuumpris. I do not know whether you misunderstood my 
question. Mr. DeJohn testified that.originally he was the only man- 
ager of Carmen Basilio. Later you joined as comanager. 

Mr. Nerro. That is right. 

Mr. Cxuumepris. Could you explain to us why it was, or how it was, 
that you entered into the picture as comanager of Basilio? 

Mr. Nerro. Well, I managed his other brothers, as I started to tell 
you, and me and Johnny have always been friendly and I helped him 
out lots of times when he was a sick man. 

He was at a sanitarium for TB and I helped him and he appreciates 
it, and he brought me in. 

I did a lot of publicity work and I helped train Carmen. Carmen 
liked me and Carmen wanted me in the picture, too, so I guess that 
was the reason. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Even though you and DeJohn had different phi- 
losophies of how to manage Carmen Basilio, you two worked well as 
comanagers ¢ 

Mr. Nerro. Well, we did because we always would sit down and 
get Carmen and ask Carmen if he wanted to do this and that, and 
everything was done in good, commonsense judgment, and we always 
wanted Carmen to have the best of everything. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. Netro. 

Mr. Nerro. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Chairman, may we call Mr. Norman Rothschild. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Rothschild, will you stand up, please, sir? 


Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the truth, so 
help you God ¢ 


Mr. Roruscutizp. I do, sir. 
Senator Krravuver. Mr. Rothschild, I have been introduced to your 


attorney, Mr. Rulison. Will you spell your name and give your 
address ? 


Mr. Ruuison. R-u-l-i-s-o-n. 

Senator Krerauver. You are an attorney at law in Rochester? 

Mr. Ruuison. In Syracuse, 

Senator Keravuver. I mean in Syracuse. My good friend, Joe 
Chambers, says you are a very good lawyer. 

Mr. Ruuison. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you in the State assembly ? 

Mr. Rutison. I am in the New York State Senate, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. The New York State Senate? 

Mr. Ruttson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You have meetings up there tomorrow? 
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Mr. Ruuison. Well, I am chairman of a legislative committee that 
is holding a hearing in New York City tomorrow, so I requested if 
Mr. Rothschild could testify today so that I could be present at that 
hearing tomorrow. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. That is not on boxing, is it? 

Mr. Ruuison. No, that is on municipal tort liability which is quite 
a title in and of itself, and I am sure is entirely disassociated from 
boxing in any respect. 
Senator Kerauver. Very well. 
Mr. Bonomi? 


TESTIMONY OF NORMAN EDWIN ROTHSCHILD, LIVERPOOL, N.Y.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MR. RULISON, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Rothschild, will you give your name and address, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuitp. My name is Norman Edwin Rothschild, 300 Sall- 
makers Road, Liverpool, N.Y. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will also state your background in the boxing field, 
Mr. Rothschild ? 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir. 

I have been promoting fights since 1952, somewhere between 70 and 
80 fights, I believe. I have been either the promoter of, or the co- 
promoter of, 8 world’s championships, and I believe, oh, 50 or so 
nationally televised fights. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you the copromoter of the fight last Saturday 
night between Ray Robinson and Gene Fullmer, sir? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Yes, sir; I was. 

Senator Krerauver. How old are you, Mr. Rothschild? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Forty-one years of age, sir. 

Senator Keravver. You have been in the business since 1952? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do before that? 

Mr. Rornscuixp. I owned a restaurant. 

Senator Keravuver. In New York? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. In Syracuse, N.Y., and I presently own a res- 
taurant in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Senator Keravuver. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. The present restaurant is Tubberts Restaurant, 
located at 304 North Court Street. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you promote a large number of bouts in which 
Carmen Basilio was a participant ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I believe about 15, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you promote the bout between Ike Williams and 
Basilio on January 12 of 1953, in Syracuse ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Basilio’s bout against Gavilan in September of 
1953, in Syracuse ? 

Mr. Roruscui.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Basilio against DeMarco in June of 1955, in Syra- 
cuse ? 

Mr. Roruscui.p. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Basilio against Saxton on September 12 of 1956, 
in Syracuse ¢ 

Mr. Roruscump. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Gabriel Genovese? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I believe, sir, that I first met Gabe Genovese about 
1954, 

Mr. Bonomi. Under what circumstances did you meet Mr. Geno- 
vese ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. In the gymnasium in Syracuse. I think at that 
time he had a fighter named Johnny Noel, and he wanted to make a 
bout in Binghamton, N.Y., involving Joe Taylor. 

It was suggested that Johnny Noel would be a good opponent, and 
the people in Binghamton had asked if I could help them in making 
the bout. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Yes, sir; I know Mr. Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomt. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Rornuscutp. I believe I first met Mr. Palermo in 1956. 

Mr. Bonomr. Under what circumstances did you meet Mr. Palermo ? 

Mr. Roruscutp. In a restaurant in Chicago, I believe. This was 
the night before the Basilio-Saxton fight in Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was present in that restaurant with Mr. 
Palermo? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, the gentleman sitting with Mr. Palermo— 
Mr. Bonomi, I think that, if I may, I met Mr. Carbo on the same 
night, but I do not believe they were sitting at the same table. 

They were in the same restaurant. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you happen to meet Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Roruscutrp. Well, I arrived in Chicago with my wife and a 
couple of others from Syracuse, and I believe I stayed at the Hotel 
Bismarck in Chicago, and I asked about a good place to eat. 

They told me the Hickory House was owned by Bernie Glick- 
man who was a fight manager. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the fellow who is the manager of Virgil 
Akins, is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscump. That is my understanding, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. The former welterweight champion ? 

Mr. Roruscntmp. Yes, sir; it is my understanding. I never did 
any business with Virgil Akins, so I am not 100 percent familiar. 

Mr. Bonomt. Tell us how you met Mr. Carbo. 

Mr. Roruscutip. And we went in and we sat down and we had a 
sandwich or something. 

Tt was quite late at night and it was a large table off to our left. 
At the table was any number of people; in fact, a great number. 
There may have been 12 or 13 or more of them, I am not certain. 

I know Billy Brown was there and Jack Barrett; I think Bill Daly 
was there. 

I cannot recall all the names, but I was called over by Bill Brown 
and introduced to a lot of people, not by last names, not by first and 
last names. Very many of them were by first names only, and some- 
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body asked me, after I left the table, what I thought of Mr. Carbo, 
and I did not realize at the time that I had met him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did they ask you whether you knew that gray-haired 
fellow? 

Mr. Roruscniwp. I believe that was the reference, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know that Mr. Carbo was known in boxing as 
Mr. Gray, do you not? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I think it was very common. I think it appeared 
in columns, the reference to him as Mr. Gray, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Billy Brown was the matchmaker for the IBC of 
New York at that time, was he not? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Jack Barrett was the assistant matchmaker for the 
IBC of New York? 

Mr. Roruscuup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say Bill Daly was there? 

Mr. Rotruscum. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is this man more popularly known as “Honest Bill” 
Daly ? 

Mr. Roruscnuup. I have read that, too, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Carbo at 
that time? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that you were there for the Basilio-Saxton 
fight in Chicago, is that right? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did there come a time when you thought of promoting 
a Basilio-Saxton rematch ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I had thought prior to this fight that I 
would like to have made Basilio and Saxton, but New York State 
said that they would not approve it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state the background ? 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir; I will. 

I was in Boston when Basilio fought DeMarco. That was the 
rematch of the fight in Syracuse. And shortly before there was 

uite an involved story about Palermo, how he would be denied a 
license in New York State, and there were stories in the paper that 
the winner of the Basilio-DeMarco fight would fight Johnny Saxton. 
I was interested in making—I believed that Carmen was going to win 
again over DeMarco and I was interested, if this fight was to take 
place, that it would take place in Syracuse. 

I called the New York State Athletic Commission the morning 
after the fight and asked if I could talk to the chairman in regards 
to this fight, and I was told to come in. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who was the chairman at that time? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. The chairman was Julius Helfand, sir. 

First, I flew home and then I flew into New York the very next 
day and in our meeting with Mr. Helfand he told me that while he 
would like to see Carmen get the fight, he felt that it would be subter- 
fuge to admit this fight to take place. 


I told him I felt. if these were his feelings, he was the chairman of 


my commission and I would abide by the rules. 
Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Helfand explain to you why it would be a 
subterfuge ? 
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Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes. He said that Johnny Saxton would whack 
up the money with his manager, and that he had taken. a position and 
he could not stultify his position. And. agreed with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, even though Johnny Saxton might 
sign his own contract. in New York, he would turn around and give 
the money from his purse to “Blinky” Palermo, is that right? 

Mr. Rormscuip, That is what the chairman indicated that he was 
against, sir. 

I walked over to Madison Square Garden, because, naturally, I had 
told Harry Markson that I was going to see the chairman because 
this would involve a nationally televised show, and I wanted to tell 
him the results. 

On my way over, I picked up a paper and a statement from Mr. 
Helfand to this effect was in the newspapers: 

That he would deny the fight in New York State because of Mr. 
Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roruscuip. This, now, leads up to the meeting in Chicago 
on the same night that I met Frank Carbo at another table and this 
was the occasion 

Senator Kerauver. Let me get this clear. Iam not sure I followed 
you. You wanted the fight to be in Syracuse but Mr. Helfand would 
not permit it because of something in connection with Mr. Palermo ‘ 

Mr. Roruscuinp. He was denied a license in New York State and 
he would not permit Johnny Saxton to sign his own contract and 
thereby split up the money. 

Senator Kerauver. He would not permit him to pay under cover? 

Mr. Rornscutmp, That is att: it. 

Senator Kerauver. Why could he not get another manager? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Well, apparently, Johnny Saxton must have been 
unwilling, because as a result of, or in spite of, this story in the paper, 
the fight was signed for Chicago, and I believe—I am not 100 percent 
certain because I do not know the licensing in Chicago—but I believe 
that Mr. Palermo was a licensed manager in Chicago, and negotiated 
Johnny Saxton’s business, at least it was: stated in the paper. 

Senator Kerauver. He was denied the license in New York, but 
he had one in Illinois? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. So he took the fight to Chicago? 

Mr. Roruscuiww. That is correct, sir, and on this particular night, 
when I arrived in Chicago and I made the introduction to Mr. Pa’ 
lermo, he was a little incensed at me.because he felt that I had gotten 
him unfavorable publicity without consulting him. 

He said: “Did you ever talk to me about a fight?” 

I said : “No, sir, I did not.” 

And he said: “Then why would you assume that you could even 
have the fight, and why do I rate headlines in the paper?” 

Well, of course, I had no defense to that, because, truthfully, I had 
never consulted Mr. Palermo about fighting Johnny Saxton and I 
was not seeking to get Mr. Palermo any publicity. 

I was seeking to make a fight. 

Senator Kerauver. He was not the licensed manager where you 
were doing business ? 
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Mr. Roruscutip. No, sir. I had to get permission from my com- 
mission to be able to negotiate with him or to be able to negotiate for 
the fight, which I did not succeed in doing. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, go ahead. Excuse the interruption. 

Mr. Roruscuttp. That, Mr. Bonomi, is the occasion of the meeting 
of Frank Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. After the meeting in Chicago with Mr. Palermo and 
Mr. Carbo, what events took place which led up to the bout between 
Basilio and Saxton on September 12 of 1956, in Syracuse ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, the next night the fight took place, which 
was a most important thing, in which I felt, and many thousands of 
people there felt, that Carmen Basilio won the fight but was not 
awarded the decision. 


Asa result, there was a great clamor for the fight in the newspapers. | 


Senator Keravuver. A great clamor for what, now? 

Mr. Roruscuivp. For the return match of Johnny Saxton and Car- 
men Basilio. The side of justice, of course, was with Carmen Basilio. 

Senator Keravver. You say he won the match, but was not awarded 
the decision ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That is my opinion, and it was the opinion of most 
sportswriters and people in the auditorium. It was a very—— 

Senator Keravuver. How does that happen, you win the fight—— 

Mr. Roruscuip. This is something that I cannot explain, sir. 


I was not one of the judges. Were I a judge that night, I would | 


Have voted for Carmen Basilio. I may have been a little prejudiced, 
but I felt that he won it, and most people there did. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Roruscuip. This is one of our problems; that is, the decisions 
rendered are not always received in accord. 

Senator Kreravuver. I guess one of the favorite expressions of you 
fellows in a case like that would be, “I was robbed.” 

Mr. Roruscuizp. As a promoter, I am never actually concerned in 
decisions, sir. I represent truly neither fighter, but both. I, asa pro- 
moter, would much prefer decisions that the public would appreciate. 
It would make my job of selling easier. 

Senator Keravuver. You had no interest in the outcome of the fight ? 
You just felt it was 2 matter of judgment? 

Mr. Roruscuizp. I had no interest in the fight as a promoter. 

I was not the promoter of the fight. 

As a friend of Carmen Basilio, I have to admit that I was leaning 
very heavily for him that night. 

Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that now you were in the position where you 
wanted a bout between Saxton and Basilio to take place in New York 
State, is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did there come a time when you spoke to Mr. Gabriel 
Genovese about this matter ? 

Mr. Rornscuirp. Yes, sir. After Carmen Basilio had appeared 
before the New York State Athletic Commission and expressed the 
hope that they would allow him to fight Johnny Saxton in the State 
where he believed he would get a square deal. 
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The New York State Athletic Commission at that time said that 
Johnny Saxton could sign his own contract. Mr. Bonomi, gentlemen, 
while this goes back to the thing that we have been talking about here, 
I think the basic thing, while Mr. Palermo was suspended in New 
York State, he was acceptable in other States. 

I was not in a position to talk to Mr. Palermo and I wanted assist- 
ance from someone who knew him, who might be able to influence him 
into coming into Syracuse. I approached Gabe Genovese in the hope 
that he could help me to obtain this match. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew that Gabriel Genovese was a very close 
friend of Frankie Carbo, did you not ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Mr. Bonomi, from when I was a boy in Syracuse, 
it was a known fact that Frank Carbo and Gabriel Genovese were very 
close, because I believe stories down through the years will state that 
Frank Carbo was rather a comanager or something to that effect of 
Babe Risko, who Mr. Genovese managed also. 

Mr. Bonomr. The unlicensed comanager ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I do not know that, sir. This was many years ago 
and I was always of the opinion that perhaps he was a manager of 
record. 

It was written that way in the paper. 

Mr. Bonomi. But, anyway, you approached Mr. Genovese in order 
to see whether you could secure the services of Palermo’s fighter ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Johnny Saxton. 

Mr. Bonomi. Johnny Saxton. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. That is correct. sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state what conversations you had with Mr. 
Genovese concerning this, or what arrangements you made with Mr. 
Genovese? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I told Gabe Genovese that if he would help me 
to get this fight, which I just probably could not get, that I would 
pay him $10,000. I signed a little agreement with Gabe Genovese, 
and when the fight was consummated, I paid him, notified the tax 
people and so on and so forth, completed our agreement. 

I paid him the $10,000. 

Senator Keravuver. In cash? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. No, sir, by check. 

Mr. Bonomt. Before you made the $10,000 payment, did Genovese 
tell you that he was contacting Palermo to see whether he could get 
Johnny Saxton to fight? 

Mr. RoruscHtp. “Yes, he had told me that he had. 

Mr. Bonomi. When was that payment made? 

_Mr. Roruscuixp. I believe within a couple of days after the fight, 
sir. 

I am not 100 percent sure of the exact day. 

Mr. Bonomt. At this time Mr. Palermo did not have a license in 
New York State, did he? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did it come to your attention at any time after the 
bout that Saxton, to use your words, had “whacked up” his purse with 
“Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. RoruscHixp. No, sir. Actually my concern was payment of 
Johnny Saxton, which is what the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission said was to be done. 
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Mr. Bonomi. How much profit did you make from that bout? 

Senator Kerauver, Just a minute. You mean that Saxton paid 
Palermo, too? 

Mr. Roruscuiw. I do not know. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much profit did you make from that bout? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Somewhere around $10,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that Mr. Genovese received $10,000 and you re- 
ceived $10,000 as a result of that bout; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I guess so. That is the way the figures are. If 
I may say this, Mr. Bonomi, the fight was scaled to do $178,000, if 
the fight had sold out. The fight did not sell out. It did $134,000, 

If the fight had been a sellout, as I had anticipated, my profits would 
have been somewhere from 30 to 40 percent of the difference bet ween 
$134,000 and $178,000, or perhaps $10,000 to $12,000 more. 

Mr. Bonomi. So it is true that you, the promoter, had to pay Gen- 
ovese $10,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscump. It is true that I paid Mr. Genovese $10,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony today by Mr. Netro and 
Mr. DeJohn ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that they were making payments to 
Genovese? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. From Basilio’s purses? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. Yes, sir; I recall that. You mean before today 
did I know? 

I did not, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. They had to pay Gabriel Genovese from Basilio’s 
purses, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. They said that they paid Mr. Genovese, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Now, did it ever come—— 

Senator Keravuver. Does that mean he was collecting from both 
sides of the street ? 

Mr. Bonomi. He was collecting from the promoter, is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I paid, sir. I paid $10,000 on an agreement. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was collecting from the manager of Carmen 
Basilio, is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscutip. Mr. DeJohn and Mr. Netro both testified that they 
paid him, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did it eve? come to your attention that Mr. Palermo, 
even though he was not the licensed manager of Johnny Saxton, re- 
ceived his share of Saxton’s purse? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, sir; it did not. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did it ever come to your attention that Mr. Palermo 
had an undercover partner, also ? 

Mr. Roruscui. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Since that time, you have copromoted a number of 
bouts with Mr. Joseph Dupler of Denver, Colo., have you not ? 

Mr. Roruscutip. That is substantially incorrect. I promoted a 
couple of fights, three fights, with the Intermountain Boxing Club of 
which he is president, that is true. I believe he is from Salt Lake, 
sir, if I may say this. 
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Mr. Bonomi. There was sworn testimony yesterday that Mr. Dupler 
had to pay $5,000 to Mr. Carbo in order to get a bout between Joe 
Brown and Orlando Zulueta in Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I did not know Mr. Dupler at that time, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. I am telling you that there was testimony to that 
effect yesterday. 

Mr. Roruscum. I read it. 

Mr. Bonomrt. So, apparently, both you and Mr. Dupler had to pay 
people in order to promote bouts in the United States, is that correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Apparently so. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Truman Gibson testified here the first day, and 
T believe he stated that you, Mr. Rothschild, were very friendly with 
thisman Frankie Carbo. Isthat the fact? 

Mr. Rornuscuu. I have met him a couple of times, sir, but I was 
never very friendly with Frankie Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. What would you call the relationship that you had 
with Mr. Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. Just a couple of meetings, sir. I had no real 
relationship with Frank Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you realized he had great influence in the boxing 
world, did you not # 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I heard many rumors. I never believed that they 
affected my life. 

Mr. Bonomt. Sometimes that influence was exercised through 
stooges like Gabe Genovese; is that not right? 

Mr. Roruscuiyp. I would not have said so at the time, sir, but I 
would have to believe so now. 

Mr. Bonomi. That Genovese was a stooge or a front man for 
Frankie Carbo; is that right ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. All from recent testimony, but I was not aware 
of it at that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rothschild, were you aware of of the fact 
that when you were dealing with Palermo, he had quite a record ? 

Mr. Roruscump. I did not deal with Mr. Palermo, sir. That is 
why I hired Mr. Genovese or asked him if he would negotiate. 

I did not negotiate with Mr. Palermo, sir. 

Senator Kerauvgsr. Did you know about Mr. Genovese’s record ? 

Mr. Roruscump. Pardon? I do not believe that Mr. Genovese had 
a record, sir, prior to last year. Mr. Genovese held a license—I believe 
he was the manager of a world’s champion in Syracuse. I believe 
that he was a matchmaker. I believe that he was involved in the pro- 
motions and the management of fighters, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. His record is in printed form. It has been put 
in our record here. But, anyway, you knew that he was going to deal 
with Mr. Palermo? 

Mr. Roruscuii. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You knew that Mr. Palermo was—— 

Mr. Roruscump. Was unacceptable; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Unsavory ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. An underworld character ? 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Keravver. I take it, Mr. Rothschild, from the fact that 
you have had 8 world championship fights—you have promoted that 
many, and 70 or 80 others—that you would be considered one of the 
larger promoters in the game ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I never felt so. It was my ambition to be a good 
promoter and be considered a large promoter. Syracuse is a small 
town, and somehow or other it was a stigma. 

They consider in the boxing business the promoters in New York 
and Chicago and the bigger cities, big promoters, but I think that 

Senator Krerauver. Do you promote outside of Syracuse ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I have since August of last year, sir. Prior to 
that, my only entry into other towns was in Rochester, N.Y. 

Senator Kreravver. Is there any requirement of State law that the 
promoter tells of payments like this $10,000 that you have made? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I appeared before the California Commission, sir, 
after my appearance at the grand jury in New York, on application for 
a license involving Basilio and Fullmer in San Francisco of last year. 

I appeared before the California State Athletic Commission, sir, 
and disclosed this, 

Senator Krerauver. They gave you a license notwithstanding? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did not the New York Athletic Commission 
reprimand you for this very thing? 

Mr. Rornscuip. Yes, sir; in January of this year. There has been 
no prior action taken, 

Senator Kmravuver. But you are still licensed ? 

Mr. Rornscump. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Is there any action pending against you? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Not to the best of my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Krravver. But it is bad business, anyway, is it not? 

Mr. Roruscutip. It certainly resulted in bad for me, sir. It was 
not good to have been found in violation of the rule because of what 
had occurred. It certainly is not good. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you agree that it is unfortunate that mana- 
gers, promoters, even maybe fighters, have to deal with the under- 
world, and pass out bribes, in order to get fights? 

Mr. Roruscutip. I wholeheartedly agree. I entered into boxing 
because I have a great. love for the business. I hope that the boxing 
business can be cleaned up; that it can be run on a scale acceptable to 
the public and to everyone at large. 

It is my considered opinion that we do not need a Government 
body. 

I am not sure that it has to be a high elected official or appointed 
official. 

T believe that boxing needs a uniformity of rules governed by a 
man with a great understanding of our business. 

Senator Krerauver. Are you about to recommend Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Roruscutmp. No, sir; I am not. I am not sure that the busi- 
ness needs an appointed Government official. I believe that it needs 
somebody who is strong, but somebody who has an understanding of 
our business. 

Senator Keravuver. You think if that is not done, is it going to 
get any better, or will it get worse? 
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Mr. Roruscuiip. I hope that boxing will get better with this. I 
am almost—I have a slight feeling that it may be a little too late, 
and I would like to go back to the Senator’s question of the decision, 
how did I account for this, and I would like to be able to account to 
the public in the future for decisions within boxing. 

I also have another opinion on that, and it would be that we have 
professional officials. I do not believe that it is enough that because 
another man is wealthy, that he has other business interests, that he is 
is beyond reproach, because I do not feel that any of our officials 
have been approached or that they are bought out or anything like 
this. 

However, it is my opinion that because officials do not work enough, 
because there is not a coordination of rules, regulations, and under- 
standing of how te judge fights, that boxing derives bad publicity. 

I would hope that in the formation of whatever is to come, that this 
would be one of the large factors. 

Senator Keravuver. I would hope also—what do you mean, you think 
it may be too late? 

Mr. Roruscuiw. Well, I just-—— 

Senator Krravver. I think we are going to see a great improve- 
ment in State operations, and that this hearing will have something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I certainly hope so. I just feel that we are now at 
a point where we do not have a lot of fighters; that there is one na- 
tionally televised show, and it remains pretty solidly within New 
York City. I believe that it is becoming increasingly more difficult to 
make fighters, or to make matches because of these conditions. 

T hope that it can return. 

Senator Kerauver. And to get radio and television sponsors? 

Mr. Rornscutp. Unfortunately, it has become very difficult to sign 
a fighter without offering him a type of pay comparable to television. 
As a result, the smaller clubs have a great difficulty in running shows 
because it is just not possible to get the good fighters, to cope with 
the great opposition to the easy money that is there. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Chumbris, you have a question ? 

Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Rothschild, this might be repetitious, but so it 
will be clear in my mind, of the various fights that you have promoted, 
how often did you have to hire Gabe Genovese ? 

Mr. Roruscump. This is the only time, sir. 

Mr. Cuumerts. Of all the fights that you have promoted in Syra- 
cuse ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuumemrts. Of the fights that you promoted in Syracuse, how 
many would you say are of topnotch caliber, or of national interest, 
with top fighters? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I would have to say 40 or more. They were 
nationally televised fights. 

Mr. Cuumprts. This was the only occasion that you had? 

Mr. Roruscnuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvumeprts. To hire the services of, let us call him a specialist ? 

Mr. Rornscutmp. Yes, sir. 
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And I believe, sir, if I may, that this would not have taken place 
had we had a cooperation through commissions and so on and so forth. 

When a man is set down, he is set down. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Then, in other words, a promoter can still operate 
and put on fights of national interest without hiring someone to pave 
the way for you? 

Mr. Roruscutp. I think it would be definitely easier if we had the 
re rules set up and the proper enforcement of rules. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Wait a minute. Even under conditions that we 
have today ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuumpris. In other words, if you have already put on 40 fights 
and you have only hired Gabe Genovese on this one occasion—— 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Right. 

Mr. Cuumpris (continuing). There is still an opportunity for you 
to—— 

Mr. Roruscuip. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Cuumpris (continuing). To promote fights in Syracuse. 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuumepris. But the question comes up in certain areas, though, 
you may have to expect either Gabe Genovese, or someone of his type, 
to pave the way for a certain fighter who may be under a certain 
control 

Mr. Roruscuip. I would like to say this to you, sir. I have done 
it once, but if I had to pay anybody any money again, even though it 
would be the heavyweight championship, I would not be interested in 
promoting that fight. 

I hope I never pay anybody even though at the time I felt that I was 
not violating any rule. I would not do it — 

Mr. Bonomr. On the point, Mr. Rothschild, that Mr. Chumbris has 
brought up, you know Billy Brown, do you not? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew him at the time that he was the match- 
maker for the IBC. 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Of New York? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you speak to Mr. Billy Brown on any occasion and 
ask him to use his influence with Mr. Carbo to see that you got 
matches ? 

Mr. Roruscump. No, sir. I asked him to use influence with Jim 
Norris and Harry Markson. 

Mr. Bonomi. Now, I am asking you specifically : Did you ever have 
a conversation with Billy Brown in which you asked Billy Brown to 
use his influence with Frank Carbo to get you matches? 

Mr. Roruscutip. I do not recall any conversation like that, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would not a conversation like that stand out in your 
memory ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuup. Yes, sir; I am sure it would. I asked him to help 
me with Harry Markson, with Truman Gibson, with Jim Norris. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me put it this way, Mr. Rothschild: Do you deny 
ever having a conversation with Billy Brown in which you asked him 
to see Frank Carbo to get you matches in Syracuse ? 
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Mr. Roruscuip. I do not recall that I ever asked him to do any- 
thing with Frank Carbo, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you deny it, Mr. Rothschild ? 

Mr. Roruscnizp. I think that I do, Mr. Bonomi. I do not recall 
ever having asked him to talk to Frank Carbo in any way, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Is that a yes or no? 

Mr. Roruscuivp. I deny that I asked him to talk to Frank Carbo. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, he just said, “I deny it, Senator.” 

Senator Kerauver. Your answer had better be just, “I do not 
remember.” 

Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I do not remember, sir, and he asked me 
if I would answer yes or no. I do not know how I can answer yes 
or no, if I do not remember ever having said that. 

I do not believe that I ever used Frank Carbo’s name with Billy 
Brown in asking him to act for me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this, Mr. Rothschild 
Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes? 

Mr. Bonomi. When you deny ever asking Billy Brown to have 
Frank Carbo help you get matches, are you merely saying that you 
did not use Mr. Carbo’s name in a conversation ? 

Mr. RoruscuiLp. Mr. Bonomi, I am saying that. I am saying that 
if I had conversations with Billy Brown, I never met Frank Carbo, 
if he referred to the “Boss” or if he referred to anybody; I met Jim 
Norris, Harry Markson, or Truman Gibson. 

You see, there were two fight dates. There was Wednesday night, 
there was Friday night. The Friday night dates were awarded to 
me through Harry Markson, the Wednesday nights were awarded 
through Truman Gibson, but the overall picture was handed up by 
Jim Norris. 

Senator Krrauver. Your answer is that you just do not recollect? 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Any other questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Rothschild and Mr. Rulison. 

Mr. Ruuison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you want to.put one other witness on very 
briefly before we recess? 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Turley. Mr. Williams will question Mr. Turley. 





TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. TURLEY, STAFF INVESTIGATOR— 
Resumed 


Mr. WituraMs. Mr. Turley, there has been testimony this morning 
that Gabriel Genovese received payments from Mr. DeJohn, Mr. 
Netro, and Mr. Rothschild. 

Have you conducted an investigation as to the background on a 
person known as Gabriel Genovese ? 

Mr. Turuey. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Wiix1amMs. Would you tell the subcommittee what you found? 

Mr. Turtey. I learned that Gabriel Genovese, also known as Gabe 
Genovese, was born May 28, 1894, in Naples, Italy. 

His arrest record under FBI No. 633847 discloses that he was first 
arrested on August 20, 1941, in Burbank, Calif. This arrest resulted 
in his conviction for bookmaking. 
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Genovese was convicted on July 1, 1959, after trial in New York 
County, for being the undercover manager of lightweight boxer 
Ludwig Lightburn. 

He still remains free, however, on a certificate of reasonable doubt, 
pending appeal. 

He is a cousin of Vito Genovese, FBI No. 881267, an Apalachin 
delegate, and is a close associate of both Frank Carbo and Frank 
Palermo. 

In fact, Genovese was characterized by District Attorney Hogan as 
“chief lieutenant” of Carbo. 

Senator Kerauver. That is Vito you are talking about ? 

Mr. Turtey. No; that is Gabriel. 

Senator Krrauver. You are talking about the man we have been 
talking about here? 

Mr. Turtry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Allright. Anything else? 

Make that record exhibit No. 33—A. 

(Exhibit No. 33—A may be found on p. ce 

Senator Keravuver. The physician selected by the committee is now 
examining records and may examine Mr. Norris, if he feels it neces- 
sary. 

I think the best thing to do is to stand in recess until 2:30. We will 
post a notice as to our next meeting. The staff of the committee will 
know by 2 o’clock what kind of a hearing we are going to have, and if 
the press will contact Mr. Dixon, they will learn whether it is going to 
be public or executive. We will be able to give you word by 2 o’clock, 
through Mr. Bonomi or Mr. Dixon. 

I would say to the members of the press that if it is an executive 
hearing, of course, I will make a brief summary of the testimony 
shortly afterward. We will have as many copies of the transcript 
made as possible and they will be available as quickly as it can be 
transcribed. 

We will stand in recess now until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION (EXECUTIVE) 


Senator parr Es The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Dixon, Mr. Norris authorized the release by Dr. Hick of all 
the records, reports, X-rays, examinations, and w yhat not, and you 
have had them examined by a physician in Washington, have you not? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes, sir; we delivered the report of Dr. Hick to Dr. 
Virgal J. Dorset. He is the medical officer in charge of the Public 
Health Service out-patient clinic. We asked Dr. Dorset, at your in- 
struction, to examine this report 

Senator Keravuver. All right; and the records with it? 

Mr. Drxon. As well as all the information which has come to 
us, and we have asked him to give us a conclusion or a recommenda- 
tion based upon the statements that were contained in the recom- 
mendations of the doctors. 

The doctor was laboring under a time limit but he authorized me 
to state orally to you and to the other members of the subcommittee 
that it was his conclusion that the conclusion and recommendations 
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that had been reached by Dr. Hick with respect to examining Mr. 
Norris in a public hearing, attended by the press and audience and 
television, would be an undue risk. He thought that the doctor’s 
recommendation was sound. He stated, however, that he thought 
that if we examined the patient in executive session, it would not be 
an undue risk. 

Senator Kerauver. He said he would reduce that to writing and 
give it to us later? 

Mr. Drxon. I would suggest that you reserve a place in the record 
for that statement, because I am to receive it by 4 o’clock, I under- 
stand. 

Senator Kerauver. That will be done. 

(The document referred to may be found on p. 1134.) 

Senator Kerapver. Mr. Norris, you are coming here of your own 
free will though, of course, a subpena was served on you. You are 
willing to take the risk of any 





TESTIMONY OF JAMES D. NORRIS, CHICAGO, ILL.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY EMIL N. LEVIN, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver (continuing). Of any difficulty that might 
occur to you as a result of this executive session; is that correct? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I think we ought to ask Mr. Emil N. Levin 
whether he concurs in that. 

Mr. Levin. Yes. Senator. 

_It was my thought that Mr. Norris should not appear under any 
circumstances, 

However, Mr. Norris has been insisting that he make an appear- 
ance in some form or another, and I asked this committee if they 
would kindly hear him in a closed executive session; and we assure 
the committee we assume complete responsibility for Mr. Norris’ 
appearance. 

Senator Dirksen. I think I ought to add the comment that I made 
to you and Mr. Norris that even though Mr. Norris were willing to 
appear in an open session, that is not a decision that, in my judgment, 
the committee could permit him to make because, after all, it is for 
us to determine what our own responsibilities are in the matter; and 
what could well eventuate, and so it has to become a committee de- 
cision. I think we agree, Mr. Chairman, that we could proceed then 
in executive session on this matter. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

As is our practice with all witnesses, Mr. Norris, I will ask you to 
rise and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Norris. I do. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr, Norris, you have a statement which will 
be helpful in getting us started. Either you or Mr. Levin can read 
it. Why don’t you read it, Mr. Levin, and then you accept it as part 
of your sworn testimony, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Levin (reading) : 


SYATEMENT OF JAMES D. NorrRIS TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY 


Mr. name is James D. Norris and I reside at 1420 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Thi. 

I am chairman of the board of Chicago Stadium Corp., and have been active 
in its management for over the past 25 years. All my life I have been interested 
in sports. Together with my late father, James Norris, and my partner, Arthur 
M. Wirtz, I have helped bring hockey, boxing, wrestling, rodeos, ice shows, track 
meets, and tennis into the Chicago Stadium and other stadiums and arenas in 
which we were interested. For over 30 years 1 have personally raised my own 
thorobreds and raced them at the major tracks in America and Europe. My 
principal business interest has been in the grain business, and I have been a 
member of the Chicago Board ef Trade since about 1928. I was also associated 
with my father and Arthur M. Wirtz in the ownership and operation of other 
businesses. 

In 1932 we acquired the Olympia Stadium in Detroit, which owned and oper- 
ated the Red Wing hockey team in the National Hockey League. In 1935 we 
acquired the Chicago Stadium. That same year we put on the first professional 
ice show in our Chicago and Detroit stadiums. The success of this small show 
prompted us to get Sonja Henie to become a professional and come to this 
country in 1936 to be the star in our fabulous “Hollywood Ice Revue” which 
toured the leading cities in this country for the next 15 years. As the popularity 
of the show increased, we were constantly looking for new arenas to present the 
show. We installed ice plants in the Indianapolis and Omaha Coliseums which 
we held under leases for approximately 15 years. 

We purchased our first stock in Madison Square Garden in 1937. We felt this 
was a good investment because of the tremendous income from ice shows, and 
we increased our holdings steadily for the next 15 years, at the end of which 
time we had a very substantial stock interest in Madison Square Garden. 

We had also played the “Sonja Henie Ice Show” in St. Louis, and in 1947 
we purchased the St. Louis Arena. 

From the time that we first became interested in ice shows until 1949, we had 
had very little interest in the promotion of professional boxing. Occasionally 
we had rented the Chicago Stadium to independent promoters, who promoted the 
odd fight, and to the Golden Gloves which is one of the Chieago Tribune chari- 
ties. But with possibly one or two exceptions, Chicago had no major title fights 
during this entire period, and the same applied to Detroit. 

In 1937 Mike Jacobs, who had been a ticket scalper in New York, together with 
three outstanding New York newspapermen, formed the 20th Century Sporting 
Club. Shortly thereafter they gained control of the heavyweight champion and 
persuaded Madison Square Garden to give up their boxing department and 
leased the garden on a participation deal. For the next 12 years they ran 
virtually every important boxing match staged in America either in the garden 
or in the New York bail parks. 

Some time about 1948 Mike Jacobs had a heart attack, was unable to run 
the promotion, and it appeared that his organization was falling apart. 

About this time TV was starting and the TV networks were looking for pro- 
grams which eventually would be televised to millions of homes throughout 
America. TV had already shown its effects by decreasing attendance at movie 
theaters and had also affected shows that appeared in the various stadiums 
throughout the country. With our large financial interest in Madison Square 
Garden is was important to us that the garden not lose its boxing revenue. 
Thereupon, working with Madison Square Garden, we formed the IBC of 
New York and the IBC of Illinois, for the express purpose of continuing boxing 
in Madison Square Garden and also hopeful, by forming IBC of Illinois, that 
we could stimulate boxing in Illinois. 

We negotiated a contract jointly with National Broadcasting Corp. and 
Gillette Co. for television weekly Friday night fights out of New York. We 
also negotiated a contract with the Columbia Broadcasting System for televising 
weekly Wednesday night fights. 
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Upon the formation of IBC of New York, lacking an executive to run the 
company, I went in as president and ran the company for several years without 
accepting any salary. Shortly after I became active in New York, I found condi- 
tions there greatly different than I had anticipated. We were barely started 
when a large number of New York managers banded together, with the result 
that we were harassed in many respects. For examples, the garden was picketed 
on one of our first championship fights ; a manager would come to us a day or so 
before a scheduled fight, stating his fighter was not in proper physical condition 
and threaten not to go through with the fight or ask for a postponement. 
While we always had the remedy of appealing to the commission or the courts, 
this would not solve the problem of satisfying our sponsor who had advertised 
certain bouts for particular days, and we were constantly in fear of hurting our 
network commitments. We felt it necessary to employ effective good will rep- 
resentatives to help us, and we employed Jack Kearns, who was the dean of fight 
managers (having formerly managed Jack Dempsey, Mickey Walker, and other 
greats). We also employed Viola Masters, who subsequently became the wife 
of Frank Carbo. 

I have read the testimony of Truman Gibson relating to the employment of 
Jack Kearns and Viola Masters, and while I agree in substance with Mr. Gibson’s 
testimony, I believe I should add some detail to Viola Masters’ employment. 

We had contractual agreements with two TV networks and sponsors for fights 
on every Wednesday and Friday night. 


Forgive this repetition, gentlemen. 


This required the services of over 1,000 fighters a year. Twelve hundred 
boxers, or fighters, is a lot of talent. Due to television and other causes, a 
number of small gyms and fight clubs around the country had closed up, reduc- 
ing available talent. Another factor, I would think, was due to our boom 
economy of the times. A young boy taking up boxing as a profession, by neces- 
sity, is forced to serve a very tough apprenticeship, and long before he gets his 
first payday, it would mean hours of training and of learning the science. When 
his manager was able to get him his first bouts, he received very little money, 
sometimes as low as $40 to $60. There wasn’t really much incentive for boys to 
take up this tough profession when practically any average boy could earn con- 
siderably more in many other jobs without serving as tough an apprenticeship. 

There was always a group of managers dissatified with the TV payments to 
their fighters, which we considered equitable. To the best of my knowledge, 
Frank Carbo has been interested in boxing for over 25 years. 

Without question he was on friendly terms with more fight managers than 
anyone in boxing. He had done favors for many managers and knew them all. 
I believe I was first introduced to Frank Carbo by Mike Jacobs in Jacobs’ office 
in the old Hippodrome Building on Sixth Avenue in New York. One time when 
I saw Carbo he asked me how things were going, and as I recall I said, “Oh, no 
good, if it isn’t the managers, it’s a lack of talent or some other problems nobody 
could anticipate.” I believe I mentioned to Frank Carbo that possibly he might 
have some suggestions as to how some of these problems might be eased for my 
organization. As I recall, he grumbled and said he had problems of his own. I 
asked him if there was anyone that he knew we could use that might be helpful. 
He said “No.” I asked, how about Viola Masters, because she knew about as many 
managers as he did. He just looked at me and didn’t answer. Later, on think- 
ing the Viola Masters situation over, I decided what could I lose, it would be 
worth a try. I spoke to Truman Gibson about this and he agreed. So I said, 
“Well, Truman, will you go ahead and see if you can make a deal with her,” and 
he followed through. I have no memory regarding the amount she was paid, but 
I understand your committee has looked at the records, which speak for 
themselves. 

I have known Morris Schmertzler (Max Courtney) and his family for many 
years. During my early days of racing in New York, there was no parimutuel 
betting, only licensed bookmakers. Mr. Schmertzler was a licensed bookmaker 
at the New York tracks and I met him when I first started to race horses in 
New York, about 1930. In later years, when Mr. Schmertzler asked me fur a 
job, I felt he would be a valuable employee for our organization and he was 
employed as is shown on your records. Mr. Schmertzler has a wide acquaintance 
in New York and elsewhere in the country, particularly among the sporting 
element and we have used him in sales and public relations. 
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BILL ROSENSOHN 


Approximately a month after the first Johansson-Patterson heavyweight 
championship match, I heard from a newspaperman that Bill Rosensohn had 
some matters he would like to discuss with me. Having read in the newspapers 
that Rosensohn had the return match, Johansson contract, and supposedly was 
highly thought of by Johansson and his manager, Edwin Alquist, I thought a 
meeting with Rosensohn would be of interest to me. We met at the newspaper- 
man’s home and Rosensohn discussed his ideas with me; namely, that we form 
a worldwide boxing promotional enterprise. At a later date he came to Chicago 
and met with Truman Gibson and myself where he brought up the salary and 
position he wanted in the new organization. Meanwhile we found out that his 
strength with Johansson and Alquist was not as strong as he thought and after 
further consultation with our attorney, we were concerned that we might be in 
violation of the Federal antitrust decree. So we dropped it. At a later date, 
at Rosensohn’s request, we loaned him $25,000, trying to help him out, which loan 
was eventually repaid without any interest or other consideration. 

I might say, if I might interrupt a moment, that these particular people that 
are referred to in here were suggested to me as being persons we should cover 
in our statement. 

FRANK PALERMO 


In 1950 after the formation of IBC, I became acquainted with Frank Palermo, 
a licensed manager from Pennsylvania, who then managed Ike Williams, the 
popular lightweight champion. Being new in the business and in the process 
of becoming established and accepted by the public, it was very important that 
we be able to include champions of Ike Williams’ stature on our programs. 
Palermo managed a number of boxers, including Johnny Saxton, the welter- 
weight champion, and from time to time we dealt with Palermo as the licensed 
manager of fighters that fitted on our program. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, Mr. Norris, you accept this as your 
statement ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I will ask just one or two questions of a pre- 
liminary nature, and Senator Dirksen may have some similar ones, 
then we will turn to Mr. Bonomi. 

How old are you, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. Fifty-four,sir. I was 54 last month. 

Senator Keravuver. Outside of your boxing interests, what other 
sports are you engaged in, or have a financial interest in ? 

Mr. Norris. I am not engaged in any sports, Senator, unless you 
would call fishing or boating a sport. 

I formerly liked to play squash, tennis, baseball, I think, like 
everyone. 

I am very fond of practically all sports as a spectator. I enjoy 
professional football on Sundays. 

I think my greatest love is hockey. I have been in hockey all my 
life. Ithink I come from that naturally. My father was a Canadian, 
also my mother was a Canadian; and my father played considerable 
hockey in Montreal before he came to this country and became & 
citizen. 

So I would say hockey is my first love. 

I am very interested in horses. I have entered my own horses 
a great number of years, 30 years, and tried to breed most of them. 

So, I mean, I just think, like most people in America, I am a sport 
enthusiast. I like some better than others. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you have your own horses and race 
your own horses ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; and breed them. 
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Senator Kerauver. Where do you have your stable 

Mr. Norris. I have a farm—is that what you were going to say? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. I have a farm in Paris, Ky., where I have 14 or 15 
brood mares that I breed every year to some of my own stallions 
and also to some outside stallions that I think would cross well with 
my mares, and I have a farm outside of Coral Gables, I believe it is 
referred to as South Miami; it is west of Coral Gables. There I 
have some mares and do a little breeding down there. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you at one time own an interest in some 
hockey teams ? 

Mr. Norris. I do now, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. That is what I wanted to ask you. 

Mr. Norris. With my partner I own and control the Chicago Black 
Hawks. 

Senator Kerauver. Chicago Black Hawks? 

Mr. Norris. In the National Hockey League. 

Senator Kerauver. In the National Hockey League? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Didn’t you have an interest in a Canadian 
team ¢ 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I had—not a national; I had an interest in 
Detroit. 

Senator Keravuver. In Detroit? 

Mr. Norris. That was our original interest. My father was very 
anxious to get into the National Hockey League. There was no 
opening and no opportunity to get in the National Hockey League. 

Major Laughlin had the Chicago Black Hawks and was doing well, 
and a great hockey fan himself, and the first opportunity came, I 
would say, late in 1929 or 1930 when the Detroit Olympia, the home 
of the Detroit Redwings went through, got in financial trouble and 
was in receivership, and with the permission of the National Hockey 
League, Art Wirtz, my father and I, went to Detroit and made a 
deal with the bankers and took the Detroit Olympia and the Red- 
wings out of receivership and operated them. 

Senator Krerauver. You now own the Chicago Black Hawks and 
the Detroit Redwings? 

Mr. Norris, No, sir, I have no interest in the Detroit Redwings. 
Senator Keravuver. When did you dispose of them ? 

Mr. Norris. I am not sure of the year, Senator. I mean it is all 
matter of record. 

I just cannot tell you the year. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean approximately. 

Mr. Norris. Five or six years ago. 

Senator Keravver. We know generally, but what is the National 
Hockey League, specifically? Who are its officers ? 

Mr. Norris. It compares with the American Baseball League and 
the National Boxing League and the National Football League. 

It is the top league in hockey in the whole world. You have the 
best players; you pay the most salaries; and then, of course, there 
6 lower echelons like, for example, we have Buffalo in the American 
eague. 
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And then we also have junior, intermediate, and pewees, whom we 
try and bring up through an echelon system to develop for the Black 
Hawks. 

But the Black Hawks are the premier, our premier team in hockey. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you an officer, or have you been an officer, 
of the National Hockey League? 

Mr. Norris. I have been an officer, I am the second senior officer 

in the National Hockey League. Connie Smyth, who owns the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs, is the senior officer in the league by service; that 
is what I mean. 
Senator Kerauver. What do you mean, “the second senior officer’? 
Mr. Norris. Possibly, Senator, I did not understand your question. 
am not an officer of the National. I have a—I am a governor of the 
National Hockey League. Possibly that should have been my answer, 
representing the Chicago Black Hawks at any league meetings or 
in any necessary way. 

Senator Keravcver. And you have a Mr. Campbell who is the-—— 

Mr. Norris. He is the president. 

Senator Kreravuver. He is the president ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, he is paid by the owners. 

Senator Kerauver. Where does he live ? 

Mr. Norris. Montreal and maintains our head office in the Sun-Life 
Building in Montreal. 

Senator Kerauver. What is his full name? 

Mr. Norris. Clarence C, Campbell. I think it is Cameron, but I 
am not actually positive of his middle name. 

Senator Keravver. He testified before us several years ago. 

I know you have other stock interests and you are on the board of 
directors of other companies, but do you have any outside profession 
such as law or anything else? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, no, sir; no, sir. 

Senator Dirxson. But you are still in the grain business, Mr. 
Norris? 

Mr. Norris. In a much smaller way, Senator. I traded. We were 
in an unhappy situation publicly, not as far as our owners or the 
league president were concerned, but there was a little overlapping 
and could be called dual ownership of two teams in the National 
Hockey League for a short period of time. 

We owned the Chicago Stadium. Major McLoughlin owned the 
hockey team. We owned and operated the Detroit Red Wings so 
we were a tenant or, rather, the Black Hawks were a tenant of ours 
when they stopped playing at the Coliseum. 

And then the major died and Irene Castle, or Irene McLoughlin, 
his wife, managed the Black Hawks for a while and they got into 
financial difficulties, and being our building and being the hockey 
enthusiasts and fans that we were, we put in money to keep the Black 
Hawks going with the full knowledge of every member of the league, 
and the president. 

At my father’s death. 

Senator Krravver. When did your father pass away ? 

Mr. Norris. Seven years ago, eight years ago, this coming De- 
cember 10. 
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Senator Dirksen. You may have misunderstood the question. Sen- 
ator Kefauver was asking whether you had other lines of business 
and he inquired whether you were a lawyer. 

Mr. Norrts. I amsorry I am long winded. 

Senator Dirkson. I assumed that you were carrying on your father’s 
business. 

Mr. Norris. I made a trade. 

Senator Drrxson. To some extent. 

Mr. Levin. Talking of the grain business. 

Mr. Norris. I know, I made a trade of my grain stock. I made a 
trade of my interest in the grain company to my family. ; 

I have a family consisting of a half brother and two half sisters, 
and we all, of course, had an interest in the grain company. | - 

I had a little miore because I had been there a little longer, I image, 
and I was not particularly happy with the situation. 

I had been in the business a long time. I had been with my 
father a long time and when I had the opportunity, in fact, I prob- 
ably pushed a little bit, I made a trade of my grain stock and my 
interests in the Detroit Red Wings for their interest in the Chicago 
Stadium, and I mean it was a trade that way, so I have been out 
entirely of Detroit for that period of time. 

Senator Dir«sen. Did that involve, then, the liquidation of your 
elevator holdings on the Illinois River ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Any interests I had in the Norris Grain Co. which 
owned those properties, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. Are now owned and operated. by my brother and my 
two sisters and my stepmother. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a family, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. I havea daughter, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And a wife? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kurauver. Mr. Norris, you are a big bettor on all kinds 





of 

Mr. Norris. No, sir, 

Senator Kerauver (continuing). Athletic contests? 

Mr. Norris. No, amnot. Ihave read where I have that reputation. 

Senator Kerauver. There has been testimony here and the articles 
I have read about you which say that you are an active participant, 
and a large one, in betting on all kinds of athletic events. 

Mr. Norris, Senator, I am not a large bettor. I do not say that if 
I went up and saw the Bears play Green Bay, which I did not do, un- 
fortunately, last week, that I might not have an opinion and bet $50 
or $100. Iam not saying that. 

Senator Kerauver. But that is not really large betting. 

Mr. Norris. I do not think so. I am not a large bettor. I cannot 
afford it. 

Senator Kerauver. How about on your fighters that you are inter- 
ested in? 

Mr. Norris. I do not bet. I mean I have made an odd bet on fights, 
certainly I have. Emil has an oRNRIOR or I might make a small. bet. 
I am not a big bettor, Senator. I am not a big bettor on the horses. 

If a horse of mine wins, Dan Parker or soenstady might say Norris 
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won all kinds of money, but that is just probably to try and cause me 
trouble with the Internal Revenue Department. 

Anybody that actually knows, knows that I am not a big bettor. 

Mr. Levin. Senator, may I interrupt? I happened to meet Mr. 
Norris by accident at the race track in Chicago about 2 months ago 
so I consulted the expert as to his opinion as to who I should bet on. 

T did not cash a ticket so I went home. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean Mr. Norris was your expert? 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Norris was my expert. 

Mr. Norris. He thought I should a but I was not. 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe that just was not a good day for you. 

All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Dirxsen. I have one other question. 

Mr. Norris, we have had a good deal of testimony now, and one 
might very well infer that as these various names came up, like Mr. 
Palermo and Mr. Carbo—and I do not know these gentleman, I have 
never seen them, I do not know a thing about them except what was 
revealed here—I think there would be a tendency to infer at least 
that they became associates, as such, of yours. 

In my mind, an associate is quite a different person. An associate 
is one that you see frequently and maybe you regard him as a friend. 
You see him on the same social level, let us say, as distinguished from 
some individual with whom you may feel compelled to do business, 
because in a given line, difficulties develop and he is there and you 
are there. 

You may have no particular respect for him, but maybe you cannot 
deal in that field unless you deal some with him. 

That is the problem that has given me some concern in these hear- 
ings. Because, first of all, everyone of them hasa nickname. I have 
been amazed at the number of nicknames. It is “Tony” this and 
“Blinky” that, and they all seem to have handles of some kind of 
other. 

So, as this matter unfolded, you get some impression at least that 
they are associates when, in truth and in fact, they might be nothing 
more than people with whom in that line of business you feel that 
you have to deal. 

This subject came up, I think, this morning or yesterday about 
whether Mr. Kearns had been helpful on strikes. Now, I do not 
know just how you would have a strike, unless you might have Madi- 
son Square Garden and the help would strike, so that if all the people 
at the doors and those who operate the business strike, obviously, you 
do not have any attendance. 

IT am rather curious as to how Mr. Kearns could help in that fash- 
ion, unless he could go to somebody who was the head of an organi- 
zation to which they belonged and say: “Now, look, why don’t you 
just stop this and we will negotiate these differences ?” 

But would you care, at this point, to make plain to the committee 
as to whether or not this is a relationship of association or one of 
those imperatives that come out of the nature of the business in which 
you are engaged at the time? 

Mr. Norrts. I would like to try to, Senator. I have been greatly 
embarrassed by certain newspapermen, and people, I think they read 
it so often, that I have hoodlum associations. 
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I certainly would not look at it that way. I never had a cup of 
coffee with Frank Carbo until I went to New York to try and run 
boxing. 

I am out of boxing now, so I mean I have no intention of ever having 
another cup of coffee with Frank Carbo, and it has hurt me tremen- 
dously and embarrassed me tremendously. It has embarrassed my 
family tremendously. 

It has embarrassed me with my horses, which I think, after hockey, 
is my second love. 

Spencer Drayton, who is head of the TRA, I am sure is a very fine 
man, an intelligent man. Well, he reads these stories, “Norris Asso- 
ciated With Hoodlums.” He does not look back and see that I have 
been in horseracing 30-odd years and have never been questioned on one 
single matter in my whole life. 

He does not. know the background of a Carbo thing in New York. 
He does not know anything. But it has just embarrassed me tremen- 
dously, and if there is any way of my disassociating that idea, I would 
do anything to do it. 

I am not a hero worshipper of hoodlums. I do not care any more 
for hoodlums than I am sure you do, Senator, and that is my position. 

Senator Dirksen. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Kerauver. Go ahead. You were talking about why it was 
that you had been seen in homes and in restaurants in the company 
of hoodlums like Carbo and others. 

Mr. Norris. I have never been seen in Carbo’s home, Senator, to 
my knowledge. I think possibly you are talking about that Hymie 
Wallman business, Hymie Wallman who is a licensed boxing manager, 
and Carbo was there at that time. 

; Senator Kerauver. We have found you with him in Mr. Wallman’s 
ome. 

Mr. Norris. That is what I am saying, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And in Kearns’ home down in Miami Beach and 
in your Office. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Restaurants. 

Mr. Norris. Never in my office, sir. 

Senator Kreravver. I don’t recall the exact details of the testimony. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Carbo has never been in my office. I have seen 
Carbo practically every place. I might bump into him in Gallagher’s, 
if I went in there for a drink or a steak, and he very possibly would 
come over and say, “How do you do,” and that was it. Or I would 
meet him by chance and he’d say, “Do you want a cup of coffee?” Id 
say, “Yes” in public restaurants. Not that I was proud of it. Iam 
not saying that, but I did that. I didn’t sneak around to meet Frank 
Carbo. In fact, Parker, who is an enemy of mine, and although I 
think he is a good 

Senator Kerauver. Whois that Parker? 

Mr. Norris. Dan Parker of the Mirror. I'll say that he is a good 
and clever writer, and once in awhile even though it hurts I’ve had a 
laugh out of it. He had a column one day, oh, this is many years 
ago, saying well the local social season had opened early, Carbo and 
I had had tea at Longchamps on 59th Street that day, which was 
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true. I couldn’t deny it. I mean we went in there and had a cup 
of coffee and sat there and probably had the cup of coffee, and that 
was it, and went our way. 

Senator Krrauver. So without going into detail, I understand your 
testimony to be that, to get along in the boxing business, you felt it 
necessary to have a certain relationship 

Mr. Norris. That is absolutely true. 

Senator Keravuver (continuing). With some of these underworld 
people? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. I don’t know of many other under- 
world people in boxing at all, Senator. I mean Carbo seems to be 
the only one, I mean that makes all the papers or all the columns. 

Senator Keravuver. I am sure Mr. Bonomi will 

Mr. Norris. Yes, I am sure he will. 

Senator Krravuver (continuing). Will go into details about some 
of the rest of them, but before we turn to him, at page 6 of your 
statement there is something I am interested in. After you talked 
with Frank Carbo, you asked about Viola Masters, because she knew 
about as many managers as he did. How did you get to know Viola 
Masters? 

Mr. Norris. Through Carbo. If you go in Gallaghers, I might go 
in with my wife or my associates, my partners to have dinner or other 
restaurants. It is very possible that, as I said, Senator, Carbo might 
be in there or he might not be. I might meet him on the street, and 
this young lady was with Carbo all the time. 

Senator Kerauver. Truman Gibson testified here that he didn’t 
know what she did except that she was close to and later married 
Frankie Carbo. I asked him why he didn’t put Carbo’s name on the 
payroll for that amount of money instead of Viola Masters. He said 
that her name would look better before a Senate investigating com- 
mittee than Frank Carbo. Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I’d have to agree that it definitely looked that 
way. At that time, we were having great difficulties running matches. 
I was having a great deal of guild trouble and I thought possibly that 
this person might be able to give us a little better public relations 
with other fight managers and maybe help us out in some way. 

Senator Krerauver. You knew that paying Viola Masters or Mrs. 
Frank Carbo was the same as paying Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. I can’t say that I knew it exactly that way, Senator. 
I am pretty sure, and I am sure Mr. Bonomi would know these fig- 
ures. At the time I am almost positive that she was not Mrs. Fran 
Carbo, although evidently they were very fond of one another. She 
was, as I say, Mr. Bonomi knows I am sure the dates, I don’t-—— 

Senator Kerauver. At any rate, the main purpose of paying her 
was to get his favorable influence? 

Mr. Norris. Well, it sort of has come out that way. I don’t think 
I can say that I went into it with that. I don’t mean by my paying 
Viola Masters the sum of whatever Mr. Gibson’s deal was, I am not 
sure of the exact figures, I don’t mean it was going to hurt me in any 
way with Mr. Carbo. I knew that. 

enator Kerauver. You knew that it would be very helpful with 


Mr. Carbo. 
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Mr. Norris. I’d have to say that he’d look on it, although he didn’t 
suggest it or anything, I’d have to look on it as saying that he would 
probably be pleased about it. 

Senator Kerauver. That was part of the idea of the payment? 

Mr. Norris. Not at that time. I don’t—I mean that wasn’t my 
basic idea. I was floundering and afraid I was going to blow my 
contracts. I was having a great deal of trouble with the managers, 
with the lack of talent coming up, and I was grasping at straws and 
I figured if I 

Senator Kerrauver. [I am just asking you the simple question 
whether you put her on the payroll for a substantial amount to a 
considerable extent because you thought she would create good in- 
fluence and goodwill with Frank Carbo on your behalf? Will you 
answer the question, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. I was asking for his advice, Senator, what I could 
say to satisfy your question. That was all I was asking. I definitely 
admit that it looks that way, and possibly unconsciously I had that 
inmy mind. But I really did think that she might be able to possibly 
with a little extra effort on Carbo’s part. plus her own, I am sure—I 
thought she was an attractive young lady—with the other managers 
might have some way of helping that a man wouldn’t have, just by 
graciousness, you know, just being a girl. 

Senator Kerauver. By being a girl and associating with the right 
people? 

Mr. Norris. And the right people in that sense, guild managers. 

Senator Krerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Dirksen. Let me ask one more question. I don’t believe 
we ever heard what might have happened if, for instance, your net- 
work commitments could not have been fulfilled, Let’s assume either 
because of a strike or because a fighter was sick and you couldn’t get 
a substitute, what would have happened if the network show couldn’t 
goon. By that I mean were you under bond? 

Mr. Norrts. We had an agreement. 

Senator Dirksen. You had a guarantee? 

Mr. Norris. As I recall. 

Senator Drirxsen. What would it cost if it couldn’t be 
consummated ? 

Mr. Norris. What would it cost? Well, I don’t know what the 
television company might have been able to salvage, but we estimated 
that each Wednesday night and each Friday night of a regular show, 
not a championship match, cost the sponsor about $80,000. So 
whether they would know 3 hours in advance whether they could put 
on and satisfy the sponsor with a get-together show of some kinds, 
maybe a comedian, a singer, a dancer, and salvage some, I don’t know. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Norris, did it ever happen ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. That a fight did not take place? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. It never did? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You have to use substitutes, then; don’t you? 
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Mr. Norris. You would if you had time, if a fighter on the way to 
the stadium at 8 o’clock and he was going to box at 10 was hit by a 
streetcar or hit by a taxicab or had some other accident, a piece of 
plaster fell off a building and hurt him, I mean there would be no 
way of a substitute. If you have 6 or 8 hours you frantically call 
anybody you can think of that might have a fighter that would be at- 
tractive enough to use and protect the sponsor in spending that kind 
of money. It is very hazardous, but it didn’t, fortunately, happen. 

Senator Dirksen. Do the sponsors then expect a rebate ? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes. 

Senator Dixsen. If you don’t produce the quality that they 
expect ? 

Mr. Norris. We would expect to make some sort of a financial set- 
tlement with them on the next few shows or work it out. We probably 
couldn’t afford to let them take it all off the next show if they insisted 
on taking their $80,000 or 76 or 82 or whatever it was, but we had such 
admiration and respect for our sponsors and I think they for us that 
I am sure we would have worked it out where they wouldn’t have suf- 
fered through no fault of their own. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Norris, you have a home in Coral Gables, Fla. ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You havea home in Chicago; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. I have an apartment, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You have an apartment in New York? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have an apartment there ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. When did you live in that apartment ? 

Mr. Norris. My lease expired, I believe, the last day of September 
of this year, and I did not renew the lease. 

Mr. Bonomi. During what period did you have that apartment in 
New York? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know exactly, Mr. Bonomi, but I’d have to say 
5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was located at 710 Park Avenue? 

Mr. Norris. 710 Park Avenue, which is on the southwest corner 
of 70th Street and Park Avenue. 

Mr. Bonomt. I believe you stated a little earlier that you had never 
visited the home of Frank Carbo; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. I’m going toask you this. Has Mr. Carbo ever visited 
your ate a in the city of New York? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. On how many occasions would you say he has visited 
at your apartment in New York City? 

Mr. Norris. Well, when you say visit, I mean that puts sort of a 
different twist on it as far as I’d like to think, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. How many times has he appeared in your apartment! 

Mr. Norris. Has he come up in the apartment? Over a period of 
10 years I would just have to hazard a guess, I would say conserva- 
tively twice a year. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that would be approximately about 20 times? 
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Now, I could be high, but I don’t want 




















































Mr. Norris. Twenty times. 
to misanswer if I can help it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where is your apartment in Chicago located? 

Mr. Norris. 1420 Lakeshore Drive. 

Mr. Bonomi. Has Mr. Carbo ever visited your apartment—— 

Mr. Norris. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). In Chicago? 

Mr. Norris. No; I don’t recall any instance that Mr. Carbo ever 
came to my apartment in Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. Now; you recall that in March of 1958, that Carmen 
Basilio fought Ray Robinson in Chicago? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you recall that Mr. Basilio came into town, that 
is, into New York for the signing for that bout on January 15 of 1958? 

Mr. Norris. I can’t say that I do, but I mean there is no reason for 
me to doubt your dates. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you were present in Madison 
saare Garden at the same time that Basilio came to sign for that 

ut ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I would say so. 
oom Bonomi. Immediately after the signing, did you see Frank 

arbo % 

Mr. Norris. I don’t—I mean, I will have to go back over that. Are 
we talking in New York? 

Mr. Bonomi. We are talking about New York on January 15, of 
1958. 

Mr. Norris. I very possibly might have. I mean, I don’t know, 
Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You don’t recall, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Norris. No, I don’t; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall whether 
about that time at your apartment at 710 

Mr. Norris. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Well—— 

Mr. Norris. I am not saying I didn’t, Mr. Bonomi, please don’t 
get that. I mean I don’t know whether I did or not. I don’t know 
what the significance might be if I did or if I didn’t. Would it be 
any different coming up than any other 

Mr. Levin. You just don’t recall; that is all. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. You call yourself “an acquaintance,” of Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You also know a man named Sam Hunt? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he also known as Sam “Golfbag” Hunt? 
in Norris. He was referred to in the papers as Sam “Golfbag” 

unt. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was his occupation ? 

Mr. Norris. He was reputed to be, what would you say, a hoodlum, 
I guess = would say. That.was his reputation. 

r.. Bonomi. Did you have a longstanding friendship with Mr. 
“Golfbag” Hunt? 
Mr. Norris. Yes; I did. 


ou met Frank Carbo on or 
ark Avenue? 
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Mr. Bonomi. How did you happen to become acquainted with 
Mr. Hunt % 

Mr. Norris. At the racetrack someone pointed him out to me, and 
then there were several events that took place afterwards where he 
did a favor for me, and I got to know him that way. 

Mr. Levin. Is this the Hunt who died 7 or 8 years ago? 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Norris would be better able to answer it. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know. 

Mr. Levin. Well, apparently you are just as well acquainted with 
it as anyone. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Levin, he is not testifying. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Hunt 

Senator Krravuver. Mr. Hunt was living in Chicago, I believe. 
I recall we knew a great deal about him during our crime investigation. 
I remember him. I think he died about 7 years ago. 

Mr. Norris. That is what I would judge, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Norris, I believe in your statement, too, you said 
that you knew this fellow Max Courtney for quite sime time. 

Mr. Norris. Many years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you say he was a legal bookmaker ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At one time. 

Mr. Norris. At the time before at, as I recall, until the pari- 
mutuels 

Senator Keravuver. Let’s don’t leave Mr. Hunt. He said Mr. Hunt 
did him a big favor, and they became, you would say, good friends? 

Mr. Norris. I became very friendly with Hunt. He—— 

Senator Krrauver. What was the good deed; tell how friendly you 
got with him. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I was very friendly with him. If he would want 
fight tickets I would leave him fight tickets. If he wanted hockey 
tickets I would leave him hockey tickets; and I had a very friendly 
feeling for Hunt. To me he was not the type or individual that he 
had been portrayed, and it was hard for me to believe that he did the 
things that he had been charged with. 

Senator Kreravuver. Were you socially close to him, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norrts. No, sir. I never knew his wife or his family. 

Senator Kreravver. But did he come to your house? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. He would come up to the house and eventually, 
to my knowledge, got kicked out of the—whatever organization he 
belonged to—because he wanted to do the right thing and be a decent 
citizen which, of course, with his background he couldn’t do, but he 
would have done anything in the world to have been looked upon as 
a decent citizen mid have undone, at least, the things he had been 
charged with. 

Senator Keravuver. What is this big favor he did you? Don’t go 
into details. 

Mr. Norris. I won’t, I will brief it. 

I was coming home from the racetrack and I was followed in, as I 
got to get out of my car I was pushed back into the seat, which was 
rather surprising. I didn’t know whether I had bumped into some- 
thing, and I sat behind the wheel. 
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There was a man with a handkerchief over his face, and he kept 
shoving a revolver into my leg and he said, “I want your money.” 

Well, I said 1 don’t have any money. So they kept giving it that 
[indicating], and there was another man at the other door, and an- 
other man at the rear door, and I said I don’t have any money, and he 
kept going through me and he made me sit! up and pulled: my socks 
down. 

Well, they knew I had money, as it turned out, because they tailed 
me from the racetrack, and I had $1,100, and eventually—it was/in 
broad daylight in Chicago—it was probably 5:30 to 6 o’clock in the 
summertime, in the afternoon—they found the money, they eventually 
found it, and one fellow said, “Well, blow his head off.” 

I wasn’t trightened at that time, I was 

Senator KerrAuver. Did they find the money? Who got your 
money 4 

Mr. Norris. I got my money back. 

Senator Kerauver. He got yourmoney for you? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. They took it off you? 

Mr. Norris. They found my money, the $1,100, and I even had a 
golf club that I had won playing golf, and I don’t know, I was in sort 
of a stupor, and I said, “Can I have the club?” And he gave it to 
me, and sitting there like that he said, “Are you broke?” And I said, 
“Yes,” automatically, and he gave me $10, and they said, “Don’t move 
or turn around for 5 minutes.” 

Then, L was very frightened. I hadn’t been up to that time, and I 
went right over to the police station and reported it, and they gave 
me a ticket or something to go down to police headquarters and go to 
showup, you know, when they bring in people that have been picked 
up, and I looked to see if I could recognize any of them, which I 
didn’t, and then they gave me files of books. of pictures of known 
stickup men and known hoodlums or something. 

But the next day I thought, well, I will mention this to this man 
that I didn’t know very well, I knew who he was or at least been 
pointed out, and I told him what happened, and I don’t recall that he 
said very much, but a couple of days later—he had asked me how 
much, and I said around $1,100; I don’t know whether is was $1,090 
or $1,110, but it was around $1,100, and he said, “How much?” And 
I told him it was around that figure, and the next day or not the next 
day, a couple of days later, he gave me my money back. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was that? 

Mr. Norris. Sam Hunt. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean he had taken it off of you and then 
given it back ? 

Mr. Norris. No; he had gotten the men or had somebody who was 
friendly with the men who took the money out of me—I didn’t ask 
any questions; I don’t know how he took the money, He evidently, 
with the connections those people evidently held, asked who stuck u 
somebody on the North Side last night, and I don’t know how he foun 
out, Senator, but I know I received almost the exact amount back that 
Thad had taken from me. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you give him part of it? 
Mr, Norris. Oh, no. 
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Senator Kerauver. A reward ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. How long ago did that happen ? 

Mr. Norris. That was many years ago, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean 1935 
. Mr. Norris. Oh, no. Let’s see, I mean I would have to figure the 

ate. 

Senator Keravver. In 1920? 

Mr. Norris. I mean 1930—many, many years ago. It is on the po- 
lice record files in Chicago. 

Senator Kerauver. That was when you were about 19 or 20? 

Mr. Norrts. I don’t know when it was. 

Senator Keravver. When you were around 19 or 20 years old? 

Mr. Norrts. I was born in 1906. 

Senator Kreravuver. I say, this happened when you were about 19 or 
20 years old ? 

Mr. Norris. Or maybe 22 or 23, I don’t know. 

Senator Kerauver. I am just reading from a story about you in the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You are how old now? 

Mr. Norrts. Fifty-four, sir. Iwas 54 last month. 

Senator Keravver. Then that happened 30 years ago? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Thirty-four years ago. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Did Mr. Hunt make it a practice to pick up money 
that was robbed from people and give it back to them ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Krrrrte. Why did he doit to you? Doyou have any idea? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; because he det hell wanted to be friendly with 
me or maybe he liked me or maybe because I had some horses there 
I was racing, and he thought he could maybe get a tip from me that 
might win or, I mean, I couldn’t tell you his motive. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Do you suppose he convinced these people that they 
robbed the wrong man ? 

Mr. Norris. I am sure he did. I have never been robbed since. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Senator Krravuver. You have had protection ever since? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; not knowingly. Possibly I was just lucky. A 
lot of people, I imagine, are never held up, but I was once, maybe 
that is the law of averages. 

Senator Krrauver. The code of the underworld is that some can 
be touched and some can’t. I guess you are in the lucky category. 
All right, Mr. Bonomi, you may continue. 

Mr. Bonomi. To get back for a moment to Max Courtney, you say 
that you first met him when he was a legal bookmaker at the track? 

Mr. Norris. In New York. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that correct? 

When was it that he stopped being a legal bookmaker; do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. Norris. When they closed up all bookmakers, when parimutuel 
came in. 

Mr. Bonomr. When was that? 
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Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomt. In the 1940's? 

Mr. Norris. There is no use in me guessing at dates, I mean it is 
all documented. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. 

There is testimony before the committee that Max Courtney was 
put on the payroll of Cameo in 1957. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know; whatever the records show. 

Mr. Bonomr. What was Mr. Courtney’s occupation at that time? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know that he was doing anything. I know it 
is reputed, and I have read in the paper, that he is a big bookmaker ; 
not to my knowledge, he wasn’t. I mean, I have read testimony, I 
don’t know whether it was in Truman’s testimony or your questions 
to him, I have seen it in the New York papers, I have seen it around 
different places, that he is a big bookmaker, he is one of the biggest 
bookmakers in the country supposedly, according to the reports, but 
I have absolutely no knowledge of that. I don’t know anything about 
that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the committee the boxing promo- 
tion companies that you were associated with during your career? 

Mr. Norris. What was that, sir? 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the subcommittee the boxing pro- 
motion companies which you have been associated with and positions 
you have held? 

Mr. Norrts. Well, do you mean like IBC of Illinois, IBC of New 
York, IBC of Missouri, IBC of Michigan; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, could the witness adopt the 
testimony of Mr. Gibson rather than going through the details, be- 
cause I don’t think that he could remember it. 

Mr. Norris. On this question ? 

Senator Kerauver. Would you 

Mr. Norris. Could I compare—— 

Senator Kerauver. Would you accept the testimony of Mr. Gibson 
on the companies you have been connected with? But I think Mr. 
Gibson said there were some you were connected with that he might 
not have known about or didn’t know about. 

Mr. Norris. Do you know the names of them? 

Senator Krerauver. Was Mr. Gibson an officer or connected with 
every company that you were? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. I don’t think—I think 
there were some companies Mr. Wirtz formed that Mr. Gibson was 
not an officer. Now, I am not positive of that, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. What. I mean is, would Mr. Gibson have told 


us in his testimony all of the companies that you, Mr. Norris, were 
connected with ? 


Mr. Norris. Uh, huh. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Gibson told about his connection with 
certain companies that you were connected with. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. And, as I remember, he said there were some 


other companies that you and Mr. Wirtz may have been in that he 
had no connection with. 
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Mr. Norris. That is very possible, that had not connection with 
boxing ? 

Senator Kerauver. No, we are just talking about boxing here. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir, I don’t know of any that Mr. Gibson wouldn’t 
know about whether he was an officer or not. I mean I don’t really 
know. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose you go over them, Mr. Bonomi. You 
have a list here. 

Mr. Bonomr. Were you an officer in the International Boxing Club 
of New York from about 1949 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Until 1958? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. What was your position with that organization ? 

Mr. Norris. President. I was president of the Garden. I don’t 
really know whether I was chairman or the president of the IBC. 
I mean I didn’t stand on titles particularly. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you an officer in the Chicago Stadium Corp. 
during that same period ? 

Mr. Norris. Still am. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was the parent company of the IBC of Illinois, 
was it not ? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period, were you the chairman of the 
board of Cameo Enterprises, Inc., the company which hired Mr, 
Courtney ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, may I say this. I don’t want to sound 
evasive or stupid. I don’t know. If you have the figures that I was 
president of Cameo, I didn’t pay any attention to the company or the 
setup and the same would be true of your other companies like Tel- 
radio. 

(At this point, Senator Dirksen entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Kerauver. Whether you were chairman of the board or 
president, you were interested in the company or an officer of it ? 

Mr. Norris. Financially interested in, yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Or an officer of it ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. . 

Senator Kreravuver. Let’s take it that way. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Will you look at the chart there, exhibit 7, and tell me, 
Mr. Norris, whether you were financially interested in, or an officer 
in, each one of those companies there outside of Title Promotions, 
Inc. ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I’d have to say: 

Senator Krrauver. Read them off so they will appear in the record. 

Mr. Bonomi. Telradio Promotions, Inc. 

Mr. Norris. I think I am very foolish to tell you, Mr. Bonomi, I am 
or I am not. If you would tell me that on the record it shows that I 
was, I would say yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. In any case, in the period from 1949 until 1959 you 
were associated as an officer or a stockholder with the myriad of 
companies 
Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomt (continuing). That were involved with the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that same period, the International Boxing 
Clubs promoted almost every one of the championship fights, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. These fights were televised for a long period nationally 
on Wednesday and Friday nights ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. During your statement, of course, you said that you 
know this man Frank Carbo and that you met him at Mike Jacob’s 
office, is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomr. That would be some time prior to 1949? 

Mr. Norris. Many years before that. We weren’t even in boxing, 
but I was interested in the Garden, in sports. I knew Mike Jacobs and 
that would be the way that would come about. 

Mr. Bonomi. There has been testimony here concerning this woman 
Viola Masters who became Mrs. Frank Carbo. Will you state to the 
subcommittee the circumstances under which you met her and when 
you met her? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t think I can do that, Mr. Bonomi. I think 
Senator Kefauver asked me the same question, and I told him the 
most honest answer I could give. I don’t recall where I first met her. 
She didn’t make that much of an impression on me or anything. She 
was with Carbo and sometime or other when I saw Carbo he prob- 
ably said, “This is Miss Masters” or Viola or Vi or something. 

I don’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Can you recall whether it was before you organized 
the International Boxing Club in 1949? 

Mr. Norrts. Oh, yes, that I know. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was considerably before that ? 

Mr. Norrts. I mean I didn’t meet her until long after we formed 
the IBC. 

Mr. Bonomi. So it would be some time after 1949? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that right? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. In your statement you say that you had a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Carbo concerning the hiring of Viola Masters, or Mrs. 
Carbo, whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I remember when we talked before neither you 
or I were assured of the date of their marriage. I mean you have 
that. So I mean I have no idea what was the date. I’d like to know 
for my own information. 

Mr. Bonomt. In your statement you seem to indicate that you were 
having many problems with the International Boxing Club—— 

Mr. Norris. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). From the managers, and that you had 
a conversation with Frank Carbo and suggested to him that he might 
possibly see how some of these problems might be eased; is that 
correct 
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Mr. Norris. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Bonomr. About how long after you organized the International 
Boxing Club did this conversation take place? 

Mr. Norris. I’d say a number of years. As I told you, Mr. Bonomi, 
I don’t know. 

Senator Keravver. Two or three years? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. One year? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. There has been testimony before the subcommittee that 
Mrs. Carbo was hired by the Nevill Advertising Agency, Inc., in 1954. 

Senator Dirxsen. It couldn’t be. She couldn’t be Mrs. Carbo in 
1954. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am referring to her present status, Senator. 

Senator Dirxsen. I am wondering when they were married. I am 
trying to find out. 

Senator Kerauver. They were married in 1956. She was hired as 
Viola Masters and continued on the books as Viola Masters. 

Mr. Dixon. That was Mr. Gibson’s testimony. 

Senator Dirksen. But she was not Mrs, Carbo until 1956. 

Mr. Drxon. That is our evidence. We have a marriage certificate 
from Florida showing they were married, on the record. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Norris, the testimony before the committee shows 
that this woman was hired as Viola Masters in 1954, that she became 
Mrs. Carbo in 1956 and, that she continued on the payroll of Nevill 
Advertising Agency through 1957. How long before you hired 
Viola Masters did you have this conversation with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I would probably say a few days. That would 
sound logical to me, in my way of thinking and the problems I was 
facing. It would probably be very shortly before she was hired. I 
don’t know whether it would be a week. In fact, to refresh my recol- 

lection, I discussed with Truman last night. I said, “Truman, how did 
this thing ever come about where we agreed to hire Viola Masters, 
and you agreed to try and make a deal?” He said, “She came to 
Chicago,” which I hadn’t—so I'd have to think it was very shortly be- 
fore that. I mean I don’t really know, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. So about a week after this conversation with Mr. 
Carbo, where you suggested that he might ease some of the problems 
which confronted the IBC, Viola Masters appeared on the payroll 
of the Nevill Advertising Co.; is that right? 

Mr. Norris. Whatever the length of time is. I mean, those were 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you say it was about a week ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, guessing. I don’t know, Mr. Bonomi. I am 
sure it happened as soon as Truman could expedite it. 

Mr. Bonomi. There was testimony before the subcommittee that 
Mrs. Carbo received about $40,000 from the Nevill Advertising Agency 
from 1954 until 1957. What were the services that Mrs. Carbo per- 
formed for that $40,000? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t think she performed very much. 

Mr. Bonomt. I notice that earlier 

Mr. Norris. I said I hoped 
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Mr. Bonomi (continuing). When you were questioned, you said 
you thought she was a rather attractive lady and might be able to 
influence managers. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Maybe not “influence,” but I think a manager, when 
he is a fight manager, which are very peculiar breeds of people, but 
whether or not they are or not I think that he’d treat a lady with more 
deference than they would some man just going in and saying, “Is 
there any way you can help the IBC make their way smoother?” You 
know, something like that. That is what I hoped she would do. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did you have any previous knowledge that Mrs. 
Carbo had experience in the fight game? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t think she ever did have any experience. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose a question to the wit- 
ness? I’d like to have this witness describe managers, his dealings 
with managers, his relations and the dealings he had with fighters, 
and not singling out Carbo or anyone. Just talk about the business 
in general. I think the background might be helpful. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, do you want to continue your 
examination now or do you want him to do that? 

Mr. Bonomt. I would prefer to continue until we are through with 
this particular matter. 

Senator Krerauver. Yes; let’s finish this subject matter. 

Mr. Levin. I thought it might have some bearing on this particular 
question. That is the only reason I interrupted at this particular 
time. 

Tam sorry. 

Senator Keravuver. We will grant your request at a later time. 

Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Norris, you say that this woman, Mrs. Carbo, had 
no experience 

Mr. Norris. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomr (continuing). In the fight game, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Norris. None. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson has testified here that you were paying for 
the goodwill of Frank Carbo. 

Mr. Norrts. I think I told the Senator that is the way it wound up. 
IT did have some hopes that being around with Frank Carbo, who 
knew all the managers for many years, had helped them out when 
he could, when he had enough money to do it himself and had been 
a fall guy, I think, for most of these people, had many friends, she 
being with him at all times the way it appeared would have to have 
been introduced to these people either as his wife or his girl friend, 
and she might be able to have some way of persuading them or interest- 
ing them. 

Mr. Bonomt. In other words, the mere association of this woman 
with Frankie Carbo might have been enough to ease the problems 
that the International Boxing Club was facing; is that right? 

Mr. Norris. I would say it would have given her some sort of an 
entree. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Because Carbo had a tremendous amount of influence 
in the boxing gume, is that not right? 
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Mr. Norris. I do not know about the influence. I know he knew 
everybody, and I think everybody sort of looked upon him as know- 
ing a great deal about boxing. He had done them favors and he had 
a great acquaintanceship. 

Senator Kerauver. I did not understand what you. said—Carbo 
was the “fall guy” for these fellows? 

Mr. Norris. Well, maybe I used an unhappy 

Senator Keravver. It would appear to be the other way around— 
they were the “fall guys” for him. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir, not these broken managers. To the best of 
my knowledge, and the different managers have told me it is a well 
known fact over the years, a broken manager, I have heard the storiés, 
anyway, would go to Carbo and say: 

“T do not have room rent,” or “I do not have any money to eat 
with,” and Carbo might have $30 or $40 himself and would pull it out 
and say : 

“Well, take some of it,” and give them $10 or $20. That is his rep- 
utation with that type of individual. 

Senator Keravver. That is not being a “fall guy.” 

Mr. Norris. Well, I am sorry I used that word, Senator. 

Lhesitated, I did not know what 

Senator Kerauver. You are not defending Carbo, are you? 

Mr. Norris. No, I am not, but I do not think that he has anywhere 
near the control that I have read in some of these witness’ statements. 

Senator Keravuver. He seemed to be in on the picture all the way 
around. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, I agree with that. 

Senator Kerauver. He was called “the boss.” 

Mr. Norrts. That is by one witness or something probably, but 
Carbo was very influential and with a lot of managers and knew them 
very well. 

I am not attempting to defend Frank Carbo. That is how it came 
up. I was trying to develop why, in a lot of instances, managers were 
friendly to him, because he would pay their room rent if he had it. 

Senator Kerauver. In many instances managers gave him big sums 
of money, too? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I am talking more about the poor individuals, 
Senator, that needed $20. 

I am not talking about managers that maybe made, you know, a big 
haul. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Norris, no other inference could be logically 
reached from what we have heard thus far except that if a fighter 
wanted to get a fight, or if there was some particular trouble in get- 
ting people together, suddenly it would be smoothed over when Frank 
Carbo came into the picture. 

Mr. Norris. Well, there are all kinds of fighters, Mr. Dixon, that 
I know, who did not care for Frank Carbo or his ideas or his sugges- 
tions or anything else. 

I mean I cannot agree with the statement that there was all kinds 
of fighters. There were a great many fighters, I will say, that pos- 
sibly would not go anywhere until he gave their manager a hand or 
was friendly with them. 
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But there are all kinds that Carbo had absolutely no influence on 


and was not interested in himself, I am sure. 


But when we ran over a hundred fights a year, I am sure Mr. Carbo 
did not even know the managers of a lot. of those fighters. 

Mr. Dixon. I am sure of that.. That.is perfectly logical. In your 
statement you used the figure of a thousand fights, 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir, and probably more. 

Mr. Drxon. That isa lot of fighters, but we have been talking about 
some very important fights here, and various difficulties have been de- 
scribed with those fights and invariably.Mr, Carbo’s name was men- 
tioned. 

Many of the problems seems to disappear because Mr. Carbo, by 
some method, seemed to have straightened them out. If it was not 
Mr. Carbo, it vas Mr. Palermo. If it was not he, it was somebody 
else. But always it seemed to be Carbo at the center of it. 

Senator Kerauver. The reporter cannot get those nods in the 
record. 

Mr. Norris. I am sorry. I am agreeing with Mr. Dixon’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. Dixon. So it seems quite important what Mr. Bonomi is trying 
to determine here: That in the beginning this approach toward Carbo 
was through his girl friend or his lady friend, 

Mr. Norris. That was not the beginning, Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. It was there—— 

Mr. Norris. This was 4 years after we had formed our club, is it 
not, Mr. Bonomi, that the approach to Viola Masters was made? 

Mr. Bonomi. Five years afterwards. 

Mr. Drxon. Had these troubles begun to accumulate? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; due to the lack of talent. and the small fight clubs 
closing up and at just about that time—now, again, I do not have the 
figures, but it is all a matter of record—our Wednesday night shows 
previously had just run during the winter months. 

They had never run during the summer, and we took on additional 
éyi with them to provide them summer fights. So we needed more 
talent. 

Mr. Dixon. Also, you being the primary promoter in the game, 
did it not kind of chill you, the fact that this managers guild was 
getting underway here? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Drxon. The existence of the managers guild meant you could 
have been boycotted ? 

Mr. Norris. We were boycotted. We were picketed and we had all 
kinds of troubles. 

There was dissension among the managers, They would come up 
and ask for more money. 

Mr, Drxon. When you use the word “picket,” I a with Senator 
Dirksen. A picket seems to be someone who would Es throws around 
a building so that people would not cross the line. 

Mr. Norrts. That is correct, that is what we had. 

Mr. Drxon. A “boycott” means to me’anything could happen to 
you. You tried to match somebody and something would ‘happen 
and you could not get them together, for any kind of reason. 
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Mr. Norris. We had that, too, Mr. Dixon. I thought I tried to— 
IT mean I must have done a poor job. I tried to include that. I thought 
I did. In the problems facing us. 

We were having great guild difficulties. They were threatening us 
all the time. They were not going to box for us, and they wanted 
more money ; and if they did not get more money, and just impossible 
situations. 

Mr. Drxon. Is what you are saying to us here that you took at least 
a two-pronged approach? You brought Jack Kearns in here because 
he was instrumental in the guild 

Mr. Norris. I took every approach I could. 

Mr. Dixon (continuing). To help straighten that problem out and 
you began by bringing in Viola Masters to try to straighten out some 
of your other problems with individual managers and fighters; is 
that what you are saying? 

Mr. Norris. That was part of the program. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Norris, Truman Gibson said that he did 
not like Carbo, or that he did not want to have anything to do with 
him. He said he despised the fact that they had to use the services 
of Carbo, and that he only did it to protect the programs and get 
fighters, but it was the fact of life that he had to live with. 

You seemed to take a more friendly attitude toward Carbo. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I can say that all these troubles that I have had 
and that I am trying to explain to you gentlemen were caused by 
this influence in New York. 

T will concur with Mr. Gibson in most phases of his statement. 
I disagree with Mr. Gibson’s testimony of control in all these different 
spots. 

rs" think a great deal of lipservice might have been paid to Mr. Carbo, 
but I disagree with the complete control that Mr. Gibson seemed 
to—— 

Senator Keravver. Sometimes it is not whether you really have the 
stick or not, but whether a fellow thinks that you might have it. 

aoe Norris. Well, is control—and I think Mr. Gibson testified to 
this. 

We never had a match by anybody saying, “Well, here is a match 
‘you can get for X number of dollars,” or the other thing. 

Every one was a series of very serious financial negotiations, and 
lots of times the fighters walked out and were not satisfied. 

And it was not a cut-and-dried operation when Mr. Carbo would 
pull a strike and say, “Go and do this,” or “Go and do that.” 

Senator Keravver. Were your relations with Carbo reluctant ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Was it a relationship that you did not like? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Or was it a relationship that you sought out 
to develop? | 

Mr. Norris. It was a reluctant one that in some ways I sought out 
to develop. I do not mean to give doubletalk. 

Senator Kerauver. To put it together, that is, you reluctantly 
sought out to develop? 
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Mr. Norris. I did not mean to have doubletalk, but I would much 
have ee it if there had been no element of that kind, and, like 
Mr. Gibson said, I probably thought I needed all the—I mean I do 
not need any more problems than I do have. 

I can certainly lon from having people roll logs in my way, and 
was civiltothem. I do not know how else to put it. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Kittrie, you had a question? 

Mr. Krrrrie. Yes. I would just like to ask in relation to this exact 

int. 
rae. Norris. In relation to what? 

Mr. Kirrrte. In relation to this point that is being discussed right 
now. 
Mr. Norris. Yes. 


Mr. Krrrrre.: On page 6, you said at one time you saw Carbo and 
you asked him or he asked you how things were going and then you 
asked him if he could help you. 

Mr. Norris. If he had any suggestions. 

Mr. Krrrrie. He did not make any suggestion that he could help 

ou? 
i Mr. Norris. No. 

Mr. Kirrrme. He was not threatening you at that time with any- 
thing, was he? 

Mr. Norris. He has never threatened me. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Miss Masters never threatened you? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, no. 

Mr. Krrrrre. So actually you asked him if he could help you. He 
told you he had oro of hi 


sown. 
Mr. Norris. The way it came up, I was very worried, Truman was 


very worried, we were all worried about our $2 or $2.25 million tele- 
vision packages. 

Things were going very badly. 

Our fights had not been particularly good, as I recall. Our spon- 
sors had been criticizing our shows, the amount of money they put in, 
and we would get letters from the sponsors criticizing us. 

And he just, I think as a form of greeting, said, “How are things 

oing ?” 
r Mr. Krrrrre. We understand that, but you asked him if he had 
any suggestions ? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes. 

Mr. Krrrrre. He grumbled ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Krrrrte. Then you asked him did he know anybody that could 
help you, and he said no? 

Mr. Norris. That is right. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Then after he grumbles and does not offer any help, 
after he says he does not know anybody who could offer you any help, 
you go to Chicago and decide to put his girl friend on your payroll. 

I think one of the questions the members of this subcommittee would 
like to understand, one of the problems, is, Was this a case of a thief 


looking for an opening or was this a case of an opening looking for 
a thief ? 
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You see, you, yourself, were saying that there was too much lip- 
service paid to Carbo. Is it possible that it was acts of your type, 
offering him money, or somebody associated with him, which helped 
create this image of Carbo being the big man; that he cannot get 
along unless you pay Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I had no intention of offering Carbo any money, 
had he said yes, he could help. I would have expected he would have 
given me the suggestion, if he could. 

Senator Kerauver. When he said he could not help you, why did 
you go on a week later and employ his girl friend? 

Mr. Norrts. Well, I thought possibly he could help, but he was so 
busy with his own problems he was not a darn bit interested in mine. 

Senator Kerauver. You knew he was just kidding you when he 
said he could not help? 

Mr. Norris. No; I would not say that, Senator. If he was so 
friendly, I do not know why he did not do it without my asking. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Norris, is this very much unlike any other 
type of business where you have a picket line around the place and 
you have been tied up for some months and losing money and the 
counsel of desperation intrudes itself and you wonder who you can 
find, what you can do to get the thing solved one way or the other! 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. I would say in certain forms it is very much 
like other business on your union problems and other forms. 

You are dealing with managers who are the queerest people in the 
whole world. 

I have had instances in the garden where a man would be waiting 
for me and say, “I need a little money.” 

“Well, how much do you need?” 

“T need $20, $25,” and I have said to that individual : 

“Come on,” and I would take him in my office and sit down and 
say: 
tere you got any fighters?” 

And he would say: 

“Yes, I have got so and so.” 

And I would say: 

“He is a pretty good fighter.” 

We probably were not talking about a main bout fighter; we were 
woe talking about an underneath fighter, and I would ring a 

uzzer and may have Billy Brown come in and I would say: 

“Billy, so-and-so has got so-and-so,” maybe a middleweight. “Can 
you use him somewhere along the line? He needs a little money and 
he has not had a fight in the Garden in some time.” I would check 
onthat. And Billy would say: 

“Yes, I will try and use him.” 

Then he would gothrough his records. He would say: 

“Three weeks from tonight on a Friday night, you can box so-and- 
so,” and the fellow would look up and say : 

“So-and-so? Iam not going to box him.” 

And I would say : 

“Well, why not?” 

“Well, in 1934, that man had a fighter and would not give me an 
opportunity to box him. He would not let me make a dollar. I am 
not going to give him a chance.” 
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I mean that is the type of individual and stubborness and bitter- 
ness that you deal with in these men. 

Senator Krerauver. Have we completed with Viola Masters, Mr. 
Bonomi ? 

Mr. Bonomi. No, I think we have pretty well completed at least 
with that phase. 

Senator Kerauver. We are going to have a break shortly, but Mr. 
Levin asked whether you wanted to tell briefly about the relation- 
ships. 

Mr. Norris. I think that was one of the experiences, and it is a true 
one, that I wanted to tell. 

Mr. Levin. I wanted you to explain to the members of the commit- 
tee the number, of people, the fighters, the matchmakers, the mana- 
gers, that you dealt with; that you had to get in touch with to keep 
these fights going. 

Mr. Norris. Running a hundred fights a year, that would mean 200 
different groups or managers. It is not like any other business. 

The hockey business, once you have your schedule arranged, your 
team together, sure, you might make a few changes in personnel if 
you thought you could benefit yourself, but the series of negotiations 
is over. 

We would have each week an entirely, two entirely different series 
of negotiations with entirely different individuals, which was a very 
tiring, impossible thing. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Levin. But he has not finished. 

Senator Kerauver. He has not finished ? 

Mr. Norris. I do not know what Emil has in mind. 

Mr. Levin. You would seek out and you would drink coffee or beer 
or anything with every manager in New York. 

Mr. Norris. I thought it was part of my job to be with managers, 
if I saw them around. 

If I would walk by Child’s right across from the Garden and look 
in the window and I would see a manager or two in there, I would 
go in and sit down and have a cup of coffee, see if they had anything 
to say, any particular gripes, any suggestions, any ideas. 

Walking down the street further, one of them would be buying a 
paper, I would stop and talk to him. 

I would try to let them know that I was vitally interested in try- 
ng to make a success of boxing and that within reason I was their 

riend. 

I think Truman ¢estified on loans to fighters, loans to managers, 
how, when the IBC was finally dissolved here in September, there 
is still $150,000 outstanding to fighters that we will never collect and 
have no way of collecting, on our books. 

I have had fighters come in and say: 

“Jim, I cannot pay my income tax, I owe $4,000.” 

I would check with the matchmakers: 

“Any chance of you using this boy in the near future? He needs 
a little money.” 

He would say: 

“Yes, I can probably use him somewhere along the line.” 
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I would call in Rose Cohen, my secretary, and say : 

“Rose, make out a note payable to so-and-so. I want to have him 
sign it and make out a check. I will sign it and advance him the 
money.” 

The boys would come to me, fighters who could not pay their in- 
surance. 

They were behind on their insurance, just sometimes very small 
fighters. 

They need $380 or something like that to pay their insurance. 

I have seldom turned anybody down. 

Senator Kerauver. The testimony of Mr. Gibson was that for many 
years he didn’t even take notes. 

Mr. Norris. I did in New York because I had a board of directors 
that I would report to every week, and it was a very prominent board 
of directors. Mr. Barney Gimbel, Mr. Jansen Noyes, head of Noyes 
& Co., one of the biggest investment houses; Mr. Sidney Weinberg, a 
partner in Goldman, Sachs, and Mr. Bill Grieve, and many more that 
| would report to on boxing. 

I was president of the Garden, and everything else, but each week at 
a directors’ meeting I would make a full report to these directors on 
what we were trying to do in boxing, what matches I hoped to make, 
what matches I was having difficulty with, and how much I thought 
they would draw and try and protect what our next month’s boxing 
would be. 

Senator Keravuver. A different policy must have been followed in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Norris. Well, Truman ran that operation. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we take a 5-minute recess at this point. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Norris, there is testimony before the subcommittee 
that Jack Kearns received about $140,000 from Nevill and Telradio 
from September 1953, through 1957. 

Is it your testimony that that money was paid to Mr. Kearns to 
ease certain problems with the managers ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. I will have to think that was one of the phases 
of his work. But most of it was in public relations and the guild. Is 
that what you meant by the managers? Yes, and do public relations, 
and he was very helpful on some big matches. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated, I believe, that you were having consid- 
erable trouble with the managers just before Jack. Kearns was hired; 
is that right? 


Mr. Norris. It is right. I don’t think there is any connection, Mr. 


Bonomi, if that is what you are saying. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew that Jack Kearns was a leading figure in 
the International Boxing Managers’ Guild, did you not? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And he was at that time ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Kearns hired by Nevill and by Telradio be- 
cause he would help a steady flow of fighters to the IBC cards? 

Mr. Norris. I think all those things were part of his duty. 
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I am really in the position on Jack Kearns of having Truman bring 
it up to me, and I more or less say: Well, go ahead, Truman. If you 
think it is a good idea, go ahead—the same position as he was in on 
my bringing up the Viola Masters thing to him, That is the way I 
would look at that. 

Mr. Bonomr. Your purpose, along with Truman Gibson, in hiring 
Jack Kearns was in order to ease the problems you were faced with; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; that is what my idea was in hiring him. 

Mr. Bonomt. These payments to Jack Kearns were in the form of 
“good will,” the same as the payments to Mrs, Carbo; is that right? 

Mr. Norrts. Some of it was; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi, There is testimony before the subcommittee that an 
organization known as Cameo succeeded Telradio in the IBC myriad 
of corporations in order to contract with advertising companies for the 
weekly televised fights. Was that your understanding of the purpose 
of Cameo ? 

Mr. Norris. Generally. I don’t really know what the purpose of 
Cameo was. Art Wirtz, who is my partner, has been my partner 
for 30 years, I have great faith in; he is an expert taxman, in my 
oars and whatever his reasons were, I have great confidence in his 
ability and integrity, and I don’t question what he does in situations 
os that any more than he would question me what I did with a hockey 
player. 

Mr. Bonomr. In your statement on page 7 you state that you knew 
this fellow Max Courtney from the days when he was a licensed book- 
maker. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then in later years you say: 


When Mr. Schmertzler asked me— 


Iassume that is you, Jim Norris; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 
for a job, I felt he would be a valuable employee for our organization, and he 
was employed, as is shown on your records. 

I assume that means that you hired this man, Max Courtney ? 

Mr. Norris. I was instrumental in hiring him. In a situation of 
that kind, Mr. Bonomi, I don’t know whether I spoke to Mr. Wirtz, 
I mean personally, or whether I telephoned. But I mean that was up 
to him. I didn’t know what company he could possibly get him on. 
I didn’t know whether it was Cameo or Telradio; I mean, I had no 
a Evidently Arthur thought that the place for him would be on 

ameo. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you were instrumental in hiring this man 
Courtney ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes, yes, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You state here on page 7 that Mr. Schmertzler or Mr. 
Courtney, as he is variously known— 
has a wide acquaintance in New York and elsewhere in the country-—— 


Mr. Norris. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 
Particularly among the sporting élement—— 


Mr. Norris. Yes. 
Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 


And we have used him in sales and public relations. 


Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you use him for sales and public relations in 
connection with Cameo Enterprises? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, that is my understanding of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Cameo was contracting with the various advertising 
companies for TV rights, was it not? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, all I know—was Mr. Courtney employed 
by Cameo? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, the record shows he was. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Whatever Mr. Wirtz wanted him to do—my understanding was 
that he could be and would be well qualified to try and sell our library 
of fight pictures. That is what I think I originally suggested to Mr. 
Wirtz, that Max Courtney or Mr. Schmertzler be hired to try to do. 

Senator Kerauver. Was that one of the functions of Cameo Enter- 
prises, to sell your library of fight pictures ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Evidentally that is what it was. 

Senator Kerauver. Don’t you know! 

Mr. Norris. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. There is testimony before the subcommittee that this 
man received $2,000 a month from Cameo and $76,000 in the period 
from 1957 until April of 1960. 

Was he being employed at $2,000 a month in order to sell your 
library of fight pictures ¢ 

Mr. Norris. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever speak to tr, Wirtz about this matter? 

Mr. Norris. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bonomi. Why did Mr. Wirtz hire him? Did Mr. Wirtz ever 
explain that to you? 

r. Norris. I asked him to hire him in some capacity. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Wirtz ever tell you what services Mr. Court- 
ney was performing? 

Mr. Norris. My understanding was from Wirtz that Mr. Courtney 
was going to do his best, and we thought he was capable of doing it, 
of selling our fight pictures; and from what I understand he and Mr. 
Gibson saw many different people in that field, and Mr. Courtney 
made trips and saw people, and that type of thing. 

Senator Keravuver. Were you selling these—— 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt a moment? I think 
the witness testified that he thought Mr. Courtney would be a valu- 
able man for the organization, which includes all the companies. 
That Mr. Wirtz decided which particular company he went on the 
payroll for; isn’t that correct‘ 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what he said. 

Mr. Gibson said he didn’t know what in the world Mr. Courtney 
was employed to do. 
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Mr. Norris. That is possible. 

Senator Krerauver. Or what he did. What did he do? 

Mr. Norris. He tried to sell our library of fight pictures. 

Senator Keravuver. Did he sell any? 

Mr. Norris. I think he sold a few and not very many. 

Senator Kerauver. Which ones did he sell ? 

Mr. Norris, I don’t know. 

Senator Kerauver. Did he report to you? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. He didn’t report to you? 

Mr. Norris. No, he was not to report to me. I was not operating 
and running Cameo. 

Senator Kerauver. Who did he report to? 

Mr. Norris. Evidentally Mr. Wirtz and his force. I didn’t run 
Cameo. 

Senator Kerauver. I thought Mr. Gibson was the operating head, 
and Mr. Wirtz just handled the finances. 

Mr. Norris. Senator, I tried to qualify earlier. On these different 
interlocking companies, I am not qualified to know the ins and outs 
of them, have the utmost confidence in my partner, and that is 
his department and his job. I initiated Mr. Courtney’s services or 
requesting Mr. Wirtz could he find a place to put Mr. Courtney, give 
Mr. Courtney a job with one, anyone, to get him doing something 
and that type of thing. 

Now, my understanding is that Mr. Courtney was selling our, or 
trying to sell our, fight pictures. 

Senator Krerauver. The point is, though, that Mr. Wirtz, appar- 
ently, just handled finances; Truman Gibson was the operating head. 
He tent day-by-day contact with what was going on. Mr. Wirtz as 
the finance man wouldn’t have any direction of employment. Truman 
Gibson said he didn’t know what Courtney did. You don’t know of 
any reports he made or of any pictures he sold ? 

Mr Nessa. No, sir; I have never checked into it. 

Senator Keravuver. It is just a little strange that you would pay 
somebody $76,000 and nobody seemed to know what he was doing. 

Mr. Norris. I know what he was doing, Senator, or at least thought 
Iknew what he was doing, and that was selling fight pictures. 

Senator Keravver. Selling fight pictures? 

Mr. Norris. We had a library, and we still have it. We took pic- 
tures with our own cameras, our own men, of every important fight 
or interesting fight even though it were not a title match, which in 
our judgment would be an interesting fight. 

We took our own pictures of that. We have a library of, well, con- 
a 200 or 300 pictures which, I think, will be very valuable 
someday. 

I think we are just a little bit ahead of that market. 

Now, with our having lost our contract in boxing, one less show 
each week, possibly there won’t be any televised fights very shortly, 
and then I think our pictures will have great value. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you sold any fight pictures? 
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Mr. Norris. We have sold a few. We sold a few to Europe, and 
they run weekly over there. 

We haven’t been able to make—we sell them, the way I understand, 
on the basis of one showing, and so forth, like that. There is not any 
big money in it over there. 

I am not interested, and have stated this position to Mr. Wirtz, my 
feeling is that we are a little ahead of the market, that we will get con- 
siderable money for these if we don’t accept small offers at this time. 

Mr. Drxon. It might come up where the silent movies are on tele- 
vision today ; is that what you think? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Krravuver. Have you continued Mr. Courtney in some 
capacity with your new organization or organizations ! 

Mr. Norris. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator Kerauver. Is Mr. Courtney in your employ now? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What corporation is he working for now ? 

Mr. Norris. In St. Louis. 

Senator Kreravuver. For the St. Louis company ? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Still making $2,000 a month ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I believeso, That has nothing to do with boxing. 

Senator Krerauver. What made you think he could sell fight pic- 
tures? He isa bookmaker. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I know Mr. Courtney quite well. He is very 
nersonable, very affable. He makes a very nice appearance. He 
fas a wide knowledge, a wide acquaintenceship, all over the country, 
and on top of that, I mean I wanted to do something for him if I 
could, get him in our organization, get him a job. 

Senator Kerauver. Why would you want to do something for him; 
just because you liked him ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, that is the only reason in the whole world. 

Senator Keravver. Were you obligated to him ? 

Mr. Norris. I have never been obligated to Mr. Courtney or Mr. 
Schmertzler in any manner, shape or form. 

Senator Krrauver. Would you place any bets through Mr. Court- 
ney ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I never have placed a bet in my life, even in the early 
thirties when I first met him; we became friends, and I know or feel 
that he feels the same way as I did, I never placed a bet with him at 
the track or anything. I didn’t want his money and I don’t think he 
wanted mine. 

Senator Krerauver. What is the St. Louis corporation ? 

Mr. Norrts, St. Louis Arena Corp. 

Senator Keravuver. How about these other people who were on your 
payroll, like Kearns and Mrs, Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. To the best of my knowledge, they are not on any 
payroll. 

Senator Krerauver. Have you taken any other people from the pay- 
roll of this myriad of corporations and put them on other corpora- 

tions? 

Mr. Norris. Not anyone I think of any importance that you gentle- 
men would be interested in. 
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Senator Keravuver. Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, no; he was never on a payroll. 

Senator Keravuver. He was paid money. 

Mr. Norris. But he was never on a payroll. 

Senator Krrauver. Pelte? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Tex Pelte? 

Mr. Norris No, sir. 

Senator Knravuver. He has not continued on the payroll? 

Mr. Norris. I never knew of him to be on the payroll. 

Senator Kerauver. He received money whether on the payroll or 
not. 

Mr. Norris. Senator, lots of managers got money from us. We, I 
think I testified, still have $150,000 owed us on the books. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Drxon. On that point of money that managers and fighters 
obtain from you, when we were discussing this question, I asked Mr. 
Gibson whether this didn’t in a sense, from your operation, kind of 
marry these people to you. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. You wanted continuity, did you not? 

Mr. Norris. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Drxon. You ‘wanted continuity ? 

Mr. Norrts. Oh, yes; I needed that, but we would have much pre- 
ferred, and I think could have gotten, whatever continuity we could 
get even with all the trouble. I mean I don’t think—and I think 
Judge Ryan in our Federal case in New York felt the same way. He, 
I think, ‘felt—I don’t mean to say anything that could reflect on his 
decision, not at all, but I think he thought that that was one way we 
formed or were controlling our monopoly, by loaning these people—— 

Mr. Dixon. It impressed him ? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, it did. As I recall, he thought that, and I don’t 
look at it that way at all. 

Mr. Dixon. You look at it from the standpoint, I would under- 
stand, that it was something that was in the game, that you inherited, 
and whether it was an evil or good business is something that 

Mr. Norris. It was definitely not good business. I can’t say it was 
evil. 

Mr. Drxon. You had to live with it? 

Mr. Norris. If we hadn’t been a wealthy corporation, I mean no one 
else could do it, and it was very foolish of our doing it, and I wish in 
many cases we hadn’t had to do it or hadn’t felt we were obligated to 
doit. If we could have a limit that a commission could get where you 
couldn’t let a fighter get into debt to you. 

Mr. Dixon. He discussed Sugar Ray Robinson; how much money 
from time to time was advanced to him? 

Mr. Norris. I know one time, I think it was before the Basilio fight 
in Chicago, he owed us somewhere around $80,000 or $90,000. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Gibson discussed that. 

Mr. Norris. It was tremendous amounts of money. As I said 
before, something would happen to him, if he had been hit by a street- 
car and gotten a broken hip or run over by a taxicab there Is no way 
we could collect. 
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Mr. Dixon. Just a bad debt ? 

Mr. Norris. Beg your pardon ? 

Senator Krerauver. Couldn’t you take insurance on him ? 

Mr. Norris. No. That would have, I think, been putting good 
money after bad. 

Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that this man, Max Courtney, is on the pay- 
roll of the St. Louis Stadium Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I believe so. 

Mr. Bonomi. When did he go on that payroll ? 

Mr. Norris. Wasn’t Cameo—— 

Mr. Bonomi. It was dissolved in April of 1960. 

Mr. WituiaMs. It isstill in existence. 

Mr. Bonomi. When did Mr. Courtney go on the payroll ? 

Mr. Norris. I can’t give you the exact dates, Mr. Bonomi. All I 
know is that I believe he was put on the payroll in August or 
September. 

Mr. Bono. Is he selling fight pictures from your film library for 
the St. Louis corporation ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know even that his duties—my feeling is that 
we are a little ahead of the market on selling fight pictures, and I 
don’t want to have a greedy attitude and maybe figure, well, I’m 
getting a lot of money if I get $1,500 apiece for them now, and if I 
waited another 2 years I would get considerably more. 

Mr. Bonomi. What are his duties with the St. Louis Stadium Corp.? 

Mr. Norris. He will be a sales—we will find something for him to 
do. Iam not worrying about it. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is not performing any services now ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know whether he has had any duties assigned 
to him or not. 

Mr. Bonomi. The testimony before the subcommittee is that Mr. 


Courtney was hired by Cameo in 1957. Was he hired by any of your | 


corporations prior to that time? 

Mr. Norris. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bonomi. But right now Mr. Courtney has kind of a sinecure. 
He is not performing any services, but he is receiving $2,000 a month; 
is that right? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, I can’t say I agree with that. I don't 
know exactly what Mr. Courtney’s new duties are. I have been away. 
I didn’t get back in this country until the middle of September, and 
all I know is that I am sure he is on the St. Louis payroll. 

Senator Keravuver. But do I understand, when he was taken off the 
Cameo payroll, he was put on the St. Louis payroll ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; at a later date. 

Senator Kerauver. Ata later date? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Who would assign his duties at St. Louis? 

Mr. Norris. Arthur Wirtz would. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Wirtz is not the active director at St. Louis. 


Mr. Norris. Oh, yes. He and I together are. We aren’t on the | 


grounds—— 
Senator Keravver. I thought there was a division of responsibility. 
Mr. Norris. Yes, there is. 
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Senator Kerauver. He was the finance man and 

Mr. Norris. We don’t have anything in the St. Louis Arena, Sena- 
tor. It isa white elephant. It cost quite a number of million dollars 
to build. If we could make it into a garage by not spending too much 
money, that would be its value. The property itself is approximately 
70 acres, the grounds that the area is located on. On that there is an 
amusement park. We have constructed bowling alleys on there now, 
72 bowling alleys. Those are going concerns. The arena itself we 
have a Shrine circus and a few basketball games. The bowling alleys 
and amusement park do quite well and carry the properties. 

Senator Kerauver. Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. It seems that you have indicated that in 1954 you 
rather reluctantly hired Mrs. Carbo for Nevill in order to ease certain 
problems at thé IBC. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t think I said reluctantly. I don’t recall saying 
reluctantly. 

Mr. Levin. Thechairman said that, and you agreed with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct? Did you reluctantly hire Mrs. Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. No, I can’t say that I reluctantly hired her. I hired 
her, and it turned out she was not able to do anywhere near the job I 
had hoped she would be able to do, and Frank Carbo probably Sone. 
fited from it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you say you enthusiastically hired her? 

Mr. Norris. No, in desperation, I would say. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Rocky Marciano fought Joe Wal- 
cott for the world’s heavyweight championship in Chicago on May 
15 of 1953? 

Mr. Norrts. I recall Marciano boxed Walcott in Chicago. 


Mr. Bonomi. The manager of Rocky Marciano was Al Weill, was 
he not ? 


Mr. Norrts. He was. 

Mr. Bonomi. The manager of Walcott was Felix Bocchicchio? 

Mr. Norris. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson, and I am quoting from page 379 of his 
testimony before this subcommittee, stated with regard to that match: 


Mr. Norris can develop in much greater detail than I the fact that Carbo got 
Bocchicchio to come in and discuss that fight with us. 


Can you develop in much better detail just how Carbo got Boechic- 
chio to come in and discuss that fight with the IBC? 

Mr. Norris. No, I do not think I can. I can probably tell you a 
little more about it than Mr. Gibson was able to tell you about it. 

As I recall, there was a return match agreement Walcott had that 
if he lost in Philadelphia, he would have a return match. 

Marciano was very anxious for the return match to get it out of the 
way so he could go on and keep boxing, be a popular champion, keep 
active. 

Bocchiocchio was dragging his feet and did not want to go through 
with the match, and was just making it difficult, and eventually 
Carbo might very well have spoken to Bocchicchio. They were, I 
think, very friendly. 

Mr. Drxon. Did you ask him to? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

58540—61—pt. 221 
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Mr. Dixon. How did he say he might very well ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, when Bocchicchio and his attorney came over 
to my office, when they finally signed it, and Felix was rather surly 
and said, “Well, they put a lot of pressure on me; I guess I have to, 
you know, go through with the match,” and so forth, and we finally 
negotiated, he and his lawyer, I forget his name, Angelo or something, 
I do not know his name, we negotiated the terms for the return match 
and the match took place. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson stated in his testimony, I. believe, that 
you met with Mr. Bocchicchio in Madison Square Garden in New 
York and discussed this matter with him ? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Gibson seemed to indicate that at that time you 
found out how Carbo got Bocchicchio to come in and discuss the fight 
with the IBC. 

Mr. Norris. I did? I donot know. 

Mr. Bonomi. I will read from page 379 of the subcommittee hear- 
ings. 

This is Mr. Gibson’s testimony. He was asked by me: 

Was he Carbo-controlled— 
meaning Boechicchio. Mr. Gibson stated : 


I can only, with respect to Bocchicchio, tell you factually what happened with 
respect to one match in Chicago, the Marciano-Walcott fight, where Mr. Norris 
can develop in much greater detail than I the fact that Carbo got Bocchicchio to 
come in and discuss that fight with us. 


And then I skip a few lines here. 
Senator Kerauver. That isall right. 
Mr. Bonomi (continuing) : 


But Carbo was responsible for getting Bocchicchio to come in and initiate dis- 
cussions for that match. So, to that extent, he was, I guess, controlled by Carbo. 


Then I asked: 


In other words, Carbo told Bocchicchio to have Walcott fight in that match; is 
that correct? 
Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 


Then I asked: 


You stated, I believe, that Boechicchio discussed that match with certain 
people at the International Boxing Club? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that correct? 

Mr. Grrson. Right. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did he discuss it with you personally? 

Mr. Grisson. These discussions were primarily with Mr. Norris in New York. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. You say that is correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. I mean everything he read was correct, every- 
thing Mr. Gibson said. 

Mr. Bonomi. So Bocchicchio had some discussions with you in New 
York concerning this match; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; he came up to Madison Square Garden, up to our 
office. I talked to his attorney quite a number of times. 

His attorney was all for his going through with the match, going 
through with the agreement, getting it out of the way for a good pay- 


day. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Are you able to develop in greater detail, as Mr. Gib- 
son, your associate, said, the fact that Carbo got Bocchicchio to come in 
and discuss the fight with you ? 

Mr. Norris. No; I cannot say that Carbo got him to come in. I 
understand what Mr. Gibson said, and possibly, not knowing about it, 
had some opinion on the thing, and said I could develop it a great deal 
further. 

I cannot develop it a great deal further. 

Now, I can assume, which I do not = you gentlemen might 
want me to do, but Al Weill was very friendly. 

Mr. Bonomi. With Frankie Carbo ? 

Mr. Norris. With Frankie Carbo. We are talking about Marciano 
on one side and, Walcott on the other. I mean it could have come 
about that way very easily. 

I know when Paashieriin came up to my office with his attorney for 
the final signing. I talked to him on quite a number of times, he and 
his attorney. He was talking, mumbling about pressure or something 
like that, and I made a very foolish deal with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he mumbling about pressure from Frankie 
Carbo ? 

Mr. Norris. He did not say, but he was surly and I made a very 
foolish deal with him. I guaranteed him $250,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. Speaking about Mr. Weill, he was the manager of 
Rocky Marciano; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was also your matchmaker at the IBC of New 
York ¢ 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew of Mr. Weill as being very, very friendly 
with Mr. Carbo, did you not ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that when you were interviewed on 
September 27 of this year 

Mr. Levin. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. The question about being 
very, very friendly, does that have a special meaning? 

Mr. Bonomt. Will you adopt my words, “very friendly” ? 

Mr. Norris. Very friendly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Kerauver. Back on the record. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that Mr. Weill was the matchmaker for the 
IBC of New York at one time; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you were interviewed by me and by 
Mr. Williams on September 26 of 1960? 

Mr. Norris. I recall the interview. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Norris, stating at that time, in 
substance, that Carbo’s influence with Weill was great, and that Weill, 
as the manager of Rocky Marciano, did not fight Harry Matthews 





| until Carbo told him to? 


Mr. Norris. That is correct. That was my understanding how the 
match was made. 

I went to Weill and asked him if he would box Harry Matthews 
and get him out of my hair. I mean he was causing all kinds of con- 
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gressional pressure because his boy could not get a chance, Harry 
Matthews, and I wanted to see if he could fight. 

So I went to Weill. 

Mr. Bonomi. You wanted to see if—— 

Mr. Norris. If Matthews could fight. I didn’t think he could. 

Mr. Bonomi. If Matthews could fight ? 

Mr. Norris. I didn’t think he could, and he was causing us a great 
deal of trouble going to his local Congressman and Senators and 
everything. 

Mr. Bonomi. That fight took place on July 28 in 1952 in New York? 

Mr. Norris. It took place. What date, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did it come to your attention that Mr. Carbo 
got Al Weill to have Rocky Marciano fight Harry Matthews? 

Mr. Norris. Because I spoke to Weill time and time again over a 

eriod of a few months asking him to box Harry Matthews, saying 


it would be a good fight, it should be an easy fight, that I thought | 


Matthews had been built up, wasn’t a good fighter, and I dont’ know 
why but he didn’t want to, and Weill later told me, he said, “If I 
hadn’t talked to certain people, I would never have taken that match 
for you.” 

Mr. Bonomi. “Certain people” happened to be one person, Frankie 
Carbo: isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Norris. I would assume that. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you assume that, Mr. Norris? You stated 
in the interview on September 27 that Frankie Carbo got Al Weill to 
use Rocky Marciano in that match. 

Mr. Norris. I am saying that now, Mr. Bonomi. I wasn’t there 
when it happened. I have to assume that that is what happened. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did Al Weill tell you that Frankie Carbo—— 

Mr. Norris. Not in so many words, but I’d have to take by infer- 
ence that that is what happened. 

Mr. Bonomr. What did he say, “Mr. Gray told me to do it”? 

Mr. Norris. That or some 

Mr. Levin. Oh, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know exactly what he did say, Mr. Bonomi, 
but I very frankly told you in Chicago in the interview, and I am not 
changing it—or don’t mean to—at this time. I believe that Weill 
listened to Mr. Carbo on that match, and eventually I was told, “Well, 





it 


you are a darn fool if you don’t take it” or words to that effect, and 


Weill took it. 

Mr. Bonomt. By the way, at that time in July of 1952, Mr. Weill 
was the matchmaker for the IBC of New York, was he not? 

Mr. Norris. If you say he was, he was. I don’t have all those 
dates in front of me. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was your employee; was he not ? 

Mr. Norris. In Madison Square Garden, my employee. 

Mr. Bonomi. So, apparently in this particular case, if my statement 
is correct, he was acting as both the matchmaker for the IBC and the 
manager of Rocky Marciano. 

Mr. Norris. He was accused by the commission and accused by 
every newspaperman, accused by everyone else of being in that posi- 
tion. I don’t think he was fooling anybody. He had his son Marty 
in here as the licensed manager, I believe, at one time, whether it was 
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this or not, and everyone just sort of laughed, not laughed but took 
it for granted that Marty, his son, was in there just under his 
auspices. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were there any other indications of Frankie Carbo’s 
great influence over Al Weill? 

Mr. Norris. No. I think this is a particular one. I can’t think 
of anything outstanding along those lines. 

Mr. Bonomi. But Carbo apparently had great influence over Al 
Weill while Al Weill was the matchmaker for your club, the Inter- 
national Boxing Club of New York? 

Mr. Norr.s. Well, probably he did have, and I think it probably 
dated back long, long before Weill ever became our matchmaker. It 
wasn’t anything new in my opinion that was developed at that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Weill was succeeded by this person known as Billy 
Brown; was he not? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. There has been considerable testimony before the sub- 
committee of Carbo’ influence over Billy Brown. Did you know of 
that. as a fact? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. I’d have to say that I had to think that Carbo 
had influence on Billy Brown. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that in the period from 1950 until 1958, when 
Weill and Billy Brown were the matchmakers for the IBC of New 
York, Carbo apparently had quite a bit of influence over both of them: 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. He was very friendly with both of them. Now, Billy 
Brown was an altogether different type, as you know as well as I do, 
from Al Weill. Billy Brown is a much smaller person than Al. 
Billy is Italian. It seems to me that I hear that Billy and Frank 
Carbo knew each other many, many years before that. A friendship 
could have developed. Billy, I think, was very proud of his posi- 
tion as matchmaker in the Garden, and Carbo wasn’t going in, I’m 
sure, saying, “Well, use this boy and use that boy,” T am talking 
about underneath matches, preliminary matches. Now, they were 
friendly. As far as I know, they were friendly. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that Carbo was going in? 

Mr. Norrts. No, no. I said to the best of my knowledge Carbo was 
not going in and controlling the number of matches of each fighter or 
anything like that. I don’t think he was interested in doing that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Incidentally, I don’t want to prolong the Billy Brown 
matter because we will get back to him, but you were present, were 
you not, on February 10 of 1958 at the apartment of Herman Wall- 
man, with Mr. Carbo and Mr. Billy Brown? 

Mr. Norris. If that is the same conference or meeting or whatever 
we were talking about before, I was there. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were there any other conferences at Wallman’s 
apartment in which you, Mr. Carbo, and Billy Brown were present ? 

Mr. Norris. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, we will stand in recess today and 
Wwe will try to resume and finish up shortly in the morning. 

Mr. Levin. It wouldn’t be possible to finish tonight, Mr. Chairman ? 
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Senator Keravver. I don’t think it would be. We don’t want to 
tire Mr. Norris too much here. I think it would be best for us to 
come back in the morning. 

We will stand in recess now until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Friday, December 9, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SyBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY, 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m., in the 
caucus room, Old Senate Otiice Building, Senator Estes Kefauver 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Kefauver (chairman). 

Also present: Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; John G. 
Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, counsel for the mi- 
nority; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for the minority; George E. 
Clifford, assistant counsel; Thomas C. Williams, attorney; Robert L. 
Turley, investigator; James P. McShane, investigator; Louis W. 
Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, editorial director; and Gladys 
E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Norris, you spoke of your late father who had lived in Canada 
and became a citizen of the United States, and you said he was also 
very interested in sports. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES D. NORRIS, ACCOMPANIED BY EMIL N. 
LEVIN, ATTORNEY—Resumed 


Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kerauver. That is how you came into the sports field? 
Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. When did he pass away ? 

Mr. Norris. Eight years ago this coming December. He would 
have been 82 now. He died just before his 75th birthday. 

Senator Kerauver. In 1952? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Prior to that time, were you and he active part- 
ners in the International Boxing Club, the Chicago Stadium, and 
other enterprises ? 

Mr. Norris. My father had nothing to do with boxing, Senator. 

He was very much against my going into boxing, but he did under- 
stand that we had a big investment in Madison Square Garden, and 
someone ought to protect it, meaning that the Garden not lose the 
very necessary revenue that they had been receiving from Mike Jacobs’ 
organization. But he had absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with 
boxing. 
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Senator Kerauver. You and he were the coowners of Madison 
Square Garden? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

We owned a large share of their stock, and my father for many, 
many years was on the executive committee and a director, as I was. 

Senator Kerauver. Was Mr. Wirtz also interested in Madison 
Square Garden? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. As a stockholder? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do the three of you own equal amounts of stock? 

Mr. Norris. No, I do not think it broke down quite that way. 

My father bought the stock originally from Colonel Hammond. 
This is many years ago. He was the president of the Garden, and a 
large stockholder named Hoyt. I think he lost his life in one of those 
big ships that was sunk. I am not positive of that. 

But, anyway, he had a large block of stock, and Colonel Hammond 
interested my father in buying that block of stock. 

This was in the early 1930’s, and that was our first financial interest 
in Madison Square Garden. 

Senator Keravuver. Your father was very much against your going 
into the boxing business? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. That is very good advice, I would observe. 

Mr. Norris. It has been a very unfortunate experience and he was 
right, but someone had to do it, Senator. And when we looked over 
in our organization, Mr. Wirtz was too busy; he had not been con- 
nected with sports like I had; so actually there was no one else to 
attempt to do this except myself. 

Senator Kerauver. When and how did you become associated with 
Mr. Wirtz? 

Mr. Norris. Very early in life, Senator. I do not know the exact 
date, but I would say—well, I was probably 22, 21, 22, or 23 years old, 
so that would be—I am 54 now—that would be 32 years ago. 

That would be like 1927-1928. 

Senator Krravver. In all these enterprises, or substantially all of 
them, you and Mr. Wirtz had been copartners? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Coowners? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. With him looking after the finances and 
you 

Mr. Norris. Running the promotions. 

Senator Kerauver. Running promotions? 

Mr. Norris. Trying to put things together. 

Senator Krrauver. What is Mr. Wirtz’ principal business? 

Mr. Norris. Real estate. He owns and its president of Wirtz, 
Haney & Erat, Realtors. They are, I think, possibly the largest rent- 
ing agency or one of them, in the country. 

Senator Keravuver. Are you in that business? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir, I have no interest in that, and he never had an 
interest in Norris Grain Co. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, Mr. Bonomi, will you proceed ? 
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Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Norris, there is testimony before the committee 
that the International Boxing Club bought the contract of Johnny 
Bratton. 

Mr. Norris. Who? 

Mr. Bonomt. The former welterweight champion for $12,500 for 
Hymie Wallman. Do you recall that transaction, sir? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, I do, generally. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Wallman testified, in substance, that the arrange- 
ments for the buying of this contract were made at a conference be- 
tween you, Frankie Carbo, Truman Gibson, and himself. That is 
sworn testimony. 

Do you recall that conference? 

Mr. Norris., I do not, Mr. Bonomi. All TI recall about the Bratton 
contract, it was when we were first starting in, and we needed some 
fighters, and Bratton was a very exciting, popular fighter around 
Chicago. 

As I recall it, and to the best of my recollection, we bought this 
fighter from, I think, Jack Begun and Irving Schoenwald, who owned 
him jointly. 

It may es just Schoenwald, and it may be just Begun, I do not re- 
member, but we agreed to pay $12,500 for him. 

We bought this fighter, I think, long before Wallman—when I say 
“long before,” quite some time before and needed someone to manage 
him, and boxing was much more active in New York. 

There was very little boxing in Chicago, and we bought this fighter, 
had no interest in managing him ourselves, and wanted somebody that 
would be friendly to us, promoters that would have this, to us, very 
exciting, popular fighter. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you dicuss this matter at all with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. I never discussed it with Carbo. There would be no 
reason why I would have. 

Mr. Bonomt. To your knowledge, did anybody in the International 
Boxing Club discuss this matter with Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. Not to my knowledge. 

It would only be Truman and I; if anybody spoke to Carbo about 
this fighter, it would have to be Truman and myself; and I am sure 
we did not. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that this was about 1950 or so? 

Mr. Norris. It was when—I remember the Bratton incident, I mean 
generally, and it was when we first started the IBC, so that was 1950. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any conferences with Frankie Carbo 
about that time in the 1950's? 

Mr. Norris. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any meetings with Frankie Carbo in 
1950 or around that time? 

Mr. Norris. Well, Mr. Bonomi, I cannot really say honestly. I do 
not recall any. 

Mr. Bonomr. You indicated yesterday—— 

Senator Kerauver. Are you referring to meetings about Bratton 
or——- 

ont Bonomi. Meetings with Carbo concerning Bratton or any 
other 

Mr. Norris. That is what I thought you meant, generally. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Or any other fighter. 

Mr. Norris. Not that I can recollect, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You indicated yesterday that your acquaintance with 
Mr. Carbo was not a social one. When you did get together, did you 
discuss the boxing business # 

Mr. Norris. Boxing would be the only thing, if we discussed any- 
thing, outside of, like my conversation that I testified to yesterday 
where he said, “How are things going ?” 

I mean the only thing we had at all a mutual interest in would 
be boxing. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that would be the major topic of discussion in 
your meetings with Mr. Carbo ¢ 

Mr. Norris. If there were discussions. 

Mr. Bonomi. If there were any discussions at all ? 

Mr. Norris. Along those lines outside of, “What is new?” You 
know, something like that. 

If there were any discussions, it would have to be in relation to 
boxing, nothing else. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that in the interview I had with you in 
the presence of Thomas Williams and Truman Gibson on September 
27 of 1960, you stated that Carbo was extremely helpful in securing 
the services of Jake LaMotta, Carmen Basilio, and Tony DeMarco? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. They were three former middleweight champions ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state to the subcommittee the ways in which 
Carbo was helpful in securing the services of LaMotta for IBC 
matches ? 

Mr. Norris. He was very friendly with LaMotta, at least on the 
surface appeared very friendly. 

LaMotta, to the best of my knowledge, did not have a manager, and 
would probably rely of Mr. Carbo’s judgment on what matches he 
should take and that type of thing. LaMotta, as far as I was con- 
cerned, was very difficult to deal with. 

He was just obstinate, a large-headed type of individual, and I feel 
positive that getting the services of LaMotta was on Carbo’s advice, 
at least originally, advice to LaMotta, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. When was that? Will you identify approxi- 
mately the date that you secured his services? 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that Robinson fought LaMotta in 
Chicago on February 14 of 1951? 

Mr. Norris. I remember Robinson boxed LaMotta in Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. In 1951 or thereabouts? 

Mr. Norris. He only boxed him there once, I believe, Mr. Bonomi, 
I mean I know the fight very well. Ido not know the date. 

Mr. Bonomi. In what way was Carbo helpful in securing 
LaMotta’s services for the IBC in that particular bout? 

Mr. Norris. I do not know that he was of any, in that particular 
bout. 

He probably advised LaMotta—I mean I do not. know what. his 
advice was outside of—well, he certainly did not owe the match 
to LaMotta in any way, or we never would have made the match. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that in the interview on September 
26 of this year, you stated that you used Carbo to obtain LaMotta’s 
services for the LaMotta-Robinson bout in Chicago in 19514 

Mr. Norris. No. But I mean if you are saying I said it, Mr. 
Bonomi, I am not contradicting at all. 

I do not mean it that way. 

Mr. Bonomr. Then I ask you in what way did you use Carbo to 
obtain LaMotta’s services for that bout? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I imagine what I meant on the overall state- 
ment which I was making to you in regard to LaMotta and Carbo 
and their closeness, if that is the way to say it, that on any of those 
matches he was helpful in telling LaMotta: “Well, go ahead and 
take the matches.” 

Mr. Bonomi. In what way was Carbo helpful to you, as the presi- 
dent of the IBC, in securing LaMotta’s services? 

Mr. Norris. LaMotta—I do not know how much money we drew. 
If Mr. Gibson was here, he could tell you to the dollar, but LaMotta 
and Robinson drew a tremendous amount of money, and from the 
figures I received from the sponsors and the television companies, 
it was the biggest audience that ever watched a fight. 

They estimated 60 million people watched that fight. Now, I recall 
we were running our “Sonja Henie Ice Show” in Indianapolis the 
night of that fight and we had a great deal of trouble with Sonja. 

She wanted a television set in her dressing room, and you could 
shoot a machinegun through our Indianapolis Stadium and not hit 
anybody. 

I mean we knocked ourselves off like in Indianapolis, there was so 
much interest in the LaMotta fight. So the services or the help was 
my being able to make it. I think everybody thought Robinson would 
beat LaMotta, which he did do. 

He figured to beat him, and LaMotta, although it was a big payday 
for him, might have not been—you know, did not have to be real 
anxious to box Robinson. So I mean that would be the helpful side 
of it. 

A promoter has great difficulty making top matches lots of times. 
There are personalities. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you compensate Carbo for whatever 
he did do on this? 

Mr. Norris. I didn’t compensate him at all, Senator. I think he 
realized that he had been in boxing all these years. His only chance 
of making a dollar was if a top organization ran boxing and ran with 
continuity, as we did, and he was trying to make a buck, I imagine. 

Senator Kerauver. How did he make a dollar out of that ? 

Mr. Norrts. Well, maybe from the managers or maybe from La- 
Motta. I don’t know, Senator. LaMotta did not have a manager, 
and I think the guild got after LaMotta, because it wasn’t to the ad- 
vantage of managers who earn their livelihood by taking a percentage 
of a fighter that here is a fighter that is popular, “draws a lot of 
money when he boxes and none of us are cutting in on him.” No- 
body is managing this fighter. 

Mr. Levin. When you speak of “us” you are referring to the man- 
agers, not. yourself. 

Mr. Norris. I used it, as you say. 
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Mr. Bonomi. I am not quite clear on this one point, and I doubt 
whether the subcommittee is. How was Mr. Carbo useful to you, as 
president of the IBC, in obtaining LaMotta’s services for that bout ? 

Mr. Norris. Probably in many ways I don’t even know about. Say- 
ing to LaMotta, “This is a big fight, it means a lot. Go ahead and 
box Robinson.” 

Mr. Bonomi. So that Carbo was useful to you in the sense of per- 
suading Jake LaMotta to accept this bout; is that correct? 

Mr. Norris. If he needed persuasion, which I don’t know, but he 
also was doing LaMottaafavor. It wasn’t just one way. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. 

In what ways was Mr. Carbo useful to you in obtaining the services 
of Carmen Basilio? 

Mr. Norris. Through Netro and DeJohn. He was very friendly 
with them, and I think they asked him for his advice, and if he knew 
that I needed a match like that or it was the best match that could be 
made or it would be a good match with Basilio, my opinion is that 
Carbo influenced DeJohn and Netro in the right way, I mean to in- 
fluence a person, I don’t mean in the wrong way. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Basilio and Robinson fought in 
New York in September of 1957 ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have a number of conferences with Basilio’s 
managers, Netro and DeJohn, with regard to the terms for that bout? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. They wanted 30 percent for Basilio; did they not? 

Mr. Noris. They wanted a larger percentage than I could pay. 
What the exact percentages are, I don’t recall. 

But at that time I had had a lot of trouble with Robinson. He had 
run out of the match a couple of different times. He wanted all the 
money, and there wasn’t just enough there. He wanted 40 or 4214 
percent ; Carmen thought he was entitled to 30. I personally thought 
Carmen was entitled to more, and I spent a lot of time arguing with 
Robinson trying to get him to be reasonable, and even told him, “You 
have got to think of your reputation. You don’t want to be known 
as a hog, and someday, maybe when you are the end of the line and 
you have an opportunity, this will all be held against you, and every 
fighter you box is going to say, ‘Well, look what Robinson did to 
Basilio.’ ” 

So, I mean, everybody would figure he had it coming to him. 

And I told Carmen and I told John DeJohn and Johnny Netro— 
Joe Netro—I said, “Look, I can’t make the match. I can’t pay 70- 
odd percent for you, plus 10 percent to the Yankee Stadium, plus 
everything else. It just isn’t feasible. You either want the match 
or you don’t. I want it, and I want it very badly.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did it come to your attention jike: these initial nego- 
tiations that Netro and DeJohn had a conference or meeting with 
Frank Carbo in a hotel room in New York? 

Mr. Norris. I heard that sometime during this series of negotiations 
that Carbo had gone over, I believe to the Astor Hotel, I am not posi- 
tive of the hotel, and had talked to DeJohn and Netro. 

Mr. Bonomi. After the meeting between Carbo, Netro, and DeJohn, 
Basilio came to terms; did he not? 
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Mr. Norris. Eventually he came to terms. How much after 

Mr. Bonomt. And he accepted 20 percent ! 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I guess that is right; and I paid the other fellow 
45, so it was a very expensive match. 

Mr. Drxon. In a sense, wasn’t Mr. Carbo acting a matchmaker here? 
He was performing some functions in the sense of being a matchmaker. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t think so, Mr. Dixon. He could be working for 
himself. I benefited, yes, but so did these fighters benefit. 

Mr. Dixon. Everybody benefited. The fight came off but, as the 
story unfolds, he played a material part in eventually bringing the 
group together. 

Mr. Norris. I never asked Mr. Carbo—it was public knowledge, 
every newspaperman had it, that I was having great difficulty trying 
to make that match; that Robinson was very unreasonable. 

He wanted this large, large percentage, and there wasn’t any room 
left for Basilio. That is what it amounted to. 

Mr. Dixon. Your testimony was that you didn’t pay Mr. Carbo 
anything for this. 

Mr. Norrts. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. I think it is logical to assume that a man doesn’t go 
around doing things for nothing. We are trying to find out who did 
pay. Did you know whether he was paid by anyone for the services 
that he did perform ? 

Mr. Norrts. He might have been paid, Mr. Dixon, by Jake LaMotta. 
LaMotta had no manager. He could have very well—excuse me, 
Senator. 

Senator Keravver. Is this the LaMotta-Robinson fight you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Norris. Robinson and Basilio. 

Mr. Bonomi. We are talking about Robinson and Basilio. 

Mr. Norris. Oh, pardon me. I mean I was using that to work up 
to the-—— 

P ae Dixon. Who might have paid him in the Robinson-Basilio 
ght ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Well, the only one, the people who could pay him, was 
somebody who benefited from the amount of money that Carmen 
drew as his—— 

Mr. Dixon. It would have had to be either the fighters involved 
or the managers. 

Mr. Norris. It wouldn’t be the fighter at all. 

Mr. Dixon. Or the promoter involved. 

Mr. Norris. The promoter or the managers. 

Mr. Bonomi. I believe that during the interview on September 27, 
1960, you stated to me that in this particular matter Carbo acted as 
“a convincer” ; is that correct? 

Mr. Norris. I read that statement. Mr. Levin gave it to me, a 
copy of that. I don’t think—I know I didn’t mean it that way. I 
am not saying I didn’t say it. What I meant was that Carbo prob- 
ably convinced Basilio or Netro or DeJohn or something, that they 
had better take 20 percent; they might win the title which, as it 
turned out, they did. 

Mr. Bonomi. So he acted as “the convincer” in this particular case? 

Mr. Norris. As what, sir? 
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Mr. Bonomi. He acted as “the convincer” in this patricular case. 

Mr. Norris. Well, convincer has a different meaning tome. I mean, 
you could mean, where you say a convincer 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Chumbris has just given me a good word: 
expediter. How is that? 

Mr. Dixon. Or persuader. 

Mr. Norris. For his own benefit. 

Mr. Bonomi. In what ways was Carbo helpful in securing the serv- 
ices of Tony DeMarco, the former welterweight champion, for the 
IBC? 

Mr. Norris. Through Rip Valente. 

Mr. Bonomi. In what way ? 

Mr. Norris. The only time I ever needed or wanted Tony DeMarco 
was for Basilio, the Basilio match in Syracuse. 

Here was Basilio, a boy that had always, I thought, been a great 
credit to boxing, a clean-cut boy, to me a good citizen, that wasn’t 
getting a chance to box for the welterweight championship, which he 
deserved. There were other matches, and he would have to wait, and 
I thought he was not getting a fair deal. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on September 27 of this year you 
stated to me, in substance, that Carbo “convinced” Rip Valente, the 
manager of DeMarco, to honor the guarantee that Valente had given 
to you, that DeMarco would fight Basilio? 

Mr. Norris. I think, generally, yes. 

Mr. Bonomrt. So in that case Carbo apparently acted as a “con- 
vincer” or “an expediter,” however you would term it. 

Mr. Norris. For himself, Mr. Bonomi. I mean, the net result was it 
was something that should have been done, and Basilio was the one 
that benefited by it. 

But what he did, he was very friendly with Rip Valente, on the sur- 
face, the way it appeared. DeMarco had just won the title, and I 
think he defended his championship sooner than anybody, at least in 
our time ever defended their championship. 

He won the title in Boston, and I think 40 or 50 days later, I don’t 
know exactly, that he went right back and honored his commitment to 
box Basilio, which was a very, very popular thing. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you benefited as the president of the IBC by the 
fact that DeMarco honored his commitment, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Norrts. I had no particular financial benefit. I benefited be- 
cause it gave prestige, I thought, to myself or to my organization 
that here was a deserving young man that had been a great credit 
that did get his chance and did win the title. 

Mr. Bonomi. But in that case Carbo acted as “an expediter” and 
you benefited somewhat from it, is that correct? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. I’m not saying I didn’t benefit, but I mean it was 
of no earth-shaking proportions of any financial term. 

Mr. Bonomt. You know Louis Viscusi, the manager of Joe Brown? 

Mr. Norris. I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that during the interview on September 
27 of 1960 you stated that Carbo had been used to “make” one of the 
Willy Pep matches with Sandy Sadler? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Kreravver. Speak up, Mr. Norris. 
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Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You did that through Carbo’s contact with Lou 
Viscusi ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t—you see, Pep and Sandy Sadler boxed I be- 
lieve three times. Two of them were not ours. That was before we 
had formed the IBC. 

Mr. Bonomi. But the two that were yours occurred on September 
8 of 1950-—— 

Mr. Norris. I promoted one. 

Mr. Bonomr. Which one did you promote? 

Mr. Norris. The one outdoors at the Polo Grounds. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that in 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Norrts.* Well, it was very early in after the formation of IBC, 
so either year whenever it was run. 

Mr. Bonomr. In what way did Carbo act as “a convincer” or “ex- 
pediter” in that particular match ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, again to his benefit I think and Viscusi’s benefit. 
We were starting off in this business, and I think Lou Viscusi and 
Carbo were on very good terms. It was a match everybody at that 
time was anxious to see. The first two matches I didn’t see either, 
evidently were tremendous, very exciting and tremendous fights and 
drew very big gates, and I thought this would be a good fight for our 
hope for upcoming organization, and Viscusi and Carbo being very 
close, Viscusi came down to Florida, at least on one occasion, and 
to me it was two or three times, to discuss this fight with me, and he 
was like this [indicating] about it, and he finally agreed, I think 
through probably Carbo saying, “Well, go ahead and take the fight. 
It is a good fight.” 

Mr. Bono. So in that case Carbo, acting as “an expediter,” bene- 
fited you somewhat ? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. In making the match? 

Mr. Norris. The hath being made did benefit me. As it turned 
out it Was a very poor match. It was a rough match. They tripped 
the referee in the ring and they butted and they did everything, and it 
was a very unsatisfactory match. I think they suspended Pep after 
the fight for quite a time. It didn’t turn out successful in any way as 
far as an exhibition was concerned, or financially, but is was a pres- 
tige thing for the newly formed IBC. 

Mr. Bonomt. There was testimony here by Jack Kearns that you, 
Frankie Carbo, and Bill Daly, among others, met at Kearns’ home 
in Miami in 1955. Do you recall that meeting? 

Mr. Norris. I recall—I am sure of that meeting. I don’t remember 
how it came about, and I don’t think it was set up as a meeting. 

I don’t recall the details, but I drove over to Kearns’ house. I 
don’t know whether I was on my way to Gulfstream. I don’t know 
those features. But I do recall dropping over to Kearns’ house some- 
where around noon, and those individuals were there. 

Mr. Bonomi. Carbo and Daly ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, and some other people. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that the topic of discussion was who to 
have as a new matchmaker at St. Nicholas Arena? 
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Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, it didn’t make any difference to me as 
long as they were capable who was the manager, or matchmaker. 
Now there might have been a discussion among themselves. There 
would be no reason that I went there just for that purpose. 

Mr. Bonomi. No; nobody is inferring that you did. 

Mr. Norris. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Bonomi. But do you recall that there was a discussion 

Mr. Norris. I can’t say I do. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). At that meeting concerning who would 
be the new matchmaker at the St. Nicholas Arena? 

Mr. Norris. I can’t honestly say I remember what they discussed. 
I wasn’t interested. 

They asked me to drop over, I dropped over. Whether I stayed 
there an hour or whether I stayed there an hour and a half or whether 
I stayed there 20 minutes I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall ever discussing with Frankie Carbo 
who would be the new matchmaker at the St. Nicholas Arena? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. In 1955? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that in early 1959 you made a statement 
to Harry Grayson, the newspaperman ? 

Mr. Norris. I remember it very well. 

Mr. Bonomi. That Sonny Liston was “your fighter” ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You made that statement ? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. What did you mean by that when you said that Sonny 
Liston was “your fighter” ? 

Mr. Norris. May I give you the background of the story ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Go right ahead, 

Senator Keravuver. Just give us the facts, not particularly the back- 

ound. 

Mr. Norris. Well, how it came about, Senator ? 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Norris. I will give you the facts. I was at a horse show in 
Tampa with my daughter, my wife, and my two Canadian cousins. 
We sat up in the apartment and had a couple of drinks. We went 
down in the dining room and Harry Grayson and his wife and another 
newspaperman from Texas and his wife had been sitting there. 

I had never been friendly with Grayson. I don’t mean I am not 
civil, but I have never been close or friendly to Grayson, and Grayson 
hollered across the dining room floor, “Hey, Jim, Jim, come on over.” 
I went over and stood for a minute. He said, “Sit down and have a 
drink.” So his wife was there and this other Texas newspaperman, 
I don’t recall his name, and we got to discussing upeoming Patterson- 
Johansson fight, and I said to him, “I don’t think it is going to come 
off,” and he said, “Aw, you’re nutty,” and I said, “Well look, Harry, I 
just don’t think it is going to come off.” 

I knew there was a lot of trouble in the match, and he said, “Well, I 
will bet you $5,000 it comes off.” I said, “Look, forget it.” 
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So he turned to his wife and he said, “Give me a blank check,” and 
she said, “Oh, Harry,” or something like that. So she finally gave 
him a blank check. 

Well, I don’t want to say anything disparaging about Grayson, but 
Grayson has no more right to be talking about betting $5,000 than 
Ido. It was just 

Senator Kerauver. Now you don’t mind betting $5,000. 

Mr. Norris. Senator, you are mistaken. 

Senator Krrauver. What I am getting at is that you could afford it 
better than Mr. Grayson. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t have that much cash. Any cash I have, I have 
invested. I mean I don’t have cash lying around. 

Senator Kerauver. Excuse me, I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Norris. So he made a big point, going to bet $5,000. I said, 
“T think Liston can beat the two of them in one ring and the same 
night.” And I said, “He is my fighter,” meaning, and I have tried 
to explain it time and time again, meaning he was my candidate, the 
person I thought in my own mind, from just watching fighters and 
so forth, that might possibly be the heavyweight champion if he ever 
had the opportunity. 

And I was doing everything in my power publicitywise, talking to 
newspapermen, talking to the public, telling Faz what a great fighter 
I thought Liston was. 

Now that is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. Levin. You didn’t mean to imply you owned him? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t have 5 cents. I have never met Liston. I 
have never said hello to Liston. I have never shaken hands with him. 

Mr. Bonomr. You have met “Blinky” Palermo, haven’t you? 

Mr. Norris. Very well, very well. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did it come to your attention some time in 1958 that 
Mr. Palermo was one of the people benefiting financially from Lis- 
ton’s bouts? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know that to be a fact, but certainly everyone 
thought it and everyone still thinks it. 

ae Bonomt. Did Truman Gibson write a letter to you to that 
eifect ¢ 

Mr. Norrts. Why would Truman have to write me a letter? I 
don’t know why. 

Mr. Bonomi. You will have to ask Truman that, but I am quoting 
from a letter, which is an exhibit, dated December 22 of 1958, 
addressed to you at 5911 Granada Boulevard, Coral Gables, Fla. I 
will read the first two paragraphs. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, may I ask you—— 

Mr. Bonomi. May I read the first two paragraphs? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. What are you trying to prove? 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me read the first two paragraphs? 

Mr. Norris. All right. 

Mr. Bonomr. And then maybe it will be clear. 

Dear Jim: Normally I would not bother you with copies of correspondence 


like the enclosed. I am sending the two only because they represent how closely 
all of our sponsors are now peering over our shoulders. 


58540—61—-pt. 222 
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This is of course the reason why I have to disappoint Blinky on matches like 
Liston and Vargas and why we have to defer the introduction of boys like 
Sawyer for a while. 

So apparently in that letter Truman Gibson was informing you that 
he might have to disappoint “Blinky” as far as getting matches for 
Liston was concerned. Would you accept that interpretation ? 

Mr. Norris. If Truman knows it, I will accept it. I have great 
faith in Truman. 

Mr. Bonomt. So it was in a letter to you? 

Mr. Norris. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Apparently it came to your attention, is that right ? 

Mr. Norris. No doubt. 

Mr. Bonomi. So at the very least, you knew that “Blinky” Palermo 
was the man to see in order to get Liston’s services, is that right? 

Mr. Norris. No. 

Mr. Bonomr. You knew that “Blinky” was very interested in Sonny 
Liston ? 

Mr. Norris. I suspicioned that, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Truman Gibson, your colleague, told you that on 
December 22, 1958. 

Mr. Norris. How does Truman know for sure those things? I 
don’t know. 

He has also contacted Barone. I have always checked with him 
and said, “Now on all this business Barone is the only one you talked 
to in regard to Liston, isn’t it.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Truman Gibson’s sworn testimony before the sub- 
committee is that the person he always contacted was “Blinky” 
Palermo and not Barone. 

Mr. Norris. All he has said to me, I am not trying to disagree with 
Truman’s testimony, if he absolutely knows that I will accept it. 

Mr. Bonomr. But Mr. Gibson wrote to you on December 22, 1958, 
and informed you of that, did he not? 

Mr. Norris. I am sure he did; that is a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. I am sure he did. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Mr. Norris, on this point, when you say you will 
accept it, you will accept it as the statement that Mr. Gibson made. 
I mean you won’t accept his views though, will you ? 

Mr. Norris. I will accept what Mr. Gibson says. If he says he 
knows it, this to be a fact, I would accept Mr. Gibson’s testimony. 

Mr. Bonomi. You will accept the fact that he stated it to you on 
December 22? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. 1958 ? 

Mr. Norris. I do not recall the letter, but I do not doubt I got it, 
and I am sure I got it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on September 27, when you were 
interviewed by me and by Mr. Williams, you stated, in substance, that 
you were “hustling” Sonny Liston out of animosity toward Cus 
D’Amato, the manager of Floyd Patterson ? 

Mr. Norris. That was one of my reasons. 

Mr. Bonomt. So, in other words, you were building up Sonny Liston 
as a heavyweight contender, through the IBC; is that right ? 
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Mr. Norris. I was trying to build Sonny Liston up because I thought 
he could box. I thought he had great possibilities. 

Mr. Bonomr. Oh, he has considerable ability, does he not? 

Mr. Norris. In my opinion, he has great ability. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you were pushing him? 

Mr. Norris. In any way possible. 

Mr. Bonomi. In any way possible? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

I mean, legitimately. If I sat down with a newspaperman, and 
he would say, “How does the heavyweight situation look to you, there 
is nobody coming up, is there?” I would say, “The heck there isn’t. 
There is a Sonny Liston that I think will be one of the greatest we 
have ever had.” 

I mean in that type of way, any way I could do it, to help the fighter, 
publicitywise, or any other way, I was happy to do. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period you could not get Patterson to 
fight for the IBC, could you ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Could not get Patterson at all once I promoted the fight 
where he won the heavyweight championship. 

Mr. Bonomt. You wanted to build up Liston so that he might get a 
chance at the heavyweight championship and perhaps win it; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was an IBC fighter, of course? 

Mr. Norris. IBC fighter 

Mr. Bonomi. He never appeared in any televised bouts for any other 
organization, did he, from 1958 to the present ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, when you say “televised bouts,” he fought a lot 
of bouts that were not for us, that we had nothing to do with, and big 
bouts where he has finally arrived at his rating. 

Mr. Bonomi. But he never foughé any televised bouts for any other 
organization than the IBC, did he? 

Mr. Norris. There were no other organizations televising. 
ana Cuumpris. In other words, you had exclusive contracts with 
them ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. Where was he going to box on television, if he 
did not box for our organization? We had the only two. 

Mr. Cuvumpris. That is what I say. You, the IBC, had the con- 
tracts with the television networks for the fights? 

Mr. Norris. Not particularly for Liston. 

Mr. Cuumpris. That is right. I did not mean it that way. 

Mr. Bonomi. But it was your understanding that Liston was “your 
fighter” in the sense that you were building him up through the IBC, 
is that right? 

Mr. Norris. No. Liston is not my fighter. 
aaa a omi. No, in the sense that you were building him up through 

e Y 

Mr. Norris. Well, I had no agreement with anybody on that. 

I mean, that I did on my own. 

Mr. Bonomi. I think we understand that. The subcommittee un- 
derstands that. 

Do you recall that on June 26 of 1959, Johansson won the world’s 
heavyweight championship ? 
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Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time you were still engaged in this feud with 
Cus D’Amato, the manager of Floyd Patterson, were you not / 

Mr. Norris. No, I would not consider it a feud. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let us call it a disagreement. 

Mr. Norris. No. 

Mr. Bonomr. You could not secure Patterson for IBC bouts? 

Mr. Norrts. I did not try. Once he showed no gratitude, every 
promise he made to me when I broke my neck to get Archie Moore for 
him, and where he won the heavyweight championship, he just walked 
away from me, turned his back on me. 

He made a lot of statements: I was a monopolist, I was this, I was 
that. He did not believe in television. 

And he did everything that he could to try and hurt me with the 
newspapermen. I just washed my hands of him. I had no contacts. 
I never asked him to box again for me. 

Mr. Bonomi. But, anyway, as of June 1959, Patterson was not 
fighting for the IBC, was he? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, no. He did not box for the IBC from the time 
he won the heavyweight championship. 

Mr. Bonomr. And Johansson won the championship in June of 
1959. 

Do you recall shortly after that you started meeting with a pro- 
moter named Bill Rosensohn ? 

Mr. Norris. I met with Rosensohn, but I did not start meetings 
with him. I met Rosensohn at his request, the way I understand it, 
and I think I met Bill Rosensohn three times in my life. No, four 
times. 

He waited for me in London at the hotel when I was checking in, 
he was checking out, I think to come back and testify before Mr. 
Hogan. 

Mr. Bonomrt. It was only a few days after the Johansson-Patter- 
son match that you met with Mr. Rosensohn at the home of Joe 
Williams? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, I do not know whether it was a few days or a 
month orso. I mean it wasashort time after that. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was July 2, according to the sworn testimony here. 

Mr. Norris. I donot know. What was the date? 

Mr. Bonomi. July 2, a few days afterward. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the purpose of these meetings with Mr. 
Rosensohn ? 

Mr. Norris. I, naturally, had read all the newspapers and accord- 
ing to Rosensohn, and no one denied it, he had the return-match 
agreement. 

Johansson had already won the championship. He had the re- 
turn-match agreement, and it sounded like he was very close to Johans- 
son and Alquist, who is, as you know, Johansson’s manager. 

So when I received a message that Mr. Rosensohn wanted to see 
me, being interested in boxing and Truman still having the IBC of 
Tilinois, I was interested in seeing what Mr. Rosensohn had on his 
mind. — 
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Mr. Bonomi. So not being able to secure Patterson for IBC bouts, 
you were anxious to secure Johansson for IBC bouts? 

Mr. Norrts. Because he was a heavyweight champion. 

I knew I had no chance of getting Patterson. Well, now, here is 
a new heavyweight champion. Possibly he would box for us once or 
something. 

Maybe he was not poisoned against me or the organization. To 
me, it was a very natural thing where a man interested in the promo- 
tion of boxing would want to discuss with the man that supposedly 
had the “in” with the present champion; that is, I think, a very nat- 
ural feeling. 

Mr. Drxon. On that point, Mr. Norris, one thing interests me in 
this. Any manager who has a fighter who has won a championship 
and is holding it, in effect, for his weight class, has a monopoly, in a 
sense, at that time. Of course, the fighter is a valuable piece of 
property. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Once he gets that. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. And any promoter would certainly like to promote a 
fight for a champion ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Certainly that would include the heavyweight cham- 
pionship ? 

Mr. Norris Yes, sir. More so than in any other division. People 
come out for a heavyweight championship match that never go to an- 
other fight. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Norris, I have one question that comes out of a 
discussion we had a little bit earlier. 

Senator Keravuver. Are you going to stay on the Rosensohn mat- 
ter? 

Mr. Cuumprris. No, he is going into something else. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us talk a little bit more about Rosensohn. 

What is this new organization you were going to form, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. That was his idea, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. He said it was your idea, or Truman Gibson’s 
idea. 

Mr. Norris. Let me say, then, I am not really sure whose idea it 
was. I met with Rosensohn to see what he did want. 

He told me that he had a return match agreement, that he was in 
solid with Johansson and Alquist. They would not box for anybody 
else. 

And it came around to his wanting or I wanting, or something, to 
put Johansson return match—no, if he retained the title, he could not 
make a deal before the return match, but after that time, if Johansson 
retained the title, he wanted to put his interests in Johansson into an 
organization that would run fights. 

Now, whether I said, “Well, I am friendly in Europe, maybe we 
can run a few fights in Europe and a few fights here,” not all with 
Johansson but with Johansson in a package, it would have been a suc- 
cessful thing. 

Thad no entree to Johansson or Alquist whatsoever. 
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Senator Kerauver. He and Truman Gibson came out to your apart- 
ment and Mr. Gibson wrote down on a piece of tablet paper the terms 
of how much stock he would get, how much salary, how much ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And all of the other details and that it was go- 
ing to be a new international boxing undertaking. 

Mr. Norris. That is what we discussed. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what you discussed ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you think you would get by with that 
in the face of your antitrust injunction ¢ 

Mr. Norris. All our antitrust, as we understand it, Senator, is we 
can only promote two title matches a year. Well, a heavyweight 
champion, I do not know of any of them ever fight over once in a year. 

So to me we were not violating anything. We were at the discus- 
sion stage. Rosensohn 

Senator Keravuver. In other words, you had been intending to pro- 
mote lesser fights than championship fights? 

Mr. Norris. That was Rosensohn’s idea. He wanted a salary and 
this whole thing. 

That, I imagine, is the memorandum that Mr. Gibson wrote. 

Senator Kerauver. And you were given advice from a lawyer not 
to do it? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Gibson—we talked after Rosensohn left. He had 
torush. He was catching a 9 o’clock jet, I believe. 

And we talked afterwards and whether he said it, or whether I 
said it, I am not clear, but we discussed were we in any way—if we 
formed this company—in any way in violation of our decree. 

All we were—we were discussing the possibilities of this thing, 
Senator; thatis all we were doing. 

Anyway, we decided that we should get before we went any further, 
should have legal advice. I understand that Truman saw Mr. Sidney 
Friedman, who has represented us at different times, and Mr. Fried- 
man told him to the effect that he thought we were skirting danger- 
ously close to maybe violating our decree. 

And, naturally, when ths at came about, that certainly dampened any 
interest we had. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gibson said he substantially accepted as 
true the testimony that Mr. Rosensohn gave. Did you read his 
testimony ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you read a summary of it ? 

Mr. Norris. I think Truman gave me what he thought, a summary 
of Rosensohn’s testimony which he thought, was pretty accurate, 
except he thought he oo an elastic memory on one or two things, and 
I don’t recall what it w 

Senator Keravver. What you know of it is that is substantially the 
way things happened, as Mr. Rosensohn said ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, if you called the thing off on advice of 
counsel shortly after the Chicago meeting, why flid you meet Mr. 
Rosensohn in Europe? 
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Mr. Norris. I didn’t want to meet him. I had no appointment to 
meet him. I was checking in with my family at the Grosvenor House 
in London, and Mr. Rosensohn had been over, I think, in Paris, on the 
French Riviera, some place, I don’t know where, and he evidently 
heard from Truman Gibson that I was coming into London. 

He, I think, was on call at District Attorney Hogan’s office for some 
testimony of some people that were mixed up in that promotion with 
him. 

He came around to my hotel. I didn’t want to see him. I had 
nothing to talk with him about, but when I come in and checked in, 
and we took four passports to the desk to register, Bill Rosensohn is 
sitting there. 

I said to my family, “I have got to say ‘how do you do’ to this man.” 
I went over and said, “How do you do,” to him. He said, “I would 
like to talk to you a few minutes,” and I said, “All right.” 

I told my family to go on up to the rooms, “I'll be up very shortly.” 

Mr. Rosensohn and I sat in the lobby of the Grosvenor House and 
talked for probably 15 or 20 minutes. 

Senator Keravver. About this new organization ? 

Mr. Norris. No; no, sir. He talked principally about his problems 
with the DA, and then he had to fly back. He had had to break up 
his vacation, and they were going to meet him at the airport, and 
this, and that and the other thing. 

Senator Keravuver. Later on you went to Paris and met him there, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Johansson, Truman Gibson, and others met 
him in Paris to continue the discussion about another kind of setup. 

Mr. Norris. To me it would be a perfectly normal procedure for 
Truman Gibson to go to Paris or to any place in the whole world, 
I know I would have when I was active, to try and make a fight for 
Chicago or for New York. 

Senator Kerauver. They weren’t trying to make a fight. They were 
trying to talk about some setup of an international nature to handle 
boxers. 

Mr. Bonomi corrects me and says the Paris meeting was before the 
London meeting. 

Mr. Norris. Before what, sir? 

Senator Kerauver. Before he came to London to see you. 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes. I think Rosensohn was on his way home. 
When I saw Rosensohn, he was coming back. 

Mr. Bonomi. It is a fact, Mr. Norris, that the arrangements for 
Rosensohn to go to Paris with Truman Gibson and Jack Solomons 
were made in your apartment in New York? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. So you were aware, before the Paris meeting of Gib- 
son, Rosensohn, and Solomons, that they were going over there to 
discuss a worldwide promotional organization ? 

Mr. Norris. That or some other matches, whichever—— 

Mr. Bonomt. And some other matches ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; yes. I am definitely aware of it. 

Senator Krrauver. Did you pay his way over? 

Mr. Norris. Paid whose way ? 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rosensohn. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know. Did Truman testify that he did? 

Mr. Bonomi. The records show, Senator Kefauver, that the Norris 
organization did pay Mr. Rosensohn’s expenses. 

Mr. Norris. Then we paid it. 

Senator Kerauver. Then it must have been important for you to 
be there. 

Mr. Norris. Senator, I can’t follow—I mean, I can follow it, but 
I don’t see what was wrong in this thing. 

Senator Krerauver. I’m not saying anything was wrong. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I am sort of trying to defend my organization. 
I want to find out what we have done wrong. 

Senator Kerauver. I am just trying to reconcile your statement 
that seeing him was just a casual matter with you. 

Mr. Norris. It was in London. 

Senator Kerauver. It was in London, but you had paid his ex- 
penses to go to Paris to talk about this international organization. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Which must have been of importance to you. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. The heavyweight champion is_ very 
important. 

Rootes Kerauver. While you gave testimony that you more or less 
brushed him off when he came to London, I think you would have been 
very interested in what he was doing. 

Mr. Norris. Well, to me, the thing was dead then. Mr. Gibson 
came back from Paris and reported or telephoned me, I don’t know 
how it came about, but told me that Bill Rosensohn had absolutely no 
standing with Johansson and Alquist; that he had misrepresented this 
whole thing, possibly not on purpose, maybe he thought that he was in 
a lot better position with Johansson, with the heavyweight champion, 
than he was, and he might have been entirely honest in doing it. 
But he represented to us that he and Johansson and Alquist were very 
close, and Alquist or Johansson would not make a move except he 
OK’d it, and this type of thing. 

Senator Kerauver. As a matter of fact, he did have a contract. 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes; yes. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Isn’t the reason Mr. Norris, that you brushed off Mr. 
Rosensohn in London this? In the period between the Paris meet- 
ing and your meeting in London with Mr. Rosensohn, it was re 
vealed that Mr. Rosensohn was mixed up with a person named “Fat 
Tony” Salerno; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. That had something to do with it, yes; definitely. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that you didn’t want at that point to have un- 
favorable publicity ? 

Mr. Norris. Not any more than I have had. 

Mr. Bonomi. By being associated with Rosensohn, who was a part- 
ner of this “Fat Tony” Salerno; is that right? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; I would say that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Mr. Norris, a moment ago we were talking about the 
use of Carbo by whoever would ask him to clear the path for a certain 
itype of fight. 
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Going a little bit further on that, did you make use of Mr. Carbo 
or anyone else in that line in any of your other endeavors, for instance, 
your ice hockey team in Detroit or your ice hockey team in Chicago? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I have been in hockey for 30 years, and there 
has never been, to my knowledge, any disreputable character in any 
connection hanging around the team or anything else. 

The same would hold true for the Norris Grain Co., where I was 
for 25 years or more. There has never been any disreputable element 
connected with it. 

In all the years I have had horses, Mr. Carbo never was at my barn 
or I never went to the races with him in my life. 

Mr. Cuvumepris. Then, in other words, as you stated in your opening 
statement, whatever connection Mr. Carbo may have ned. was because 
of what you thought the problems that confronted the boxing industry 
were when you took it over from Mike Jacobs? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. There is sworn testimony befere the subcommittee, 
Mr. Norris, and I believe you stated it yesterday, that there was a 
meeting on February 10, 1958, between you and Carbo and Billy 
Brown, your matchmaker, and Hymie Wallman. There is also sworn 
testimony that you and Frankie Carbo discussed the heavyweight 
situation as well as the welterweight elimination tournament during 
that particular conference. 

Did you have conversations about boxing with Frankie Carbo on 
that evening of February 10, 1958? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, it turned out, you might say, to be a 
conference or a meeting. 

To the best of my knowledge and recollection, I didn’t go up there 
to have a conference. It was supposed to be a dinner party or some- 
thing, and that is the way I went up there. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew that Frankie Carbo was going to be at 
Wallman’s apartment before he ever arrived, did you not? 

Mr. Norris. I think you and I discussed that at the meeting we 
had in my apartment in Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it the fact that you knew that Carbo was going 
to be there before the meeting ? 

Mr. Norris. You said I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What do you say? 

Mr. Norris. I do not recall. i think I stated to you that had I 
known he was going to be there it wouldn’t have kept me from going, 
I would have gone just the same. I mean 

Mr. Bonomi. In any case, did you discuss the heavyweight boxing 
situation and the welterweight elimination tournament with Carbo 
that evening? 

Mr. Norris. I remember discussing or expounding my position as 
far as the welterweight match was concerned. I absolutely remember 
no mention of any heavyweight. I don’t know how that could have 
come up. There was no heavyweight discussion of any kind. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you discussed the welterweight elimination 
tournament with Frankie Carbo that evening; is that correct? 

Mr. Norris. I discussed it with everyone that was there. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you discussed it with Carbo? 
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Mr. Norris. I talked to everybody, Mr. Bonomi. I didn’t get Mr. 
Carbo in a corner or anything. There were four or five or three or 
four, whatever it was, sitting around. I said that I had just come 
from the chairman, Julius Helfand’s office, that I had been ordered 
to make a welterweight championship match for New York, and 
that it was a very serious thing, and that I had to make that match 
for New York, and I could pay so much money for it. 

Mr. Bonomr. But, Mr. Wallman testified that he and Billy Brown 
and Jimmy White were “the little sheep.” 

Mr. Norris. The little what, sir? 

Mr. Bonomi. “The little sheep,” at that meeting and that you and 
Carbo were the big persons who were discussing this welterweight 
tournament; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t see it that way, Mr. Bonomi. But if that clari- 
fies anything 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Norris, Mr. Wallman said the four of you 
were in the backroom having a drink every so often, and you and 
Carbo would run in, and who’s the other one ? 

Mr. Norris. Billy Brown, Jimmy White? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. White went out of the room, and 

Mr. Norris. That isn’t true, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. He didn’t say run them out. 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. The only one that left the room, to my 
knowledge—— 

Senator Krerauver. But anyway you made it convenient for them 
to get out and leave you and Mr. Carbo alone to settle affairs. 

Mr. Norris. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Carbo and I were 
never just the two of us alone at that meeting. 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe Billy Brown. 

Mr. Norris. Billy Brown and Jimmy White. To the best of my 
knowledge, Jimmy White never left. Hymie Wallman was the only 
one who left, and making funny remarks, as I recall, “Well, you 
fellows don’t want me, and I will leave.” 

It is a little bar that Wallman has in his apartment, he would go 
out or something like that, and that is the only person that left the 
room. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Wallman said White went out and then 
he told White he had better go back in and speak up. 

Mr. Norris. I will disagree with Mr. Wallman’s testimony. 

Mr. Bonomi. Wallman, Brown, and White were the “little sheep,” 
and you and Carbo were the influential people in boxing; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, that is what Mr. Wallman evidently testified 
to. I 

Senator Kerauver. Continue, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You certainly wouldn’t classify Mr. Wallman, Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. White on the same level in boxing with Mr. Carbo; 
would you? 

Mr. Norris. Not as powerful. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is right. 

Mr. Norris. No. 

Mr. Bonomi. You certainly were as powerful as anybody there; 
isn’t that correct ? 
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Mr. Norris. Yes; in my role as top promoter. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that this meeting would be essentially between you 
and Mr. Carbo, and the “little sheep” sat around and listened to what 
was said; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I wouldn’t 

Mr. Levin. Is that a fair statement, Senator? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi asked him whether that is true 
or not. Mr. Norris is able to take care of himself, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Yes; I know he is able to take care of himself. 

Mr. Bonomr. Will you answer the question ? 

Mr. Norris. I would not refer to anybody as “little sheep.” Mr. 
Wallman, if he had a fighter we needed, was a “big sheep” because 
we needed his fighter. 

Jimmy White at that particular meeting, to my way of looking at 
it, was a “big sheep” because he was very instrumental with Logart, so 
in certain instances maybe a person that is a “little sheep” one day is 
a very “big ram” the next day when you need his fighter. 

Mr. Bonomi. But at that meeting the two most influential people 
in boxing were Frank Carbo and yourself? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall discussing with Carbo the terms of the 
Logart-Akins match ? 

Mr. Norris. I discussed it with every—I didn’t discuss it. I an- 
nounced to everybody in the room that I had just come from Mr. 
Helfand’s office, chairman of the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, that I had been ordered to make this match for New York. 

There was a discussion that this match might be going to Denver 
or Colorado or, I mean, some other place out West, and Mr. Helfand 
had evidently heard of this, and he said, “Now, I expect you to bring 
that match to New York. That match belongs in New York and, 
dammit, you had better bring that match to New York.” 

And I told them at this meeting I had just come from Helfand, I 
had gone back to the Garden, I had returned Wallman’s call, I believe 
I had just come up from Florida, and I hadn’t even been home 
or to the apartment, as I recall, and I told them that, I knew how 
much money I could pay for the match, and I told them, I said, 
“T can pay X number of dollars for the match. Mr. Helfand has 
ordered me to make this match. I have got, if there is anyway pos- 
sible, I have got to make this match for New York.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Carbo state to you during the course of that 
meeting, in substance, “Now, look, I am telling you right now unless 
Logart fights Akins, there will be no match altogether. Akins will 
go out. I am pulling him out.” 

Mr. Norris. I don’t remember that, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Carbo said anything like that— 
that he would pull Akins out? 

Mr. Norris. Not in my presence. I left as soon as I could, I had 
an appointment. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know Carbo was very close to Bernie Glickman, 
the licensed manager of Akins? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Carbo’s role there, among other things, as the 
representative of Virgil Akins? 
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Mr. Norris. Well, what agreement or what understanding Glick- 
man and Carbo had I am not aware of. I am aware—— 

Mr. Bonomi. What understanding did you have of Carbo’s role at 
that conference ? 

Mr. Norris. At this conference ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. I think he was probably there representing or trying 
to do the best he could for Jimmy White who had an interest in 
Logart or at least was friendly with Logart. I am not prepared 
to say he had an interest; I don’t know that. 

hee. Bonomi. So you say he was representing Isaac Logart; is that 
right 

Mr. Norris. Yes; that would be my opinion. Maybe he was repre- 
senting Mr. Glickman, too, which I don’t know about. I wasn’t in- 
terested. I wanted to make this match. 

Mr. Bonomi. He might have been representing both Akins and 
Logart; is that right? 

Mr. Norris. That is possible. 

Mr. Bonomi. You testified yesterday that Carbo had great in- 
fluence over your matchmaker, Billy Brown. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. But Billy Brown would be very anxious to 
have this match made. He would be on my side in this thing. I 
would be looked upon as a common enemy. I think, I would be looked 
upon as a common enemy, I think, as a promoter in a group of this 
kind. 

Mr. Bonomrt. On the day following that conference, did you have 
a meeting at Madison Square Garden with Jimmy White and Hymie 
Wallman? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have a meeting a few days after that with 
Jimmy White and Hy mie Wallman? 

Mr. Norrts. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. There is sworn testimony before the subcommittee 
that you went to the sponsors immediately after that conference, and 
after you had settled terms with the sponsors, you met with Wallman 
and White and asked Wallman, “Do you think that Frank will be 
satisfied ?”—meaning Frankie Carbo. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, I think I remember this particular inci- 
dent pretty clearly. There was no Jimmy White. The next day, 
I believe it was around noon or it might have been 1 or 2 o’clock, 
Mr. Wallman came up to my office. I told him about my call to the 
sponsors. There had been some talk that I was going to ‘have to pay 
more money to television, and I told Wallman, and it was Wallman 

alone. There was no Jimmy White. I don’ think, with the ex- 
ception of the night I saw him at Wallman’s apartment, that I ever 
sat down and talked with Jimmy White. If I did I don’t recall it. 
I don’t mean just on this match, on any other matches. 

IT told Wallman I could pay the additional money, to please tell the 
Logart people and the Akins people that I could pay that additional 
money. If it was not satisfactory would they come up and sign for 
the match. 
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Later on, not in my presence or anything else, it was either Harry 
Markson or Truman or somebody, they came up and signed for the 
match, and the match was made, and the match came off. 

Mr. Bonomi. Shortly after that match which occurred in March 
of 1958, you recall that Frank Carbo was indicted; do you not? 

Mr. Norris. Yes,sir. I mean I know he was indicted. 

Mr. Bonomi. And that he was captured in May of 1959? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; that I generally know. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the period when he was a fugitive from that 
indictment, did you have occasion to see Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where did you see him ? 

Mr. Norris. As I recall, he came over to my house one time in 
Florida and stayed a couple of minutes. I was very angry about it, 
and that was all. He went away. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the place in Coral Gables? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. On that occasion did you discuss boxing—— 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). As you usually did with Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. No, no; I didn’t want any part of it. I was very 
upset. I thought it was a very embarrassing thing to happen to me, 
and I had no control over it. 

Mr. Bonomi. He had been your friend for a great number of years; 
had he not? 

Mr. Norris. I wouldn’t say he had been my friend for a great 
number of years; he was an acquaintance for a great number of years. 

Mr. Bonomi. You have a racehorse named Mr, Gray; do you not? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, Mr. Parker brought that up. 

Mr. Bonomi. It has been brought up by others than Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Norris. The sire of that horse was a horse named Gray Wing. 
Now, I mean, it is always thrown up to me that I named a horse 
after him. I am not saying I didn’t, but I mean there are other 
circumstances. 

The horse’s sire was Gray Wing, and a great many times the way 
you name horses you take part of the sire’s name, and part of the 
dam’s name, and you put them together and try to get a euphonious 
name. 

Mr. Bonomi. Frankie Carbo was known as Mr. Gray in boxing; 
was he not? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes,sir. Some people called him that. 

Senator Kerauver. Was he partly in your mind when you named 
the horse ? 

Mr. Norrts. Possibly facetiously. 

Senator Krravver. Was he a good horse? 

Mr. Norris. He wasn’t worth a nickel. [Laughter.] 

I named one Al W. that 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe he deserved to be named Gray. 
{ Laughter. ] 

You named one Al W.? 

Wan Norris. Al W. And he wasn’t worth 5 cents either, after Al 
eill. 

Senator Kerauver. A.W.? 
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Mr. Norris. I called it Al W. 

Senator Kerauver. Al W.? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumpris. If you name one after any of us, please pick a good 
horse. 

Mr. Norris. That isa dangerousthing. You would like todo things 
like that, but when you name them as yearlings, you can go on the 
confirmation and breeding, but you can’t say that this is going to be 
a good one, and that you are going to name it after a good friend of 
yours, because usually 

Senator Krerauver. Is this the occasion when Basilio and DeJohn 
and some unidentified person came over to your house ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Senator, I don’t know of any unidentified person. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was this the occasion when Basilio, Gabe Genovese, 
and Frankie Palermo came to your home? Was it about that time that 
you met with Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. I couldn’t tell you that, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You recall one time that Basilio, Genovese, and Pa- 
lermo came to your house, do you not? 

Mr. Norris. Basilio, Genovese, and Palermo ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time, of course, Genovese was under indict- 
ment in New York as an undercover manager. Were you aware of 
that? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I am interested in knowing whether Mr. Norris 
said anything to Mr. Carbo about being a fugitive from justice at 
that time? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you give him any good advice about going 
back and turning himself in ¢ 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I couldn’t have been more embarrassed and 
I have been very angry about it. I mean I think I was taken unfair 
advantage of and put in the position that I had no right to be put in. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you tell him when he came in ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I didn’t say anything. I was er shocked. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you give him a drin 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you run him off or what did you do? 

Mr. Norris. I was very short, and as I recall, and more or less 
shocked about the whole thing and just—he telephoned me a couple of 
times when he was a fugitive. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you tell him you were embarrassed ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I probably flushed up. Whether I told him I 
was embarrassed, I mean I don’t know. 

But a number of times when he was a fugitive he telephoned me. 
The telephone would ring and I don’t know how many times this hap- 
pened, possibly two or three times. I didn’t know where it was from. 
Thad noidea. The telephone would ring. 

I would go and answer it and there would be “Hello, boy” or “Hi,” 
or something like that, and I would say “Look, please leave me alone,” 
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or something like that, and hang up. But I did have a couple of calls 
like that. 

Senator Kerav ver. What would he be calling you for? 

Mr. Norrts. No reason at all that I can figure. There were no dis- 
cussions. There was nothing to discuss, and I wouldn’t have discussed 
anything anyway. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you see his wife down there? 

Mr. Norris. Have I seen his wife down there ? 

Senator Keravuver. I mean, did you see her in Florida during that 
time ? 

Mr. Norris. The time he wasa fugitive? 

Senator Keravver. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did you see them together? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, them together? I misunderstood your question. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did you see her alone? 

Mr. Norris. She was around Coral Gables occasionally, and would 
come over to the house and cry, and that type of thing, and that would 
be that. 

Senator Keravver. Cry about what? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, her troubles and the troubles Frank was in and that 
type of thing. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do about her? 

Mr. Norrts. Beg your pardon? 

Senator Kerauver. What would you do? 

Mr. Norris. Nothing. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you comfort her? 

Mr. Norris. No. What can I do? It is just very embarrassing. 

Senator Keracver. All right, let’s get along. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Norris, that you testified before the 
New York State Athletic Commission on May 19, 1955? 

Mr. Norrts. I testified before the commission, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomt. That testimony was sworn, was it not? 

Mr. Norris. I believe it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying at that time as follows: 

Question. Have you ever heard it said that Mr. Carbo had a financial interest 
or a piece of fighters? 

Answer. I have read that for many years. 


Question. Have you ever heard it in the trade other than having read it? 
Answer. No. 


Question. Have you ever discussed with Mr. Carbo fights or fighters, 

Answer. No. 

That is from page 333 of the testimony. And now I read from—let 
me start with that. Do you recall that testimony in 1955? 

Mr. Norrts. I remember I testified. 

Mr. Bonomi. Before the New York State Athletic Commission ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. That was not true testimony, was it? 

Mr. Norris. Would you read the testimony again ? 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes. Thisison May 19 of 1955: 


Question. Have you ever discussed— 
let me start from the beginning : 


Have you ever heard it said that Mr. Carbo had a financial interest or a piece 
of fighters? 
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Answer. I have read that for many years. 
Question. Have you ever heard it in the trade other than having read it? 
Answer. No. 

Question. Have you ever discussed with Mr. Carbo fights or fighters? 

Answer. No. 

Is that true testimony ? 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Bonomi, you just pointed out a few questions. I 
think Mr. Norris should be entitled to look at some more of that 
testimony so that it is not 

Senator Kerauver. He can look at anything he wants to. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Turley, will you give this testimony to Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. Thank you. I just wanted to see. Is this whole thing 
my testimony ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. Page 333 is the specific testimony. You gave 
considerable testimony there, all of it sworn. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. It isn’t 100 percent true, Mr. Bonomi, I have to 
admit that. 

Mr. Bonomi. It is untrue, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, the question, Senator, “Have you ever discussed 
with Mr. Carbo fights or fighters”, I mean that as I say is not 100 
percent true. 

Senator Keravver. It sounds to me like it is 100 percent untrue. 

Mr. Norris. Well, when you say “fights or fighters”, is it meant 
that in some insidious way or is it meant to say if he happened to say 
“Well my, that was a good fight last night”, and I said, “Yes, it cer- 
tainly was.” 

Senator Keravuver. What is the date of this, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Bonomi. May 19, 1955. 

Senator Kerauver. Your testimony here was that in 1954 you talked 
with him about hel ning to get fights. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t remember. What testimony was that, Mr. 
Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomr. You testified here, Mr. Norris, that in 1954 you and 
Carbo discussed securing the services of Viola Masters in order to ease 
the flow of fighters tothe IBC. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. In light of that testimony, your statement before the 
New York State Athletic Commission was untrue, isn’t that correct! 

Mr. Norris. The statement is more or less—is not 100 percent true. 

Mr. Bonomi. It is 100 percent false, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, how is it meant, Mr. Bonomi? The question was 
asked, I think, as I recall in a way meaning was there anything wrong 
or did you discuss anything like that with Mr. Carbo. 

I don’t think it was meant to be “That was certainly a good fight 
last night,” or “If Robinson and LaMotta ever box again, I think 
Robinson will knock him out.” I mean it wasn’t meant. 

_ Bonomi. This is talking about business with Mr. Carbo, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Business? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is what the import of the question is, did you 
ever discuss fights or fighters with Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Norris. Well, naturally. 
Mr. Bonomi. That was untrue, is that correct ? 
Mr. Norris. Well, I try or maybe it is just 
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Senator Keravuver. I think we have gone over this enough. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that in this testimony before the New 
York Athletic Commission you were also asked whether you ever 
discussed promotions with Frankie Carbo, and you answered “No.” 
Now is that a true statement ? 

Mr. Norris. I think it was substantially true. 

Mr. Bonomt. You testified here, did you not, that you discussed 
with Frankie Carbo the matter of hiring Viola Masters ? 

Mr. Norris. What has that to do with promotions ? 

Mr. Bonomt. To help with your promotions, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I think that was a technical interpretation, pro- 
motions. 

Mr. Bonomi.’ That occurred in 1954, did it not? 

Mr. Norris. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That occurred in 1954? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, we know that. He said in his written 
statement it occurred in 1954. 

Mr. Norris. I am not questioning the dates, but I don’t remember 
discussing promotions. 

Mr. Bonomi. So would you agree that your statement about that 
is not 100 percent true ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, on that interpretation I agree it is not 100 percent. 

Mr. Bonomi. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, is that all, Mr. Bonomi ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norris, in your testimony earlier you indicated that you have 
had great interest in other sports and in other businesses. Mr. 
Chumbris asked you here this morning whether or not you utilized 
Mr. Carbo, Mr. Palermo or any of these other people to expedite any 
of your other businesses. You said no. 

Mr. Norris. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Did you utilize any other underworld figures in any 
of these other businesses? 

Mr. Norris. I have never known of any underworld characters in 
any of these other businesses or in any sport ventures that I have 
been in. 

_The only place this has come up was what I came heir to in New 
York, that Mr. Carbo had been there many years before I, that I 
didn’t bring him in the business, and that was the extent of any asso- 
ciation I had. And in our other businesses there was no such thing. 
_ Mr. Kirrrim. So actually it was inherent in the business of box- 
ing that these people had influence and that if you are in it, somehow 
you were dragged into relationships with them ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. There was no way of not being faced with 
that fact. It wouldn’t make any difference who had gone to New 
York, that influence in that situation would have existed. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Are you at the present time using any underworld 
figures in expediting any of your hockey or racing interests? 

Mr. Norris. There has never been any element of that kind in 
racing, in hockey, or in any of our other businesses. 
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Mr. Kirrrim. Tell me, Mr. Norris, the difference between you and 
some of the other promoters is the fact maybe that you were a much 
wealthier man, you were much more influential. If anybody had any 
power to clean out boxing, you probably had as much power as any- 
body, is that right? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrie. While you were in control of the International Box- 
ing Club, had you made any attempt to clean out boxing? 

Mr. Norrts. Well, at one time I thought that possibly Mr. Hoover 
might be interested in helping the International Boxing Club. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Which Hoover is that? 

Mr. Norrts. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Have you made any attempt to get him to—— 

Mr. Norris. I made an attempt at that time. It sort of came up 
on the spur of the moment. 

I was having dinner with my wife at a restaurant at Miami. The 
name of the restaurant was Joe’s Stone Crabs. They served the 
Florida stone crabs. I don’t know what year this was. 

Mr. Krrrriz. Was Mr. Hoover there? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; but Mr. Winchell came in, and I had been 
led to believe that Mr. Walter Winchell, at least from reading his 
columns and from everything, I thought he probably would be 
friendly with Mr. Hoover. 

I have known Mr. Winchell for many years. He came over to the 
table in a friendly way and sat down and we talked for a little while, 
and as I recall said to Mr. Winchell : 

“T am getting an awful lot of criticism in boxing. We are doing 
the best we could. We put our money, our integrity, whatever we 
had into this. I don’t know what to do about it. I have an idea. 
I don’t imagine it will work, but what do you think of it?” 

And he said, “What is it?” 

I said, “Well, I would be willing to pay Mr. Hoover $100,000 a 
year for 10 years or a minimum of $1 million to take over and run 
the IBC.” 

I said, “He is the only man in the world that would regain the con- 
fidence of the public, the newspapermen, and the integrity of boxing.” 

Winchell said, “Aw, I don’t think so,” so I said, “Well, would you 
do me a favor. Would you ask him? Would you see if he is in- 
terested ?” 

So he said, “All right, I will do that for you.” 

So we called the owner of the place, Joe Weiss, and we said we 
would like to make a phone call. He said, “Well, go on back in the 
office.” 

Mr. Winchell and I went back in the office. He called Washing- 
ton, got Mr. Hoover on the phone. Now I don’t recollect exactly 
what was said. Icansay generally what was said. 

Senator Kerauver. Were you on another phone? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I was standing right next to Mr. Winchell 
or sitting at a desk right next to him. And how he referred to Mr. 
Hoover I don’t recall that. 

I don’t know whether he said, “Mr. Hoover, this is Walter Win- 
chell,” or whether he said, “J. Edgar, this is’—I don’t recall that. 
But he did say to Mr. Hoover, “I am here with Jim Norris. He 
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has some ideas. I told him, I don’t think you would be interested 
in it, and he has said that he knows you are a dedicated man, but 
he would like to give it a try.” 

And evidently Mr. Hoover said, “Well, what is it, Walter,” or 
“What is it, Winchell.” 

Walter said, “Mr. Norris would like to pay you $100,000 a year for 
a minimum of 10 years to run the International Boxing Club.” 

What Mr. Hoover’s immediate reaction was, I mean, I wasn’t on 
the phone so I don’t know, but Walter said, “That was what I 
thought would be your answer, but I wanted to give Jim the satis- 
faction of having made the attempt.” 

And then he, said, “Well, goodby, I will talk to you some other 
time or later,” and hung up. And he turned to me and he said, 
“Just as I thought, it is a lot more money than he makes with the 
Government, but he has got a job to do and he is a very dedicated 
man.” 

Mr. Krrrri. Mr. Norris, was there any publicity 

Senator Krerauver. Why don’t you let him finish his answer? 

Mr. Norrts. He said, “Mr. Hoover asked me to tell you the next 
time you are in Washington if you give him a ring and come and 
have luncheon with him and Mr. Clyde Tolson.” 

I went back to New York. I told my associates—I had done this on 
my own—lI went back to New York and told my associates of this call. 

Senator Kerauver. What associates ? 

Mr. Norris. Truman Gibson and probably Art Wirtz and probably 
Harry Markson, my office manager. That is what I meant. The 
newspapermen printed it. I was not very popular with Mr. Carbo 
or anybody else for quite a period of time after the newspapermen 
printed this story. 

I think they thought that it was something I shouldn’t have done 
or something like that. But I know from that quarter, just hearing 
it around, they thought I was a bad person to have done that. That 
is all. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Were you in contact with Mr. Hoover after that? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I believe I sent him a wire of some nature 
thanking him or hoping he would reconsider, something like that. 

_ If I didn’t send it, I was thinking of sending it. Whether I sent 
it or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Krrrrie. But you thought that if a person like Mr. Hoover, or 
a person of his caliber, would come into your organization, he would 
manage to clean it up? 

Mr. Norris. He was the one man in America that I thought could 
take this stigma and straighten out the situation. I had not dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Art Wirtz or anybody else. I just did it on my own, 
and I thought, well, a million dollars to straighten out this thing and 
do the job we were trying to do and had hoped to do and not have 
this type of thing around would be worth any amount of money that 
I could possibly pay. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Mr. Norris, considering the testimony that was being 
offered here on all the underworld elements in boxing, how would 
you explain the fact that there were not many fights that were fixed? 

Mr. Norris. When you say not many, in the many, many fights 
we have run I have seen no evidence of any kind that there has ever 
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been a prearranged fight. We did everything in our power, even 
with the Carbo’s around, or something like that, to make the best 
possible fights, closely matched, hoping they would be exciting, that 
we could possibly make. 

Mr. Kirrriz. You made an attempt at one time to bring in Mr. 
Hoover. I understand that you were pretty instrumental also in 
doing away with the International Boxing Guild, is that right? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrm. What was the International Boxing Guild? How 
did you view it? 

Mr. Norris. How did I what, sir? 

Mr. Krrrriz. How did you view it? What did you think? Was 
it any good ? 

Mr. Norris. No, I don’t think it was. It was sort of a, well, I would 
say an outlaw union that was used to sort of squeeze promoters a lit- 
tle bit and also squeeze fighters a little bit by collecting dues from 
them. 

I think they tried to collect and did collect generally $100 from 
each fighter every time they boxed to supposedly go into their treas- 
ury, or I don’t know what was done with it. 

And I don’t think it was helpful to boxing at all, but I was not in a 
position to really do anything about it. I more or less suffered with it, 
and tried to continue our job as best I could. 

Some of the newspapermen started criticizing the guild. At any 
rate, it came to a head one day when I received a call from the chair- 
man, Mr. Helfand, to please come over to his office. 

I walked from the Garden over to the Forrest Hotel where the 
New York State Athletic Commission offices are. I had no idea what 
Mr. Helfand wanted. And I waited and went in and saw him. 

And he seemed quite upset and so forth, and he said, “Sit down. 
I have got to talk to you,” or words to that effect, and I said, “Yes.” 

And he said, “Are you on the side of law and order?” 

I said, “Yes, sir, I have always considered I am on the side of law 
and order.” 

And he said, “Well, what I expect you to do and want you to do 
and order you to do is go right back from here and make an announce- 
ment that you will not recognize the managers guild any more, that 
you will not use any of their fighters, and just tell them you are 
through.” 

And I said, “Well, I am going to be very unpopular.” 

He said, “I don’t care whether you are unpopular. If you are on 
the side of law and order you will do this.” 

So I walked back to the Garden I imagine a little slowly, and I 
got back to the Garden and I called Harry Markson in, my assistant. 
I said, “Harry, will you call a few newspapermen in. I have an an- 
nouncement to make.” 

He called a few newspapermen in and I told them as of that moment 
I would not do business with any managers of fighters of the Inter- 
national Boxing Guild. 

Well, that broke the guild overnight. 

Senator Kerauver. What was that date? 

Mr. Norris. Senator, I do not know, sir, when the guild was broken 
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I mean it should be a very easy matter to check. I could check it 
for you. 

Senator Keravuver. That is all right. I thought you knew it off- 
hand. 

Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. The date when the guild was broken up? 1955, was 
it not? 

Mr. Norrts. I do not know. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, go ahead with your testimony. 

Mr. Norris. After the guild was broken up, the old guild broke up 
into little segments; maybe 10 or 12 managers would meet at some- 
body’s house or restaurant and try and form another guild. 

There was a Manhattan Managers Guild, as I remember, and there 
was this and the other thing. 

And I think, had they formed a good guild with good officers, the 
best they could get in the managers, it probably would have been rec- 
ognized by Mr. Helfand. And I think he told them as much as 
that. 

But there were these three or four little groups that were agitating 
really among themselves, and nothing ever came of it. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Mr. Norris, you did not think this International Box- 
ing Guild was any good ¢ 

Mr. Norris. No, I did not, but I went along with them. 

Mr. Kirrrtr. Who was the moving power behind it? 

Mr. Norris. Well, there were three or four that were really the 
moving powers behind it. They were, I would say, Jack Kearns, Bill 
Daly, Charlie Johnston. I would say they were the top three. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Mr. Norris, as you well understand, the chairman of 
this subcommittee and the members are interested not only in what 
transpired in the past, but also how to remedy the situation in the 
future. 

Senator Kerauver. Before you leave that 

Mr. Krrrrie. Just on this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. He is talking about the guild. How about this 
new club that has been formed ? 

Mr. Norris. Feature Sports? 

Senator Kerauver. No, National Boxing Club. 

Mr. Norris. I do not know it. 

Senator Kerauver. We have been reading here or heard some testi- 
mony about it. 

Mr. Krrrrie. I was going to refer to the testimony of Mr. Kearns, 
that he is trying to organize some new organization. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, you go ahead, Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Kirrri. I was going to indicate that the chairman would be 
very interested in having your observations as to future dangers in 
this field, because if the same people who organized the International 
Boxing Guild did not run it appropriately, and they are now trying 
to organize a new federation apparently or a union of professional 
sportsmen, and we even heard they were trying to do it within the 
confines of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, is this not 
something for this subcommittee, its members and its chairman, to 
watch out for? 


Mr. Norris. I think that is just a pipedream of Jack Kearns. 
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To me, it has no merit to it. It would be the worst thing that could 
happen. 

And his idea is to get hockey players, I understand, and jockeys and 
fighters and everything, and I think it is a pipedream of Jack Kearns, 

To me, it would have disastrous effects. I cannot imagine in hockey 
or in racing that you could work under a thing like that. 

So I do not think he is going to get to first base. I think it would 
be a very dangerous thing, but I do not think there is anything to 
worry about because I think it is just Kearns’ pipedream. 

Mr. Krrrrim. But if this comes into being, those running it could 
havea real monopoly in sports, could they not ? 

Mr. Norris, I would just like to ask you one final question. You 
have been in boxing for many years. You are out of it right now. I 
am sure you are probably still quite interested in it. What do you 
feel can be done in order to help this sport, in order to make it survive! 

Mr. Norris. Well, I think there are three or four things that would 
have to be done, if boxing is going to survive. 

No. 1, I think I am the best example of one thing that should be done. 

A promoter should have some protection of some kind. I came into 
New York hoping to do a job, willing to put in millions of dollars in it, 
which I did do, and all I wanted to do was run the best fights possible. 

And I wind up in this mess, and boxing winds up in the mess that 
itisin. A promoter should be given some protection. 

Now, by what agency or how, I do not know. But when I came into 
New York and found this situation, I do not think that situation 
should have been permitted to exist, or I would never have had to face 
that problem. 

I think a promoter must know what the regulations are in different 
States, meaning that there should be one set of regulations. 

I think Truman’s testimony was somewhat along these lines. A 
promoter now, there is no rhyme or reason to it. The NBA goes off 
on their own. New York and Massachusetts go off on their own, and 
one group recognizes one man as champion; another group, another 
man as champion. 

They are supposed to have agreements among themselves when one 
of the States sets down a fighter for breaking a regulation such as 
pulling out of a match because the gate does not look like it is going 
to be particularly good, and thereby hurting the promoter; they will 
suspend him. 

But if he is a popular fighter and a good draw, there are plenty of 
States that he will be able to go to, and they will just disregard the 
rule and maybe withdraw from the NBA or an organization until they 
get that fight over and get that revenue. 

To me, that is all wrong. 


one 


The commissions, I think, should all work together. They ought to 


have uniform health rules and that type of thing. 

Now, I do not know, and I do not mean this as sour grapes; I do 
not really know how much longer boxing is going to continue. 

So an agency with Federal regulation, I think it could very well 
cost the Government quite a bit of money, because I do not know and 
do not think they would be able to get back enough revenue from 
these matches. 
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Say they took 5 percent or something from it, to pay their expenses. 
And there is one other feature that Mr. Gibson feels very strong] 
about, and I do, too, which is Teleprompter or a medium of that kind. 

There is no need for promoters with Teleprompter. They go right 
in to the fighters and make their own deal and there is no such thing 
as a promoter. 

Well, that is fine, as long as you have one or two name fighters 
that will draw something. But they are not the backbone of the 
business. ‘They are the parasites of the business. They do not even 
have to be licensed. 

They can do any darn thing they want. 

It is the promoters that run fights week after week and build up 
talent that eventually become champions or exciting fighters. 

Teleprompter is taking the cream of those and using them. So I 
mean I think that should be in some way regulated. 

I do not have what I would think is a concrete, sound suggestion. 
I personally would like to see some sort of Federal supervision, for 
the reasons I have stated above, plus there are certain writers that I 
think get pleasure out of rapping boxing. 

For example, it got so bad with me, if I was working hard to try 
and make a bin match, it would be said, if I made it, “Oh, well, the 
boys are in at both ends.” 

If I did not make the match, it would be said, “Oh, the boys could 
not muscle in on this one.” 

So, I mean, it was a situation you could not win. Now, if there was 
Federal legislation, these newspapermen, I think, would have to 
respect that agency. That agency could call in an irresponsible re- 
porter and say, “We read your story. Now, will you please put up 
your facts.” 

And if he did not, why, he could be severely censured or punished. 

I think boxing needs that. It is very popular for certain periodicals 
and certain writers, just anything about boxing that they can say. 

Well, boxing cannot survive under that when a great deal of it is 
not true. They could not just report off the cuff, if there was some- 
body that had the authority to bring them in, a Federal body, and 
say, “Look, show us your proof there is something wrong here,” and 
if they cannot show it, well, then, I think they should be punished. 

Senator Keravuver. You said, on the one hand, Mr. Norris, that it 
would cost a lot of money, and it might not be a good thing to do; and 
then you said later, though, that there has to be some Federal 
authority. 

Mr. Norris. No, I mean I was for Federal supervision of some kind. 

I was afraid it might be a costly thing. 

Senator Kerauver. You think it should be a Federal Athletic Com- 
mission or Federal Boxing Commission with power to give licenses 
and clean out the hoodlums? 

__Mr. Norris. The hoodlums and that element have to be cleaned out 
if boxing is going to survive. I mean there is no question about it. 

Senator Kerauver. Why do you say that, Mr. Norris? 

Mr. Norris. Senator, I went into this thing, I think, with a pretty 
fair reputation. 

(At this point in the proceedings a short recess was taken, after 
which the hearing was continued.) 
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Senator Keravuver. All right, shall we go on ? 

Continue with your discussions. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I think the last question, Senator, was where 
you said in one breath I said 

Senator Kerauver. No, you were talking about the hoodlum ele- 
ment. 

Mr. Norris. Well, I think something has to be done to protect the 

romoter. I came into this thing prepared to put in millions of dol- 
ane and literally did. When you consider that I put the use of Madi- 
son Square Garden, the Chicago Stadium, the St. Louis Arena, and 
the rest of the buildings and my properties, facilities, into the thing, 
I was prepared for any amount of money. 

I had —— of going in and really doing a job, and I think, as far 
as the matches themselves are concerned and the millions of people that 
we entertained with our matches, I think I was a success. 

But then these other things just got too big for me to carry, and the 
whole thing blew up. 

But I think whoever comes and whoever follows me is going to have 
to have some protection so that there is not this element around where 
that if they are there, there is no way you can ignore them and there is 
no way that you can keep from bumping into certain influences there, 

So the same thing is going to happen to another person if they are 
going to goin and try to run it. 

The same thing has happened to me. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think boxing is going to survive the 
influence of the Carbos and the Palermos ? 

Mr. Norris. It must be eliminated. 

Senator Kerauver. It must be eliminated ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. It cannot go on? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. With these people in. 

As matters now stand, they are there and have to be recognized ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. If boxing is going to survive, that and uni- 
form regulations and some protection for the promoter must be or no- 
body will go into boxing whith they see the troubles I have had with 
no dishonest fights; just having a man like Carbo around. 

Nobody is going into a situation. They will have nothing to do 
with it. 

Senator Kerauver. And the present diverse rules for various States, 
some States having none, is not going to take care of the situation ¢ 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

I might add, and I would like to add, on top of all the problems and 
troubles we have had, I think our organization was very fortunate to 
have understanding, knowledgeable people as chairmen of the athletic 
commissions. 

A man like Frank Gilmer in Illinois, a very highly respected attor- 
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ney, a man that loves boxing, he writes books on boxing, I think we | 


are very fortunate to have him. 
I think Mr. Christenberry, Eddie Egan, and Mr. Helfand 
Senator Keravver. You are talking about Mr. Christenberry of 
New York? 


Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; he is the postmaster now. 
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Senator Kerauver. He came from Tennessee, incidently. 

Mr. Norris. I think he was a fine commissioner. I think we are 
very fortunate. They are men that want to do a job and are anxious 
to do it. 

They are diligent; they work hard; they take a lot of abuse from 
newspapermen ; and they do not have anything to go back on. They 
are just more or less on their own, and they want to do a job. 

But New York has one rule; Illinois, another; another State does 
not have any; California, other rules. It is a mixed-up situation. 

Senator Kerauver. If the situation is such that a rule of California 
or New York is being violated in connection with a proposed fight, 
the promoters can simply take it to another State where they would 
have less rigid rules or no rules at all. 

Mr. Norrts.’ Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. They can put the fight on and televise it right 
back to New York? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Had you finished talking about the commission ? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir; unless you can ask me some questions on it 
that might further any thoughts we have. 

Senator Kreravver. How are these present fights, like the fight the 
other night on television, being handled ? 

Mr. Norris. I think, very well. I thought it was an excellent fight. 

Senator Kreravuver. I mean, who is taking your place ? 

Mr. Norris. That is Madison Square Garden on that. See, they 
still have their program. In fact, they have our old program. 

Senator Kerauver. You have sold Madison Square Garden ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes,sir. I was ordered by the court to sell it. 

Senator Keravuver. That is right. 

You talk about all the money you have put into boxing, and, indeed, 
you have. Mr. Gibson said in the first place that the gross is big 
money, and in the second place that you had made some money over 
the years. 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir; I would say so. I would say now that has 
been long since dissipated due to our very expensive Supreme Court 
case and Truman’s present unfortunate trouble in California. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean lawyers? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes; it cost us, I would say conservatively, half a 
million dollars. 

Senator Kerauver. Lawyers? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levin. Don’t look at me. 

Senator Krrauver. Are we looking at you, Mr. Levin? 

Mr. Levin. No, sir. Someone is setting a good example, though. 

Senator Kerauver. You think that is a good example to follow, Mr. 
Levin ? 

Mr. Levin. I think someone is setting a rea] fine example. 

Senator Kerauver. Anyway, in addition to making money, you 
made Madison Square Garden and Chicago Stadium pay ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, yes, but these court charges come out of that. 
I mean they paid tax on that income they received from boxing, but 
now I mean everybody has had to dig down and take that back out to 
pay lawyers, and our whole court charges. 
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Senator Kerauver. How have you been compensated out of all 


this? 

Mr. Norris. I have not gotten any compensation. I have wound 
up being criticized from Maine to Spain, and I have not done any- 
thing. 

Senator Keravver. You have received your dividends from Yankee 
Stadium. 

Mr. Norrts. From Madison Square Garden. 

Senator Kerauver. Madison Square Garden and Chicago Stadium. 

Mr. Norris. You do not keep your dividends after taxes. I mean 
the only way I could do any good would be on a capital gains basis, 
and I certainly have not had any capital gains. 

Senator Kerauver. What I mean is, ‘what you have done is to en- 
able your investments to pay a return, like in New York and Chicago! 

Mr. Norris. Yes; we received dividends from the garden, but I 
received those anway; if somebody else had run the boxing and could 
have done a good job, I would have got the same dividend. 

I mean I am just talking personally. It is the worst thing that ever 
happened to me and the poorest decision. As you said previoush y, my 
father gave me good advice when he did not want me to go into 
boxing. 

Senator Keravuver. What are you going to get into now? 

Mr. Norris. I think I have enough to do, Senator, with a poor 
hockey club that should be given a shot in the arm, and our ice shows 
and other events, plus our businesses. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Bonomi, do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Bonomi. Just a few minor things 

Do you recall that yesterday, Mr. Norris, you stated that you couldn't 
recall whether you met with Frank Carbo at your apartment on 
January 15 of 1958? 

Mr. Norris. I didn’t. deny it, Mr. Bonomi. As I recall, I didn’t 
deny it; but I mean I could not pinpoint that date. Is there some- 
thing significant about that date? 

Mr. Bonomi. The significance is that it was at the time of the 
Basilio signing, and there is sworn testimony here that after the sign- 
ing Carbo met with the managers of Basilio. I am asking you whether 
Carbo was at your apartment just before Carbo met with the man- 
agers of Basilio. 

Mr. Norrts. I don’t remember the date, which I told you, and I 
do not remember the incident in regard to Basilio and Robinson. 

Mr. Bonomt. You spoke about your relations with these various 
commissioners. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. State commissioners. 

Mr. Norrts. I didn’t say “relationships.” I don’t think. What I 
meant, I thought we were fortunate—or I thought I said we were 
fortunate—to have a high-type individual who understood the busi- 
ness, to be able to work under them. I believe that, at least, what I 
intended to say. 

Mr. Bonomt. Were there a number of the State commissioners for 
whom you paid the expenses—that is, the IBC paid the expenses— 
when they would travel from place to place? 
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Mr. Norris. I imagine that has happened; I don’t know. But I 
mean it could have very easily. 

None of these commissioners, I don’t think, are paying their way. 

Now, it would be very natural for a commissioner or somebody with 
the commission who would be very interested in seeing a fight, maybe 
they had some part in doing, maybe both participants that had boxed 
for one of the commissions, and if a fight is held someplace, and maybe 
there is a $200 or $300 charge, and they can’t go, I can’t say we wouldn’t 
invite them to go as our guests, as we do certain newspapermen. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who were the State commissioners for whom the IBC 
paid the expenses ? 

Mr. Norris. I couldn’t tell you that, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Kuravuver. What is that, Mr. Bonomi? I did not under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who were the State athletic commissioners for whom 
the IBC paid the traveling expenses and other expenses ? 

Mr. Norris. To a fight. Mr. Gibson would have to tell you about 
that; I mean he keeps the books and vouchers. 

Senator Kerauver. Louder; I can’t hear. 

Mr. Norrts. Mr. Bonomi asked me a question, sir—had we paid 
anyone from the commission his way to see a fight in some other 
State—and I said I felt sure we probably had. 

Mr. Bonomr. And paid their other expenses; that is what I asked. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know anything about it, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You named some commissioners. 

Mr. Norris. I named Mr. Christenberry, Mr. Eddie Egan, Mr. 
Julius Helfland, and Mr. Frank Gilmer. Those were the only ones—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Did the IBC pay the expenses of Mr. Gilmer or Mr. 
Helfand ? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Would that be in the records of your company ? 

Mr. Norris. Certainly, it would be marked in the records as a 
charge. It would be all in the record. 

Mr. Bonomt. We have received certain records which indicate that 
the IBC paid the expenses, for instance, of Mr. Helfand. 

Mr. Norris. Well, it is in the record, Mr. Bonomi. They are there. 

Mr. Bonomi. What? 

Mr. Norris. I say, if they are in the records, you have them. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you feel if the IBC paid considerable expenses for 
LaF State athletic commissioners, they would be indebted to the 

Mr. Norris. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Bonomi. You feel that even though the IBC may have paid 
their Sapenns, they would operate completely independently; is that 
right? 

Mr. Norris. Absolutely. 

a Kerravver. I don’t understand the expenses. Expenses to 
where ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that there was a fight in 1958 in Havana, 
Cuba? 

Mr. Norrts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Helfand accompany you to that particular 
match ? 
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Mr. Norris. Accompany me personally ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you meet Mr. Helfand 

Mr. Norris. Well, why, Mr. Helfand, who attended, was in Havana 
at that time. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know whether the IBC paid his expenses? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Bonomi, I don’t know. They are in the records, if 
it was paid. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your best recollection about it? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t really have any recollection, Senator. We 
would have paid it. I mean, to me, there is nothing wrong about it. 
If Mr. Helfand had asked Mr. Gibson or said, “I would like to see 
that fight in Havana; the New York State Athletic Commission is 
broke”—which I imagine they are—“Is there any chance of getting 
a ticket to go to Havana to see the fight?” There is nothing wrong 

Senator Kerauver. You mean an airplane ticket ? 

Mr. Norris. I beg pardon ? 

Senator Kerauver. You mean a plane ticket ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; you would have to fly to Havana. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think that happens with commissioners 
generally ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. But I mean it would happen on the odd oc- 
casion, of this I am sure. 

Mr. Bonomi has all the records. This would—this isn’t a thing 
that would happen frequently. It might be a fight that, as I was just 
suggesting to Mr. Bonomi, maybe both the challenger and the cham- 
pion earned that fight in another State, maybe under that commission, 
and it was a very great fight. Now, the two boys are fighting for the 
world’s championship some place in another State. To me, I am 
happy they take that much interest in it, that they would like to see 
it. 

Senator Krravuver. Was it part of your business, Mr. Norris, to 
keep in touch and get to know and talk over matters with the State 
commissioners ¢ 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you know them in all the States that had 
commissions ¢ 

Mr. Norris. In any States which had boxing that I attended, there 
are States that ran boxing that I didn’t attend the fights, and very 
possibly don’t know the commissions. 

I knew the commissions in Michigan, Illinois, and New York. I 
mean, that was my principal scene of operations for myself personally. 
I didn’t go to California. I think I saw one fight out there, Marciano 
and Cockrell, and I didn’t go to many other places to watch fights. I 
was busy doing something. 

Senator Kerauver. I was interested in knowing how Mr. Helfand 
would order you to put on a fight or order you not to recognize the 
International Boxing Managers Guild. 

Mr. Norris. Well, he can’t really order me, Commissioner—I mean 
Mr. Chairman. He can threaten me really or try and bluff me, “This 
fight belongs in New York. I think you owe it to New York to bring 
this fight here.” 

I mean, he can try and exert a little pressure that way. 
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Now, on the Managers Guild, it has appeared that he was dead 
right on it. He had done everything he could. ' 

Now, in ordering me to stop cooperating or working with the guild, 
those were his orders, and he evidently figured he was right, and I 
think it has turned out that he was right. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else? 

Mr. Drxon. I heard some mention when you were talking about 
bearing the expense of various commissioners—that could have hap- 
pened, you said. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. And that applied to newspapermen, too ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. I see what you mean, yes, lots of times, I am 
sure, we have jnvited newspapermen to come to the fight. Many, many 
times, and I would probably say more times, the newspaper will send 
them themselves and pay it. Occasionally 

Mr. Dixon. Do you think it is right for a newspaperman to be your 

uest / 

Mr. Norris. I am very much against it, Mr. Dixon. It is just an 
additional expense on us. 

Mr. Dixon. We hear mentioned loosely or rather loosely that news- 
papermen have been on the payroll of certain promoters. Do you 
know anything about it ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I have heard the same thing, but I don’t have 
firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. Dixon. If you are bearing the expense for them to go some- 
where that would entail an expensive airplane ticket and hotel accom- 
modations and what have you, that omae run into a sizable sum of 
money itself, could it not ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. Very well. Anything else, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Krrrrie, Mr. Chairman, one question. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie, let us make it brief. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Yes. 

Mr. Norris, maybe you have not fully enjoyed being a witness here, 
but I would really like to get your opinion heen whether these hear- 
ings have done any good to improve the situation in boxing. 

As you know, the chairman of the subcommittee, and many of its 
members or all of its members, have made a serious effort to unearth 
monopoly control in different fiields. Sometimes they have been 
criticized. 

Before I let you answer, I will just read to you from a statement 
made by Mr. Frank Gilmer whom you mentioned here. Here is 
somebody who is trying to do some good in boxing, you indicated, 
and yet in his book, which he just published, he is talking about 
‘taxpayers’ dollars wasted on endless investigations of professional 

oxing. 

Do you feel that this is an endless investigation of professional 
boxing, and the money here is wasted ? 

Mr. Norris. I feel that is only 

Mr. Levin. That is a loaded question. 

Mr. Norris. I feel that this is the only investigation that has ever 
taken place that will have any lasting good effect. We have been 
mvestigated and investigated and investigated by different agencies, 
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by this, by that, by public opinion, by the newspapers; and I have 
felt that we didn’t really have a fair chance to run boxing with all 
these investigations, and the other things that existed. 

I personally have dreaded coming to this investigation because I felt 
that certain things would be brought out, as Mr. Bonomi has brought 
them out, as you gentlemen have, that are going to embarrass me. 

I am not looking, naturally, to have any embarrassment if I don’t 
have to. But now that I am here, and now that I have seen you oper- 
ate, and I think what you are striving for will be and is very, very 
beneficial to boxing. It is the only way where I would have been, I 
would have had to answer, and answer honestly and forthrightly to 
certain questions Mr. Bonomi asked me, and these other things, they 
didn’t mean anything, and I couldn’t afford to. 

In this committee, what you can do is tremendous. You can save 
boxing. Boxing to me has not very much further to go as it is run 
and has to be run now. You gentlemen can save it. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie, on behalf of the committee and its 
chairman, thank you for asking the question, and thank you for your 
response, Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Norris. I believe that, sir. 

Senator Keravver. I hope that is true. 

Mr. Norris. I know it is true. 

Senator Keravuver. Your job, your situation, has not been easy, and 
sometimes ours is not either. 

Let me add, Mr. Norris, that this may be a gruelling ordeal, but some- 
times the best way to feel better is to get all of this off your chest. 

Mr. Norris. I agree, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. The atmosphere will be cleared, you feel bet- 
ter, and maybe there will be some cleanup in boxing, too, and I know 
you would very much like to see it. 

Mr. Norris. I am very much interested in boxing, and I am inter- 
ested in the future of boxing. 

I sort of think of it as something I had hoped to achieve, and was 
unable to. But Iam not sour grapes. I want boxing to continue, and 
I think if and when it does continue and become stronger and better 
than ever it will be because everything has been brought out in the 
open, and maybe all of us that have been subjected to certain things, 
or maybe done something that you are not proud of in talking to peo- 
ple or something like that, at least I hope we will all be given a chance 
to start over clean. 

Senator Keravver. I hope so, too. 

Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuvumpris. Mr. Norris, other than the answers to the questions 
that you have made in the last couple of days, is there anything which 
has occurred to you that we have not asked you a question about that 
you would like to say before leaving? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. I can’t honestly say that I don’t know that. 
I may think of something later on, and it is too late but, as of now, 

I don’t know of anything of a constructive nature as far as boxing is 
concerned that has been left unsaid. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else? 
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Mr. Norris, I want to say that I think you have been very helpful to 
the committee. You have enabled us to understand what the prob- 
lem is, what the situation is, that you have been confronted with, what 
the facts have been, what is apparently necessary to save this very im- 
portant and popular sport, what the present status of the situation 
may be. We thank you for your appearance. 

I hope you have not undergone too much physical strain, and I 
hope that out of these hearings will come something constructive and 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Norrts. Thank you, sir. 

I want to thank the rest of you gentlemen, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Levin, we thank you for your cooperation, 
and I am sorry you missed your plane. 

Mr. Levin. That is perfectly all right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
in open session at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senator Kefauver, presiding. ) 

Senator Keravuver. Is Mr. Glickman in the hearing room ¢ 

Whom do you wish first, Mr. Bonomi ¢ 

Mr. Bonomi. Detective Thomas Cody. 

Senator Kerauver. I do not believe you have been sworn yet. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Copy. 1 do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS CODY, DETECTIVE, NEW YORK POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Cody, are you a detective with the New York 
Police Department ? 


Mr. Copy. Lam, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is the police commissioner Stephen Kennedy ? 

Mr. Copy. He is, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you assigned to the detective squad of the district 
attorney’s office ? 

Mr. Copy. Iam, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is the district attorney, Frank Hogan? 

Mr. Copy. He is, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been with the detective squad of 
the district attorney’s office of New York County ¢ 

Mr. Copy. Seven years. 
_Mr. Bonomi. During that time have you participated in investiga- 
tions of organized crime? 

Mr. Copy. I have, sir. 


Mr. Bonomi. Have you participated in investigations of organized 


» crime in relation to boxing ? 


Mr. Copy. I have, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. In the course of your investigations, did you make 


certain observations on January 15 of 1958? 
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Mr. Copy. I did, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do these observations relate to Mr. James D. Norris 
and Frank Carbo ? 

Mr. Copy. They do, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were present when Mr. Norris testified here, were 
you not ? 

Mr. Copy. I was, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Mr. Norris stated he could not 
recall whether he had a meeting with Frank Carbo on January 15 
of 1958? 

Mr. Copy. I do, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know it as a fact that on January 15, 1958, 
Carmen Basilio signed for the Basilio-Robinson bout in 1958 ¢ 

Mr. Copy. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. That signing took place at Madison Square Garden, 
did it not ? 

Mr. Copy. It did, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know that Mr. James D. Norris was present 
at that signing ? 

Mr. Copy. Yes; he was, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state what you observed on January 15 of 
1958 as it relates to Carbo and Norris? 

Senator Kerauver. Where did this take place ? 

Mr. Copy. Excuse me, sir? 

Senator Krerauver. Where did the signing take place ? 

Mr. Copy. In Madison Square Garden, I believe in the IBC office, 
sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Allright, Mr. Cody. 

The chairman knows Mr. Cody is a very fine officer; I know of your 
work. 

Mr. Copy. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Mr. Copy. Well, about 4:45 p.m., on January 15, 1958, I and De- 
tective Benson, also of my command, were in the vicinity of 50th 
Street and 8th Avenue. About 5 p.m., I observed Dr. Vincent Nar- 
diello, the New York State Athletic Commission physician, leave the 
50th Street exit of the IBC office, cross 8th Avenue, and approach 
Frankie Carbo. 

He shook hands with Frank Carbo and then they entered the Madi- 
son Pharmacy located at 818 8th Avenue. Immediately upon them 
entering the pharmacy, Detective Benson also entered to conduct 
observations, and also to contact our office. 

Detective Benson contacted our office—I do not know if it was 
either Lieutenant Lenihan or Sgt. George Salayka, but, in any event, 
Detective Benson then exited from the pharmacy, came across, then 
took up observation of the said pharmacy. 

About 5:15 Dr. Nardiello left the pharmacy, crossed the street. and 
then went back up into the IBC office. About 5:30 Carbo and an 
unknown male left this pharmacy and until, I would say 6 p.m., they 
were just walking around the vicinity of 50th Street and 47th Street, 
between 50th Street and 57th Street on 8th Avenue. 

They returned back to the pharmacy at 6:25 p.m. Carbo and the 
unknown male came out of the pharmacy, shook hands and the un- 
known male proceeded south on 8th Avenue. Frank Carbo then went 
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to the corner of 50th Street and 8th Avenue, entered a cab, which 
traveled east on 50th Street. 

At this point I also entered a cab and tailed his cab. 

His cab went to the southwest corner of 70th and Park Avenue. 

At this point Carbo exited from the cab, went around the corner 
and entered 710 Park Avenue, the residence of James D. Norris. 

I immediately called the office and other officers from our com- 
mand took up observation of the Norris residence. 

At about 7:40, Carbo and Norris exited from 710 Park Avenue. 

They both entered a cab, which was tailed by myself and the other 
detectives in our command, to 57th Street and Park Avenue where 
Carbo—the cab pulled to the curb, Carbo got out and Norris’ cab 
continued sauth on Park Avenue. We tailed Frankie Carbo in the 
cab to 57th Street and 1st Avenue, I believe, where he entered the 
Luau Restaurant at 400 East 57th Street. 

He remained there until 9:20, where at this point Carbo came out 
of the Luau Restaurant in the company of Lou Viscusi, manager of 
record for Joe Brown, Joe Netro and John DeJohn, comanagers of 
Carmen Basilio. 

They entered a cab and their cab was tailed to 225 West 86th Street, 
the residence of Herman Wallman. They entered building No. 4. 

At 12:30 a.m., on January 16th of 1958, the above-mentioned four, 
the aforementioned four, left 225 West 86th Street, entered a cab 
and were tailed to Harry & Ben’s Delicatessen at 225 West 47th Street. 

They remained in there until, I believe, 1:30. 

At 1:30, Carbo, Viscusi, DeJohn and Netro left the delicatessen. 

Viscusi was in a short conversation at the curb with Carbo. 

At this point they shook hands and Mr. Viscusi crossed the street 
and entered the Hotel Edison. 

DeJohn, Netro, and Carbo then walked east on to West 47th to 
Broadway. 

Joe Netro hailed a cab and traveled south on Broadway. Carbo 
and DeJohn walked north on the west side of Broadway to 48th Street 
where they entered a cab. 

Their cab was tailed to West 58th Street to the Chateau Madrid— 
that is a night club—on 58th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues. 

They remained within there, in Chateau Madrid, and the Windham 
Hotel, because they have a connecting corridor, until about 2:45 a.m. 

They exited from the entrance to the Chateau Madrid night club 
at 2:45, 

They walked up to 6th Avenue, entered a cab which was tailed to 
the Lexington Avenue entrance of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

At this point Carbo got out and DeJohn, the cab with DeJohn in it, 
proceeded to 49th Street, turned west into 49th Street, out of sight. 

We remained in the vicinity of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel until I 
would say about 3:45. At that point we did not see Carbo any more 
and we discontinued our observation and returned to our command. 

Senator Krerauver. Thank you, Mr. Cody. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Copy. Thank you. 

Senator Keravuver. I might observe that was a big night. 

Mr. Copy. It was. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Bonomi? 

58540—61—pt. 224 
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Mr. Bonomi. May we call Frank Mitchell? 

Senator Kerauver. Has Mr. Glickman come in yet ? 

Come around here, Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Glickman. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, what is the situation about Mr. 
Glickman ? 

Mr. Bonomi. The situation, Senator, is this: Mr. Glickman was 
served with a subpena, I believe, on September 26, 1960, and was told 
that he would appear before this subcommittee during the week of 
December 5. Early this week, Eugene Gold, who apparently repre- 
sents Mr. Glickman in these matters, called me and said that Mr. 
Glickman would not be able to appear here on December 7. However, 
Mr. Gold stated to me that I had a firm commitment with him that Mr. 
Gold, himself, would appear here on December 8. 

I was notified by another attorney for Mr. Glickman, from Chi- 
cago, who apparently is his corporate and tax attorney, that Mr. Gold 
was on his way but he might be delayed. However, this morning I 
received a telephone call from Mr. Gold and he told me that he was 
detained on trial, and had been for the past few days, and that he 
could not possibly be here today. 

That is where the situation stands as of now, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Are you in touch with Mr. Gold now, Mr. 
Glickman ? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. That is where I just came from. He is still in the 
courtroom and nobody can get hold of him. I just tried to get his 
office and I stayed in a booth waiting for his girl to call me, if she 
could reach him in the courtroom, but she could not. 

Senator Krerauver. We want to accommodate you. You have one 
lawyer. Do you not think that would be sufficient ? 

Mr. Guicxman. No, I did not bring this other lawyer. He hap- 
pened to be in Washington on other business and he just walked in 
with me just to view the proceedings. He is not my attorney in 
these proceedings. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, you are the witness, but do you feel 
that you must have Mr. Gold here? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, I do. 

Senator Kerauver. We wanted to avoid a Saturday hearing. Did 
you tell me there was some reason you could not be here Monday ? 

Mr. Gricxman. I took 3 days off. I have been here Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. My intentions are all right, Mr. Kefauver. 

Senator Krerauver. Your lawyer has not been here, though. 

Mr. Guickman. That was unforeseen. He was supposed to be 
through with that trial last Tuesday or Wednesday. One of the 
jurors died. 

That was the reason for the delay. , 

Senator Kerauver. You had better get a lawyer who is going to be 
around when we are supposed to have the hearing, Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Kefauver 

Senator Keravuver. I want to accommodate you, if we can. 

Mr. Grickman. I understand that you invited me here to help you 
with your investigation. 

Mr. Bonomr. You were subpenaed, Mr. Glickman. You were not 
invited. 
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Senator Keravuver. That is an invitation of a kind. 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Bonomi will always come in with a good 
remark. 

Senator Kerauver. What is that? 

Mr. Guickxman. I said Mr. Bonomi will always come in with a very 
good remark. 

Senator Keravurer. Mr. Bonomi has done a mighty good job. 

Mr. GuickmaAN. Yes, he has. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, you go and try to find your 
lawyer and see if you can have him here at 9:30 in the morning. 

Mr. Grickman. Mr. Kefauver, it would take at least half a day to 
confer with an attorney to testify intelligently. 

Senator Kprauver. Then will you be here Monday morning? 

Mr. Guickman. If he can make it, I will be here Monday. 

Senator Kerauver. You had better. We are not going to put up 
with any chase around the roses. 

Mr. GuickmMan. Mr. Kefauver, I have been here 3 days. I am not 
avoiding anything. 

Senator Kerauver. Your lawyer has not been here. 

Mr. GuickMAN. That is not my fault. I have been here 3 days. 

Senator Kerauver. If your lawyer had been here, we would have 
heard you before, Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. 

Senator Krerauver. We are not going to be deterred in our efforts 
by your inability to get together with him. 

Mr. GuickMan. Nobody is going to deter your efforts. I want my 
attorney here. 

Senator Kerauver. We will give you the option of being here at 
9:30 tomorrow morning or 10 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. Guickman. I will be here Monday. 

er Kerauver. Let us know before we recess what it is going 
to be. 

Mr. Guickman. All right, Monday. 

Senator Kerauver. It will have to be one or the other. 

All right, Mr. Bonomi, proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. I call Mr. Frank Mitchell. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mitchell, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you give will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mircuwett. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK MITCHELL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Mitchell, will you give your name and address 
for the record, please ? 
ane Mircuety. Frank Mitchell, 4032 Schreve Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is your occupation, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mircuett. I decline to answer that question because I do not 
want to incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mitchell, the chairman directs you to an- 
swer the question. Do you wish to plead the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Mircne.i. Yes, I do. 


Senator Kerauver. How old are you? 
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Mr. Mrrcnett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. The chairman directs you to answer the ques- 
tion. Do you wish to plead the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Mircueti. Yes, I do. 

Senator Kerauver. You plead the fifth amendment. Ask such 
other questions as you wish, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Mitchell, are you the publisher of the St. Louis 
Argus, a weekly newspaper in St. Louis? 

Mr. Mrrcne.t. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are instructed to answer the question. 

Mr. Mircnett. I wish to take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you at one time manage a heavyweight contender 
named Charles “Sonny” Liston ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. You are instructed to answer the question. Do 
you wish to plead the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Mircue.y. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you become the on-the-record manager of Sonny 
Liston in 1952 after Liston was released from the State penitentiary 
in Missouri ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I decline to answer. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I wish to take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you the on-the-record manager of Liston from 
1952 until 1958 ? 

Mr. Mircue tt. I decline to answer. 

Senator Keravuver. Again, you are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named John Vitale? 

Mr. MitcuHett. I decline to answer. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomr. During the period while you were the on-the-record 
manager, is it a fact that this person, John Vitale, was the undercover 
manager of boxer Sonny Liston? 

Mr. Mircuet.. I decline to answer. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the period from 1952 until 1958, did you 
give this man, John Vitale, the proceeds from Liston’s purses ? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. In March of 1958, did you go to Chicago with John 
Vitale and meet with a man know as Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer it. 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. At that time, did you, Vitale, and “Blinky” Palermo 
decide that you would split up Liston between Vitale and Frank 
“Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 
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Mr. Mrrcue.y. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you also decide at that meeting in March of 1958 
that you would use a person known as Joseph “Pep” Barone as a 
front manager for Palermo and Vitale? 

Mr. Mitcuett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period from March of 1958 until the pres- 
ent, have you received 25 percent of the manager’s share of Liston’s 
purses and passed that money on to John Vitale? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Krerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrircne uy. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. It is a fact, Mr. Mitchell, that in the period from 
March 1958 to the present, Palermo and Vitale have shared in the 
proceeds of Liston’s purses ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetr. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrenent. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that part of those proceeds are held by 
Frank Palermo as the custodian for Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Mircue... I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Krrauver. You are directed to answer it. 

Mr. Mircue tt. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you on March 5 of 1949, appear before the 
Pennsylvania Athletic Commission in the matter of a match between 
Liston and Marty Marshall of Pittsburgh, and swear that you had 
never been arrested for violating the laws of Pennsylvania or any 
other State? 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that you have been arrested 18 times on 
charges of gambling, seduction, and counterfeiting? 

Mr. Mrrcne uy. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you presently the editor of the weekly newspaper 
known as the St. Louis Argus? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Krerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcne... I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person known as Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Mrrcnenn. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know John Vitale? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuetz. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Barney Baker, a Teamster organizer? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 
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Mr. Mircuex.. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Mircnety. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Krrauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Raymond Sarkis, a Teamster organizer 
from St. Louis? 

Mr. Mrrcenew. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kreravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuet.. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Kenneth Allen ? 

Mr. Mrircuetu. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcne tt. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Jack Joseph, a St. Louis organizer? 

Mr. Mircuett. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuety. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know Truman Gibson, the former president 
of the International Boxing Club? 

Mr. Mircuetz. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Krerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuetu. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you a friend, a close friend, of George Gainsford, 
the present manager of Sugar Ray Robinson ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuent. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you at one time manage a fighter named Jesse 


Bowdry ? 


Mr. Mrrcuetx. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mircuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Isit a fact that you were the front man for John Vitale 
in the management of Jesse Bowdry ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetz. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is the present manager of Jesse Bowdry, Bernie Glick- 
man of Chicago? 

Mr. Mrrcnexy. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is Eddie Yawitz of St. Louis the comanager of Jesse 
Bowdry, a light-heavyweight boxer, at the present time ? 

Mr. Mrircuetxz. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you transfer Jesse Bowdry from St. Louis to 
Chicago to have Frankie Carbo help him get fights? 
Mr. Mircnetx. I decline to answer that question. 
Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 
Mr. Mrrcnet.y. I take the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Bernard Glickman and Eddie Yawitz as 
front men for Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Mircuey. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Mitchell, I regret that you will not testify. 
It would be the chairman’s recommendation that you be cited for 
contempt of the Senate. I do not want to persuade you to change 
your plea, but I think you s choula be told what may happen to you. 
If you want to make any statement to clear up anything, I will give 
you this opportunity. 

Mr. Mircnety. No. 

Senator Kerauver. You do not wish to? 

Mr. Mircwuety. No. 

Senator Keravuver. Can you hear him, Mr. Reporter ? 

The Reporter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mitchell, you will remain under continuing 
subpena, subject to recall before the ‘committee, if we do recall you. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ¢ 

Mr. Mitchell, are you afraid to testify here because John Vitale is 
present ? 

Mr. MircnHetu. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Mrrcne. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. You are excused, but you will con- 
tinue under subpena. 

Mr. Bonomi. May we call Mr. John Vitale? 

Senator Krravver. Mr. Vitale, will you hold up your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God ? 

Did yousay you do? I did not hear you. 

Mr. Virate. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. You may question him, Mr. Bonomi. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN VITALE, ST. LOUIS, MO.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
LAWRENCE J. LEE, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Bonomi. Will you give your full name and address? 

Mr. Virate. John Joseph Vitale, 3725 Avondale, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Vitale, are you ‘presently the president of the An- 
thony Novelty Co. in St. Louis? 

Mr. Vrraz. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrare. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. Oh, excuse me. You have a lawyer present 
with you. 

Mr. Ler. I am his lawyer, Senator. My name is Lawrence Lee, 
“ig the law office of Morris A. Shenker, 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, 

Oo 

Senator Keravver. Glad to have you with us. Give Mr. Shenker 
our regards. 

Mr. Ler. I certainly will. 
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Mr. Bonomrt. Mr. Vitale, are you in the jukebox business along with 
persons known as Anthony Giardano, Ralph Calico, Isidor Londe, 
and Anthony Lopiparo, from St. Louis? 

Mr. Viratez. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you control the Murphy Vending Co., which has 
machines in Keil Auditorium, St. Louis, a boxing arena in that area? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. On January 5, 1951, were you convicted in the dis- 
trict court under the Harrison Drug Act? 

Mr. Virate. I decline to answer that question on the grounds I may 
tend to incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Do you wish to plead the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Vrratez. I do, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you convicted, also, of forgery and carrying a 
concealed weapon in 1933, and last year convicted of assault? 

Mr. Vrraue. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer, Mr. Vitale. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you arrested over 20 times in the period from 
1927 to the present, twice for suspicion of murder ¢ 

Mr. Viraue. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer, 

Mr. Viratez. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you were arrested on suspicion of murder in 
1952, did that involve the slaying of a Joseph Gribler, a dissident 
member of Local No. 110 of the American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing Laborers Union ? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Frank Mitchell, the publisher of the 
St. Louis Argus, who appeared as a witness just before you came to 
the stand ? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrratz. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, Mr. Vitale, that from 1952 until 1958, 
Frank Mitchell acted as a front man for you in the management of 
Sonny Liston ? 

Mr. Vrrare. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 
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Mr. Vrrare. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know the present No. 1 heavyweight con- 
tender, Charles “Sonny” Liston ? 

Mr. Virate. I decline to answer on the grounds that I may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Vrrate. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. In the period from 1952 until about 1956, did Mitchell 
act as a “front man” for you in the management of Jesse Bowdry, a 
lightheavyweight fighter? 

Mr. Virate. I decline to answer on the grounds that I may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vira. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know Frankie Carbo and Frank Palermo ? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that in 1958 you divided up Sonny Liston 
with Frank Palermo and Frank Carbo and he is presently managed 
undercover by you, Frank Palermo, and Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Virate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that you transferred the light-heavy weight 
fighter Jesse Bowdry to Frankie Carbo’s front men, Eddie Yawitz and 
Bernie Glickman 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Bonomr (continuing). During the 1950’s? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds that I may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are again directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it true that at the present time you and Frank 
Palermo are dividing the manager’s share of Liston’s purses ? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds that I may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it true that 

Senator Kerauver. I direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Virate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it true that Palermo is holding his share of the 
proceeds as the custodian for Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to 
imcriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact, Mr. Vitale, that you, “Blinky” Palermo, 
and Frankie Carbo have Joseph “Pep” Barone as a frontman, or on- 
the-record manager, of Sonny Liston ? 

_ Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to 
meriminate myself. 
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I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Keravuver. I direct you to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you been conferring with your lawyer? 

Mr. Virate. He isconferring with me. 

Senator Kerauver. What is that? 

Mr. Virate. He asked me to—— 

Mr. Ler. I have conferred with him while we sat here, Senator, not 
on what his answer should be, but on legal matters, legal advice. 

Senator Krerauver. I was not criticizing you, sir. I just asked a 
question, whether he had been conferring with you. I wanted to see 
whether he thought that might incriminate him. 

Mr. Vrratr. The same answer. 

Senator Kerauver. I know you, sir, to be an able lawyer, and you 
are a good representative for your client. 

Mr. Lee. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, Mr. Vitale, for the period from 1958 to 
the present you have received one-quarter of the manager’s share of 
Liston’s purses ? 

Mr. Vrirate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that Frank Palermo has received three- 
quarters of the purses of the manager’s share of Sonny Liston’s purses 
as custodian for Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Virate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vitae. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Vitale, do you understand the questions 
that have been asked you ? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Krerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Virate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you understand that this is a congressional 
hearing of a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
that we are duly authorized under a resolution of the Senate and by 
resolution of the Judiciary Committee, and that the purpose of the 
hearing is to ascertain if there is a restriction of competition among 
boxers and the promotion of professional boxing, and if so, whether 
there should be legislation to amend the antitrust laws or to create 
new laws for the purpose of increasing competition among boxers and 
the promotion of boxing matches ? 

Mr. Vrraxe. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate See 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you understand, Mr. Vitale, that these 
questions are asked in pursuance of the resolution authorizing this 
committee and in pursuance of the stated purpose of the committee in 
the opening statement of the chairman of the committee ? 
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Mr. Virate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Notwithstanding your answer, you are directed 
to—— 

Mr. Vrratez. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you understand, Mr. Vitale, that the pur- 
pose of asking you questions is to try to get information that would be 
useful to the subcommittee and to the committee and the Congress in 
pursuance of its legislative duties? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate od 

Senator Kerauver. Notwithstanding your response, you are di- 
rected to apswer. 

Mr. Virate. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. Let us make the questions brief. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Vitale, do you know why Joseph “Pep” Barone 
did not appear in response to the subpena which was issued upon him 
by this subcommittee ¢ 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer that question on the grounds I may 
tend to incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Virate. I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Dixon. Does the failure of this appearance here have anything 
to do with any bodily threat you may have made upon him? 

Mr. Vrratr. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
crimiate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrratx. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Kirrrrm. Mr. Vitale—— 

Senator Kerauver. Do you understand, Mr. Vitale, that the previous 
questions were asked by duly authorized staff members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, to wit, the chief counsel of the 
committee and minority counsel for the committee? Do you under- 
stand that? That isa question I am asking you. 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrrate. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Kerauver. You are recognized, Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Mr. Vitale, you have refused to answer the questions 
asked of you up until now. Apparently you feel they would involve 
you in some of these situations described here. Would you care, on 
the basis of your general knowledge of boxing, to give the subcom- 
mittee some of your own thoughts as to how to eliminate underworld 
racketeering and monopoly in the field of boxing? 

Mr. Vrrate. I decline to answer on the grounds I may tend to in- 
criminate myself. 

Senator KerrAuver. The chairman directs you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Vrrate. I take the fifth amendment. What a question. 
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Senator Keravuver. That is a good question. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this, Mr. Vitale: Do you think that 
if you got out of boxing it might help the situation immeasurably ? 

Mr. Vrrau. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
I may tend to incriminate myself. 

Senator Keravuver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Viratp. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Keravuver. I think we have gone far enough. 

Mr. Vitale, we want you to understand, as the record now stands, 
that the chairman will do ev erything possible, whether successful or 
not, to get the Judiciary Committee and the Senate to cite you for 
contempt of the Senate. With this understanding, do you wish 
to change any of your answers? Do you wish So make any explana- 
tion? Do you wish to have anything to say? 

Mr. Vrratz. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Vrraue. Fifth amendment; I stand on it. 

Senator Krrauver. Excuse me, counsel, tell me your name again, 
sir. 

Mr. Lex. Lawrence Lee. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Vitale, you will remain under continuing 
subpena subject to further call of the committee, if you should be 
called. 

Do you understand that, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Len. Yes, sir. But he may return to St. Louis, Senator; is 
that right ? 

Senator Keravuver. For the time being, he is excused. He may 
return to St. Louis at the present time. 

Mr. Len. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Mr. Bonomi. May we call Sgt. Joseph Moose of the St. Louis 
Police Department. 

Senator Kerauver. Come around, Sergeant Moose. 

Sergeant Moose, you have not been sworn, have you? 

Mr. Mooseg. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
give will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Moose. I do, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Sit down, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH MOOSE, SERGEANT, ST. LOUIS POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bonomi. Sergeant Moose, are you a member of the St. Louis 
Police Department ¢ 

Mr. Moose. I am, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who is the police commissioner in St. Louis? 

Mr. Moosn. The chief of police is Curtis Brostron. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you a member of the Intelligence Division of the 
St. Louis Police Department ? 
Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomi. Who is your superior in the intelligence division! 
Mr. Moosr. Lt. Joseph Kuda. 
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Mr. Bonomr. Is he the head of the intelligence division of that 
department ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been a member of the intelligence 
division of the police department ? 

Mr. Moosg. Since March, I have been in the intelligence unit. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been a member of the St. Louis 
Police Department ? 

Mr. Moose. Twenty-nine years and eight months. 

Mr. Bonomi. During your 29 years of experience, have you carried 
on investigations of organized crime in the St. Louis area ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. I have. 

Mr. Bonomi. Have you also conducted investigations which have 
to do with organized crime as it relates to boxing ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know the witness who appeared here today 
named John Vitale? 

Mr. Moosg. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. In response to a request by the subcommittee, and with 
the permission of Lieutenant Kuda and your police commissioner, 
have you prepared certain background reports concerning the persons 
mentioned in my questions directed to Mr. Mitchell and to Mr. Vitale? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Bonomt. Have you also prepared background reports concern- 
ing Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Vitale? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Moosr. Mr. John Vitale, he is the president of the Anthony 
ee Co., and is presently located at 3401 Kienlen Avenue, Pine 

4awn 

Senator Keravuver. Do you have his address and his age ? 

Mr. Moose. Hisage? I have it right here, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Were you going to get to that? 

Mr. Moose. He is 51 years of age, born May 17, 1909, and resides 
at 3725 Avondale Avenue, in St. Louis County. 

Senator Kerauver. Where was he born? 

Mr. Moose. In St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator Kerauver. Does he have an FBI number? 

Mr. Moose. We have a St. Louis local LB 36177. 

Senator Kerauver. What does LB mean? 

Mr. Moosr. That is local Bertillon number. 

Senator Keravuver. Fingerprint? 

Mr. Moosg. Fingerprint classifications. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi tells me that “Bertillon” is the 
name of the fellow who invented it, is that correct ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. 

His office is located at 3401 Kienlen Avenue, Pine Lawn, Mo., and 
was formerly located at 1528 Olive Street in St. Louis. 

He is president of this company and at one time he was convicted 
on a narcotic violation. 

Senator Kerauver. Give the dates and whatnot. That is a 
summary ? 

see Moose. Yes, sir. It will come out in our summary as we go 
along. 
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Senator Keravver. Go ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Moose. The chief lieutenants of Vitale in St. Louis are his 
partners at the novelty company ; namely, Anthony Giardano, who has 
a local police number in St. Louis, No. 43407; Anthony Lopiparo, with 
St. Louis police No. 32943; and Ralph “Shorty” Calico, local St. 
Louis police No. 19526; and Isadore Londe, who ‘also has local police 
number in St. Louis, No. 12919. 

Subsequently to the establishment of the Anthony Novelty Co., Inc., 
in April 1947, Anthony Lopiparo, Anthony Giardano, and Ralph 

Calico, while maintaining their interest in the above company, estab- 
lished the Twin City Distributng Co., also known as the Twin C ity 
Tobacco Co., a now defunct cigarette vending machine company with 
Vitale as the behind-the-scenes power. 

As a direct result of their use of counterfeit stamps and their gang- 
sterism tactics, it was disclosed that they had bilked the city of ap- 
proximately $425,000, which resulted in the indictment of Lopiparo, 
Giardano, and Calico by the Federal authorities for tax evasion, on 
which charges they were recently convicted, with the exception of 

Calico, who went into hiding but has since been returned to the city, 
aA also resulting from this has been a suit filed by the city against 
the offenders. 

Isadore Londe, who has spent 30 of his 56 years in penitentiaries, 
was released from the Missouri State penitentiary on December 9, 
1955, after serving 16 years of a 25-year sentence for an industri ial 
bombing, and was met at the penitentiary upon his release by weary 
Vitale and Anthony Giardano, and has since been a daily visitor a 
the Anthony Novelty Co. 

Other instances of Vitale influence within the Teamsters’ organiza- 
tion are the ray on visits of one Robert “Barney” Baker, St. Louis 
local No. 68130, National Teamsters Union organizer, to the Anthony 
Novelty Co. while in this city, St. Louis. 

John Vitale exerts an extraordinary influence among the underworld 
and union activities in this area and numerous investigations of cases 
ranging from burglary to the murder of union officials have led the 
investigators, in the final analysis, to Vitale, against whom, unfortu- 
nately, ‘nothing has as yet been proven. 

On March 13, 1952, George My ers, business representative of Local 
No. 110, AFL Building Laborers U nion, was shot to death. 

On August 26, 1952, Joseph Gribler, one of the strongest members of 
this local, who reputedly defied Vitale at every turn, was shot to death 
in downtown St. Louis. 

In this latter incident, two witnesses were found who observed 
Gribler enter John Vitale’s automobile just 5 minutes before Gribler 
was found dead on a vacant lot. Vitale was identified as the driver 
of the automobile, and the license was observed on the auto by the wit- 
nesses and was found to be registered in Vitale’s name. However, 
undoubtedly through fear, the witnesses later refused to cooperate, 
and to this date the murder remains unsolved. 

Upon the death of Gribler, Raymond Sarkis was elected secretary- 
treasurer of Local No. 110, AFL Building Laborers Union, and was 
also installed as chairman of the construction laborers welfare fund. 

At the time of this election the word was out that Vitale favored 
Sarkis for the position and would brook no interference. 
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Another close friend and associate of John Vitale is Joe Costello, 
a well-known hoodlum in the St. Louis area of long standing. He is 
a central figure in the case of the missing Greenlease money yand has 
recently been convicted in Federal court here for violation of the 
National Firearms Act. 

Costello is a known 

Senator Kerauver. When you talk about “here,” this is in St. 
Louis ¢ 

Mr. Moose. St. Louis, sir. 

Costello is a known associate of both John Vitale and Harold Gib- 
bons, having been seen together by members of this unit at various 
sporting events and in daily association with Gibbons when he sided 
with Gibbons in a jurisdic ‘tional dispute which arose in St. Louis as 
the result of a taxicab drivers strike. 

Costello’s association with Vitale was brought to light during the 
investigation of the Twin City Distributing Co. by local and Federal 
authorities when, subsequent to the indictment of Giardano, Lopiparo, 
and Calico, Vitale moved all of this company’s coin machines from 
their location in Ace taxicabs and stored them in the Anthony Novelty 
Co. building where a new company was formed overnight, namely the 
Jack Joseph Vending Machine Co., with Jack Joseph, St. Louis local 
No. 64868, being the figurehead i in the transaction. 

The expeditious removal of equipment by Vitale, with the aid of 
Costello and Jack Joseph, prevented the confiscation of the equip- 
ment by local authorities, and, through legal entanglement, permitted 
Vitale to retain possession of costly equipment and to continue his 
operation with a new company. 

This, again, has only pointed up the power and capability of Vitale 
who has gained the reputation of being able to achieve the impossible. 

Vitale attended to dev eloping Liston upon his release from the 
penitentiary by employing him as a laborer in the Vitale Cement Co. 
However, it has been reported that Liston’s main function was to keep 
the Negro laborers in line. 

Apparently satisfied with the “muscle man” ability of Liston, he 
was then employ ed by Raymond Sarkis, although it is known that he 
never worked as a laborer. On one occasion in 1956, when arrested by 
members of this unit while driving the Cadillac of Raymond Sarkis, 
Liston stated that he was unemployed but that Mr. Sarkis gave him 

$50 or $60 a week to help him out. 

Though stating that he was unemployed and was not a “muscle 
man,” Liston stated that he held union cards in the Teamsters Union 
Nos. 610 and 688, and Laborers Union Locals Nos. 110 and 405. 

No doubt these cards were obtained for Liston by Vitale and Sarkis 
as a permit for him to gain access to the various trouble spots. 

Liston has been observed repeatedly in the company of Robert 

“Barney” Baker, when the latter has been in St. Louis, and a state- 
ment to members of this unit from the wife of Liston discloses that 
Baker has promised to arrange a fight for Liston with the leading 
heavyweight pr izefighters, Nino Valdez and Bob Satterfield. 

The local Teamsters Union began sponsoring boxing events in St. 
Louis at the direction of Harold Gibbons and it was during this 
period that Baker was making promises to Liston and his wife. 


Senator Krrauver. You have the record, which will be made ex- 
hibit 33-B. 
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(Exhibit No. 33-B may be found on p. 1206.) 

Senator Kerauver. What does the record show? It speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. Moose. Of his arrests, sir? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Moosr. He has been arrested 58 times. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is Vitale; is that correct? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir; that is Vitale, sir. 

He has been arrested 58 times. 

November 23, 1933, he pleaded guilty to fourth degree forgery and 
carrying concealed weapons, and the above arrest on which warrants 
were issued sentenced to 6 months in the city workhouse on each charge 
to run concurrently. 

Under Federal, he was arrested for narcotics, and then here last 
year 

Senator Kerauver. Was he convicted ? 

Mr. Mooss. On narcotics; possession and sale of narcotics. 

Senator Kerauver. Was he convicted ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir; he was convicted, sir, and sentenced. 

Senator Kerauver. When was that? 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that in 1940, Sergeant ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. 

; Mr, Bonomi. He was sentenced to 7 years in the Federal peniten- 
tiary ¢ 

Mr. Moosr. Yes, sir; that is right, sir, on the Harrison Drug Act. 

He was sentenced to 7 years in the Federal penitentiary. 

Mr. Bonomt. Wasn’t he convicted, Sergeant Moose, last year of 
assault and sentenced to 9 months in the workhouse? 

Mr. Moosr. Sentenced to 9 months in the city workhouse, that is 
right. 

Mr. Bonomi. I believe those are his three convictions, are they not? 

Mr. Moose. That is right. That is correct. That is what I was 
looking for, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Any more questions of Sergeant Moose? 

Mr. Bonomi. You have a report concerning the people mentioned 
in Mitchell’s testimony and also Mitchell’s arrest record ¢ 

Mr. Moose. I have the arrest record here of John Wilson Green. 

Senator Kerauver. He is not a witness here. Let us get to Mr. 
Mitchell, Frank Mitchell. 

Mr. Moosg. Frank Mitchell is the manager of the St. Louis Argus, 
a newspaper in St. Louis, located at 2314 Market Street. 

He operates it for his mother. He has a record with our depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Bonomi. Sergeant Moose, was Frank Mitchell arrested on June 
12, 1953 for counterfeiting and released, is that correct ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. He was investigated—suspected of 

SenatorKerauver. You seem to have his record there. 

Mr. Moosz. I have it now, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us make that exhibit 34. 

(Exhibit No. 34 may be found on p. 1058.) 
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Mr. Moosr. The following is the record of Frank William Mitchell, 
colored, male, 55 years of age, born St. Louis, Mo., on April 18, 1905. 

Publisher, residing at 4232 Shreve Avenue, and he has the following 
record in our Department. 

He has been arrested 26 times. He has no convictions outside of on 
speeding cases, although he was arrested on suspicion of counter- 
feiting, but he was released on that charge. 

He has no other convictions, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he arrested, Sergeant Moose, 18 times for 
a seduction, or counterfeiting ¢ 

Mr. Moosr. He was arrested for gambling, investigation suspected 
of gambling, driving, speeding, and expired State license, sir, that is 
all ° 


Mr. Bonomr. Has he ever been convicted on any offense such as 
gambling, seduction, or counterfeiting ? 

Mr. Moosz. No, sir; he has not. 

All he has are just traffic violations and what he has paid fines on. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Anything else? { 

Mr. Mooss. Only, sir, I would like to mention that Anthony Lopi- 
paro, while in the pententiary here several months ago, died. 

Mr. Bonomt. He is one of the partners in the Anthony Novelty Co., 
or was one of the partners in the Anthony Novelty Co., with John 
Vitale, is that correct ? 

Mr. Moosz. John Vitale and Giardano, 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it true that the persons that I mentioned during the 
course of my questions to John Vitale all have extensive police records 
in the St. Louis area ? 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir; they all have. 

Mr. Bonomi. They are all known as racketeers and hoodlums, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Moose. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Vitale is one of the roughest customers you 
have out there? 

Mr. Moose. He is one of the top men, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean, “top men ?” 

Mr. Moose. He is one of the top gangsters in the city of St. Louis, 
hoodlums. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you anybody who outranks him? 

Mr. Moose. Across the river from St. Louis we have one in East St. 
Louis, but I believe that is about the only one. 

Senator Kerauver. That is out of your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Moosr. Yes, sir. 

—" Keravuver. All right. Thank you very much, Sergeant 
oose. 

By the way, is Mr. Connors still operating? 

Mr. Mooss. Yes, sir, Mr. Connors—— 

Senator Kerauver. He is the operating director? 

Mr. Moose. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Connors? 

Mr. Mooss. Yes, sir. James Connors. 
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Senator Keravver. I know him very well. I used to see him during 
the crime committee days when it was first set up. I hope he is doing 
well. 

Mr. Moose. He is doing very good, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Sergeant, isn’t it a fact that the intelligence division 
and the crime commission work in very, very close liaison and both 
have been helpful to each other? 

Mr. Moose. Definitely, sir, we work very closely. 

Senator Kreravver. I am glad to know that it has survived so well 
and is doing good work. I can see it has still a lot of work to do. 

Mr. Moose. Well, we can never let up on crime, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you consider the work done by the St. Louis Crime 
Commission, as well as the work done by the Intelligence Division, to 
be extremely helpful in eliminating the hoodlums from boxing? 

Mr. Moose. Definitely. 

I believe that the way they are working today and the way they are 
cooperating, the crime commission is cooperating with the intelligence 
unit, someday the boxing game may be cleaned up. 

Senator Keravuver. You think it is not cleaned up now in St. Louis? 

Mr. Moose. St. Louis, sir, we have had so little boxing in St. Louis 
that it doesn’t amount to anything. We haven’t had a bout there, I 
guess, ina year. Well, in March we did, when the Teamsters put one 
on. 


Mr. Bonomi. Things haven’t been the same since Sonny Liston 


left St. Louis and went to Chicago and Philadelphia, have they ? 

Mr. Moose. No. He had a few fights in St. Louis, but I think most 
of his fights have been away from there. 

One thing, we are not going to let any of these outside hoodlums 
come into St. Louis. We are going to look and wait for them, and are 
going to get rid of them. 

Senator Keravver. It does not look like you need any outside hood- 
lums in St. Louis. 

Mr. Moose. After all, Vitale does live in the county. 

Senator Kreravuver. You mean St. Louis County ¢ 

Mr. Moose. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Not in St. Louis? 

Mr. Moosr. No,sir. He lives in St. Louis County. 

Senator Keravuver. Allright. That is mighty close by. 

Mr. Moose. St. Louis is the garden spot of the country. 

Senator Kerauver. Mighty nice city, St. Louis. 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may we call Lt. Joseph Kuda of the 


St. Louis Police Department to the stand. 

Senator Krravver. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give 
will be the whole truth ? 

Mr. Kuna. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH A. KUDA, LIEUTENANT, ST. LOUIS POLICE ; 


DEPARTMENT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Bonomt. Lieutenant Kuda, are you a member of the St. Louis | 


Police Department ? 
Mr. Kuna. I am. 
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Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been a member of the St. Louis 
Police Department ? 

Mr. Kuna. For 24 years. 

Mr. Bonomr. You area lieutenant presently ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you the person in charge of the St. Louis Intelli- 
gence Division about which we have heard so many good words today ? 

Mr. Kupa. Lam. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been in charge of that division ? 

Mr. Kupa. I have been in dete of the division since March of 
of this year. 

Mr. Bonomi. During your experience with the St. Louis Police De- 
partment, have you conducted many investigations on organized crime 
in the St. Louis area ? 

Mr. Koupa. I have. 

Mr. Bonomi. Have those investigations involved certain of the per- 
sons mentioned while Vitale and Frank Mitchell were on the stand ? 

Mr. Kupa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Have you also conducted investigations concerning 
those two persons, John Vitale and Frank Mitchell, and their asso- 
ciates / 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Will you state the results of your investigation ? 

Mr. Kupa. According to the records in our intelligence unit, on 
March 8, 1958, we received information that Vitale was at the St. 
Louis office of the Argus at 2314 Market Street. A surveillance was 
put on the place, and, after about half an hour, Vitale came out and 
got into an automobile. Members of our unit followed him a short 
distance away, and stopped him, searched his automobile and his 
person and asked him where he was coming from. He said he was 
coming from his home and on his way to police headquarters to pay 
a traflic ticket. He was allowed to go on his way. 

The men kept up the surveillance and followed him to headquarters, 
and he went down and paid a ticket and then came out to his place 
out on Kienlen Avenue, which is the Anthony Novelty Co. 

Along with the information that Vitale was in the St. Louis office, 
the men also received information that he had made a telephone call. 
And, in checking the long-distance toll calls at the telephone company, 
they find that on March 8, 1958, a telephone call was made from the 
office of the St. Louis Argus to Philadelphia, Pa. The telephone 
number was 9-9798. A further check was made and it was found to 
be issued to a Mrs. Margaret Daugherty, at 211 South Lynn, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you later determine, Lieutenant Kuda, that that 
was the residence of Frank “Blinky” Palermo in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Kupa. It was later developed that was the residence of 
Palermo in Pennsylvania. 

During October of this year we had an interview with a confiden- 
tial informant, who told us that he was present when Vitale made the 
call to Upper Darby, Pa., and he said that during the conversation 
that Vitale had made a statement, “Don’t gyp me.” And that Frank 
Mitchell was present at the time he made that call. The informant 
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also told us that John Vitale had made numerous trips to Chicago, 
Tll., with Mitchell, and that the sale of Liston’s contract was made 
during one of these visits to Chicago. 

We also received information from the same informant that. Lis- 
ton’s contract was cut up in the following manner: that John Vitale 
owned 12 percent. of the Liston contract, through Frank Mitchell, 
publisher of the St. Louis Argus newspaper; that Mitchell is a front 
man for Vitale, and will become Liston’s manager openly as soon as 
Liston becomes the champion; that Blinky Palermo, of Philadelphia, 
owns 12 percent; that two other persons, not identified by the in- 
formant each own 12 percent; and that Frank Carbo of Philadelphia 
owns a portion of Liston’s contract, 52 percent. 

The informant also said that Mitchell will leave St. Louis when and 
if Liston becomes the champion, and travel with him as the open 
manager; that Mitchell has not invested any funds in purchasing the 
Liston contract, and that the part Mitchell is supposed to own is | 
owned solely by John Vitale. 

He also told us that while Carbo was confined, “Blinky” Palermo 
is controlling the Carbo interests, and that when Mitchell needs funds | 
for travel or any related matters connected with the Vitale fight inter. | 
ests, that Palermo supplies the money. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that all with regard to Mitchell and Vitale? i 

Mr. Kuba. Well, we have some more information here about Vitale. | 
We made a check of the long-distance toll calls from the home of | 
Millie Allen, who is the girl friend of John Vitale, and we have a} 
list of telephone calls that were made to and from the house. Do you 
wish for me to list them ? 

Senator Kerauver. Do they relate to boxing or people in the boxing 
business ¢ 
Mr. Kuna. I believe they are from the investigation that was con- 

ducted by members of your staff, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, give us the information. 

Mr. Kuna. The information is as follows: 

The calls were mace from or to Vernon 2-9554, the home of Mildred 
Allen, or Millie Allen, who lives at 5872 Nottingham Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

On April 19, 1960, a call from 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we make that record exhibit 35. Just 
summarize it. 

(Exhibit 35 may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Kuna. These calls are made to or from Houston, Tex., bys 
person using the name Fred Lyons, and on one occasion they used 
the name of William Penn Hall. I believe that the investigation 
that was made by members of your staff developed that this was 
Palermo. 

Senator Keravver. Is that correct, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is correct. The investigation by our staff indi 
cated that the Fred Lyons, who was making continuous calls to Joht| 
Vitale during that period, was actually Frank “Blinky” Palermo. | 

Senator Krrauver. Do you want to ask him anything else, Mr’ 
Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Vitale was formerly connected with bigtime fight| 
promotions in St. Louis? 
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Mr. Kuna. He is known to be connected with the boxing game. 

Mr. Bonomi. I guess that is the reason boxing has had such a hard 
time in St. Louis. 

Mr. Kupa. I imagine so. 

Mr. Bonomi. What do you think ? 

Mr. Kupa. I think so. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mitchell has not been a wholesome influence there, 
has he? 

Mr. Kuba. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. It is a fact, is it not, Lieutenant Kuda, that the St. 
Louis Police Department Intelligence Division made it so hot for the 
hoodlums there that basing diminished and it became very, very neg- 
ligible in thedast few years’ 

Mr. Kuna. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. That is bound to happen; racketeering kills off 
whatever it gets connected with. 

Anything else, Lieutenant Kuda? 

Mr. Kuna. No, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. We thank you very much for your cooperation 
with the committee. 

Mr. Kupa. Thank you very much. 

Senator Keravuver. I have heard of you and your work out there. 

Mr. Kupa. Thank you. 

Senator Krrauver. We will have about a 5- or 6-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

For a very important reason in connection with his line of work 
we do not wish to have the picture of the next witness taken. So i 
there any photographers here, they will kindly cooperate by refrain- 
ing from taking a picture of our next witness. 

Call your’next witness. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will detective Anthony Bernhard take the stand? 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Bernhard, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you give will be the whole truth ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY BERNHARD, DETECTIVE, NEW YORK 
CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bonomi. Detective Bernhard, are you a member of the New 
York City Police Department ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I am. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been a member of the New York 
City Police Department ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. About 6 years. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you been attached to the district 
attorney’s office squad of Frank Hogan? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Three years. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he the district attorney of New York County? 

Mr. Bernuarp. He is. 
Mr. Bonomi. During your 8 years with the district attorney’s 
office apes, have you carried on investigations of organized crime? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I have. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Have you also been one of the leading participants 
in the investigation of professional boxing ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the district attorney’s office squad ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period did you do extensive undercover 
work? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you do that undercover work under an assumed 
name ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Detective Bernhard, directing your attention to 
March 19 of 1958, will you state what observations you made on that 
date and where you made these observations ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Through information we had received in New 
York City while mingling with certain elements of the so-called fight 
crowd, we learned that Frank Carbo was due to come up from Florida 
and visit Washington, D.C., sometime around March 19. 

A meeting was held 

Mr. Bonomi. This is 1958, is it not ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; 1958. A meeting was held in the district at- 
torney’s office between Assistant Chief Alfred Scotti, Mr. Bonomi, 
and Inspector Frederick Hains, and they decided that the meeting in 
Washington should be covered. 

Detective Frank Marrone was sent ahead earlier in the week, and 
later that week my partner, who was working undercover with me at 
that time, Detective Frank Nostramo, and I joined him later. 

Detective Marrone made arrangements for us, after finding out 
that Carbo would be in Washington on the 19th, and was to meet 
with several other members of the fight crowd at Goldie Ahearn’s 
Restaurant located at 1530 Connecticut Avenue in Washington. 

We arrived on the morning of the 19th, and arrangements had been 
made for Detective Nostramo and a companion to be in Ahearn’s 
earlier that evening. I would join them later. 

The Jimmy Beecham-Vaughn fight was being held that night in 
Washington. 

At approximately 8:45 p.m. that evening, Blinky Palermo and 
Mike Snyder, a fight manager from Philadelphia, and constant com- 
panion of Palermo’s, and Sam Margolis, another companion 

Senator Keravuver. Margolis? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Margolis, a companion of Palermo’s from Phila- 
delphia, entered the restaurant, and nodded to Detective Nostramo, 
and sat down next to them. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did they know Detective Nostramo under another 
name ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; they did. We had met Palermo earlier at 
a party in Philadelphia. 

At about 9 p.m., Benny Magliano, also known as Benny Trotta, 
entered the premises and joined Palermo. 

Senator Kerauver. He is from Baltimore? 

Mr. Bernuart. Trotta is a Baltimore fight promoter. 

At approximately 9:10 p.m., Frank Carbo entered the premises, 
and he immediately joined Palermo and his group. 
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Carbo seemed in very excellent spirits that evening, and as he ap- 
proached Palermo, he said to him, “I got this trouble straightened 
out; now, I got more. I got his contract. Don’t worry; he’s my 
fighter. I spoke to Glickman about it.” 

At approximately 9 :55 

Mr. Bonomi. Detective Bernhard, where were you situated in rela- 
tion to Carbo, Palermo, Trotta, and the other people you have men- 
tioned ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. We were sitting practically with them, at the next 
table; there was no difficulty overhearing the conversation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you a member of the party ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, more or less. We mingled with them during 
the course of the evening. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was there anybody else in the restaurant outside of 
these persons that you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. No; it was a severe snowstorm here that night in 
Washington, and the restaurant was empty. The only other people 
were two waiters and waitresses standing by for whatever service 
they could render to the party. 

At about 9:55, Billy Brown, the matchmaker for IBC, entered the 
restaurant, and immediately 

Senator Kerauver. The matchmaker for Madison Square Garden ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; Madison Square Garden, from New York 
City—entered the restaurant, and immediately engaged in conversa- 
tion with Carbo. 

Carbo took him to the side and spoke to him approximately for 10 
minutes. We were unable to overhear any of the conversation. 

We all watched the Beechman- Vaughn match on television. 

Carbo was quite upset with the performance of the fight, and he 
several times claimed that they weren’t really putting on a good show 
that night. 

When the fight ended, it was a draw. Carbo was extremely happy, 
and smiled. 

After the fight, Billy Brown came over to the table and chatted with 
us for 10 or 15 minutes, and returned to Carbo’s table, saying he had 
to catch a plane, he wanted to get back to New York City. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Billy Brown know Detective Nostramo under an 
assumed name ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did he know you under an assumed name ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. You had met him on previous occasions in New York? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes; we had. 

Mr. Bonomi. He attended gatherings where you were present ? 

Mr. Bernuwarp. Yes. 

Palermo came up to Carbo and said to him, “Listen, Frank, I spoke 
to Vitale about that thing. It’s all right.” 

Carbo replied to Palermo, “I was with some of my friends and told 
them to come up to my suite and freshen up. While we were u 
there, Jim Norris comes in with some guys, and Jim was upset. He 
says to me, ‘Listen, he’s my fighter.’ ” 

i etn then walked to the side and finished the conversation with 
alermo. 
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Later on he joined the group, and. 

Senator Keravuver. o joined the group? 

Mr. Brernuarp. Carbo, he joined the group. He frequently does 
this. He will speak to an individual off to the side and then rejoin 
the group, and then take someone else away. He knows what is going 
on at all times. The rest just know part of what is going on. 

He returned to the group and spoke to them, and saying he had a 
fight, meaning Carbo had a fight, in New Orleans, the Ryff-Dupas 

ht. 

y Bonomi. Frankly Ryff and Ralph Dupas? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes; lightweights, I believe they are, and that 
“Ketchum got greedy, and took $1,000.” Carbo said, “I called Charlie 
Black and got that thing straightened out.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Willie Ketchum has been identified here as the present 
manager of Davey Moore, the featherweight champion ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Charlie Black is the person brought up in the 
Rosensohn testimony as a partner of Rosensohn and “Fat Tony” 
Salerno ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, he was brought into that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Proceed. 

Mr. Bernuarp. About 11:15 p.m., Goldie Ahearn and his wife, 
Helene, entered the restaurant. Both immediately walked to Carbo 
and they greeted each other. 

Mrs. Ahearn at that time was called to a wall telephone that was 
nearby the table. She called her husband after she spoke for about 
a minute to the person on the other end, and she said to Goldie, “Come 
and take this call.” 

Ahearn answered the phone and said, “Hello, how are you. Yes. 
‘The Man’ is here.” 

Ahearn then turned toward Carbo and smiled and said, “Hey, 
Frankie, he wants to know if he can get a parole.” 

Carbo said, “Tell him Hinnant,” who was a light heavyweight 
fighter, “almost ruined us. It’s lucky he didn’t get us suspended. I 
a to O.K. that Chicago match myself for April 30.” That would 

1958. 

Ahearn relayed the message. Then Carbo said, laughingly, “Tell 
him to get a connection. He has got a year’s suspension. He will be 
eligible in 4 months.” 

Ahearn relayed the message, and then said to Carbo, “Listen, Frank, 
he said his 4 months are up.” 

But Carbo said, “Let’s see, from December to March, he will be O.K. 
by the end of April. Tell him to call Povich.” 

The whole group broke out in laughter. 

Senator Krravuver. What was that name? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Povich, I believe. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that P-o-v-i-c-h? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Oh, yes, P-o-v-i-c-h. 

Mr. Bonomt. At the time that Carbo said this, he was obviously 
saying it as a joke, was he not? 

Mr. Brernuarp. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Indicating that Mr. Povich was one of his opponents; 
is that right ? 
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Mr. Bernuarp. That is right. ; 
Senator Kerauver. Let the record stand that that is true. 
Mr. Bernuarp. That is true. 


rn Carbo shook his head and said he didn’t want to speak to the party 
g and said, “Tell him goodby for me; I'll see him.” ; 
At about 12 midnight, Benny Trotta and Carbo for about 20 minutes 
a talked by themselves on the side. Both of them returned to the group 
later on. 
, Senator Keravver. Benny Trotta again, is that the Baltimore man ? 
Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, Benny Magliano from Baltimore, Md. 
| Palermo came up to Carbo and said, “Listen, Frank, Goodman is 
tat | Gving mA ahard time. I want to goto Jim’s dinner.” 
Carbo replied, “Don’t worry ; you'll go.” 
nt Senator Kerauver. Jim who? 
Mr. Bernuarp. I assume he meant Jim Norris who was having 
a testimonial dinner in Chicago. 
wi Senator Kerauver. Was he having a dinner? 
y” | Mr. Bernuarp. Yes,he was. We attended that dinner. 
Senator Kerauver. You attended the dinner ? 
Mr. Bernuarp. Yes. 
Mr. Bonomi. You attended that dinner as an undercover agent, did 
fe, you not, Mr. Bernhard ? 


ho Mr. Bernuarp. That is correct. 
| Mr. Bonomi. And you saw 
Senator Kerauver. Did he attend ? 





aa Mr. BernuArRD. Pardon me? 
ast Senator Keravuver. Did he attend the dinner? 





. Mr. Bernuarp. Oh, yes. Mr. Norris received 
a: | Senator Kerauver. Maybe you were getting to that, Mr. Bonomi. 
| |  Excuseme. Go ahead. 

ey, Mr. Bonomi. This conversation took place on March 19, of 1958, 




















is that right ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. With reference to Mr. Goodman, Murray Goodman 
was a publicist for the Madison Square Garden Corp., was he not? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. A few days later, was there a testimonial dinner in 
Chicago for James D. Norris and Bernie Glickman ! 

Mr. Bernuarp. There was a dinner held at the Hotel Bismark in 
the Walnut Room in Chicago, Il., on Sunday, March 23, 1958. 

_ Mr. Bonomi. At that dinner was Mr. Glickman honored as the lead- 
ing manager for 1957 ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes.. Mr. Glickman received the Manager of the 
Year Award, courtesy of Truman Gibson. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time, did Mr. Glickman exhibit his subpena 
from the New York County grand jury ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Mr. Glickman was announced from the dais by the 
| speaker as “the only man in our midst to have a subpena from the 
usly | New York district attorney’s office.” 

Senator Keravuver. The only man who what? 
Mr. Bernuarp. “The only man in our midst, to have a subpena from 
nts: the district attorney’s office.” 
a Senator Kerauver. Who wasthe speaker? 
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Mr. Bernuarp. Ben Bentley. 

Senator Krrauver. Who was he? 

Mr. Bernuarp. He isa promoter in Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was the matchmaker, was he not, for the IBC of 
Illinois? 

Mr. Bernnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, you mentioned during the course of your 
testimony that there was a conversation in which Carbo said to the 
person on the other end of the phone, “I had to OK that match with 
Hinnant on April 30 myself.” 

Do you know it as a fact that Clarence Hinnant and Jesse Bowdry 
fought in Chicago for the IBC of Tlinois on April 30 of 1958? 

Mr. Bernnarp. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was Jesse Bowdry at that time comanaged by this 
man Bernard Glickman ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Proceed. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you a copy of the program there? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, I do, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Was it a public dinner? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Would you care to look at it? 

Senator Kerauver. Let us make it an exhibit. 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. Exhibit 36. 

(Exhibit No. 36 may be found on p. 1059.) 

Senator Kerauver. How do you spell dais? 

Mr. Bernuarp. D-a-i-s. 

Senator Keravver. It is spelled on this program “D-i-a-s.” 

Mr. Krrrrie. Were the people there amused at the reference to the 
subpena ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Did they think this was funny ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. They thought it was very funny; thought it was 
quite a joke. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Were they impressed with it? 

Mr. Bernuarp. No, they didn’t seemed to be impressed with it at 
the time. 

Mr. Krrrrm. I think the chairman should ask the same witness 
when he comes up here whether his associates were amused when he 
received the subpena to appear before the subcommittee. 

Senator Keravuver. Maybe we will. 

All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomt. Will you proceed, Mr. Bernhard ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Carbo told Palermo, “Go make that call.” 

Palermo went to a pay telephone, which I had, prior to that, had put 
a call through to New York, and the phone was tied up. 

Palermo came over to me and said, “Are you making a long-dis- 
tance call to New York?” 


T said, “Yes, I was calling some girl.” He said, “Gee, I’ve got an | 


important call to make. Would you mind putting it off?” 


I said, “Certainly,” and I put the call off. Carbo said, “The call | 


won’t take long but it is important.” 


Palermo then asked Carbo, “What’s that number again, Frank?” 
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Carbo replied, “Jackson 2-9456. That is Houston.” 

Senator Keravuver. That is where? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Houston, Tex. 

Palermo asked, “What should I say ?” 

Senator Kerauver. Pull the microphone up a little bit. 

Mr. Bernuarp. Palermo asked, “What shall I say ¢” 

Frank said, “Tell him any name. Mr. Frank is OK.” 

Palermo returned to the group laughing and said, “Boy, did I 
scare him. I told him to ‘send up two grand right away, we need 
it.’ He said ‘he didn’t have it right now.’ I told him ‘look in the 
drawers, you know, it’s always there.’ ” 

The whole group laughed and got quite a charge out of that. 

Carbo and ‘Palermo both took turns in speaking to the party at the 
other end. 

It was later found out that this number, Jackson 2-9456, is listed 
to Louis J. Viscusi, 239 Emerson, Houston, Tex., apartment 16. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he the present manager of the current world light- 
weight champion, Joe Brown? , 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he also the leading promoter in Houston, Tex. ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; he is. 

Carbo came back and said, “He is giving Pelte a hard time. I 
took care of it.” 

Palermo said, “I spoke to DeJohn and Netro about that matter.” 

At about 12:20, Tony Ferrante, a Philadelphia fight manager, and 
Angelo Dundee, a trainer from Miami 

Senator Keravver. Spell that name. 

Mr. Bernuarp. Spell that last name? D-u-n-d-e-e—entered the 
premises, and both immediately engaged in conversation with Carbo 
for about 20 minutes. 

Carbo asked Ferrante, “How did Vaughn look to you?” 

Ferrante replied, “He had that cut over his eye.” Carbo replied, 
“Yes, I know about that. But its OK; don’t worry.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Ferrante is the manager of Joey Giardello, the No. 
4 ranking middleweight ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Angelo Dundee is the brother of Chris Dundee, the 
big promoter from Miami Beach, Fla. ? 

Mr. Bernuwarp. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were there any other persons who came in? You 
said Ferrante came in at that time, and Angelo Dundee. 

Mr. Bernuarp. That was the whole group, Frank Palermo, Benny 
Trotta, Mike Snyder, Billy Brown, Sam Margolis, Tony Ferrante, 
and Angelo Dundee; also Goldie Ahearn was present with his wife. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let us go down the list for just one moment. What 
was the first name ? 

Mr. Brernuarp. Frank Carbo, of course, was present; Frank 
“Blinky” Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Frank “Blinky” Palermo the former manager 
of Johnny Saxton and Ike Williams? 

Mr. Bernnarp, Yes, sir; he is or was. 

Benny Magliano, known as Benny Trotta, a Baltimore promoter. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he the person who was recently relicensed by the 
Maryland State Commission as a promoter ? 
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Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; I understand he was. 

Billy Brown, Madison Square Garden, New York City. 

Mr. Bonomi. Billy Brown, is he the former matchmaker for the 
IBC of New York? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is from 1952 until 1958? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony given here by Herman 
Wallman that Frank Carbo appointed Billy Brown assistant match- 
maker at Madison Square Garden? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I did not hear the testimony, but I read it. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is the next name? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Sam Margolis. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is he the partner of Palermo in the ownership of a 
hotel ? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes, we believe the Hamilton Court in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is situated in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; and a delicatessen adjoining the Hamil- 
ton Court. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is the next name? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Tony Ferrante. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is the manager of Joey Giardello; is that correct? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. And the former manager of the ex-lightweight cham- 
pion, Bud Smith? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Angelo Dundee. 

Mr. -eseemen He is the trainer of many, many ranking fighters, is 
he not? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, he is. Both were present in the ring that 
night. 

Mr. Bonomi. And the brother of Chris Dundee, the Miami Beach 
promoter? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes. he is. 

Senator Keravuver. Where does he live? 

Mr. Bernnarp. Pardon me? 

Senator Kerauver. Where does this Dundee live? 

Mr. Bernuarp. In Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Bonomi. You mentioned the name of Goldie Ahearn. Was | 
he in with the group? 

Mr. Bernuwarp. Yes. Goldie Ahearn was in there. He was the 
promoter for Washington. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was at the restaurant bearing his name, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he the boxing promoter in Washington, D.C. ? 

Mr. Brernuarp. Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mrs. Ahearn is his wife; was she present ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes. Helene Ahearn was present that night. 

Mr. Bonomi. She also acts as a promoter of boxing bouts, is that 
correct ? 
Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; she does. 
Mike Snyder. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Mike Snyder, was he the manager of Jimmy Archer ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir: he is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he known as a longtime errand boy for Frank 
“Blinky” Palermo ?¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Well, any time I have seen Palermo in New York, 
which has been on quite a few occasions, Mike Snyder has always 
been with him. 

Senator Kerauver. Where does Snyder live? 

Mr. Brrnuarp. Philadelphia, Pa., and that concludes the list. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Bernhard, are we to understand you were fully 
accepted by this group ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Dixon. You had worked yourself in where they accepted you 
as one of them ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Well, not really as one of them. They accepted 
my partner and myself. We had been around with them. We were 
at quite a few of the big fights. We drank on occasion with quite a 
‘1 few of the managers and trainers, and we were just seen around. We 
mi} had worked our way through some connections we had. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was your partner, Detective Frank Nostramo, a man 
who had an appearance which would make him readily acceptable 
to the fight crowd or the hoodlum crowd $ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. One or two occasions Detective Nostramo 
was stopped and asked for identification by detectives of other de- 
partments. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bonomi. During the course of your investigation did you be- 
come a good friend of “Honest Bill” Daly, whose name has been 


onda | mentioned in these hearings ? 
a Mr. Bernuarp. Yes. I was in the company of “Honest Bill” Daly 
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on numerous occasions in New York City. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Al Braverman ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Any other leading people in the fight game? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Well, they are too numerous to mention. We met 
on several occasions Tex Sullivan. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was the former matchmaker at St. Nicholas Arena? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; he was. 

We met Al Weill on one or two occasions in New York City. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is the former matchmaker for the International 
Boxing Club of New York? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Billy Brown’s predecessor ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Former manager of Rocky Marciano, is that right? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. This is not the only undercover work that you have 
done, is it? 

Mr. Bernuarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you in different cities throughout the United 
<e that States doing undercover work ? 
18 _ Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. We visited—— 
Mr. Bonomt. Were you in Chicago, II. ? 
Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, I was. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Philadelphia, Pa.? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. Bernuarp. On several occasions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Other places? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Where else? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Well, we attended a gathering in Philadelphia the 
night of January 15, which was the night Vince Martinez fought Gil 
Turner, and we were invited to a private party after the fight that 
was being held in Sam Margolis’ Restaurant, and there were quite a 
few prominent figures there after the fight, and we met, oh, a couple 
of dozen managers, Bocchicchio, Willy “The Beard” Glizenberg from 
New Jersey; Whitey Bimstein, and a half a dozen, I don’t remember 
offhand; I don’t have my notes with me. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Mr. Bernhard. You may stand 
aside for the present. 

Shortly we will stand in recess. Mr. Bonomi, who will be our wit- 


nesses on Monday? I am happy to announce we do not have to have | 


a session tomorrow. 

Mr. Bonomi. Certainly one of the witnesses will be Bernard Glick- 
man. We expect Charles “Sonny” Liston, the No. 1 heavyweight 
contender, to be here; and also a former boxing champion whose 
identity I would rather not reveal or disclose at this time. 

Senator Kerauver. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., a recess was taken until 10 a.m., Mon- 
day, December 12, 1960.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND Monopoiy 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 11:20 a.m., in the 
caucus room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Kefauver (chairman) and Dirksen. 

Also present: Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; John G. 
Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, counsel for the minor- 
ity; Nicholas N, Kittrie, counsel for the minority; Thomas C. Wil- 
liams, attorney; Robert L. Turley, investigator; James P. McShane, 
investigator; Louis W. Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, editorial 
director ; and Gladys E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Ike Williams, will you come around ? 

Stand up, Mr. Williams. We have been swearing all of our wit- 
nesses. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give our committee will be 
the whole truth, so help you God ? 

Mr, Ike Wituiams. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. I will ask you a few preliminary questions. 


TESTIMONY OF IKE WILLIAMS, TRENTON, W.J. 


Senator Kerauver. Your name is Ike Williams? 

Mr. Ike Wiii1ams. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. We appreciate your cooperation and your will- 
ingness to come and tell us what you know. 

How old are you, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. Thirty-seven. 

Senator Kmrauver. Where do you live now? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. Trenton, N.J.,59 Spring Street. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you work for the State of New J ersey ? 

Mr. Ike Wiuu1ams. That is correct; conservation department. 

Senator Kerauver. In the conservation department? 

Mr. Ike WriuiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you do in the conservation depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Ixe Wiuu1aMs. I take care of the supplies and warehouse. 

Senator Kerauver. What? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs, I take care of supplies in the warehouse. 
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Senator KEFAvUvER. 
Mr. Ike WILuiaMs. 
Senator KEFAUVER. 
Mr. Ike WILLIAMS. 
Senator KEeFravuver. 
Mr. Ike WIuIAMs. 
Senator KEFAUVER. 
game boxer. 

Mr. Ixe WILLIAMS. 
Senator KEFavver. 
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How long have you been working for the State? 
Approximately 14 months. 

Do you mind telling us what your salary is? 

It is $92.97 every 2 weeks. 

$92.97 every 2 weeks ? 

Yes. 

T have seen you fight many times. You area 


Thank you, Senator. 
And askillful one. 


Where were you born, Mr. Williams? 


Mr. Ike WrtiaMs. 
Senator Keravver. 
Mr. Ixr WiriiaMs. 
Senator Keravver. 
Mr. [xe WruiAMs. 
Senator KEFavuver. 
Mr. Ike WILLIAMS. 


Senator KEFAuUvER. 


game ¢ 


Mr. Ike WriuiaMs. 


Brunswick, Ga. 
Brunswick, Ga. ? 
Yes; August 2, 1923. 
Did you get a chance to get much education ? 
No; unfortunately not, eighth grade. 
You went through the eighth grade? 
Yes. 
Then how did you ever get into the boxing 


I just fell in love. I thought it was the great- 


est sport, and I guess boxing followed me and I followed it. 
I became interested in boxing in 1934, as a kid, 16 years of age. 


Senator KEFAUVER. 


Mr. Ixe WILLIAMS. 


Senator KEFAUVER. 
Mr. Ixr WILLIAMS. 


Senator KEFAvUvER. 
came to Trenton ? 


Mr. Ike WILLIAMS. 
Senator KEFAUVER. 
Mr. Ike WrmLiAMs. 
Senator KEFAUVER. 
Mr. Ike WILuiAMs. 
Senator KEeravuver. 
Mr. Ixe WILLIAMS. 


Senator KEeFravver. 
Mr. Ixe WItiaMs. 


Senator KEFAUVER. 
Mr. Ike WILLIAMS. 


When you were still in Georgia ? 

I was in Trenton. I came to Trenton in 1982. 
Your family came from Trenton ? 
My mother and I, in 1932. 

You left Georgia, and you and your mother 


Yes. 
Is your mother still living? 
No; I lost my mother in 1959. 
Just last year ? 
Yes. 
Are you married ? 
Yes. 
How much of a family do you have? 
Pardon me? 
Do you have some children ? 
Yes, two children, a boy and a girl. 


Senator Krerauver. You say you were in Trenton, N.J., and you 
fell in love with boxing. "When did you fall in love with boxing? 
How did you get into the game? 

(At this point in the proceedings Senator Dirksen entered the 


hearing room.) 


Mr. Ike Wittrams. In 1935, that is the year I fell in love with 
boxing, I decided then I wanted to be a boxer. 


Senator KEeravver. 


what did you do? 


Mr. Ike WILLIAMS. 
Senator KEFAUVER. 


What did you do? Did you start training, or 


Not until 1939. 
Between 1935 and 1939, what did you do then? 


Mr. Txe Writiams. I was just a kid. TI was going to school. 
Senator KEFavuver. 





Let’ssee. You were born when, now? 
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Mr. Ike Wuxtams. In 1923. 

Senator Krerauver. So you were just 16 years old when you really 
got into boxing? 

Mr. Ixr WiutaMms. I turned professional in 1940. In 1940, I was 
16 years of age. 

Senator Krerauver. Let the record show Senator Dirksen is here. 
Our witness, Senator Dirksen, is Ike Williams. 

So at the age of 19, you started in earnest with boxing and quit 
school ? 

Mr. Ike WitttaMs. Sixteen, in 1940. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean in 1940, you were 16 years old and you 
started in eaynest about boxing. 

Mr. Ike WuuiaMs. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. You quit school. I guess economic conditions 
were not very good for you anyway, were they ? 

Mr. Ixe Wriu1aMs. Very bad Senator. In fact, I quit school to go 
to work on a railroad. 

Senator Kerauver. To help support your mother? 

Mr. Ixe WitxiAMs. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. That is commendable. 

All right, Mr. Bonomi, will you proceed with Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you become a professional boxer, about 1940? 

Mr. Ixe WitiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. For how long a period were you a professional boxer ¢ 

Mr. Ike Wiutiams. From 1940 to 1954. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period did you become the world’s light- 
weight champion ? 

Mr. Ike Wixu1aMs. I first won the NBA championship in 1945. 
There was a dual champion between Bob Montgomery of the New 
York Commission and Juan Zurita recognized by the NBA Com- 
mission. 

And I first went to Mexico City and I beat Zurita and on August 4, 
1947, I boxed Montgomery for the undisputed title and I won from 
Montgomery. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hold that title through 1951 ? 

Mr. Ixe Wituiams. Through May 25, 1951. That is when I lost. 

Mr. Bonomt. To whom did you lose the title ? 

Mr. Ike Wiuu1aMs. To Jimmy Carter. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was a bout in New York, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ixe Woiu1AMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. About how many professional boxing matches did you 
have during that period? 

Mr. Ike Wriurams. During that period or during my entire career ? 

Mr. Bonomi. During your entire professional career ? 

Mr. Ike Wruu1ams. Approximately 154. 

Senator Kerauver. What is that, 154 what? 

Mr. Cuummrts. Fights. 

Mr. Bonomi. 154 professional matches? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. That is over a 15- or a 14-year period, right? 

Mr. Ike WiuuiaMs. Yes. 


Mr. Bonomi. During your career you boxed Johnny Bratton, did 
you not ? 
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Mr. Ixe Wiiu1aMs. Three times. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Bob Montgomery ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiuiams. Twice. 

Mr. Bonomi. Kid Gavilan? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs. Three times. 

Mr. Bonomi. Beau Jack? 

Mr. Ike WiixiaMs. Four times. 

Mr. Bonomi. Jimmy Carter? 

Mr. Ike Wituiams. Once. 

Mr. Bonomi. Carmen Basilio? 

Mr. Ike WitxtaMs. Once. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much money, Mr. Williams, do you estimate 
that you made during your ring career ¢ 

Mr. Ixe WiuiAMs. Give or take a few thousand, I made a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Bonomi. A million dollars? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say your present take-home pay is about $35 or 
$40 a week, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ixe WiuuiaMs. Itisalittlemorethanthat. Itis$46. 

Mr. Bonomi. $46 a week? 

Mr. Ixe WuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who were your managers when you started out in 
your ring career? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1aMs. Jesse Goss. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long was he your manager ? 

Mr. Ike Wituiams. From 1940 until 1943. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then did Connie McCarthy and Joe Woodman be- 
come your managers ? 

Mr. Ike Wiix1aMs. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long were they your managers? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. From 1943 until 1946. 

Mr. Bonomi. About 1946, did Connie McCarthy cease or stop being 
your manager? 

Mr. Ike WriitaMs. Well, he did not cease. I guess I left him. I 
saw to it that he ceased or stopped. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was there a period there when you tried to manage 
yourself ? 

Mr. Ixe Wixui1aMs. Yes, for several months, but I was unsuccessful 
in getting a fight. At the time I had 24 ‘fights in Philadelphia, but 
for some reason or another, the guild was after me, and I couldn’t get 
a fight anywhere in the country. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, when you tried to manage yourself, 
you were boycotted ? 

Mr. Ike Wrurams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that right? 

Mr. Ike WiuuiaMs. I could not even get a sparring partner. 

Senator Keravuver. Could not get a what? 

Mr. Ike Wiu1aMs. Sparring partner. 

Senator Krerauver. A training bout? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall about that time—— 

Senator Krrauver. What is a sparring partner, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. Well, Ike, I am sure you are much more qualified. 
Will you tell us what a sparring partner is? 
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Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs. A sparring partner is someone to box with you 
to help you get into condition, instead of a real fight, you box with 
14-ounce gloves on in a training camp to prepare yourself for the 
fight. 

, Keratver. You mean the organization controls the spar- 
ring partners, too, so that you could not even get one of them ? 

Mr. Ike Wiuxams. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. In fact, when you tried to manage yourself, isn’t it 
true that Jimmy White, who was a member of the managers guild, 
made a public statement saying that you would be boycotted unless 
you got a guild member to be your manager ? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. Yes; he said I was a wise guy and I was putting 
ideas into the other fighters’ heads, and he said they were going to 
show the people just how powerful they were. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were putting ideas into the other fighters’ heads 
that they might become independent, too; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ixe Wixt1aMs. That is correct? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did there come a time when you came into contact 
with a man known as Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs. During the interim, when I could not get a 
fight around 1946 and 1947, I was laying around training camp stay- 
ing in condition, and Palermo at that time managed Billy Fox. 

e approached me and said he would like to manage me and he 
would get me straightened out with the guild, so it sounded like a 
aa good idea, because I could not get a fight, so I agreed to go 
with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. When he did become your manager, then you began to 
get fights again, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ike Witxiiams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this, Mr. Williams: 

Palermo continued as your manager, did he not, from about 1946 
until the time you lost the championship ? 

Mr. Ike WuturaMs. From 1947—we signed a contract in January 
of 1947—and he continued managing me through 1952. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you lost the championship, you lost Palermo 
as your manager, isn’t that right ? 

_ Mr. Ixe Witutams. I lost the championship—actually, I was in- 
jured, and after I lost the title, I had a couple of fights. 

_ I lost those, so I retired for 6 or 7 months to get my shoulder back 
in shape and I had a couple of fights, and I did so-so, just so-so, and 
I guess he saw where my chempieathiap days were over so—— 

Mr. Bonomi. He dumped you? 

Mr. Ike WILLIAMs. That is one way of putting it. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was shortly after 1952? 

Mr. Ike Wiu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. When Palermo left you? 

Mr. Ike Wittiams. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that right? 

Mr. Ixe Writiams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you fought Jesse Flores in Yankee 
Stadium, New York, on September 23 of 1948 ? 

Mr. Ixe Waiu1aMs. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was a world’s lightweight title bout, was it not? 

Mr. Ike WitxiaMs. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi. What was the amount of your purse from that par- 
ticular bout? 

Mr. Ixe WituiaMs. $32,500. 

Mr. Bonomi, $32,500? 

Mr. lke WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And your manager at that time was this man, Frank 
“Blinky” Palermo, is that right ? 

Mr, Ixe WuuiAMs. Thatis right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you see one red cent of that $32,000? 

Mr. Ike WutuiaMs. No, I have not, not until today, I have not. 

Mr. Bonomi. The whole $32,500 disappeared, is that right? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1AMs. The entire purse. 

‘Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever speak to Mr. Palermo about the location 
of the money or where it went? 

Mr. Ixe WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Well, he told me. Actually, I had left the money with the IBC be- 
cause in 1948, that was my best year, and I made over $200,000 that 
year, so trying to ease the tax condition, I said I would collect the 
money in 1949, but I was buying some properties and I was buying an 
apartment house, and I found I needed my end of the purse, so I 
told Palermo, I said, “I am going to”—you know—“collect my end of 
the purse.” 

So that is when he said, “Ike, I have been up against so and so,” and 
so forth, and so forth. 

He said, “That has been spent.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Palermo said things were tough for him and he had 
gone out and spent your purse? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. He said he collected and spent it. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, under what kind of an arrangement 
do the managers collect the purse? Is that entirely a contract. between 
the manager and the performer or is there a provision in the boxing 
rules of the commission with respect to whom the purse is paid ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Williams, whether the money was 
turned over to the manager at the time of the fight and then split with 
you, or whether you received the money ¢ 

Mr. Ixe Witu1ams. The money was always turned over to the 
manager. 

Mr. Bonomi. In most cases, even though there may be a rule in the 


particular State that the money is to be turned over to the fighter, the: 


manager is right there when the fighter cashes his check? 

Mr. Ixe Winuiams. Only one State—— 

Mr. Bonomi. And takes the mone 

Mr. Ixe Wuu1aMs. Only one State, Cleveland, which I think is 
a very good idea—I think it is very good idea—it is the only State 
that turns the money over to the fighter. 

The Cleveland Athletic Commission gives the fighter his end of 
the purse and gives the manager his end. 

Mr. Bonomi. But in this particular case, in the Flores bout, you 
asked the promoter to hold on to the money, did you not? 

Mr. Ixe WuxtaMs. Until 1949, that is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then when you went to Palermo and asked him where 
was your end of the purse, he said that he had run up against tough 
times and had spent your money, is that right? 
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Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Kerauver. I thought he was talking about the 1952 fight 
that Palermo kept his $32,000. 

Mr. Bonomt. This was the fight on September 23, 1948, with Jesse 
Flores at Yankee Stadium. 

Senator Kerauver. You made $200,000? 

Mr. Ixe Wuiu1aMs. A little better than $200,000, I made. 

Senator Keravuver. You did not get any of it? 

Mr. Ike Wuut1aMs. Positively, I did. I am speaking about this 
particular purse, the Flores fight. I did not get any of that purse. 

Senator Krerauver. Any of that $200,000? 

Mr. Ike Wui1aMs. No, any of the $32,500 of the one purse, I did 
not get any of it. 

Senator Kerauver. That was in 1952 or 1948? 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1aMs. 1948, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. I see. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams, do you recall in that same year on July 
12 of 1948, you fought Beau Jack in Shibe Park, Philadelphia 

Mr. Ike WitutaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. That bout was also for the world’s lightweight title? 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1aMs. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Frank Palermo your manager at that time? 

Mr. Ike WitttaMs. Yes, he was. 

a Bonomi. What was the amount of your purse in that particular 
ut ? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1ams. For that fight, I received $32,400. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was the amount of your purse? 

Mr. Ike Witt1ams. Yes, 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you receive any of that purse of $32,400? 

Mr. Ike Wita1aMs. No, not 5 cents. 

Mr. Bonomi. Not 5 cents. 

Did you speak to Palermo about it ? 

Mr. Ike WriuraMs. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did he say ? 

Mr. Ike Wru1aMs. I got the same story. He was up against it, and 
he had spent the purse. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that in these two bouts during 1948, you received a 
total of about $65,000 in purses and you did not see 1 cent of that 
money, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Ixe WitiaMs. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, will you clear this up? Was that 
$65,000 all supposed to be Mr. Williams’ or was it supposed to be di- 
vided in some manner with Mr. Palermo? 

Mr. Ike Wiu1ams. Two-thirds of that was supposed to be mine. 

Mr. Bonomt. You were supposed to receive two-thirds of each one 
of those purses ? 

Mr. Ike Witi1aMs. Two-thirds less expenses. 

Mr. Bonomi. After expenses? 

Mr. Ike Wiis. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomr. And Mr. Palermo was to receive one-third of each 
of those purses, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ixe Wriui1aMs. After the expenses, that is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. After the expenses. 
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So that your end in those two bouts amounted to about $65,000 and 
you did not see 1 red cent, is that right ? 

Mr. Ixr Witu1aMs. No, I did not. 

Senator Krrauver. You mean that Mr. Palermo got his one-third 
in addition to the $65,000 ? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. Pardon me, Senator? 

Senator Krravuver. Palermo got his one-third in addition to the 
$65,000 ? 

Mr. Ike Wituiams. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. That you were supposed to get but he got? 

Mr. Ixe Witi1aMs. He got his one-third and my two-thirds. He 
took the whole purse. 

Senator Kreravver. Your two-thirds was the $65,000 ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That was your total purse; wasn’t it, Ike? 

Mr. Ike WiriiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. But Palermo took his one-third of that amount and 
your two-thirds ? 

Mr. Ike WuiiraMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that right? 

Mr. Ixe Wui1aMs. He took the whole purse. 

Mr. Bonomi. He took the whole purse on both occasions? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. And when you went to him, he said, “Well, things are 
tough”; is that right ? 

Mr. Ike WiiuiaMs. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Williams, who paid the taxes on that? 

Mr. Ike Wriu1aMs. I paid the taxes, Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. You paid the taxes on money you never received ? 

Mr. Ike Wiiuiams. Yes; I did. 

Senator Keravuver. Did Palermoadvise you to do that? 

Mr. Ike WitiiaMs. No; he did not. 

Senator Kreravver. You just knew that the money was supposed to 
be yours and you paid taxes on it, thinking you would get it and never 
got it ¢ 

Mr. Ixe WittuiMs. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Williams, what is the customary procedure? 
Are you paid immediately after the fight, after you have gone to your 
dressing room, and showered and come back to the front office, are you 
paid then or are you paid at some subsequent day ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiraii1aMs. The following day, usually, you are paid. 

Senator Dirksen. The following day ¢ 

Mr. Ike WiiiaMs. Yes. 

Senetior DrrKsENn. Does anybody say anything about taxes at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Ixe Wiiu1aMs. No; they don't. 

Senator Dirksen. Neither the promoter nor your manager ? 

Mr. Ike Witx1AMs. No; the taxes are the fighter’s problem. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams, do you recall that you fought Gil 
Turner on September 10 of 1951? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Bonomt. In that bout, did you give Mr. Palermo some money 
for the training expenses that you had incurred ? 

Mr. Ike Wiu1ams. Yes; I did. 
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Mr. Bonomi. What happened with regard to the training expenses 
in that particular bout ? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. The training expenses, I don’t remember the 
exact figures, but it was roughly around $750 or $800, and I gave 
him the money to pay for the training camp and 2 or 3 months later 
I received a lawsuit from his lawyer saying the bill had never been 
paid, so I had to pay that also again. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, you gave $750 or $800 to Mr. Palermo? 

Mr. Ike Witiiams. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. To pay the training camp? 

Mr. Ike Wruiams. Yes. Don’t quote me on the figures, Mr. 
Bonomi, I am not sure, but it is approximately that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Approximately that amount to Mr. Palermo to pay 
the training camp expenses? 

Mr. Ike WriiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then you had to pay those expenses once again be- 
cause apparently Mr. Palermo did not pay them; is that right ? 

Mr. Ike WriuiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you speak to Mr. Palermo about that situation 
and ask him what had happened ? 

Mr. Ike Witurams. Yes;I did. I spoke to him. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did he tell you things were tough again ? 

_Mr. Ike Wuutams. I got no answer the second time, the third 
time. 

Mr. Bonomt. Got no answer? 

Mr. Ike Wriutams. No answer. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams, you fought Freddy Dawson in a 
campinatty bout in Philadelphia on December 5 of 1949; did you 
not 

Mr. Ike Wriu1ams. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate what happened in connection with that 
particular bout? 

Mr. Ike Wruuiams. Mr. Bonomi, would you go over that again, 
please? 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes. 

You said you fought Freddy Dawson in a championship bout in 
Philadelphia on December 5 of 1949. 

Mr. Ike Wiis. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this with regard to that bout: Did you 
receive a $30,000 bribe offer in order to dump that bout or lose to 
Freddy Dawson? 

Mr. Ike Wiis. It was put before me, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomr. It was put before you? 

Mr. Ike WitttaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you relate to the subcommittee, Mr. Williams, 
under what circumstances you received that $30,000 bribe offer ? 

Mr. Ixp Witt1ams. Mr. Bonomi, you and I have been over that 
before, I think. 

Mr. Bonomt. That is right. 

Let me ask you this: Was that $30,000 bribe offer made to you 
through this man, Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ike Wits. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Under what circumstances was that made? What 
happened at that time? 
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Senator Keravver. Just tell us about it, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. Well, Mr. Bonomi, I vetoed it like I did all 
the rest of them. 

Senator Kerauver. You vetoed it like all the rest of them ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiuutams. Yes; I did. 

Senator Keravuver. There have been other offers from time to time? 

Mr. Ike Wiiuiams. Yes, Senator. I received several bribes. All 
fighters receive bribes. I will say even the biggest fighters that ever 
lived. I will say Joe Louis and Jack Dempsey, I will say some guy, 
some nut, would come to them, even with Dempsey. 

Senator Kerauver. With bribe offers. 

Mr. Ixe Wiuu1aMs. They were never considered, because I think 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean, you and other fighters are 
always receiving bribe offers? You don’t mean that they accept it? 

Mr. Ike Wiu1ams. No, positively not, but somebody always comes 
with some idea. 

Even as big as baseball is, just a few years ago I read in the paper 
that someone had tried to bribe a baseball player, in Philadelphia 
I believe it was. 

Senator Krerauver. But it happens to you fighters quite frequently? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1ams. That is right. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. When did Palermo make this $30,000 bribe offer in 
connection with your bout with Freddy Dawson? 

Mr. Ixe Wiis. It was some time, you can’t quote me on the 
dlates—— 

Mr. Bonomi. As best you recall, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Ixe Wiis. I imagine it was 3 or 4 weeks before the fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did Mr. Palermo say to you on that occasion? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs. That I have told you, Mr. Bonomi; that he told 
me that someone had offered him $30,000 for me to lose the fight to 
Dawson, but he said if it was me, he says, I would not take it. 

I told you before that he said he told the guy to go and drop dead 
or something, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that Mr. Palermo said that you could make 
$30,000, if you lost the eat to Freddy Dawson, but then he told you, 
“Please don’t take it”? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1aMs. No, he says—Mr. Bonomi—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Williams, that Mr. Palermo made 
the $30,000 bribe offer, period, about 3 or 4 weeks before the bout? 

Mr. Ixe Witt1ams. Mr. Bonomi, quote me on this. I will tell you 
verbatim what the man said. 

He said: “Ike, I was approached by a fellow.” Whom the fellow 
was I do not know. But 0 said—he didn’t call any names—he said: 
“A fellow offered me $30,000 for you to lose the fight.” He sai 
“T told the fellow to go and drop dead.” And he said, “If it is me, 
he said, “I wouldn’t take it.” He said, “Use your own judgment 
about it.” 

Mr. Bonomi. But he went ahead and told you that you could make 
$30,000 if you lost the bout to Freddy Dawson; is that right? 

Mr. Ixe Wuuia4Ms. He did not put it in those words. He said he 
was offered that. 

“ Mr. Beever! But he went ahead and informed you of this, did 

e not! 
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Mr. Ixr Witutams. Yes, he told me about it. He also told me if it 
was him, he wouldn’t fake it. 

Mr. Bonomi. He said to use your own judgment ? 

Mr. Ixe WituraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did you say in reply to him ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiis. I said, “No.” 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Mr. Palermo disappointed or did he express 
great joy at the fact that you refused this bribe offer ? 

Mr. Ixe Witrams. No, he didn’t seem to be disappointed to me, 
not at all, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was 3 or 4 weeks before the bout. What hap- 
pened after that ? 

Mr. Ixe Wuu1ams. I went through my usual training procedure 
and subsequently—you said what happened after that. What do you 
mean, Mr. Bonomi ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall an incident in your dressing room on 
the date of the title fight, December 5, 1949 ? 

Mr. Ine Witutams. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. What happened at that time? 

_ Mr. Ine Wuii1aMs. I recall it vividly as if it happened this morn- 
ing. 

Approximately 10 minutes before the fight, I was going to defend 
the title against a very powerful contender, Freddy Dawson, of Chi- 
cago, whom I had fought twice before, and approximately 10 minutes, 
about 10 minutes to 10, a good friend of mine, Bill Keller, William 
Keller, of Trenton, he came in. 

Well, he is an elderly man. He is 76 years of age now and he was 
in a high state of excitement and he said, “Ike,” he said, “they are 
going to take the fight from you.” 

me. Bonomi. He said, “They are going to take the fight from 
you” ? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. They were his exact words. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did you do at that point? 

Mr. Ixe Witurams. Well, Mr. Bonomi, in a condition like that, I 
called my trainer, Jesse Goss, who put the first pair of gloves on me, 
and Calvin Taylor. 

I think you know Calvin Taylor. He is now in the schools, in the 
Jersey school system. 

I called for a quick symposium and we talked it over, not having 
much time, and I was excited. 

_ I was going to defend my title, the lightweight title, and I think 
it was the second biggest sports—I think it is the second biggest title 
In sports, exceeded only by the heavyweight title. 

I told Calvin Taylor, I said, “Go down and get the sportswriters.” 

So in 2 or 3 minutes later he went down and he came back with Red 
Smith, John Webster, and Jack Sarnas, and all of the leading sports- 
writers at the fight, and I told the fellows, I said, “After I fight 
tonight, come beck I have astory for you.” 

This, you can check in the papers. 

So after the fight—I won the fight, I received the decision—and they 
came back, they said, “Ike, what do you have to tell us?” 

So I told them what the fellow told me, what Bill Keller told me. 
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He said if the fight went 15 rounds, I was going to lose it. But evi- 
dently the man had given me false information. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, a couple of weeks before this bout, 
you received the $30,000 bribe offer through Frank “Blinky” Palermo, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you refused it, is that correct? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then on the night of the fight in your dressing room, 
a friend of yours came up and said that you were going to lose the 
bout anyway, is that right? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. He said, “They are going to take it away from you”? 

Mr. Ike Wiuiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. By “they,” whom do you think he was referring to? 

Mr. Ike Witttams. I had not given it a thought, but the only per- 
sons that he could have meant was the officials. 

Mr. Bonosa. The officials. 

So that at that point you were quite frightened and apprehensive 
about the fact that even if you won the bout with Dawson, the officials 
would take it away from you, is that right ? 

Mr. Ike Witu1AMs. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. So at that point you called in the newspapermen ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiru1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You told the newspapermen that if you lost this bout, 
you would have a story for them, is that right ? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1AMms. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You went out and won the bout, didn’t you? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ike Witt1ams. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomr. You successfully defended your world’s lightweight 
title ? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1AMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You won by a decision, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ixe WituramMs. Decision. I won by decision, 15 rounds. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you win by a large margin, do you recall ? 

Mr. Ixe Wuu1Ams. I remember the New York Times, they gave 
me nine rounds and gave Dawson five—nine, five, and one even. 

Mr. Bonomi. So apparently if the officials had any idea of taking 
the bout away from you, they were scared by your conference with 
the newspapermen, is that right ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiiu1AMs. Probably so. 

Mr. Bonomi. After the bout, you had no story to tell the news- 
papermen, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Ixe Wuu1AMs. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 
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Mr. Bonomi. As a result of your conference before the bout with | 
the newspapermen, were you called before the Pennsylvania State | 


Athletic Commission ? 

Mr. Ike Witu1aMs. I most certainly was. 

Mr. Bonomi. What happened on that occasion ? 

By the way, who was the chairman of the Pennsylvania State 
Athletic Commission at that time? 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1aMs. The late Leon Raines. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this: Did you know Mr. Raines as a 
friend and associate of Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ixe WiuuiaMs. That, no, I did not. 

Mr. Bonomi. Isn’t it a fact that on a number of occasions Mr. 
Raines and Mr. Palermo would travel together to the bouts in which 
you engaged ? 

Mr. Ike Witut1aMs. Well, I have seen them, Mr. Bonomi. I believe 
I have seen them at maybe one or two fights. 

Mr. Bonomi. Those one or two fights were in California; weren’t 
they ? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. I think the commissioner was out there at one 
of my fights. 

Mr. Bonomi. With Palermo; is that right? 

Mr. Ixe Witutams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Williams, tell us what happened before the State 
athletic commission the day after the Dawson bout ? 

Mr. Ike WiiutaMs. I was called in and I was fined $500. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were fined $500? 

Mr. Ike WitiiaMs. That is right. Commissioner Raines said for 
inciting—I don’t know—for stirring up, you know, accusing. I don’t 
know, I don’t remember verbatim what the man said, but words to 
that effect of accusing the officials of dishonesty or something. I mean 
it is going back 11 years now. 

Mr. Bonomr. You mean you were fined $500 because you reflected 
on the integrity of the boxing officials in the State of Pennsylvania ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Ike Witu1aMs. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you fought Kid Gavilan on Jan- 
nuary 28 of 1949 in Madison Square Garden? 

Mr. Ike WituraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that. time did you receive a $100,000 bribe offer 
to lose that bout through Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ike Witu1aMs. Yes; I do remember that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Will you state what happened on that occasion ? 

Mr. Ike Witit1aMs. He said someone had offered him $100,000 for 
me to lose the fight, and he said 

Mr. Bonomi. When you say “he,” you mean this man “Blinky” 
Palermo? 

Mr. Ixe WitiiaMs. Frank Palermo. 

And he said, “You are doing all right, you don’t need the money.” 
So he said, “I wouldn’t take it, if I was you.” 

And I didn’t take it, although I thought I won the fight anyway. 
But they called it against me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ssk you this, Mr. Williams. 

_ You received a $30,000 bribe offer through Frank “Blinky” Palermo 
in the Dawson bout; is that right ? 

Mr. Ike WiriuiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. The idea was for you to lose; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1AMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomt. You say that even though Mr. Palermo told you about 
this offer, he said, “Now, please, don’t take it, Ike,” or “Use your own 
judgment”; is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. That is what he said, Mr. Bonomi. 
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Mr. Bonomi. You are sure that it was Mr. Palermo who told you 
about the $30,000 bribe offer in the Dawson bout ? 

Mr. Ike Witx1aMs. It was Mr. Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. In the Kid Gavilan bout, are _ saying that the 
same thing happened, you received a $100,000 bribe offer through this 
man Wrénk “Blinky” Palermo ? 

Mr. Ike Wiuiams. Yes;I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. There is no doubt about the fact that he made the 
offer to you; is there ? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1ams. No, Mr. Bonomi. He did not make the offer, 
no, he did not make the offer. 

Mr. Bonomi. He told you about the offer; didn’t he? 

Mr. Ike WuriiaMs. Yes; he told me about that. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say on this oceasion, too, he said, “Use your own 
judgment” ? 

Mr. Ike WuuiaMs. That is what he said, Mr. Bonomi. He said, 
“Tf it was me, I wouldn’t take it.” 

He said, “You are doing all right. You don’t need the money,” 
but, of course, at the time I was behind with taxes, as we all are, and 
actually I am sorry I did not take it, Mr. Bonomi. I didn’t, but I 
am sorry I didn’t take it. 

Mr. Bonomi. You are sorry you didn’t take the $100,000 ? 

Mr. Ike Wiuiams. [am sorry I didn’t take it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Why? You lost the fight anyway; is that it? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs. I lost the fight anyway, although I thought I 
won it. Most of the New York papers gave me the fight. 

Dan Parker said he thought I won it, also Bill Corum. Well, most 
of the papers gave me the fight, but the officials, they called it against 
me, and that is their business, so I guess they know more about. it 
than I do. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Mr. Palermo disappointed when you rejected the 
bribe offer ? 

Mr. Ixe WuutaMs. No; he didn’t say anything about it. No more 
was mentioned of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he seem delighted about the fact that you rejected 
the bribe offer ? 

Mr. Ixe Wii1iams. Mr. Bonomi, Mr. Palermo said, I told you, he 
mnt “You were offered $100,000,” but he said, “You are doing all 
right. 

He said, “You don’t need the money that bad.” He said, “If it was 
me, I wouldn’t take it,” and it was dropped right there, no more 
mention of it. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, there has been evidence before the sub- 
committee, Mr. Williams, that Kid Gavilan, your opponent. in that 
bout, was controlled by Frankie Carbo. Did you know that as a fact 
at the time? 

Mr. Ixe Wriu1AMs. That is news to me, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew Mr. Carbo at that time; did you not? 

Mr. Ike WiiutaMs. Yes; I knew Frank Carbo. 

a nt Bowour. Under what circumstances did you first meet Frank 

Yarbo? 


Mr. Ike Writs. I first met Frank Carbo in Stillman’s Gym- | 


nasium in New York. 
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Mr. Bonomi. He was always around the places where fighters and 
managers congregated, even at that time? 

Mr. Ike WiuuiaMs. I can’t say always, Mr. Bonomi, I didn’t see him 
that often. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you meet Carbo through your manager, Frank 
“Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ike Wiuu1aMs. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you meet him ? 

Mr. Ike Wiiuiams. I was introduced to Frank Carbo by the late 
Chalky Wright, the former featherweight champion. 

Mr. Bonomi. Chalky Wright? 

Mr. Ixe Witi1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomr. Had you ever heard that Frankie Carbo had an in- 
terest in Chalky Wright, the former featherweight champion ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1ams. I knew that. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you know that as a fact? 

Mr. Ike Witu1aMs. Mr. Bonomi, ae a fighter and being around 
the gymnasium and so forth, being at different fights, well, everyone, 
anyone would know that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Chalky Wright himself tell you that Frankie 
Carbo had “a piece” of him ? 

Mr. Ike Witu1aMs. No, but I don’t think it was any secret. 

Mr. Bonomr. It was an open secret, in other words? 

Mr. Ixe Wiut1ams. An open secret? That is a new one on me, an 
open secret. 

Mr. Bonomi. An openly known secret, is that right 

Mr. Ixe Wriuiams. That is one way of putting it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you lost the world’s lightweight 
title in a bout with Jimmy Carter on May 25 of 1951? 

Mr. Ike Wits. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. That bout was held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, was it not ? : 

Mr. Ike Witu1ams. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 
cae Bonomi. The bout was promoted by the International Boxing 

ub? 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, the manager of Jimmy Carter at that 
time was Willie Ketchum ? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomrt. There has been considerable testimony before the sub- 
committee indicating that Mr. Ketchum was also Carbo-controlled. 

Mr. Ike WriiaMs. That is news to me. 

Mr. Bonomi. In fact, the testimony before the subcommittee is that 
Mr. Ketchum was partners with Frank Carbo in the management of 
Jimmy Carter. 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1Ms. I read that in the papers. 

_ Mr. Bonomi. Did you receive a $50,000 bribe offer through Palermo 
in your championship bout with Jimmy Carter, which was promoted 
by the LBC? 

Mr. Ike Wiix1aMs. I did not receive a bribe offer from him, but I 


— told that he was approached. He told me someone approached 
im. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Palermo said that somebody would put up $50,000 
for you and Mr. Palermo, if you lost the bout? 

Mr. [xe Witttums. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. What was the rest of the conversation you had with 
Mr. Palermo on that particular occasion ? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1aMs. As before, he told me, he said, “I’d pass it up. 
I wouldn’t take it.” 

Mr. Bonomi. So on three occasions you received substantial bribe 
offers, on one occasion $30,000, the next occasion $100,000, on this oc- 
casion $50,000; is that correct 

Mr. Ike WitxiAMs. That is correct, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomt. In all of those bouts the world’s championship was 
at stake; is that right ? 

Mr. Ixe WiiuiaMs. No, no, it wasn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. In the Dawson bout it was, was it not? 

Mr. Ike WitiraMs. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. The Gavilan bout, wasn’t that a championship bout? 

Mr. Ike Wuuiams. Gavilan outweighed me 10 or 12 pounds. I 
couldn’t have fought him. 

Mr. Bonomr. That was an over-the-weight bout ? 

Mr. Ike Wituiams. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. The third bout, however, with Jimmy Carter was a 
world’s lightweight championship bout, is that right? 

Mr. Ixe WittiaMs. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bonomt. In each case Mr. Palermo came to you and said that 
you and he could make $30,000 or $100,000 or so? 

Mr. Ike Wriiiiams, No, he did not say “he” or “we” can make that, 
no. 
Mr. Bonomi. He said “you” could make it, is that it? 

Mr. Ike WititaMs. He didn’t use those words. 

Mr. Bonomr. What would he say, that he could make $30,000? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. I'll repeat it, Mr. Bonomi, and this is ver- 
batim what the man said. 

He said, “I was offered that.” He said, “I was offered that,” but 
he said, “you are not pressed for money. You are doing all right. 
If it was me, I wouldn’t take it.” That was the end of the conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bonomi. But in each case he informed you that there was money 
to be made, is that right ? 

Mr. Ixe Wuut1ams. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Williams, were details ever discussed as to 
how this money was to be paid, how it was to be split up? Would it 
have been paid to the manager or were there any details? 

Mr. Ixe Wrix1aMs. The conversation never got that far, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. I see. 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. It never got that far. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You lost the bout to Jimmy Carter, did you not? 

Mr. Ike Wiiti1aMs. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomr. You lost your championship at that time? 

Mr. Ike Wiis. I lost the championship. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that when you rejected the bribe offer of $50,000, 
you actually lost an awful lot of money anyway, didn’t you? 
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Mr. Ike WiiutiAMs. I lost the greatest thing I ever had in my life 
when I lost the lightweight title, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you feel the same way after the bout with Jimmy 
Carter as you felt after the Gavilan bout: That you lost the bout 
anway ; you should have taken the bribe ¢ 

Mr. Ixe WriuiaMs. No, I felt differently. I'll tell you, Mr. Bonomi, 
I was injured very seriously before the Carter fight, and, speaking 
for myself, I should have taken the money, but I didn’t take it. 

I should have taken it, because I said—I was due to fight Art 
Aragon in Los Angeles 18 days after the Carter fight, and, speaking 
for myself, I said even if I beat Carter, I would not be able to beat 
Aragon in €alifornia. So I said actually I should take the money, 
you know. I should take it. 

But I didn’t, and I lost the fight anyway. 

Senator Krrauver. I commend you for not taking it. Do you 
feel better that you didn’t take it? 

Mr. Ike WitrtaMs. Pardon me? 

Senator Kreravuver. You feel better that you didn’t take it, though, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Ike WitrtaMs. I do not, Senator; believe me, I don’t. 

Senator Krerauver. You feel what? 

Mr. Ike Wrixt1aMs. I do not. 

Mr. Krrrrtr. Why didn’t you take it ? 

Mr. Ike Wiia1ams. Why? Because the lightweight title meant too 
much to me and I had a lot of people, loyal friends, that I would 
never let down. 

They have bet their hard-earned money on me and I wouldn’t dou- 
blecross them. But as things went on and things got tough, I found 
out how loyal they were. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean they weren’t very loyal ? 

Mr. Ike Wiriurams. That is right. 

Mr. Krrrrre. You think you could have taken the money and it 
would have remained a secret or is the boxing business such a close- 
knit business that if you would have taken it, all the people concerned 
would have probably very soon found out that you took the money? 

Mr. Ike Witx1ams. Not everyone would find out about it. Some 
would have found out about it, but not everyone. Boxing has its bad 
points, like there is some dishonesty in any profession on earth that 
you name. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Palermo did not particularly make it easy for you to 
take the money, did he? Did he tell you, if you decide to take it, come 
and let me know; or if you decide to take it, call up so and so? 

Mr. Ike Wriut1aMs. No, he didn’t. When he finished the conversa- 
tion, that was the end of it. It was never mentioned again, never men- 
tioned again. 

Mr. Krrrrre. But once he put it to you, “If I was you, I wouldn’t 
have taken it,” would you have felt bad to have gone back to him and 
said, “TI still want it” ? 

Mr. Ike WririaMs. I wouldn’t have felt bad. Actually, I am sorry 
I didn’t take it. I mean it is all over. My career is passé, but I am 
sorry I didn’t take it. 

r. Krrrrre. How much would you have had to give him, if you 
would have decided to take it? How much would you have felt you 
would have to give him of the bribe ? 
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Mr. Ixe Wiu1ams. Maybe nothing. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Thank you very much. 

Senator Krerauver. Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. Let’s finish up as soon as 
we can. 

Mr. Bonomi. In view of your other experiences with Palermo when 
he stole $60,000 of your purses, wouldn’t there be a chance that he 
would steal this money, too ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiu1aMs. Pardon me. He didn’t steal the $60,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did he misappropriate it ¢ 

Mr. Ike Wuu1ams. Well, that is being more tactful about it. 

Mr. Bonomn. Let’s not be tactful. Let’s speak out and tell the truth. 

Mr. Ixe Wi1aMs. Well, he didn’t steal the money, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. He took it by means of trick and device, is that it? 

Senator Krerauver. He just wouldn’t give it to Williams, call it 
what you want, is that the case? He just had your money and 
wouldn’t give it to you ? 

Allright, Mr. Bonomi, will you proceed and let’s finish up. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you fought a boxer named Juste 
Fontaine in Philadelphia on May 26 of 1947 ? 

Mr. Ike Wuiuiams. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. In that bout did you receive a substantial bribe offer 
through Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. No, not for the Fontaine fight, Mr. Bonomi, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being interviewed by me in the presence 
of Mr. Thomas Williams of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Ike Wixtiams. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. On September 17 of 1960? 

Mr. Ixe Wii1ams. The date, I don’t remember, but I remember 
the incident. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this: 

Do you recall being asked the following question : 

Do you recall telling me this morning that Palermo asked you to dump a fight 
to Juste Fontaine in Philadelphia on May 26 of 1947? 

Answer. Yes, I do. 

Question. And that is the truth, isn’t it? 

Answer. But you—now you are using your own words, Mr. Bonomi. 

Question. What are your words concerning that bout? 

Answer. I told you that Palermo told me that someone had offered him, of- 
fered us, a large sum of money to lose to Fontaine, but as in the other fights, 
Palermo says, “I wouldn’t do it if I were you.” 

Do you recall being asked those questions ? 

Mr. Ike Wiuiu1aMs. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. And making those answers? 

Mr. Ixe Wuu1aMs. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the truth, isn’t it, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Ixe Wit1aMs. Yes, it is, Mr. Bonomi. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, go to something else. 

Mr. Bonomi. That you received a substantial bribe offer in that 
bout through Mr. Palermo, is that right ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiiua4Ms. Mr. Bonomi, you keep saying I received a bribe 
offer through Palermo. He has never offered me the money. 

He has put things before me that someone else has offered him the 
money and he placed it before me, but he has never offered me any 
money, not once. 
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Senator Kerauver. We understand that. 
Mr. Bonomt. Some time during 1949, did Mr. Palermo ask you to 
sign a fight contract, and after you looked at a copy of the contract, 
did you discover that he had substituted a 2-year managerial contract? 

Mr. Ike Wux1aMs. Yes, I remember that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Tell us about that particular event. 

Mr. Ike Wuu1aMs. This particular event, I believe, was in Camden. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that a bout with Doug Radford ¢ 

Mr. Ixe Wut1ams. Doug Radford or either Doug Carter, I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Bonomi. But it was in 1949? 

Mr. Ike WauiuiaMs. I am not sure of the year, 1948 or 1949. 

Mr. Bonomi. What happened on that occasion ? 

Mr. Ix WiL.iaMs. Well, it was a few minutes before I was going 
in the ring to box and after I read it, it was a 2-year contract. 

Mr. Bonomi. You thought it was a contract to box another fighter, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Ike Witu1aMs. Until I read it, I had thought that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then when you looked at the fine print, you found 
out that Mr. Palermo was signing you up for another 2 years? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that when you were interviewed on 
September 17 of 1960, you stated that in a great number of bouts, or 
a number of bouts anyway, you carried certain fighters, as they say 
in the fight game? 

Mr. Ike WittiaMs. Well, I have carried some fighters, yes, I have 
carried some fighters, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall any particular bouts in which you car- 
ried fighters, and will you tell the subcommittee what “carrying a 
fighter” means. 

Mr. Ike Wiis. “Carrying a fight” means let the fellow go 10 
rounds or let him go 15 rounds, instead of trying to knock him out. 

I'll say, more or less, all fighters at one time or another during their 
career have carried someone. 

Senator Kerauver. Explain that again. I am not sure I under- 
stand it. 

You could have knocked him out in 10 rounds but you let it go 15? 

Mr. Ike Witu1ams. To carry someone. A lot of times the fellow 
will have trouble getting fights. Maybe he is too good for the fellow 
or the fellow knows he hasn’t a chance of winning, so in order to 
fight, you carry him, you know, instead of knocking him out, let him 
go 10 rounds or let him go 15 rounds. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you make such an agreement before 
you start the fight? 

Mr. Ike WuiAMs, It has happened. 

Mr. Bonomr. You say that that is—— 

Senator Kerauver. Is this agreement. made with the fighter or who 
would make the agreement? Would you make the agreement directly 
with the fighter or would Mr. Palermo make the agreement. with the 
other fellow’s manager ? 

Mr. Ike Wit1iaMs. Well, Mr. Palermo has never done that, tommy 
knowledge, but it has been done with the fighters and with the man- 
agers also. 
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Senator Kerauver. You have done it yourself? 

Mr. Ixe Witrams. Yes; I have carried fighters. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you make your agreement? 

Mr. Ixe Witiams. I have carried fighters just to get the fight. 
I promised the manager that I would not knock him out or try to 
knock him out, because if I tried to knock him out, they wouldn't 
fight me. 

Senator Kerauver. I know. But I mean, would you talk directly 
with the other fighter or would the managers talk it over? 

Mr. Ixe Wuiu1ams. Usually it is done through the manager. 

Senator Kerauver. Who did it on your behalf? 


Mr. Ixe Wiiuiams. Senator, offhand I don’t remember. I have 


— 154 fights, or approximately, and I don’t remember,;Senator. It 
5 years? I don’t remember. 

“Senator Ker AUVER. Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomt. But all during that period “Blinky” Palermo was 
your manager, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Ixe Wituiams. Just through 1947-52. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period you did carry certain fighters, | 
did you not? 

Mr. Ixn Wiiams. Yes; I have carried some fighters during that 

eriod. 
5 Mr. Bonomr. And Palermo was your manager during that time? 

Mr. Ike WiixiAMs. Yes; he was, and I have always carried some 
before then, before I ever knew Palermo. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Williams, on that point, if you will excuse me, Mr. 
Bonomi, it is public knowledge that a great deal of money is bet on 
fighters. For instance, if you were rated generally by the writers and 
everyone else as being far better than another fighter, and if it was 
generally written that you would perhaps knock him out in 1, 2, 3, 4 
or 5 rounds, that would affect the betting odds quite a great deal. if 
you carried that man 10 rounds, a great deal of money could change 
hands on that, couldn’t it, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Ike WinuiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Usually, when a man has a title, we have been teld here 
that usually when he agrees to fight for his title, he has an agreement 
to geta rematch. You just lost your title to Ji immy Carter? 

Mr. Ike WuiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Was it written in the contract that you would have 4 
rematch ? 

Mr. Ixe WituiaMs. I[ think it was in the contract. 

Mr. Drxon. Did they give you a rematch ? 

Mr. Ixe WitiiaMs. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Dixon. You were hurt, you said, about that time? 

Mr. Ike Wituiams. My right shoulder was injured very badly. 

Mr. Dixon. That could have had something to do with it, I suppose, 
couldn’t it? Did your shoulder ever get well 1 enough to fight again! 

Mr. Ike Wuaiams. After I lost the title, I went to the doctor, and 
I was straightened out. 

Mr. Drxon. Did you try to get the rematch ? 

Mr. Ixe WiiiamMs. Not particularly. No; I didn’t, because I had | 
gained quite a bit of weight, and I didn’t follow it out. 

Senator Keravuver. What is next, Mr. Bonomi? 
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Mr. Bonomi. You recall you had a few bouts in Los Angeles, Calif., 
do you not ? 
Mr. Ike WituiaMs. Yes; that is right. 
ght. Mr. Bonomi. While you were out there, did you have occasion to 
y tO} meet a person named Mickey Cohen ? 
dn’t Mr. Ike Witui1aMs. Yes; I met Mickey Cohen. 
Mr. Bonomi. How did you meet Mickey Cohen ? 
tly Mr. Ike Wits. I think I first met Mickey through the late 
“Bugsey” Siegel, I believe. 
Mr. Bonomi. You say “the late ‘Bugsey’ Siegel” ? 
Mr. Ixe Wiiiiams. Yes. 
Mr. Bonowtt. He was assassinated a few years ago in Los Angeles, 
It} was he not? 
Mr. Ike Witztams. That is right. 
Mr. Bonomt. He wasa big west coast racketeer ; is that right ? 
was) Mr. Ike Wittiams. Yes; that is right, Mr. Bonomi. 
_ Mr. Bonomi. Did you also meet Cohen through a fellow known as 
) Allen Smiley? 
ters; | = Mr. Ike Wiixtams. Yes; I did. 
' Mr. Bonomi. Allen Smiley was one of “Bugsey” Siegel’s henchmen, 
that | was he not ? 
| Mr. Ike Wuuiums. That is right. 
Mr. Bonomi. And Mickey Cohen’s henchman ? 


have | 


some Mr. Ixe Wiii1aMs. I have seen them together. I can’t say whether 
he was a henchman or not, Mr. Bonomi. 

, Mr. Mr. Bonomi. You knew your manager, Frank “Blinky” Palermo, 

et On § wasa friend of Cohen’s, did you not 

sand Mr. Ikm Witxtams. Well, I have seen them together; yes. 

: We Mr. Bonomi. At the time of your fight with Enrico Bolanos in 

3, 4, } Los Angles on July 21, 1949, did you receive any money from Mickey 

l. If} Cohen? 

lange Mr. Ike Wiis. Yes;. we had had some trouble out there and 
bo fight was called off. I had some trouble with Lou Costello at 
that time. 

a Cohen was my very good friend and there was a dispute over 

men 


something, so the fight was called off, and we had used up most of 
our money training, and so forth, so Mickey Cohen let. me have $1,000 
to a back, to buy a plane ticket with, to come back to New Jersey 
with. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, in those matehes that you had with Enrico 
Bolanos, did this Pennsylvania State athletic commissioner, Mr. 
Raines, travel to the bouts with “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Ike WitiaMs. He was out there on one or two occasions. Who 
he came with, I don’t remember, or I didn’t pay no attention to it, 
Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. You don’t recall whether Mr. Raines was on the tab, 
so to speak; that is, on Palermo’s tab? 

Mr. Ikm Wiuuiams. Well, he and Palermo were together. 

Mr. Bonomi. On those occasions? 

' Mr. Ike WitriaMs. Yes. 

Thad) Senator Keravver. I didn’t understand: Did you say you knew 
“Bugsey” Siegel also? 

Mr. Ixe Wriui1ams. Pardon me? 
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Senator Keravver. Did you say you also knew “Bugsey” Siegel ? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1aMs. I didn’t know him. I met him. I don’t know 
him. 

Senator Keravuver. You met him with Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Ike Wriuiams. No; I didn’t. 

Senator Keravver. Where did you meet him ? 

Mr. Ike WuiuraMs. I met him in a nightclub in Hollywood. 

Senator Keravver. All right. Anything else of Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Bonomi, are you through ? 

Mr. Bonomt. Let me ask you this, Mr. Williams: 


Cohen and Palermo, isn’t that TT 
Mr. Ike Wri1aMs. Well, y 
Mr. Bonomi. It is part of ‘the | business, i is that right ? 
Mr. Ike Writuiams. I wouldn’t say it is part of the business, Mr. 


club or something or to sporting events, and you just run into those 
fellows. 


game as conditions are now, is that right? 

Mr. Ike WuiiaMs. Around the boxing game especially ¢ 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Ike Wuuiams. Well, not particularly just boxing. Around | 
baseball games, I have seen them in baseball games, night clubs, | 
hockey games, basketball games. 

Mr. Bonomrt. But they are in the boxing game, too, isn’t that right! 

Mr. Ike WriataMs. Yes; definitely. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Dixon,do you have a brief question ? 

Mr. Drxon. Just one, sir. 

Mr. Williams, how do you feel about Palermo taking this money 
from you and you never getting it ? 

Mr. Ixe WitiiaMs. I wouldn’t want tosay, Mr. Dixon. 

Senator Kerauver. You wouldn’t want to what? 

Mr. Ixe Wuiui1ams. I wouldn’t want to say. I wouldn’t want 'to 
even answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean your language would be such 

Mr. Drxon. Are you bitter about it? 

Mr. Ixe WiuuiAMs. Pardon me? 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you would have to answer it in strong | 





a ag, 
KE Wiii1AMs. I would prefer not to answer it. Of course, 1} 
pecs t like it, but I would rather forget about. it, if it is all right with 


"Senate Keravver. All right. 
Mr. Drxon. Are you afraid of Mr. Palermo? 


reason to be afraid of him. 
Mr. Dixon. Have you ever sued him for the money ? 
Mr. Ike WurtaMs. Oh, I have thought about it.a thousand times. 
Mr. Drxon. You just haven't done it? 
Mr. Ike WiutaMs. That is right. 
Senator Keravuver. Senator Dirksen? 


POEL IV AIEEE IA i EI 


During a fight career, at least as boxing is conducted these days, a | 
fighter comes into frequent contact with hoodlums and racketeers like | 


en re 


Bonomi. They are doing a lot of traveling and they usually go to the | 


I 


Mr. Bonomi. But the hoodlums always seem to be around the boxing | 
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Mr. Ike Wuiuiams. No, I am not. Why'should [? I have no : 
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Senator Dirxsen. Did I understand you to say that your boxing 
days were over? 

Mr. Ixe Wiiuiams. Yes, they are. 

Senator Dirksen. You are 37 now? 

Mr. Ixe WiiiAMs. Thirty-seven. 

Senator Dirksen. I presume when a person’s boxing days are over, 
it is not altogether a matter of years, but of how he has conducted him- 
self, how he has trained, and whether he can go beyond that time, 
or is there some limit to this particular business that they regard as a 
time when a fighter has no more usefulness—32, 35, 37, 38 ? 

You are 37 ¢ 

Mr. Ike WittraMs. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you regard 37 as the limit of your capacity 
in that field just because you are 37 ? 

Mr. Ixp Wii14Ms. No, not particularly. Some fighters’ careers 
extend further than that. Others end earlier. Some fighters are 
finished when they are what—24, 25 years of age. Others go on until 
they are 40or45. Archie Moore is a good example, I think. 

Senator Dirksen. When did you have your last fight ? 

Mr. Ike WitxiaMs. In 1955, I believe. 

Senator Dirksen. In 1955? 

Mr. Ixe WituiaMs. Either 1954 or 1955. 

Senator Dirksen. That is5 years ago! 

Mr. Ixe WiruiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you were only 32 at that time? 

Mr. Ike Wuiu1aMs. That is right. 

Senator Dirxsen. Did you just consciously conclude that you were 
through so far as the ring was concerned at the age of 32? 

Mr. Ike Wuuaiams. Yes. I told you my shoulder was injured. 
That is what terminated my career. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought you said that after 6 or 7 months of 
medication, that shoulder came back into pretty good form ? 

Mr. Ike Wiii1ams. Well, it was, but I had gained a lot of weight 
and so forth, and actually I never, from 1951 until 1954 or 1955, when 
I boxed Beau Jack, I never really got into condition again. 

I went 3 or 4 years without getting in condition. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you give direction or instruction or advice to 
young fighters who may come to see you? Do you have any work in 
that field ? 

Mr. Ixe Wuiu1ams. No. Whenever I see a youngster that I feel I 

can be helpful to him, I am always too glad to do it. 
_ Senator Dirksen. Strictly as a neighborhood man, and if you, for 
instance, go to a gymnasium now and then, doubtless there are young- 
sters who see you and who say, “There is the former champ.” Tt 
would be natural to assume that they would like to strike up an ac- 
quaintance and talk to you and probably get some advice. 

Does that happen to you ? 

Mr. Ixe Wuirams. Sometimes. But usually I go to a gym, which 


_ is seldom, I don’t have anything to say, because a lot of times you 
go to try to help someone, and you get insulted. 


Senator Dirksen. Do you stay away from gymnasia all together ? 
Mr. Ike Wits. I go maybe once a month or not even once a 
month. Maybe twice a year I stop in a gymnasium. 
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Senator Dirxsen. They do not bother to come and talk to you about | 


your experience in the ring? 

Mr. Ike Witii1aMs. Oh, every day I am asked about that. 

Senator Dirksen. What advice do you give them ? 

Mr. Ike Wuuiams. My main advice to them is if they are going to 
fight, if they are going to fight, get in good condition and don’t take 
any fights unless you are in condition, because you are subject to be 
injured. 

Senator Dirxsen. I am thinking in terms of your experience as a 
fighter as related to your managers, your difficulties, all these things 
you have been disclosing to the committee this morning. 

Suppose a young man who is rather artful and quick with his dukes 
and has a wallop in both hands came up to you and said, “I think I'd 
like to be a professional fighter.” 

On the basis of what you have been through, would you tell him 
to go ahead ? 


Mr. Ixe Wiit1aMs. Yes, I would. Boxing has been very good to | 
me regardless of what I have now and what I have to show for it, 


boxing has been very good to me. 


And if I could go back to 1940, over any other profession it would 


be boxing again. 

Senator Dirksen. This is a wholly personal question, but how much 
did you have left of the million that you made? 

Mr. Ixe Writ1aMs. How much did I have left ? 


Senator Dirxsen. Yes. You indicated that you were beset with tax | 


troubles and payment of bills, and so forth. 

Mr. Ike Wiiui1aMs. Well, that is right. When I was injured in 
1951, at the time I had a small fortune. I had a smal] fortune. 

But I managed my money very badly, which is no fault of anybody. 
It is my own fault and no one else’s fault. I managed my affairs very 


badly. 


Senator Dirksen. So it was not really the fault of your managers 


then ? 
Mr. Ixe Witu1AMs. No, it wasn’t. 
Senator Dirksen. Such fortune as you had disappeared ? 


Mr. Ike Wiiu1ams. At the time I had two apartment houses and | 


I had several pieces of tangible property, good, valuable, sound 


property. 
But after I was injured, I started getting money and borrowing 


money on this and ultimately you know what happens when you} 


borrow money. 


Senator Dirksen. You started in at 16 and you had your last fight | 
at: age 32, so you have been boxing pretty steadily for a period of 16} 


years, and in that time you had different managers ? 

Mr. Ike Witurams. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. What recommendations do you have to make to 
the committee this morning, if any, as to what might be done to make 


this a more satisfactory diversion so far as the American public is 


concerned ? 


You are aware of the fact that youngsters watch TV and they get] 
notions about fighting and have great confidence. They can come} 


around and get your autograph. 
Mr. Ike Wiiutams. Yes. 
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Senator Dirksen. You see there is involved here a moral question 
along with everything else, and if these things persist, and if the 
public gets the notion that this is an unclean sport, they finally be- 
come rather cynical and let it go down the drain. 

That would be too bad because boxing is clean, manly art, a good 
diversion for our people; and to keep it in that frame, what sugges- 
tions do you have to make, discounting, of course, the one you made 
this morning where you said you were sorry you did not accept that 
rather substantial bribe. That one you can leave out because nobody 
could go along with that idea at all. 

But if this hearing is to have any usefulness, we ought to be able 
to express it in terms of either Federal legislation or some direction 
or advice to the State boxing commissions as to what they ought to do, 
if this sport needs some cleansing. 

Mr. Ixe Wiuiams. Yes. 

Well, I have one idea I think is a very good suggestion. You 
probably won’t go through with it and the managers, 1 am sure that 
they won’t like it, but I think that each boxing commissioner—Cleve- 
land does it now, the Cleveland Boxing Commission does it now— 
and that is: 

Don’t give the manager the entire purse. Give the manager his 
one-third and give the fighter his two-thirds. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there any other States that do that, or is Ohio 
the only one? 

Mr. Ike WituiaMs. I think Cleveland is the only one. 

Senator Dirksen. You keep saying Cleveland. 

Mr. Ixe Witi1amMs. Ohio, | am sorry. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is that the city Saige commission or the State 
commission ? 

Mr. Ixe Witu1aMs. Pardon me? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is the city commission. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the city commission in Cleveland, not the 
Ohio State Boxing Commission ? 

Mr. Ike Wrii1aMs. I am not sure. I am not sure, but I have had 
several fights in Cleveland. I have always boxed in Akron, but I 
don’t remember. But in Cleveland, I know—it must be just the 
Cleveland body because the manager can’t collect the fighter’s money 
there. They each collect their own purse, and I think it is a very 
good rule. 

Senator Dirksen. That would solve part of it, I suppose. 

Mr. Ixe Wits. Of course, even if that happened, the manager 
would still con the guys out, they would still con them out of the 
purse anyway. 

Senator Dirksen. On two occasions this morning you mentioned 
that in one instance your share was roughly $30,000 and in another 
case it was $30,400. Your manager told you he was having difficulties 
and needed the money, but you didn’t indicate whether you had ever 
contrived a settlement with your manager, and whether you ever got 
any of that money or whether you got a promissory note or whether 
you expected it at some future date. 

Mr. Ixe WiuiaMs. No. 

Senator Dirksen. You have no note to show for it? 

Mr. Ike Wits. No. 
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Senator Dirksen. A good many years have gone by? I say a good 
many years have gone by since? 

Mr. Ixe Wiuui4Ms. Yes, I heard you. 

Senator Dirksen. Have there been any efforts to settle with you 
and pay you? 

Mr. Ixe Wuiu1aMs. No, none whatsoever. 

Senator Dirxsen. Any part of it? 

Mr. Ike Wittiams. None whatsoever. 

Senator Dirksen. None whatsoever ? 

Mr. Ixe Wiis. No. 

Senator Dirxsen. So you have rather blithely forgotten about the | 
$60,000-odd and charged it off? 

Mr. Ixe Wiuuiams. Well, it is not $60,000-odd. It is not that 
much. 

Senator Dirksen. Would it be two-thirds of that? 

Mr. Ike Wuu1amMs. Two-thirds of that. : 

Senator Dirxsen. All right. 

Now, that was your earnings. Did you have to pay taxes on that? | 

Mr. Ixe Wu14Ms. I paid taxes on it; yes, I did. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you pay taxes on it? 

Mr. Ixe WriuiaMs. Yes; I did. 

Senator Dixsen. So you took a double burden that way by paying | 
taxes on it and not getting the money? 

Mr. Ike Wuuiams. That is one way of putting it, yes, you are | 
right. 

‘Senator Drexsen. You did nothing about it? 

Mr. Ike Wiuiams. Nothing but pay my taxes. 

Senator Dirxsen. You shouldn’t have difficulty finding work with 
a lot of people at that rate, if you are not a better collector than that, 
I might say. 

Mr. Ike Wiis. I guess you are right. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there other boxers whose attitudes and 
approaches are pretty much the same? 

Mr. Ike Wiis. I can’t speak for anyone else. 

Senator Dirksen. Just as hearsay or mee are there other man- 
agers who treat their fighters that way? : 

Mr. Ike Wruiams. I know several fighters who have been taken. | 
I wouldn’t care to say whom they are. j 

Senator Dirxsen. Do you think that under the State boxing com- : 
missions there ought to be some provision that when you have achieved 
a certain status in the boxing world, there be some compulsion that 
makes it possible for you to get a fi ht whether Mr. Palermo or —| } 
body else will not go along with the idea ? 

Mr. Ixe Wuutams. I definitely think so. 

Senator Dirksen. A compulsory rating that gives you some | 
stature ? 

Mr. Ix Wuaiams. Yes, I think that would be very good. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, Mr. Williams, where a fighter would | 
be judged on the basis of his ability rather than the contacts he has! 

Mr. Ike Wuutams. That is right, Mr. Bonomi. I think it is | 
very good idea. 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Kefauver left the 
hearing room.) 
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Mr. Ike Wiiuams. Actually, it is the fighters that need the help. 
It is not the managers. It is the fighters that need it. They are the 
ones that is victimized. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is right, and the fighters are the ones who are 
having their blood spilled, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ixe Wuu1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You never heard of a manager who had his blood 
spilled in the ring? 

Mr. Ixe Wuuiams. Oh, I am glad you said that. 

Mr. Bonomt. Sometimes they have their blood spilled outside the 
ring? 

Mr. [xp Witiams. That happens quite often. 

Senatot Dirksen. Mr. Williams, you indicated that from 1940 to 
1943, Mr. Goss was your manager. 

Mr. Ixe Witu1ams. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. And that after 1943, for a period of years Mr. 
Palermo was your manager. 

Mr. Ixe WitutaMs. No, from 1943 to 1946, it was Connie McCarthy. 

Senator Dirksen. Oh, and after that? 

Mr. Ike WititAmMs. From 1947 to 1952, it was Palermo. 

Senator Dirksen. Oh, yes. 

Did you drop Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. Ixe WiiataMs. Yes; I did. 

Senator Dirksen. You dropped him voluntarily ? 

Mr. Ike WiuiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Was there any pressure on you to drop him? 

Mr. Ixe Wituiams. No, there wasn’t, but the man was the best 
manager I had; maybe he was the best man in the business, I don’t 
know; but the man was a habitual sot, and instead of taking care of 
my business—he was earning himself $56,000 a year in my ye 
but he wasn’t satisfied. Heneglected me. 

And in England, in London, I told my wife, “When I am getting 
back to the States,” I said, “I am going to get another manager,” but 
he didn’t want to hear that. 

He said, “If you leave me, I’m going to put the guild on you.” 

That was their first case. That is when they did a pretty good job 
of tying me up. 
pene Dirksen. Were you compelled or pressured to drop Mr. 

TOSS ¢ 

Mr. Ixe Wriu1aMs. No; I wasn’t. 

Senator Dirxsen. Or did you do it voluntarily ? 

Mr. Ixe Wii1aMs. I did it on my own accord. 

Senator Dirksen. You mentioned something about carrying fights 
and by that you mean, I take it, that in your mind you feel that you 
could stop your opponent in 5 rounds but you let him go another 5 or 
another 4, or if it isa 15-round fight, let him go 6 or 7. You indicated 
that you would carry some fighters ? 

Mr. Ixe WituiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Could you name some of those for the record ? 

Mr. Ike Witaiams. Sir, with your permission, I wouldn’t want to. 

Senator Dirksen. All right, I won’t press the point. 

Mr. Ike Wri1aMs. Thank you. 
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Senator Dirxsen. I thought, if you cared to, it might be of interest 
to name some of them. 

Mr. Ixe Wiiuiams. No; I’d rather not. With your permission, 
I’d rather not. 

Senator Dirksen. I was curious as to who would come and tell you 
to carry a fighter for “X” number of dollars. 

Mr. Ixe WitrtaMs. No one would come and tell you, but they would 
come and maybe ask you, the fighter has come and the manager. 

Senator Dirksen. You said the opposing fighter was not the one 
who came to indicate that he ought to be carried. 

Mr. Ixe Wiiuiams. Usually it wouldn’t be the fighter because the 
fighter has too much pride. 

But usually it is his manager or some of the intermediaries or his 
trainer or someone or maybe he will carry it through a friend. 

But the fighter—it wouldn’t be the fighter. Some outsider. 

Senator Dirxsen. It wasn’t really a spirit of charity that made 
you carry a fighter, was it, if you could dispatch him in 2 rounds in- 
stead of going through 10 rounds of punishment, you would do it? 

You wouldn’t be impelled by charitable sentiments to let him stay 
on that long? 

Mr. Ike WiiutaMs. It wasn’t always just thinking about charity 
or anything, but sometimes you would get a rematch to fight the 
fellow again or sometimes you did it because maybe you are having 
trouble getting fights and the fellow fights you, you know, if you'll 
go along with him, so you do it for your own benefit as well. 

Senator Dirksen. Wasn’t it also, in part, perhaps, that money was 
wagered on how long a fighter would stay, how many points, so that 
if the betting was that he wouldn’t stay eight rounds, that would 
mean odds one way; or if he wouldn’t stay six rounds, the odds would 
be another way ? 

Mr. Ike WuuiAMs. You are absolutely right. The fighter is wrong 
there. You know, you are not supposed to do any betting either. 
So the fellow who is doing the wagering, he is wrong also. 

Senator Dirxsen. I haven’t pressed you on the names of those 
who may have been carried, but when you do or it was suggested 
that you carry a given fighter, and you felt that you knew in what 
round you could dispose of him, did you bet on your own fights? 

Mr. Ixe WrixiaMs. I have bet on myself on fights to win. 

Senator Dirksen. Substantially ? 

Mr. Ixe WuiuiaMs. Yes. I have bet on myself several times and 
sometimes, usually, most of the time, I bet to win by a knockout, win 
by a knockout, but I have bet to win and I have lost that also. 
Senator Dirksen. Is it customary for managers to bet on the fights, 
too? 

Mr. Ike Wiiuiams. Managers bet sometimes on the fights. 

Senator Dirksen. Do they bet heavily ? 

Mr. Ike WuiuiaMs. Yes; they do. 

Senator Dirksen. It is speculative, of course, as to how much 
money changes hands on a fight. Would you have any estimate of 
the amount of money that there has been wagered upon any given 
fight ? 
™ Mr. Ixe. Wuuiams. I know one manager that bet $100,000 on his 

ght. 
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Senator Dirksen. One man? 

Mr. Ike WititaMs. One manager. 

Senator Dirksen. One manager? 

Mr. Ike Wuiu1ams. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Then it is conceivable in the betting parlors of 
the country, because even though people do not attend the fights, they 
go and lay bets—— 

Mr. Ixe Wittiams. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen (continuing). That millions of dollars are wa- 
gered on a fight? 

Mr. Ike Wix1aMs. Not millions, no. 

Senator Dirksen. Not millions? 

Mr. Ike WiiuiaMs. No. 

Senator Dirksen. Not even on a championship fight? 

Mr. Ike WitiaMs. Millions? Maybe so, I don’t know. Maybe so. 
Across the country? Yes, maybe so. 

Senator Dir«sen. If you fight in Philadelphia, you know that 
there will be money laid in Miami, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles? 

Mr. Ike Witu1ams. That is right. 

Senator Drrxsen. Everywhere. 

You would say that wouldn’t add up to millions? 

Mr. Ike WittramMs. Maybe you are right. <A big fight, yes, maybe 
50. 
Senator Dirksen. Take the recent fight between Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Johansson, 15 rounds, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ixe Wrix1AMs. That was Fullmer, I believe. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. Isn’t it your notion that millions 
may have been wagered on that fight? 

Mr. Ike Wiuaiams. A big championship fight, I would say yes to 
a fight like that. 

Senator Dirxsen. If it is not a clean game, according to Hoyle, 
and if as the fighters climb in between the ropes they don’t do their 
best and they are free from pressure and free from bribe offers, it is 
something of an imposition on an American when in good faith he 
watches those fights, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ike Wriu1aMs. Yes; it is; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Williams, we thank you. We thank you for 
your ready and candid responses to questions this morning. 

Mr. Ike Wiiu1ams. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wiittams. Mr. Chairman, we have several exhibits pertaining 
to Mr. Ike Williams. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you want to present those for the record ? 

Mr. Drxon. 37 will be the first exhibit number. 

Mr, WiuraMs. The ring record of Ike Williams. The contract be- 
tween Ike Williams and Frank Palermo dated 15 March 1947. There 
are three together. 

(Exhibit No. 37, the ring record, may be found on p. 1601.) 

Mr. Drxon. Make those contracts No. 38. 

(Exhibit No. 38 may be found on p. 1062.) 

Mr, Wuu1aMs. All contracts are executed with Palermo, the 15th of 
March of 1947; December 5 of 1949; and the New York contract with 
Palermo signed August 27, 1948. 
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Senator Dirksen. Without objection those will all be entered in 
the record under the corresponding numbers. 

Who will be the first witness this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Bernard Glickman. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is Mr. Glickman in the room? 

Mr. Bonomi. He will be here at 2 p. m., sir. He will be the first 
witness. 

Senator Dirksen. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock, 

(Whereupon at 12:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Bonomi, whom do you wish to call first ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may we call Bernard Glickman, please. 

Senator Kerauver. Come around, Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Chairman, may I mention before Mr. Glickman 
is sworn, Mr. Jack Saunders of the Pennsylvania State Athletic Com- 
mission was kind enough to accept an invitation to appear before the 
subcommittee. I did want to put him on as a witness before Ike Wil- 
liams appeared. Unfortunately, however, like many of us, includin 
myself, Mr. Saunders was held up by the snowstorm. However, I did 
want to bring this to the chairman’s attention because Mr. Saunders 
was kind enough to appear here and come all the way from Philadel- 
phia and foeolee his other duties for today. 

Senator Keravuver. We appreciate it. Where is Mr. Saunders? 
We glad to have you here, and maybe we will get to hear you after 
a while. 

Mr. Glickman, you stand up, please, sir. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you, God ? 

Mr. Guicxman. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, you have a distinguished-looking 
attorney with you. 

Mr. Gotp. Yes. My name is Eugene Gold, 66 Court Street, Brook- 

lyn, N.Y. 
"Before we start, Senator, may I express my apologies for not being 
able to appear here on Friday as eeanien Unfortunately, I was 
engaged on the trial and the jury returned with a verdict on Friday 
afternoon. That was the reason for my inability to appear. 

Senator Keravver. It did upset our schedule, but we understand 
those things. 

Mr. Gotp, Thank you very much. 

Senator Keravuver. We are glad to accommodate you. 

We are glad to hear your lawyer went to trial. Did you win the 
case 4 

Mr. Gotp. The verdict was not guilty, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Which side were you on ? 

Mr. Goxtp. Defendant. [Laughter.] 
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TESTIMONY OF BERNARD GLICKMAN, NEW YORK, N.Y.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY EUGENE GOLD, ATTORNEY 


Senator Keravuver. You are Mr. Bernard Glickman ? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your address, Mr. Glickman ? 

Mr. Guickman. 2908 West Farwell Avenue, New Chicago, Ill. 

Senator Keravuver. Howold are you ! 

Mr. GuickMAN. 40 years old. 

Senator Keravuver. Are you a native of Illinois? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How much education have you, Mr. Glickman ? 

Mr. GuickmMan. High school. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did you go to high school ? 

Mr. Giickman. Marshall High School in Chicago, Ill. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you married, do you have a family ? 

Mr. GLIickMAN. Yes, sir; two children. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you first start in connection with 
boxing in any capacity ¢ 

Mr. GuickmMan. Around 1950. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do before that time ? 

Mr. Guickman. I was manufacturing awnings and building homes 
in Chicago. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you have a company or just under your 
own name ? 

Mr. Guickman. The tradename Kool Vent Awning Co. 

Senator Kerauver. Cool Vent? 

Mr. GuickMaAN. K-o-o-] V-e-n-t Awning Co. 

Senator Kerauver. Was that a successful business ? 
Mr. GuickMaAN. It was a successful business; yes, sir. 
Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi, you may proceed. 


_ Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Glickman, are you presently a licensed manager 
in the State of Tlinois? 


Mr. Guickman. I believe I am; yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Bonomt. How long have you managed boxers in that State and 
in other jurisdictions ? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, probably since 1951. 

Mr. Bonomi. What are the names of boxers whom you presently 
manage ¢ 

Mr. Giickman. I presently do not manage any fighters right now. 
_Mr. Bonomi. At one time were you the comanager, with Edward 
Yawitz of St. Louis, of Virgil Akins, the former welterweight 
champion ? 

Mr. Grickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you also the comanager, with Edward Yawitz 
of St. Louis, of Jesse Bowdry, a light heavyweight fighter? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you manage, yourself, Bobby Boyd, a middle- 
weight fighter ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Del Flanagan, a middleweight fighter? 

Mr. Gucxman. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bonomi. Johnny Holman, a heavyweight fighter / 
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Mr. GuickMan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bonomrt. Will you state to the subcommittee how you got into 
the boxing business? 

Mr. GuickMANn. Well, I was sponsoring a softball team in Chicago, 
and the manager of my softball team had one of his friends, a boxer, 
and we used to go to the Marigold Gardens in Chicago, probably 
about 15 years when Irv Schoenwald and Jack Began were boxing 
there, and he came to me and said that this boxer couldn’t get a fight 
there because it was always a problem, because every time he fought 
there was a riot, with his friends. So Schoenwald decided he couldn’t 
fight for him no more. So I sought out Mr. and Mrs. Schoenwald 
and told them I would be responsible. There would be no riots and 
anything else. 

I took over the fighter, Tony Licassa. He was a four-rounder pre- 
liminary fighter. That was my first experience in boxing. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that there were riots at some of these matches, 
Mr. Glickman ? 

Mr. Guicxman. No; it wasn’t riots, but they were so enthusiastic 
for him that there would be loud noise, and Schoenwald didn’t want 
it, and he was a preliminary fighter. So he just wouldn’t let him 
fight no more; but nothing serious. 

Mr. Bonomi. At the time that you started managing boxers, were 
you connected with this Kool Vent Co. ? 

Mr. GuickMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was quite a successful business; was it not? 

Mr. Guickman. I would like to have it back now. 

Mr. Bonomi. During the entire period that you managed boxers, 
you were the president of the Kool Vent Awning Co.; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were quite successful, were you not, in securing 
bouts for your fighters during that period ? 

Mr. GuickmaNn. Which period is that? 

Mr. Bonomi. From the time you started managing until at least 
1958. 

Mr. Guickman. I would say reasonably so; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. in fact, on March 23 of 1958, in Chicago, there was | 
a testimonial dinner for you where you were named the outstanding | 
manager of 1957; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Guickman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was 2 days after you received a subpena to appear 
before the New York County grand jury ? : 

Mr. GuickMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it a fact, Mr. Glickman, that your fighters have 
appeared on television over 40 times in bouts promoted by the IBC! 

Mr. GuickMan. Very possible. I never counted them. 

Mr. Bonomi. A great number of times ? 

Mr. GuickmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Most of those fights were televised from the Chicago 
area; did they not? | 

Mr. GuickMan. Most of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know this person who has been mentioned | 
before the subcommittee many, many times, Mr. Frankie Carbo? 
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Mr. GLIicKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. GuickMaANn. Between 1953 and 1954; 1 am not positive. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say you met him about 1953 or so; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grickman. Around that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. So you have known Mr. Carbo since around 1953; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Guickman. Approximately ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was about the time when you started managing 
fighters ? 

“Mr. Guickman. N o,sir. Istarted around 1951 with all preliminary 
fighters. 

aa Bonomi. About 1953 you started managing main-event fighters; 
did you not ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. When did you manager your first main-event fighter ? 

Mr. Guickman. I think it was around 1955. 

Mr. Bonomi. Under what circumstances did you first meet Frankie 
Carbo? 

Mr. Guickman. I met him, if I recall it properly, over at Dempsey’s 
Restaurant in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Carbo at a table at Jack Dempsey’s Restau- 
rant in New York? 

Mr. Gurickman. I don’t really recall the exact thing, but I think he 
was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall stating before the New York County 
grand jury, when you testified there, that Carbo was seated at a table 
with Jack Kearns ! 

Mr. Gotp. Senator, I would most respectfully object to any inquir 
concerning the grand jury testimony of this witness in New Toe 
County unless the witness is furnished with a copy of his grand jury 
testimony in advance of the questions being asked. 

Senator Kerauver. It is being used, Mr. Gold, to try and refresh 
his recollection. I suppose that it is fair to ask in these cases that Mr. 
Bonomi read the questions and answers as they appear in the record. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall on April 22 of 1958 being asked the 
following questions and making the following answers before the 
New York County grand jury: 

How did you come to meet him ? 


Meaning Carbo. 


Answer. Well, my first trip to New York must have been about 4 years ago 
I met him at Dempsey’s Restaurant. 

Question. Through whom? 

Answer. Well, there was Lester Bromberg was there from the paper, Jim 
Gallagher, Jack Kearns, Jack Dempsey, and I just walked in. 


Do you recall being asked those questions and making those 
answers ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that the fact? Were Kearns, Lester Bromberg, 
and a person named Gallagher at the table? 


Mr. Gucxman. I don’t know who Jim Gallagher is. Jim 
Gallagher? 
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Mr. Bonomi. Yes. But Jack Kearns was there in any case; was 
he not? 

Mr. GuickMaAn. There were a lot of fight managers there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. After that first meeting, you saw Carbo quite fre- 
quently ; did you not? 

Mr. GuickMan. Not immediately after. But I did meet him quite 
frequently ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. On those occasions when you would meet with him 
or see him, he would usually be in the company of people in the fight 
game; would he not % 

Mr. Guickman. Well, I can’t recall that right now, Mr. Bonomi. 
I did meet him very frequently. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that there was a bout on October 20 of 
1954 between Kid Gavilan and Johnny Saxton for the world’s welter- 
weight championship ? 

r. Grickman. I don’t know the date, but I remember the match 
a clearly. 
r. Bonomr. That was a bout in Philadelphia; was it not? 
Mr. Guickman. That is right. 
Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall stating, in an interview with the sub- 















committee staff on September 27 of this year, that you made a guaran- | 


tee to Gavilan of $40,000 in connection with that bout? 


Mr. Guickman. I don’t think those were my exact words. I don’t | 


recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. What were your exact words? Did you make such 
a guarantee ? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, if I recall it correctly, Mr. Bonomi, I had 
met Mr. Palermo, and he had come into Chicago, or I was in Phila- 
delphia—I don’t know exactly—and he told me that he had guaran- 
teed, he had to guarantee Gavilan $40,000, and that he was getting 
80 percent of the total receipts, and that he wasn’t sure the total 
receipts would equal $60,000 because he had a great deal of train- 
ing expenses and everything else. And at that time I was a sub- 
stantial businessman, and he approached me on the idea that if I 


would tell him, that if there was a ne short that I would give it | 


to him, that he would be able to make that guarantee, and, in return 
for that, I would be able to make $15,000 or $20,000 providing Saxton 
won and made some money. That was the circumstance of that 
guarantee. 

Mr. Bonomr. So, in other words, Mr. Glickman, you guaranteed 
that Kid Gavilan would receive at least $40,000; is that right? 

Mr. Guiickman. No. I think Palermo guaranteed that. I am not 
positive of that. But I told you what Palermo told me. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you stood by to put up the money, did you not, 
in case the guarantee was not met? 

Mr. Guicxman. At that time it was a championship match, and 
I wanted to work my way into boxing, and I thought it was a good 
deal and I did it, I guaranteed it at that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was at the request of “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Grickman. That is right. 


Mr. Bono. Did you receive any money as the result of standing by 


on that guarantee ? 
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Mr. Guickman. Well, as I recall the thing, when the fight was over, 
I think he told me, I am not positive about this, that he received ap- 
proximately $50,000 total, of which Gavilan got $40,000, and the 
rest went for expenses. So there was no profit or any money avail- 
able. That was the outcome of that particular thing, if I can recall 
the facts properly. 

Mr. Bonomi. So you are stating that you did not receive any money ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. For standing by with regard to that particular bout? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Not at that time, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, did it come to your attention in connec- 
tion with that bout that a man named Murray “Tex” Pelte received a 
$2,000 commission ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know this man Murray Pelte? 

Mr. GuickMAN. i might have met him. I am not postive. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that on September 12 of 1956, Carmen 
Basilio fought Johnny Saxton in Syracuse, N.Y., for the world wel- 
terweight championship ? 

Mr. Guickman. I remember the match; I don’t know the date. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall that the managers of Basilio—that is, 
the on-the-record managers—were DeJohn and Netro? 

Mr. Guickman. I understood that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Of course, there has been testimony here that they 
were controlled by this man Frankie Carbo. 

Do you recall that Mr. Palermo was the manager of record of 
Johnny Saxton ? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Bonomi. But he did not appear as the licensed manager in that 
bout. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Guickman. I wouldn’t know, sir. I wasn’t at the fight and 
I just saw it on television. 

Mr. Bonomt. In connection with that bout, did you secure a man- 
ager’s license to manage Johnny Saxton ? 

Mr. Grickman. Me? No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you know there has been testimony before the sub- 
committee, that Norman Rothschild, the promoter of that bout, had 
to give $10,000 to Gabe Genovese in order to secure the bout? 

Mr. Guiickman. I heard that; I was in the room. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know there has been testimony that Netro and 
DeJohn had to shell out to this fellow Genovese in order to secure 
the match for Basilio? 

Mr. Guicxman. I heard that, yes, sir. 

Mr Bonomt. Is it a fact with regard to this bout that you received 
part of the earnings of “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Guickman. It’s very possible. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it a fact that you received $9,405.21 from Palermo’s 
share of the Johnny Saxton bout with Basilio? 

Mr. GuickMan. Very possible. 

Mr. Bonomi. Aren’t you sure? 

Mr. Grickman. No, I am only sure of the total amount that I re- 
celved during the year. 
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Mr. Bonomi. During the year of 1956 do you recall that you were 
artners with Frank “Blinky” Palermo in the management of Johnny 
Saxton ? 

Mr. GuickMAN. No, I wasn’t no partners with him; absolutely not. 

Mr. Bonomi. You received anual of the manger’s earnings of 
Frank Palermo during the year of 1956, did you not ! 

Mr. Guickman. That generated from that 1954 agreement. Its no 
different than if you buy a building and someone else intercedes and 
they get a commission for it. I mean I have no—I was not a partner 
of Frankie Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. How much do you say you received during 1956 from 
Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. It was a little over $14,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Mr. Palermo filed a 1099 tax form 
in connection with that:transfer of money to you ? 

Mr. Gop. Senator, it seems to me that the best evidence, whether 
Mr. Palermo filed such a form, would be the form itself, not Mr. 
Glickman’s opinion as to whether he did or did not file it. 

Mr. Bonomi. We have that, Mr. Gold. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, let us see what it says. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Glickman, in order to refresh your recollection, 
I want to show you a U.S. information return for the calendar year 
of 1956, which states that Frank Palermo during that year paid you, 
Bernard Glickman, care of the Kool Vent Co., Chicago, Il, 
$14,889.89. 

Senator Keravuver. Is there any dispute about that? 

Mr. GuickMAN. No dispute. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Now I want to show you, in order to further refresh 
your recollection, a receipt dated March 14, 1956, which reads as 
follows: 

Received of Frank Palermo $5,484 or 25 percent of manager Palermo’s gross 
cut from the Saxton-Basilio fight. 

(Signed) Brernarp GLICKMAN. 
and ask you whether that refreshes your recollection as to whether 
you were partners with Mr. Palermo in the management of Johnny 
Saxton, 

Senator Keravver. Show it to him. 

[ Document shown to witness. ] 

Senator Kerauver. Let us proceed. We have a long way to go. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Glickman, has your memory been refreshed as to 
whether or not you were partners with Frank “Blinky” Palermo in 
the management of Johnny Saxton in the Basilio-Saxton bout in 
Syracuse, N.Y. in 1956? 

Mr. GuickmaNn. No, sir, I never was a partner on Johnny Saxton 
with Frank Palermo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you receive $5,484.68 on March 14 of 1956, and 
does it state in the receipt for that money “25 percent of manager 
Palermo’s gross cut from the Saxton-Basilio fight.” ¢ 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Bonomi, I received the $14,889. How and 
where and when I can’t recall since 1956. I received the money. 
Senator Krerauver. Make these receipts an exhibit. 
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(Exhibit No. 39 may be found in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, you say it wasn’t a partnership. 
What do you call the arrangement between you and Palermo? 

Mr. Guickman. In 1954, when I made that guarantee, I had all 
good intentions of making a profit. Perhaps I was right or wrong in 
trying to do it. That is not the point. I didn’t receive nothing in 
1955. I had asked him about it, and he said, well, he lost his first 
match, he didn’t make any money, and he didn’t have this, and ex- 
penses, and one thing and another, and along in 1956 I received it. 
If I didn’t receive it, it wouldn’t have made much difference either. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean in consideration of your so-called 
guarantee of 1954, you received a percentage of Mr. Palermo’s com- 
mission’in years after that? 

Mr. Guickman. It wasn’t, to my knowledge, based on any per- 
centage. It was based on around $15,000 I was supposed to get from 
him in lieu of the guarantee. 

Senator Kerauver. You just thought it was a payment on account? 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. I didn’t know anything about any 
percentages or part of any fighter. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, read what the receipt says. 

Mr. Bonomi. There are two receipts here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. They are all part of exhibit 39. 

Mr. Bonomi. (reading) : 

Marcu 14, 1956. 

Received of Frank Palermo $5,484.68, 25 percent of manager Palermo’s gross 
cut from Saxton-Basilio fight. 

(Signed) BERNARD GLICKMAN. 

That is signed by Bernard Glickman, although on the photostatic 
copy thereof his signature is indistinct. But our subcommittee in- 
vestigator knows that it was signed by Bernard Glickman. 

Senator Kerauver. What does the other receipt say # 

Mr. Bonomi. The second receipt is dated September 12 of 1956: 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1956. 

Received of Frank Palermo $9,405, 25 percent of manager Palermo’s gross 
cut from Saxton-Basilio fight. 

(Signed) BERNARD GLICKMAN. 

Incidentally, with regard to that second amount of money, $9,000, 
that evidently is from a rematch between Saxton and Basilio, which 
took place in Chicago, Il. ; is that correct ? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. 1 don’t know. If you say so—I don’t know, Mr. 
Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you deny, Mr. Glickman, that you signed both 
of these receipts, the receipt of March 14, 1956, and the receipt of 
September 12, 1956? 

r. GuickMaN. I don’t recall signing any receipts. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you deny that you were “Blinky” Palermo’s 
partner 

Mr. Gricxman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomt. Just one moment—in the management of Johnny 
Saxton during the year of 1956 ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you deny that you received money from Palermo, 
$14,000-and-some-odd cents. 

Mr. GuickMaN. No, sir; I do not. 
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Mr. Bonomi. From Mr. Palermo’s earnings as the manager of 
Johnny Saxton ? 

Mr. Guickman. No; I don’t deny receiving the money. 

Mr. Bonomi. I didn’t ask that, Mr. Glickman. I asked you whether 
you denied receiving that as a cut from Palermo’s share of Saxton’s 
earnings. 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t really remember how I got it or what I 
asked him for. I received the money. I’m telling you that. That 
goes back 5, 6 years ago. I don’t recall the circumstances of fights. 
I knew I wasn’t no part of Saxton; that I am telling you definitely. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, in the face of these receipts which 
you have been shown, Mr. Glickman, you deny that you received any 
share of Palermo’s manager’s cut from Saxton’s fights during the 
year of 1956; is that correct? 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Bonomi, I am not denying or affirming. I said 
I received the money. 

Mr. Bonomi. You don’t know what you received it for ? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t recall the circumstances. Let’s stop it there. 
I don’t recall the circumstances. It’s 6 years ago. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Bonomi, I think the receipts speak for 
themselves. He does not remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you receive this money from Palermo by check or 
in cash ? 

Mr. Guicxman. Cash. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you turn over any of this $14,000 to Frankie 
Carbo? 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Bonomi, if Mr. Carbo was to get any of that 
money, Palermo could have given it to him directly. I didn’t turn a 
penny over to Mr. Carbo. It was a business deal. It was, maybe, a 

ad business deal, and maybe I shouldn’t have done it. It was a 
business deal. At that time maybe I was naive; I have grown up 
since. 

Senator Keravver. In 1956 you were naive? 

Mr. Guickman. I just probably got my first main-go fight at that 
time. I was no fight manager at that time. All together, I was a 
fight manager of any prominence probably a year and half total. 

Mr. Bonomi. You didn’t become a fight manager of any prominence 
until you got to know Frankie Carbo well; is that right? 

Mr. GuickmaNn. Coincidental; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Coincidental, but they happened at the same time; is 
that right ? 

Mr. GuickmMAN. No; I wouldn't say that. 

Mr. Bonomi. What do you say ? 

Mr. Guickman. I said I became a fight manager of prominence 
around 1956-57. I met Carbo in 1953. 

Mr. Bonomi. You got to know him better about 1957 ? 

Mr. Guickman. I got to know him well in 1954 and 1955, too, and 
I didn’t have any fighters of any kind. Bobby Boyd had about 40 
preliminary fights before he was able to have a main go. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated before the subcommittee, I believe, that 
Eddie Yawitz was the comanager of Jesse Bowdry. 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Bowdry was a light-heavyweight fighter; is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Guickman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know the man who appeared before the sub- 
committee on Friday, named John Vitale? 

Mr. GuickmMan. I| have met him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Under what circumstances did you meet this man 
Vitale? 

Mr. Guickman, At the fights at the St. Louis Arena. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know him as a close friend of your partner, 
Eddie Yawitz? 

Mr. Gpickman. No; I did not. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know him as a friend of “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Guickman. No; I donot. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you see Mr. Vitale on a number of occasions? 

Mr. =e Only probably at fights is all I ever recall seeing 
Mr. Vitale. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who was he with when you would see him at fights? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t know. I just walked by: “Hello, how are 
you,” and that is it. He seemed to know everybody at the fights, too. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who introduced you to Mr. Vitale? 

Mr. GuickMan. I don’t recall that. That must be back in maybe 
1955, somewhere around then. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Vitale receive any part of the earnings of Jesse 
Bowdry ¢ 

Mr. GuickMAN. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, if he did receive it, it would be through 
Mr. Yawitz, your partner ? 

Mr. Guickman, You are saying that; I am not. I have nothing 
to do with that. 

per Bonomi. You are saying you did not give it to him; is that 
right ¢ 
: Mr. GuickMan. I don’t think Yawitz did either, but I can’t talk for 
awitz. 

Mr. Bonomi. To get back to Mr. Carbo, Mr. Glickman, is it a fact 
that after you started getting TV bouts, Carbo used to show up like a 
lost penny at every fight? 

Are you refusing to answer that question ? 

Mr. GuickMaANn. Was that a question or a statement ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That was a question, based on your testimony before 
the New York County grand jury. 

Mr. GuickMan. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. He showed up like a lost penny; is that right? 

Mr. GiickMan. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. I am not clear about that. You mean every 
time you had a fight, he would show up? 

Mr. GuiickMANn. Well, he just was at the fights, Senator. So I just 
used the expression that he showed up like a lost penny, if Mr. Bonomi 
has the testimony. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you say he showed up like a lost penny at the 
fights, you don’t mean he was in the arena, do you? 

Mr. GuickMaAN. No; I never saw him in the arena. 
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Mr. Bonomt. When you saw him, it used to be in hotel rooms and 
other places like that in the town where a particular fight took place; 
is that right? 

Mr. Guickman. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, by the way, Mr. Glickman, describi 
Mr. Carbo at one time as kind of a good-will ambassador for boxing? 

Mr. Guicxman. I honestly felt at that time; I think the facts since 
that time prove I am right. 

Mr. Bonomi. That he is a good-will ambassador of boxing? 

Mr. Guickman. That was my honest opinion. I mean you didn’t 
take it, but that was it, and I think the testimony at this hearing has 
proved me out right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Whose good will? Mr. Norris’ “good will”? Mr. 
Norris, you know, has testified before this subcommittee that he had 
to give good-will payments to Mr. Carbo. Is that what you mean 
by a “good will ambassador” ? 

Senator Keravuver. What does he mean by “good will ambassador”? 

Mr. Guickman. What I term at the time as “good will ambassador,” 
that Mr. Carbo seemed to come around to the fights, and if there were 
any complaints, or anything that wasn’t right, he always seemed to 
know the answers to everything. He appeared to me he had a pipe- 


line with Mr. Norris. I didn’t know at the time. 

Senator Keravver. That he had a what? 

Mr. Guickman. A pipeline, like he could get in to get all the in- 
formation from him. At that time I really didn’t know, as I say. 
Since then I have carefully followed the hearings and I can see a lot 
of things today that I didn’t see before. 


Mr. Bonomi. Well, Mr. Glickman 

Senator Kerauver. Before you came to the hearings here, you 
truly thought he was an ambassador of good will? 

Mr. Grickman. Well, in 1956 and 1957, yes, that was the only ex- 
pression I knew, that he always wanted to do things and help every- 
thing out as far as the fights were concerned. 

Mr. Bonomt. Speaking about the IBC, Mr. Glickman, do you know 
that there has been testimony by Truman Gibson, the ex-president 
of the IBC, that you were Carbo controlled? Do you know that? 

Mr. GuickMaN. I read it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Being a manager of great experience with the IBC, 
did you feel that the IBC was influenced by this man Carbo? 

Mr. GrickmMan. From the testimony, definitely. 

Mr. Bonomt. On the basis of your own personal experience, did you 
feel that Mr. Carbo was influencing the IBC ? 

Mr. Grickman. What do you mean “influencing”? In what way! 

Mr. Bonomt. You say he had a pipeline, or seemed to have a pipe- 
line, into the IBC, did you not? 

Mr. Guickman. At that time I thought so, yes; and I think the 
testimony bears me out now. 

Mr. Bonomt. So this man Carbo apparently had some kind of al- 
liance with the IBC; is that right? 

Mr. Guickman. That was my opinion at that time; yes. What it 
was, I didn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. What would be your chances of getting a bout with 
the IBC if you didn’t know Frankie Carbo? 
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Mr. Gotp. Senator, I am wondering if we are going to engage in 
all kinds of speculation. It seems to me that this is pure speculation 
and a matter of guesswork. There is absolutely no foundation for sub- 
stantiating the witness’ opinion one way or the other. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gold, we are not in a courtroom. If he has 
an opinion about it, let him express it. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, I would like the record to show 
that Mr. Glickman actually knew whether there was a pipeline. If he 
is only testifying from what he believes, which is quite speculative in 
character, I think he ought to be qualified to say, “Well, what do you 
know.” 

Mr. Ronomt. I will do that, Senator. 

You were on very friendly terms with Mr. Norris; were you not? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t think anybody was on friendly terms with 
Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew Mr. Norris well, whether it was a friendly 
relationship or not; is that correct ? 

Mr. GuickMan. No. I knew him. 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew Truman Gibson; did you not? 

Mr. Guickman. To my sorrow; yes. 

Senator Dirksen. How well did you know these gentlemen? Did 
you see them frequently or deal with them frequently ? 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Norris you didn’t see frequently ; Mr. Gibson, 
yes. He was in Chicago, and when he was in town, I would say, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. You say you knew Mr. Gibson to your sorrow? 

Mr. Grickman. Well, if I didn’t meet Mr. Gibson I probably 
wouldn’t have been in the fights, and I would have been much better 
off today, much better off. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say if you didn’t meet Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. GLicKMAN. Well, I mean, using him as an expression, for 
fights, for the IBC, fights:as a whole, as an expression. 

Mr. Bonomi. You feel that you shouldn’t have gone in this fight 
business at all; is that right? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Positively; yes, sir. I have paid a very severe 
penalty, with my reputation, my business, my family. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, Mr. Glickman, you testified in 1958 be- 
fore the New York County grand jury; did you not ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes; I did. 

Ree Bonomi. That was in a case involving Frankie Carbo; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. GrickMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall at that time stating that you were going 
to get out of the boxing business ? 

Mr. Guickman. I did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. What happened? After April of 1958, when you 
testified and stated that You wanted to get out of the boxing business, 
you continued as one of the leading managers in boxing. 

_ Mr. Guickman. Well, I don’t agree with that. But the reason for 
it was, my misfortune, for Akins to win the championship, and then 


that forced me to stay in. If he didn’t win it, I would have been 
out then. 


Mr. Bonomi. Who forced you to stay in? 
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Mr. Guickman. Well, nobody forced me to stay in. I said, by 
Akins winning the championship I thought it meant a lot of money, 
My business was then practically in the final stages of being out of 
business; so, when Akins did win the SrRREOnSH which was right 
after or probably during the grand jury meeting, I stayed in for the 
financial return. I never did go into boxing ever expecting to make 
5 cents, but it wound up that way. 

Mr. Bonomi. In other words, you stayed in in order to make a 
buck; is that right ? 

Mr. Guickman. When Akins won the championship, yes, sir. I 
thought I could. But he lost it right away, and that was the end 
of that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let’s get back to this pipeline between Carbo and the 
IBC. You knew Mr. Gibson; is that right? 

Mr. GuickmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. He has testified he did. 

Mr. Bonomr. You knew Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Gotp. I think we have been over it, Senator. 

Mr. Bonomi. I would just like to go over it once more because there 
have been quite a few questions and answers since that time. 

You knew Mr. Carbo, did you not? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were, perhaps, the leading manager in the 
Chicago area? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t know. I think there was only one other 
manager. 

Mr. Bonomi. Of any prominence? 

Mr. Guickman. Of anybody. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were in a rather unique position to know any 
relationship between Mr. Carbo and the IBC, were you not? 

Mr. Guicxman. Nothing ever happened in Chicago of any conse- 
quence. Chicago was as dead a town as there was. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated or you speculated, I believe, that there 
was a pipeline between Frank Carbo and the IBC. Is that just 
speculation or 

Mr. Guickman. Now, Mr. Bonomi, that is speculation. 

Mr. Bonomi. Or is that based on*your own personal knowledge? 

Mr. GuickMan. I told you, and I told you, I believe, in the grand 
jury that I thought there was some connection. I didn’t know what 
it was. Since these hearings, we have all found out what it was, and 
I and everyone else. I did not know at that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. You certainly knew in 1958 that this man Carbo 
exerted a great influence over the boxing industry, did you not? 
Mr. Guickman. I don’t know what you mean by “influence.” 





Mr. Bonomi. He certainly was a power to be reckoned with in the | 


boxing industry in 1958 when you testified before the grand jury. 

Mr. GuickmMaAn. All I testified is that he Was around all the fights 
and seemed to know everybody connected with it. What the connec- 
tion was I did not know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury that in your meetings with Carbo he advised you concern- 
ing hundreds of matches ? 

Mr. Guicxman. I didn’t have hundreds of matches. If I used that 
expression, it probably was the wrong expression. 
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But, yes, in my getting friendly with Mr. Carbo, I found out he 
did know a great deal about fighters. He knew a t deal about 
styles. He knew a great deal about, within a thousand dollars of what 
a bout would draw in California or anywhere else. He was a student 
of boxing; yes, he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was a student of boxing ? 

Mr. GuickmMan. I would say so, in my opinion, at that time. I 
really felt he did know a lot about fighters. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Carbo ever a professional boxer, to your 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Buickman. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he ever a professional trainer ? 

Mr. Guickman. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was he ever a licensed manager ? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. I don’t really know. 

Mr. Bonomr. By the way, you knew Carbo since 1953, and you cer- 
tainly knew him up until the time he went to jail in 1959. What was 
his occupation during that period ? 

Mr. GuickMan. I wouldn’t have the slightest idea. 

Mr. Bonomi. You mean you knew this man for 6 years and you 
didn’t know what his occupation was? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. He wasn’t the type that would go around telling 
anybody what his occupation was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where did he live? 

Mr. Grickman. He never told anybody that, either. 

Mr. Bonomi. This man was quite secretive ? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Bonomt. But, nevertheless, he did advise you concerning hun- 
dreds of matches? 

Mr. Grickman. I didn’t have hundreds of matches, Mr. Bonomi. 
If I said that there, it was just an expression. 

Mr. Bonomi. In any case, during the time that. you knew Mr. Carbo, 
he had rather an uncanny faculty for securing matches with the IBC, 
did he not? 

Mr. GuickmMan. I couldn’t say to that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall stating before the New York County 
grand jury, in connection with Mr. Carbo’s faculty for getting matches 
with the IBC, “He, Carbo, got around pretty good.” 

Mr. Guickman. Got around pretty good, but that has no connec- 
tion with matches, has it ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following questions and 
making the following answers on April 24 of 1958 before the New 
York County grand jury 

Mr. Gotp. May we have this light shut off, Senator? It seems to 
be bothering the witness. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us turn the light off. 

Mr. Bonomi. Being asked the following questions and making the 
following answers: 


Question. Do you mean that Carbo would tell you? 
Answer. He has an uncanny knowledge of styles and fighters, and he is very 


seldom wrong on his opinion of the ability of one fighter against another. That 
I will definitely state. 
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Question. He also has an uncanny faculty of securing matches, hasn’t he? 
Answer. He got around pretty good. 

Question. What is that? 

Answer. I said he got around pretty good. 

Question. That is right. 

Answer. I wouldn’t deny that fact. 


Do you recall being asked those questions and making those an- 
swers ¢ 

Mr. GuickMAN. I must have made them. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did you mean when you said that Carbo got 
around pretty good ? 

Mr. GuickMan. Exactly what I said. 

Mr. Bonomi. You mean that he walked around pretty well? Or 
did you mean that he had this uncanny faculty for securing matches 
for your fighters? 

Mr. Guickman. I didn’t mean that. 

Mr. Bonomi. What? 

Mr. GuickMANn. That wasn’t what I meant. 

Mr. Bonomi. What did you mean? 

Mr. GuickMAN. Read it over again and let me see if I can get an 
opinion on what I said. 

Mr. BoNomi (reading). Do you mean that Carbo would tell you? 

Answer. He has an uncanny knowledge of styles and fighters, and he is very 
seldom wrong on his opinion of the ability of one fighter against another. That 
I will definitely state. 

Question. He also has an uncanny faculty of securing matches, hasn’t he? 

Answer. He got around pretty good. 

Question. What is that? 

Answer. I said he got around pretty good. 


Question. That is right. 
Answer. I wouldn’t deny that fact. 


What did you mean when you said that Carbo got around pretty 
good ? 

Mr. Gricxman. I probably meant that he got around to the fights 
and knew the people to see, evidently. I don’t know. I didn’t know 
any more than you did at that time. Probably you knew more than 
than I did. I didn’t really know the facts. 

Mr. Bonomi. He got around and he saw the people to see in order 
to get matches; is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Guickman. That is my opinion, Mr. Bomoni. 

Mr. Bonomi. He did it for you, didn’t he ? 

Mr. GuickMan. Not particularly, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. To get back to the question as to whether or not you 
consulted with Mr. Carbo about hundreds of matches, do you recall—— 

Mr. Guickman. Mr. Bonomi, let’s stop the hundreds of matches. I 
just got through saying that I didn’t have that many fights, to have 
hundreds of matches. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let’s not stop until we read the grand jury minutes. 

Do you recall eh? asked the following questions and making the 
followi ing answers on 1 April 24 of 1958 before the New York County 
grand jury: 

Question. Maybe we can phrase it this way: 

At any time during the past month and a half have you asked Carbo how 
about getting Joey Giardello for Bobby Boyd? 


Answer. I might have said to him, “I think that might be a good bout, Giar- 
dello and Bobby Boyd.” 
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Question. That is not the question I asked. 

Answer. I can’t recall the exact words, I’m sorry. I’m honestly very sorry. 

Question. Do you ever recall—— 

Answer. I recall talking to him. 

Question. Within the past—— 

Answer. Talking to him about that? I have asked him about hundreds of 
matches. 

Mr. GuickMan. Now I know what you are talking about. I under- 
stand it if you read the whole thing; I can get it. 

Mr. Goxp. Senator 

Senator Kerauver. He says he has it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it clear in your mind what you meant? 

Mr. Gorn. This is exactly the thing I was driving at before when 
I asked for the grand jury minutes. Mr. Bonomi, I submit to you, 

sir, has improperly characterized the grand jury testimony of this 
witness, in his prior questioning, when he said that he spoke to Carbo 
about hundreds of matches of his own. I don’t think that is the clear 
import of that testimony, and the result of our not seeing it is that 
we have questions being asked where we don’t have the opportunity 
to read what comes both before and after, and I don’t think we should 
be bound by a construction placed upon this testimony by Mr. Bonomi, 
although he, I am sure, does so in good faith. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gold, Mr. Glickman is an intelligent man: 
He is able to take care of himself. Mr. Bonomi’s questions were 
whether he had asked him about hundreds of matches, and he says 
that he understands the purport of it now. So let us get the state- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Guickman. No, I can say hundreds of just matches in general, 
not pertaining to me. In other words, what were other fighters out- 
side of mine, would this make a good match, would Patterson and 
Johansson make a good match, is what I meant by hundreds of 
matches, because I knew I didn’t have hundreds of matches. 

Mr. Bonomt. These were mere academic discussions that you had 
with Mr. Carbo, like one newspaperman talking to another? 

Mr. GuickMANn. I don’t know how you phrase it. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is what you seem to indicate, sir. 

Mr. Guickman. I think I have made my position clear in it. 

Senator Kreracver. I take it from what you say that you asked him 
about your own matches, and you asked him about other matches. 

Mr. GuickMan. He had a good opinion, yes, I did. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Glickman, actually, if you were not in this 
business very long, how many matches did you really have? I do 
not know how you would average it up in a year. Would 12 matches 
in a year be a lot or a little? 

Mr. Grickman. Well, Bobby Boyd, I would say about 15 TV 
matches. And the reason he got them, Senator, was because he won 
nine in a row. And on television, if you won, you automatically got a 
match without any help. They fought for your fighter, and Bobby 
Boyd was a No. 1 contender. I had calls from everybody for him. 

So there was no problem with getting a fight for Bobby Boyd. He 
was the No. 1 in NBA-rated middleweights after having won 9 or 
10 in arow. He beat Gene Fullmer, who is the champion today. 

Holman had about six television matches. That’s 15. No, that is 
21. And Akins had about 6 or 7. I think I probably had about 35 
matches. 
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Senator Dirksen. There is a distinction between so-called prelim- 
inary matches and major wind-up matches. 

Mr. Guicxman. No. I am talking about a television match, or 
major match. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Bonomi, is that what you are talking about, 
major matches or all kinds? 

Mr. Bonomr. The record is pretty clear, Senator, that Mr. Glickman 
was one of the five or six leading managers in the country in securing 
television matches from the IBC. We have records substantiating 
that. 

Senator Dirksen. You may have been a leader, but I do not know at 
what point you are a leader and at which point you are not a leader 
so far as numbers are concerned. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were, Mr. Glickman, one of the leaders, in secur- 
ing money matches; isn’t that right? 

Mr. GuickMan. No, that is wrong. 

Mr. Bonomi. Aren’t the TV matches the money matches? 

Mr. Guicxman. Mr. Bonomi, nobody made 5 cents out of a tele- 
vision match for a $4,000 purse. 

Mr. Bonomi. Wouldn’t you make more money on the TV-match 
than a fight at Marigold Gardens where you started out? 

Mr. Gucxman. You fight in Marigold Gardens a preliminary, just 
like a high-school player will play on a high school, then he will go to 
a college { team and then go professional. 

mr. ‘Bonomr. Aren’t most of the big matches televised, Mr. Glick- 
man ? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t know of any fights today of any conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Bonomi. During your ill-starred career, weren’t 

Senator Kreravuver. He said he didn’t know of any fights of conse- 
quence that were not televised. Is that not what you said ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. I suppose, if you take your preliminaries and 
what-not, you have had more than a hundred matches. 

Mr. Grickman. Oh, yes. I mean in all the time with the prelim- 
inary matches, yes. 

Senator Keravver. How many would you say you have had? 

Mr. Grickman. I would say about 150 counting the four-round 
fights and things of that type. 

Senator Keravver. All right, let us get on. 

Mr. Bonomr. In any case, Mr. Glickman, during the period from 
the time you met Mr. Carbo until the time he went ‘to prison, he used 
to talk to 3 you about matches in which your fighters were engaged, did 
he not ? 

Mr. GuickMan. He talked about all kinds of fights, yes, he did. 

Mr. Bonomt. Including yours ? 

' Mr. Grickman. Including mine; yes, he did. 

wr pers: Keravuver. Where would you have these talks, Mr. Glick- 
man 

Mr. Guickman. Well, I used to go down to Florida. I would see 
him in Florida ; I would see him in New York. 

Senator Keravver. But you visited his home? Did he visit vours? 

Mr. Guickman. No, I never visited him home. He never had a 
home, in my knowledge. I always used to meet him in a hotel; and in 
New York we met at a hotel. 
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Senator Kerauver. What hotel? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, he used to stay at the Hampshire House 
around 15 years, and the Waldorf. Those are the two hotels I stayed 
at here in New York. 

Senator Kerauver. Did he come to see you ? 

Mr. GuickMan. He would come to see me. 

Senator Krerauver. Did you make special trips to Florida to see 
him ? 

Mr. Guickman. Did I make special trips ? 

Senator Keravver. Yes. 

Mr. GuickMan. Not particularly, no, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you keep in touch with one another on 
the telephone ? 

Mr. Gencaaaan: Yes, he was a good caller. He called all the time. 

Senator Keravver. Would you call him? 

Mr. Gurickman. Yes—Well, it was hard to call him because nobody 
knew where he would be at. 

Senator Keravver. Did you know during this time that he was not 
exactly a wholesome person ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, I did. 

Senator Keravuver. That he had quite a police record ? 

Mr. GuickMan. Well, I knew about that, but his relationship with 
me was very nice. I mean there was nothing wrong as far as his 
conduct was concerned. 

I have to admit I did know his record. Not record, but what I 
read about in the newspapers, I think at the grand jury. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean, during this time you would read about 
him in the newspapers. 

Mr. GuickMaANn. Yes, I did. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you know Viola Masters who later became 
his wife? 

Mr. Guickman. I didn’t get that, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you know Viela Masters, who later became 
his wife ? 

Mr. GrickMan. Yes, I knew her, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Would she be in on the conferences? Would 
she be in on some of the talks ? 

Mr. GuickmaNn. Very seldom. 

Senator Kerauver. Did she do anything for you, get any matches 
for you? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

. oe Kerauver. Did you know she was on the payroll of the 

Mr. Grickman. When? Prior to the hearings here? 

Senator Kerauver. At the time you were talking to her. 

Mr. GuiickMan. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. All right.. Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 

_ Mr. Bonomt. You testified before the New York County grand 
jury during April and May of 1958. Do you recall that in July of 
1958 Frank Carbo was indicted in New York? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t remember when he was indicted. I re- 
member reading about it, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You remember it was shortly after you testified? 
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Mr. Guickman. If you say so, I am not going to dispute it. 

Senator Kerauver. He remembers the occasion, but he does not 
remember the date. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall there was a period of about 9 months 
when Mr. Carbo was “on the lam,” so to speak? Do you recall that 
he was a fugitive? 

Mr. GrickmMan. I don’t recall that he was a fugitive. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you remember that he was captured in Haddon 
Township, N.J., in May 1959 ¢ 

Mr. GuickmMaN. I know he was captured. I don’t know when he 
was captured, no, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this: 

Was Mr. Carbo in contact with you in any way in the period from 
July of 1958 until May 31 of 1959? 

Mr. Gop. Just a minute, Senator. I don’t see that has anything 
to do with the scope of this committee in its efforts in this field. 

Senator Keravuver. I think that is relevant, Mr. Gold. So we in- 
struct you to answer it, Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. GuickmMan. I don’t recall it. And I don’t know the period that 
you are referring to. 

Senator Kerauver. Between the time he was indicted and between 
the time that they found him in New Jersey. 

Mr. Guicxman. I may have had a few telephone calls from him; 
yes, I may have. 

Mr. Bono. Is it a fact that he contacted you under the name of 
O’Neill during that period ¢ 

Mr. Grickman. Contacted me in the name of O’Neill? 

Mr. Bonomrt. Contacted you, using the name O’Neill during that 
period. 

Mr. GuickMan. I don’t recall it, no. 

Mr. Bonomi. But you say he may have contacted you. By tele- 
phone, I assume? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. It’s possible, yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you see Mr. Carbo personally at any time while 
he was a fugitive from justice? 

Mr. Gop. Now, just a minute. 

Senator, that entails a legal question as to whether this witness 
had knowledge of the fact that he was or was not a fugitive. If Mr. 
Bonomi will phrase the question in such a way to indicate—— 

Senator Kerauver. Let me phrase it, Mr. Gold. Mr. Glickman 
knew he was indicted, Mr. Gold. 

Mr. Goutp. And he may very well have been out on bail. 

Senator Krrauver. Nine months later he read about it and found 
out that Carbo had been taken into custody. And, so without refer- 
ence to the exact time when he knew about it, the question is whether 
he visited with him and saw him during that time. 

Mr. Guicxman. It’s very possible. I don’t recall it, though. I 
don’t know. 

Senator Krerauver. Did you see him in Florida about that time? 

Mr. GuickMAN. T may have. I don’t recall the incident. It’s very 
possible that I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Glickman, do you recall testifying that you used 
to meet Mr. Carbo in hotel rooms from time to time? 
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Mr. Guickman. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. In January of 1958 did Virgil Akins, your fighter, 
fight Tony DeMarco in Boston, Mass? 

Mr. Guickman. He fought him in Boston, yes, he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you meet Mr. Carbo in a hotel room ? 

Mr. Guicxman. I did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who else was present in that hotel room in Boston ? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t really recall right now. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Mr. Palermo present ! 

Mr. Guicxman. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was Mr. Frank Gentile, a police officer from the Chi- 
cago Police Department, present ? 

Mr. Guickman. I took him along with me, yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was he a police officer at that time? 

Mr. Guickman. He was a long-time friend of mine. 

Senator Kerauver. Was he a police officer ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, I think he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he along as your friend or bodyguard or in 
what capacity ? 

Mr. GuickmMan. No. He was just a fight enthusiast. He was no 
bodyguard. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did Mr. Gentile accompany you to a number of bouts 
where your fighters were engaged ¢ 

Mr. Guicxman. I am not positive whether that was it or whether 
he went to a championship match in New York. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you met with Carbo in a hotel room, do you 
recall whether Billy Brown, the IBC matchmaker, was also present ? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. He may have been. I just don’t recall it exactly, 
who was there. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Bonomi. That was January 1958. You testified in April of 
1958 before the New York County grand jury, 4 months later. Do 
you recall testifying as to that meeting before the New York County 
grand jury ? 

Senator Krerauver. Read the questions and answers, Mr. Bonomi. 


Mr. Bonomi. This is from the grand jury testimony of April 24, 
1958 : 


Question. In the period from January 20 to January 22, 1958, did you have 
suite 712 of the Bradford Hotel in Boston? 

Answer. Well, I had a room there, yes. I had a two-bedroom suite. I don’t 
remember the room number. 

Question. That was at the time of the Akins-DeMarco fight; isn’t that right? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question. You recall visiting with Frank Carbo at any time while you were 
at the Bradford Hotel between January 20 and January 22 of 1958? 

Answer. He wasthere. He wasthere. He was there. 

Question. Was he staying at the Bradford Hotel? 

Answer. I don’t know where he was staying. He may have. 

Question. For how long a period did you see Frank Carbo from January 20 
to January 22, approximately how long? 

Answer. He was in and out. I had a lot of business to do there in connection 
pes the fight, and my room? was open to maybe a hundred people coming in and 
ou . 

Question. Would you recall anybody? 

Answer. I had, I think I had two or three rooms there. 

Question Who was Frank Gentile? 


‘ sa He is a police officer in the city of Chicago that traveled with me on 
ghts. 
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Question. He is now a police officer in Chicago? 

Answer. He has been. As far as I know, he still is. 

Question. And he travels around to these different fights with you is that 
right? 

Answer. He did. He don’t no more. 


Then you go on to state that—vwell, I had better read the question : 


Answer. He did. He don’t no more. 

Question. No more. Who else? Can you name any other persons who were 
present in that suite; 712, January 20 to January 22? 

Answer. Well, I think I took Joey DeVito along. That is my assistant. I 
don’t know whether he made that trip with me on that trip or not. I believe, 
if anybody would be there, he would be here. Buckley came up there, the 
promoter. 

Question. He was the promoter of the Akins-DeMarco show? 

Answer. That’s right. And I took a couple of fellows from Chicago there, 
and Gentile was there. There were a lot of people coming in and out; I couldn't 
tell you offhand. 

Question. Billy Brown? 

Answer. Billy Brown came up from New York. 

Question. How about Jimmy White? 

Answer. Jimmy White, he may have come up; I can’t recall, I really can’t. 

Question. At any time in that period, from January 20 to January 22, do you 
recall discussing fights or fighters with Frank Carbo? 

Answer. I may have. I mean I just can’t pinpoint these conversations. I 
have admitted I have talked to him on hundreds of occasions. I probably did 
talk to him about fights. That is a natural inclination. 


Do you recall being asked those questions and making those 
answers ? 

Mr. Guickman. If you have it there, I recall it. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall being asked those questions and making 
those answers ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, I recall. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, move along. 

Mr. Bonomr. Johnny Buckley was the promoter of the Akins-De- 
Marco bout, was he not? 

Mr. Guickman. I think he was; yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. And Billy Brown was the matchmaker of the IBC 
at that time? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. They were the copromoters of the bout, Buckley and 
the IBC; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bonomt. Was it just Johnny Buckley alone? 

Mr. Guicxman. I don’t know who he had with him. I don’t think 
it was IBC; there was no television. 

Mr. Bonomi. But there is do doubt that you met with Frank Carbo 
on the occasion of the Akins-DeMarco fight in January of 1958 in 
Boston, is there ? 

Mr. GuickmMaN. I said it three times already. It’s a fact. 

: cor amentn When is the next time that your fighter Virgil Akins 
ought ¢ 

Mr. Gorn. Can we have that light shut off, Senator? They have 
put it on again. 

Mr. Guicxman. I just can’t concentrate, with the light on me. 

Senator Keravuver. Turn it off. 

Mr. Guickman, It’s this one right here. It’s right in my eye. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Bonomi. When is the next time, Mr. Glickman, that your boxer 
Virgil Akins hada bout ? : 

Mr. Guickman. After the DeMarco fight ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Grickman. If you have the ring book there you can look it up. 
I don’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Don’t you know that his next bout was on March 21 
of 1958 in New York? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know that? 

Mr. Guickman. If you say so, it is. It will be in the Ring Book, 
won’t if? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall on that occasion that you stayed 

Mr. Guickman. I recall; the Logart fight you are referring to. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 


Mr. GuickMANn. [I recall it. 

Mr. Bonomt. You recall it quite vividly because you received a 
subpena on that day. 

Mr. Grickman. Yes, I recall it. What do you want? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you stayed at the Hampshire House 
in New York 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Bonomi. On that occasion. Did you have a visit from Mr. 
Carbo at that time? 

Mr. GuickMan. Yes, he came up there. 

Mr. Bonomt. Who else was present in the Hampshire House when 
you met with Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. GuickMan. I can’t recall it now. If you have it in the grand 
jury, read it out. i 
ane Bonomi. Do you recall that Frank “Blinky” Palermo. was 
there ? 

Mr. GrickMAN. Do you want to read the testimony ? 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall it ? 

Mr. Guiicxman. I don’t recall it right now, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. In any case, on that occasion, Mr. Glickman, you 
recall that Frank Carbo was present? Do you not? 

Senator Kerauver. He said he was. 

Mr. Bonomi. You do. Is that right? 

Mr. Grickman. I recall it at the time. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. Do you recall that on November 8, 1957, 
before the Catero-Moore match in‘ Washington, D.C., you met with 
Frankie Carbo at Goldie Ahearn’s restaurant? 

Mr. GuickMaN. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying before the New York County 
grand jury on April 24 of 1958 as follows: 


Question. On Friday, November 8 of 1957, in the evening before the Catero- 


Moore match in Washington, D.C., did you meet Frank Carbo at Goldie Ahearn’s 
restaurant? 


Answer, Yes; I was there. 
Question. Who else was present at the time? 


ae There were a lot of people over there that night. I don’t recall 
exactly. 


Question. Do you recall anybody, else! outside of Carbo who was present? 
Answer. I think Miss Ahearn was there. 


58540—61—pt. 2——_29 
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Question. And Goldie? 

Answer. I don’t recall if he was there or not, I'll be honest with you. 

Question. Was Jimmy White there? 

Answer. I don’t recall seeing Jimmy White. 

Question. Would it refresh your recollection as to who was sitting at the 
table with you and Carbo if I were to tell you that Carbo, Jimmy White, Larry 
Atkins, the top Cleveland promoter, Billy Brown, and Gabe Genovese were all 
seated. at that table? 

Answer. It’s possible. 

Question. I am asking you whether it refreshes your recollection, Mr. Glick- 
man. Everything is possible. 

Answer. It’s possible. 

Question. Is it a fact? 

Answer. I can’t recall if all those names were there. Maybe one or two 
weren’t there. I just don’t recall. It didn’t enter into my mind to remember 
every day who 1 sit with or who I don’t sit with. 

Question. Do you recall the incident? 

Answer. I recall I was there. I recall Carbo was there, and I had dinner 
there. 


-Do you recall being asked those questions and making those replies! 
Mr. GuickmMan. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bonomi. It is true that Mr. Carbo was there; is that correct! 


Mr. Guickman. That’s right. _ 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this: The meeting with Carbo at the 
Hampshire House was on March 21 of 1958, Do you recall that on 
March 25,.1958, Robinson fought Basilio in Chicago? 

Mr. Guickman. I guess the ring book will verify the date. I 
remember the match very clearly. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you see this Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Guicxman. I think he was there. I’m not positive. 

Mr. Bonomi. At any time after you were subpenaed before the 
New York County grand jury on March 21, 1958, did you see Mr, 
Carbo in Florida? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall on April 24 of 1958 being asked the 
following questions and making the following answers: 

Question. Did you see Frank Carbo at any time after March 25 of 1958? 

Answer. I saw him down in Florida. 

Question. When was that that you saw him in Florida? 

Answer. I went down there last week. I’m trying to sell my stadium. I 
get there now about once every 3 weeks. 

Question. Where did you see Frank Carbo? 

Answer. Well, where I was staying. I told him to come over and see me. 

Question..Where were you staying? 

Answer. At the Garden of Allah Hotel. 

Question. You say this was within the past 2 weeks? 

Answer. It was last week. 

Do you recall being asked those questions and giving those answers 
on April 24 of 1958? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was in the midst of your grand jury appearance, 
was it not? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes; it was. 

_ Mr. Bonomi. So that you were meeting with Carbo during the 
time that you were testifying before the New York County grand 
jury; is that right? 

Mr. Guicxman. Is that what I said there? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is what you said. 
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Mr. Guicxman. That’s right. 
Mr. Bonomi. Why were you consulting with Mr. Carbo, or why 
were you meeting with Mr. Garbo? 

Mr. Gop. First of all, Senator, there has been no testimony that 
there was a meeting with him or consulting with him. He said he 
was at the Garden of Allah Hotel or Motel and that he invited Mr. 
Carbo over there. I don’t call that for a meeting, a consultation, 
nor should any implication be drawn that there is anything meer 
about him seeing Mr. Carbo merely because he is a witness. I think 
that is the clear implication that he is attempting to draw, which 
is improper. 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Gold, if I 
perhaps I can refresh Mr. 
conversation. 

Senator Keravuver. Let’s ask Mr. Glickman now. What was the 
meeting about or what were you getting together about in Florida? 

Mr. Sor et I don’t recall it, Senator. If he has it, I suggest 
he read it. 

Senator Keravuver. You said first you didn’t recall meeting him 
there. It has been*shown that you did meet him there. Now I 


would imagine you remember what you talked to him about, Mr. 
Glickman. 


Mr. Guickman. I really don’t remember what I talked to him 
about, Senator. 


Senator Kerauver. All right. 
Mr. Bonomi. 


Mr. Bonomi. “Question :” And this concerns that particular meet- 
ing: 


QUESTION. Do you recall one little bit of conversation that you had with 
Frank Carbo at that time a week and a half ago or within the last week, rather? 

ANSWER. I do remember talking about “I hope I get rid of that stadium.” 
That I remember very distinctly. That was the most uppermost on my mind 
at the time. 

QUESTION. What did Carbo say about the stadium? 

ANSWER. It’sa lemon. Why don’t you get rid of it?’ 

QUESTION. How much money did you invest? 

ANSWER. $146,000. 

Question. How much did Carbo have invested in that stadium? 

ANswer. I wish he had. He had nothing. 

QuEstTIon. Are you sure of that? 

ANSWER. Positive. 

Question. What discussion did you have with Carbo concerning the subpena? 

ANSWER. Well, I actually made a joke out of it, to be honest with you, which 
I see is not such a joke. 

Question. You tried to make it before the grand jury, we see. 

ANSWER. Because I never done nothing. I figure if the fellow don’t do noth- 
But I see it’s much more serious than a joke. I hid all over 


o on with the grand j 


minutes 
lickman’s recollection a 


ut that 


Refresh his recollection, if you can, 


Question. What is that? 

Answer. I said my name has been in the paper all over the United States. 
So I know it isn’t such a joke. I can’t help myself. I know I didn’t do noth- 
ing, so I felt there was nothing to be done. - If you never done a single thing 


Question. You have a legal obligation to tell the truth. 
ANSwer. That is correct. I am doing my—— 


Question. If you don’t discharge your legal obligation, then you Will be doing 


Something. 


ANswer, That’s right. 


I understand that. 
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Do you recall, or does that refresh your recollection. as to the conver- 
sation you had with Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Guickman. That is the conversation. 

Mr. Bonomt. So you diseussed the subpena with him, | Is) that 
correct ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. He said. he did; and about the stadium. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Glickman, during the time that you knew Mr. Carbo, did you 
have any money transactions with him ? 

Mr. GuickmMaNn. I prefer your reading from the record, Mr. Bonomi. 
You have it in front of you. Read the testimony. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, why do you not tell us. what 
money transactions you had, if you had any ? 

Mr. GuickMan. Well, Senator 

Mr. Goin. Before we go into that, Senator, shouldn’t there be some 
relationship made clear as to what these money transactions were, to 
show that it has some relationship to this committee’s inquiry? — If he 
had personal dealings, for example, with Mr. Carbo, having no rela- 
tionship to boxing whatsoever, that.is not the subject of inquiry of this 
committee. ; 

Senator Keravcver. Mr. Gold, we are interested in knowing whether 
there are free and unrestrained activities on the part of promoters and 
boxers in the promotion of boxing, or whether there is a continuing 
monopoly, whether there is some kind of control by some people, We 
are particularly interested in whether it is an influence in restraint of 
free competition by people like Mr. Carbo. 

Mr. Gotp, Lam aware of that, sir-——— 

Senator Keravver. So I think that, since Mr. Glickman was in the 
managing business and promoting fights or managing boxers, and had 
some within his control, that money transactions with Mr, Carbo 
would be of interest and pertinent. to the inquiry. 

Mr. Gorn. I would submit to you, Senator, they would be of per- 
tinence to the inquiry only if they involved financial transactions deal- 
ing with the boxing industry; that, if they are personal trans 
actions—— 

Senator Keravver. Let’s ask what the money transactions were. 
Mr. Glickman ought to be able to tell us and save a lot of time. 

Mr. Gop. May I just have the committee just ask this question, and 
I think it would resolve it, whether he had any finaneial dealing 
with Mr. Garbo which in any way dealt with his interests in boxing. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Gold, if we could tell what the money trans 
actions were, we could judge for ourselves, I think, perhaps better 
than Mr, Glickman could. 

Senator! Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, let me ask Mri: Bonomi, do you 
have some specific questions in mind ? 

Mr. Bonomi. I certainly do, Senator. 

Senator Dmxsen. Could it not be done by asking specific, questions 
about specific transactions # 

Mr. Bonomt. The testimony, Senator Dirksen, that Mr. Glickmm 
gave before the New York County grand jury indicates a great number 
~of money transactions with Mr, Carbo. 

I am asking the witness, first of all, the overall question, whethe 
he had any money transactions with Mr. Carbo.’ ‘He<ertiinby shoul 
know the answer to that. 
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Senator Krerauver. If there are a lot of specific ones in the record, 
which Mr. Bonomi says there are, and I am sure there are, I think it 
would save a lot of time if Mr. Glickman would just tell us about ‘it. 
Mr. Gop, I would say perhaps Mr. Bonomi’s statement is accurate, 
but he also knows these transactions had nothing to do with a business 
relationship between Mr. Carbo and Mr. Glickman dealing with box- 
ing. and this is the subject of inquiry. 
Mr. Bonomi. We have Mr. Glickman’s word for that. 
Mr. Goip. If there is any word to the contrary, let’s bring it out. 
Senator Kerauver. Let’s have Mr. Glickman tell us. “It is pretty 
bad, Mr. Gold, to have to pull out everything bit by bit. We will 
save a lot of time if Mr. Glickman would just tell us about it. So tell 
us about it, Mr. Glickman. 
Mr. Guickman. I had no transactions with Mr. Carbo pertaining 
to boxing. 
Senator Keravuver. What were they about ? 
Mr. Gricxman. ‘They were personal. 
Senator Kerauver. How do you mean personal ¢ 
Mr. Gricxman. Mr. Bonomi asked me in the grand jury about 
small loans between each other. If I would come down to Florida 
and didn’t have any money, he would give me a couple of hundred dol- 
lars, or if I was in New York or vice versa. Those were the many 
transactions and had nothing to do with boxing. However, there 
was one thing, of course, which was a loan that I had arranged with 
Carbo of $10,000. I think that is what he is referring to, and if he 
would ask me the question I could answer it. 
Senator Kerauver. What was it about the $10,000? 
Mr. GuickMan. I don’t know—borrowed $10,000. 
Senator Kerauver. Do you want to ask him about it, Mr. Bonomi? 
Mr. Bonomi. Will you tell us about the $10,000 loan that you made 
to Mr. Carbo? 
Mr. Guickman. I borrowed $10,000. 
about it. 
Senator Krravuver. You borrowed or loaned him $10,000? 
you borrow $10,000, or did he borrow $10,000? 
Mr. Guickman. No. I arranged for a loan for him, for Carbo, 
$10,000. 
Senator Kerauver. For what? 
Mr. Guickman. A loan. I don’t know what it was for. 
Senator Kerauver. Did you loan him your money / 
Mr. GuickmMan. No; it wasn’t my money. I didn’t have any money 
at the time. 
Senator Kerauver. What was it for? 
Mr. Guickman. I don’t know what is was for. 
Senator Kerauver. When was that? 
Mr. Grickman. Mr. Bonomi would have the approximate date. I 
don’t remember the date. 
Senator Kerauver. Who did you arrange it with? 
Mr. Guickman: It was my partner in St. Louis.. I went to him 
and I said I didn’t have the money. 
Mr. Bonomi. You mean your boxing partner in St, Louis, Mr. 
Yawitz ? 
Mr. Guickman. Yes, that is right. 
Senator Keravuver. Who was that? 


There is nothing else to tell 
Did 
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Mr. Guickman. That was my boxing partner, Mr. Yawitz, in St. 
Louis, and he got the money for me, and | arranged to get it to Mr, 
Carbo. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you take it to Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Guickman. No; I don’t recall me taking it. I think he sent 
somebody into Chicago for it. 

Senator Kerauver. How come you are lending him $10,000, or 
arranging it? 

Mr. Guickman. He said he needed it, and I decided to loan it to 
him, Senator, and it was paid back; yes, sir, it was paid back. 

Senator Kerauver. It was all by check ? 

Mr. GrickMAN. No, it was in cash, 

Senator Kerauver. Paid back by check ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, I don’t think so. 

Senator Keravver. All in cash ? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. Paid back in cash. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Bonomi, that seems to be quite pertinent. 
You might give us the details about that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following questions and 
making the following answers before the New York Grand Jury on 
May 2 of 1958: 


Just tell us in plain, ordinary language what happened in regard to the 
$10,000. 

Answer. Well, as near as I can recall, Yawitz came into the office, my office, 
and this other party came into my office, and I gave him the money, and he took 
it away, and I verified later that Frank Carbo received it. That's the whole 
thing. 

Question. Who was this party that came into the office? 

Answer. He identified himself as Mike. 

Question. Did he tell you who the $10,000 was for? 

Answer. He didn’t know what he was getting or anything else. He identified 
himself as Mike and got the money in a sealed envelope. I verified later with 
Frankie that he received it. 

Question. He told you that it was money that Frank Carbo wanted, is that 
right? 

Answer. I don’t remember what he said. He said he was from him, yes. 

Question. You never saw that person before; is that right? : 

Answer. No, I saw him down in Florida. 

Question. Do you know who that person was? 

Answer. Mike. 

Question. Mike who? 

Answer. I don’t know. It sounds funny. 

Question. Do you know where he lives? 

Answer. I think he lives in Chicago. 

Question. Do you know what his business is? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Did you hand him $10,000 in cash? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Can you describe this fellow Mike? 

Answer. About five feet ten inches. 

Question. How old a man was he about? 

Answer. About 30. 

Question. What color hair? 

Answer. Curly hair. Sometimes it is impossible to remember a face and try 
to remember a face. I saw him many times in Chicago and I saw him down in 
Florida. 

Question. Is he a friend of Carbo? 

Answer. I don’t know. I imagine he is. 


Do you recall being asked those questions and making those answers 
up to that point ? 
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Mr. GuickMan. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bono. Is it your testimony that you guaranteed a so-called 
loan which your boxing partner, Mr. Yawitz, actually made to Frank 
Carbo ? 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that money turned over toa person named Mike? 

Mr. GuickMaAN. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. In Chicago? 

Do you recall that this took place during 1957, about a year before 
you testified before the New York County grand jury ? 

Mr. GuickMANn. That is about right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Perhaps this has refreshed your recollection as to 
who Mike was. Who was this man to whom you gave the sealed en- 
velope containing $10,000? 

Mr. GuickMan. I don’t know who he was. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, it doesn’t sound reasonable that 
you would turn over $10,000 to somebody you just knew as Mike. 

Mr. GuickmMan. Well, Carbo had said to me someone by the name 
of Mike will come in and pick up the money; that was all. 

Senator Kerauver. He told you that Mike would be in and would 
pick up the money ? 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. I didn’t give it to someone who just 
didn’t identify himself. 

Senator Kerauver. Did the money you got from your partner come 
up there in cash from St. Louis? 

Mr. GuickMaANn. Yes, it did. 

Senator Kerauver. All in cash? 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you get paid back? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t exactly remember when, Senator, but I 
think he made it in two payments. It was $3,500 when he came into 
Chicago and gave to me, and then he sent in $6,500. 

Senator Keravuver. Sent it by Mike? 

Mr. Giickman. No, it was somebody else. I don’t know who the 
party was. He came into my office and paid me the money. 

Senator Kerauver. All by cash again? 

Mr. GuickmMan. That is right, the same way it was given, and I 
then gave the payments as they came to Mr. Yawitz. 

Senator Kerauver. You sent him a check or by cash? 

Mr. Guickman. No, I gave him the same way I received it. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you charge him any interest? 

Mr. Guickman, No, no interest. 

Senator Kerauver. How long did he have the money before he 
paid it back ? 

Mr. Guickman. It must have been about a year and a half total. 

Senator Kerauver. Weren’t you afraid you might lose $10,000? 

Mr. GuickmaNn, I might have. 

Senator Krerauver. Did you get any receipt or anything? 

Mr. Guicxman. No, I didn’t. 

Senator Kerauver. Didn’t take any? I mean, no written contract 
on the transaction at all? 

Mr. GuickmaNn. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. No note? 
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Mr. GuickMaN. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Nothing on anybody's books? You said “No”? 

Mr. GurcKMan. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. Proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever have a money transaction with Frankie 
Carbo which was not in cash? 

Mr. Guickman. I didn’t have any transactions with Mr. Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever pass money back and forth with Frankie 
Carbo where the money wasn’t passed in cash ? 

Mr. GuickmMan. You mean personal loans, a loan personally ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Any kind, whether it was a “loan”, as you state, or 
any other kind of transaction. 

Mr. Guicxman. I didn’t have any transactions with him in con- 
nection with boxing, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you ever have a loan transaction, as you stated, 
with Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Grickman. Outside of the $10,000; no. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say you never did ? 

Mr. Guickman. Not any large amounts. A couple of hundred 
dollars, if I was in New York, he would need it, I’d give it to him or 
I'd be in Florida and I needed a couple hundred dollars, it would be 
in cash; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Were you always doing the giving or was he? 

Mr. Guickman. Both ways. 

If I came down to Florida and didn’t have any money on me, I'd 
say, “I need a couple hundred for a week or two,” and maybe I'd see 
him in New York and return it, and that was all personal. 

Saaatie Kerauver. How many such transactions as that were 
there? 

Mr. Guickman. I can’t recall, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Many of them? 

Mr. Guickman. I couldn’t recall. This was over a period of a good 
number of years. 

Senator Krravuver. Just passed $200 back and forth? 

Mr. Guicxman. Not pass it. I probably reacted in that way just 
like I would to any other person that I would know. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean anybody could come up to you? 

Mr. Guicxman. Well, no, that I would know. No, not anybody, 
but somebody I would know and says, “Let me have a couple hundred 
for a week or two until I cash a check,” or something like that. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever get a receipt from Mr. Carbo for the 
money you passed to him ? 

‘ Mr. GuicxmaNn. I just told the Senator that I didn’t get for the 
10,000. 

Mr. Bonomt. I am not talking about that $10,000 now. 

Mr. Giickman. There weren’t no other large things there, Mr. 
Bonomi, that I know of. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let’s talk about the sums that you say are not sub- 
stantial. 

Did you ever get a receipt from Mr. Carbo in connection with any 
of those transactions? 
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Mr. Guickman. No; there were no receipts. If a salesman of mine 
would borrow me a couple hundred, I give him a hundred or fifty, 
I would never ask for a receipt for it. 

Mr. Bonomt. We are asking about Mr. Carbo, not about your sales- 
man. 

Mr. Guicxman. No receipts, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was always in cash ¢ 

Mr. GrickMaNn. I never gave him a receipt when I took from him. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was always in cash? ! 

Mr. Guickman. For small amounts it was in cash. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall how often Mr. Carbo would borrow 
money from you? 

Mr. GuickmaN. It wasn’t too often. I don’t recall it at all. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall, Mr. Glickman, testifying before the 
New York County grand jury on April 23, 1958, and being asked the 
following questions and making the following answers: 

Question, How often would Carbo borrow money from you? 

Answer. I wouldn’t say too often, any more than normal than any other per- 
son you would be friendly with. 

Question. How often? 

Answer. Maybe once every 2 months or 3 months. 

Question. How much would he borrow from you once every 2 months? 

Answer. Sometimes it would be $500, $300. 

Question. What is the most he ever borrowed from you? 

Answer. The highest at one time? 

Question. Yes; the most at any one time. 

Answer, I would say a couple of thousand dollars. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. Oh, maybe a year, a year and a half ago. 

Question. Do you recall where? 

Answer. No; I don’t really recall where it was. 


Do you recall being asked those questions and making those an- 
swers before the April 1958 grand jury ¢ 

Mr. GuickmMANn. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? Would Mr. Carbo borrow from 
you once every 2 months or so! 

Mr. GuickmMan. That was leading up to the $10,000, loan, Mr. 
Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Forget what it is leadingup to. 

Mr. GLicKMAN. That was the testimony that was leading up to the 
$10,000 loan. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am asking you whether Mr. Carbo would borrow 
money from you once every 2 months or so. 

Mr. Guickman. Didn’t I borrow from him in the same way, Mr. 
Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. Is it true that Carbo would borrow from you once 
every 2. months or so? 

Mr. Guickman. Is that in the record, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Guickman. Then you know it is true. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. Then it is\so. Then he would borrow $500, 
$300; is that correct ? 

Mr. Guickman. That is correct; yes. 
. Mr. Bonomr. Those are the améunts that you call not substantial ; 
is that right 
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Mr. Gricxman. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. One of the loans seems to be $2,000. That is 
pretty substantial. 

Mr. GuickmaNn. No; that was leading to the $10,000 loan. 

Senator Krrauver. That was not part of the $10,000 loan? 

Mr. Guickman. No, but they were getting to the point of how 
big and how much and I didn’t want to say about it because I wasn’t 
proud of it. ; 

It got into all the papers and everything else, and I knew it was 
a mistake to begin with, and I was very reluctant about it, Senator. 

That went to every headline in the United States, that I borrowed 
Carbo $10,000, so I was very reluctant in trying to give him the in- 
formation, which is human. 

There never was any $2,000 or $1,000 loans between myself and 
Carbo. It was a couple of hundred just when he’d run short when 
I’d meet him. 

Maybe it would be 3 or 4 months, or 6 months, I don’t recall it. 

By the same token, he would give it to me, if I needed it. That 
is exactly the way I tried to testify. 

Senator Kerauver. You always had a bank account; didn’t you? 

Mr. Guickman. I have a personal account; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Why wouldn’t you write a check when you 
needed money ? 

Mr. GuickMaNn. I would write a check; yes. 

Senator Kxeravuver. Instead of borrowing $200? 

Mr. Guickman. Just on the spur of the moment, you might be in a 
restaurant or somewhere and you wanted to pay a check or some- 
thing and you asked for some money. It was, in my opinion—as 
I say, I probably treated Carbo like I would an ordinary person, a 
salesman ora friend of mine, in the same manner. 

Probably it was wrong, but that was the manner in which it was 
taken or given. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomr. You were quite a successful businessman at that time, 
weren’t you ? 

Mr. Guickman. At which time? 

Mr. Bonomr. Before 1958, when you testified before the New York 
County grand jury ? 

Mr. Guickman. I would say I was a very substantial businessman, 

es. 

" Mr. Bonomi. You say you would borrow money from this man, 
‘Frankie Carbo? 

Mr. Grickman. Not in that sense, Mr. Bonomi. I tried to explain 
to you 20 times in what sense. 

Mr. Bonomr. You had kind of a running account with Mr. Carbo! 

Mr. Guickman. No, it was no running account. It wasn’t in that 
manner, Mr. Bonomi. I don’t know why that is so important right 
now. 

T have answered it 10 times already. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Glickman, you were a substantial businessman and 
you loaned, you said, Mr. Carbo $10,000 with no note, no record any- 
where. What would have happened if something unfortunate ha 
pened to Mr. Carbo? Where would you have gone to get your $10,000: 
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Mr. Guicxman. I should have thought of that before I gave it to 
him, Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. You couldn’t even call it a bad debt, could:you ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, I couldn’t. 

Mr. Dixon. You would have just lost $10,000, wouldn’t you? That 
is a sizeable sum of money to me, Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. Guickman. To me, right now, I could sure use it. 

Senator Kerauver. Why didn’t you make some record of it or take 
a note back? Why was it all unrecorded ? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, I was in the habit, with a lot of my friends, 
I would give it to in the same manner. 

Senator Keravuver. You would lend other people $10,000 ? 

Mr. Guicxman. No, not $10,000, no. 

Senator Kerauver. Why would you make an exception of Mr. Carbo 
and not make any note of it ¢ 

Mr. Guickman. If Mr. Carbo didn’t want to pay it, Senator, what 
good would my note do me? 

Senator Keravuver. That isa fair answer, I guess. 

Mr. Drxon. If you had a note, you could have charged it off on in- 
come tax as a bad debt, couldn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Guicxman. I didn’t have too much income at that time. I 
would have given the money personally. 

Senator Keravver. It is a little bit of a strange transaction, Mr. 
Glickman. 

Mr. Guicxman. It is, I admit it. I paid the penalty for it. Tl 
probably never forget it, as long as I live, but it is over with. 

The rehash is not going to do me any good, Senator, rehashing and 
rehashing. ‘Tomorrow is going to be the same thing. If I gave him 
anew loan of $10,000, it would be out to the public. 

This was rehashed 10 times over already. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Anything else, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. You understand, Mr. Glickman, among other things, 
the subcommittee is very anxious to determine whether these were pay- 
offs to Mr. Carbo, rather than loans. 

Mr. Guickman. All right. 

Now let me say right now I am under oath, to eliminate any of 
that there, that I never gave Carbo 5 cents as a payoff or anything 
else, and I want to get back to the statement that Mr. Truman Gib- 
son said here. 

You didn’t question me on that like I thought you would. 

Mr. Bonomi. We will get to that. 

Mr. Guickman. Let me explain it right now, so we will have it in 
the record. 

Senator Keravuver. Explain anything that you want. 

Mr. Grickman. That Truman Gibson is a liar. I was not con- 
trolled by Frank Carbo and I have never given him 5 cents for any 
services of any kind. 

I took advantage of his knowledge and of what I call a so-called 
ipeline into the IBC. I wanted to be a manager and I got it and 


Lnemy for it and I was wrong, but he did not control me in any sense 
at all. 
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If Truman Gibson made that statement, which I did read, he is a 
liar; in plain, simple language, a liar. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall pooling bets on your fighter Virgil 
Akins with Mr. Carbo and Mr. Yawitz? 

Mr. Gop. Senator, I knew eventually we could come to this. Under 
a recent decision in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit, which encompasses the New York area in the Pugash case, it: was 
decided there that wiretap testimony from whatever source is illegal 
and cannot be used. 

I submit if it is binding on the courts, it is also binding on this 
committee. 

Mr. Bonomi, I submit further, is now using information which he 
has obtained from wiretap evidence, and if that is the fact, I do not 
think that it should be used here. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gold, all he is doing is asking the question. 

Mr. Gotp. But he is asking questions based upon information which 
he has received from illegal wiretaps. 

Senator Keravuver. He is asking information, I take it, from the 
testimony before the grand jury. 

Mr. Gotp. And the foundation of the testimony before the grand 
jury, Senator, are illegal wiretaps. 

Mr. Bonomi, if that is not the fact, can say so right here and now. 

Mr. Bonomr. I will say to you, Mr. Gold, that this subcommittee 
has been very careful in deleting any reference to any wiretaps which, 
by the way, were legally made by court order in New York. We 
have deleted any reference to any wiretap. We have deleted any 
questioning based on wiretaps. 

Senator Keravver. All right, does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Gorn. No, it does not answer my question in this respect, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Bonomi has said that no questions he is 
asking are based on any evidence by any wiretaps. 

Mr. Gotp. Directly or indirectly, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. That is what he says. 

Mr. Goxp. I take it, then, it is Mr. Bonomi’s statement that ques- 
tions concerning wagers do not come in any shape or form from wire- 
taps on telephones within the State of New York. 

If that is the import of the statement, of course, I will accept it. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Gold, you weren’t in the grand jury room, were 
you? 

Mr. Gotp. No, I was not. 

Mr. Drxon. How do you know what was wiretapped and what 
wasn't, sir? Were you on the wire when it was tapped ? 

Mr. Got. Mr. Dixon, it seems to me if a wiretap was played within 
the grand jury and told to me by my client, I would accept his word 
for it that a wire recording was played for his benefit in the grand 


ury. 
; ‘And I submit to you, sir, that wiretaps were held where Mr. Glick- 
man was a party to the conversation, and that these behae I 
understand, were played back to him in the grand jury in New York 
County. 

Mr. mihon Is it your contention that before he was questioned in 
the grand jury, he was confronted with his own conversations that 
were tapped, is that it? 
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Mr. Gop. That is exactly my position, sir. 
That wiretap recordings were either read to him or played to him 
and that that is the foundation upon which this testimony that is 
about to be elicited is based, and I think the grand jury minutes will 
reflect it. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Gold, the question was just asked Mr. 
Glickman whether he pooled any bets with Mr. Carbo and that is 
just a question. Let him answer the question. ; 

Mr. Goxp. It is a question, sir, but if the source of the information, 
or the source of the question is a wiretap, then I submit, sir, it should 
not be asked before this committee. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, may I make this comment: 

All through this running testimony we have here, the witness says, 
“T don’t: know whether I said it or not. If it is said there, read it to 
me.” We can put these questions to your. client without any refer- 
ence to the reading of anything. The client can answer it, if he has 
any knowledge. What you are talking about is completely irrelevant 
to putting the question to this gentleman and seeing if he cares to 
answer the question or not. It has nothing to do with what he said 
here or whether he may have been tapped. 

The point is that we can put the question to him, sir. 

Mr, Gotp. I submit to you, sir, that if the source of your informa- 
tion based upon which the question is being asked arises, from wire- 
taps, the committee has no right to ask the question. 

Mr. Drxon. I am saying to you, sir, we have said to you, that we are 
hot using any such information and we are putting the question to 
your witness. You are the one that is bringing it into this place. 

Senator Kerauver. This committee has a right to ask any question 
it wants to, at least if it does not have any reference to wiretapping, 
but: Mr. Bonomi says that the basis for the testimony, or for this 
question, in the beginning was not from any wiretapping informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Goxp. If that is Mr. Bonomi’s statement, sir, I shall have to 
accept it. 

Mr. Bonomt, Let me ask you this, Mr. Glickman : 


You recall that you were in Boston for the Akins-DeMarco fight, do 
you not ? 


. Mr. Guickman, Yes, I do. 

Mr, Bonomi, At that time did you pool a bet. with Frank Carbo 
and Eddy Yawitz on the result of the Akins-DeMarco match? 

Mr. GuickmMan, I might have, yes. 

Senator Keravver. Did you, Mr. Glickman? Weare trying to get 
the facts and get through with you as soon as we can. 

Mr. Guickman. I wish it was oyer now. 

Senator Keravver. Just, tell us about it. What was the bet and 
how much ? 

Mr. Guicxman. I don’t recall it, Senator. I really don’t recall it. 
I know that there was some, and I did testify before the grand jury 
about it, and I’d appreciate it if Mr, Bonomi. would -refresh my 
memory about it. Then I'll confirm it. 


Senator Kerauver. All right. Don’t you have any independent 
recollection about these things? 
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Mr. Guickman. No, I have gone through a great deal in the last 3 
or 4 years, and I am lucky I am remembering what I am remembering 
now. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, let’s not go into details, but how 
much were the amounts and what is the record as to who they were 
with ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following questions and 
making the following answers on May 2nd of 1958: 

Question. Do you recall any other times in 1958 when you and Carbo, or 
you and Carbo and Yawitz, pooled your money and made bets on fights? 

Answer. I think in the DeMarco fight. 

Question. The Akins-DeMarco fight? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Mow much was bet by the three of you on that particular fight? 

Answer. I don’t recall the amount. It was approximately $600 or $700 apiece? 

Do you recall being asked those questions and making those 
answers ? 

Mr. Guicxman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, it is. 

Senator Kerauver. Are there other similar instances without go- 
ing into details? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes. Not too many, but there were, yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Bonomi. Pass on to something 
else. 

Mr. Bonomr. There has been testimony before the subcommittee, 
Mr. Glickman, that Frank Carbo and James D. Norris met in the 
apartment of Hymie Wallman on February 10th of 1958. That is 
the New York apartment of Mr. Wallman. 

Mr. Wallman has given sworn testimony before the subcommittee 
that the Akins-Logart match was discussed at that particular meeting. 

Were you aware, Mr. Glickman, that there was such a meeting at 
the time? 

Mr. Gutckman. I don’t believe I was aware of it, Mr. Bonomi. I 
don’t remember it. 

Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Wallman has given sworn testimony that at that 
time Carbo told Jim Norris that if Norris did not meet certain terms, 
he would pull Akins out, and there wouldn’t be any match altogether. 

I ask you in view of that testimony by Mr. Wallman whether Frank 
Carbo was your representative at the meeting on February 10th of 
1958 ? 

Mr. Gutckman.. Frank Carbo was my representative? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is right. 

Mr. Guickman. Not to my knowl , NO, sir. 

Senator Keravver. You had control of Akins. 

Mr. Guicxman. I had control of who, sir? 

Senator Kerauver. You were the manager for—— 

Mr. Guicxman. I was the comanager, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Comanager, and the question is, Carbo was say- 
ing he would pull the fighter out if you did not meet certain terms. 
We wonder how he would pull him out. 

Mr. Guickman. You'll have to ask Carbo on that, Senator. It 
wasn’t my instructions. If I may, I'll explain you the match. 
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The match was made at the Madison Square Garden when Nat 
Fleischer from the Ring magazine pulled out straws as to who was 
to fight him. 

That is how the match was made. It was made right in the New 
York Boxing Commission. Now, Frank Carbo had no right to make 
a statement for me that he could pull anybody out. Maybe he 
wanted to impress Norris or Wallman or someone else, but it wasn’t 
for my benefit that he was discussing it, to my knowledge. 

Would you please, sir, have that light put out? I don’t want to 
be abusive, but it is just bothering me, the light right up there. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Glickman, when you speak about the drawing of 
the straws, you are talking about the surface operations. We want to 
know about the behind-the-scenes maneuvers. Do you understand 
that ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, I understand what you are saying. 

Mr. Bonomi. Sometime after that meeting on February 10 of 1958, 
did Mr. Carbo tell you that you would receive $20,000 as Akins’ 
purse ? , 

Mr. Gotp. Once again, Senator, may we have a statement from 
Mr. Bonomi as to whether the basis for this question is founded upon 
a wiretap ¢ 

I submit to you, sir, that there is a wiretap from my understanding, 
which forms the basis for Mr. Bonomi’s question, and if that is the 
fact, I would respectfully ask that the question be stricken. 

Mr. Bonomi. I will be very glad to answer that, Senator. There 
is ho wiretap involved with this particular conversation. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Did you understand the question? Let’s get the answer as quickly 
aswecan. We havea lot of other witnesses. 

Mr. GuickMAn. What is the question, now ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Carbo, sometime after that meeting with Jim 
Norris on February 10, 1958, come to you and tell you that you would 
get $20,000 as Akins’ end of the purse? 

Mr. Guickman. As I recall that conversation, I think that that is 
one of the records that you did play to me, was that 

Mr. Bonomi. It isn’t, Mr. Glickman, so I guess that your recollec- 
tion is faulty. 

Mr. Guickman. I’m trying to recollect the questions and answers 
myself what you have there, because this was something that. stood 
out in my mind. 

I think Carbo called me and says, “You are getting $20,000. I just 
= Jim. You are getting $20,000; that I de a good job, can I go 

ome ?? 

Is that about the size of it, Mr. Bonomi ? 

Mr. Bonomi. If you want your recollection refreshed, I'll do that. 

Do you recall testifying 

Senator Kerauver. I think that is what he said: That he is going 
to get $20,000. 

Mr. Guicxman. And I think my reply to Mr. Carbo was that I 
was very happy and that everything would be okay. Now, if I remem- 
ber right, Mr. Bonomi or Mr. Scotti asked me who Jim was, and I 
think I told him that I hoped it was Jim Norris, which I sincerely 
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hoped it was, and because if it was, and it. was official, I was going 
to get $20,000, and that is what I wanted. 

Now, the difficulty of that match, sir, was that Billy Brown, if I 
may 

Mr. Bonomi. Go right ahead, Mr. Glickman. I am just having a 
glass of water. 

Mr. GiickmaNn. That Billy Brown had called me right after the 
drawing and said that he wanted to give us $7,500, and I says, well, 
IT wouldn’t consider it. 

Both of these fighters have boxed 10 years, and this is the culmi- 
nation of all their efforts, and $7.500 is almost.a normal television 
fight, and that it would be absolutely unacceptable to us. 

I would not take $7,500. 

And T believe that I did confer or talk to—did meet Carbo some- 
where, and I told him about it and he said, “Well, we'll see what 
we can do.” 

And from that point on, the next thing I had heard that we got 
the amount of money that I wanted, which is what I felt my fighter 
was entitled to. 

Senator Krrauver. He told you that you were going to get the 
$20,000? ! 

Mr. GuickmaNn. What is the telephone call that he had called me? 

Senator Kerauver. That Jim had said so. 

Mr. Guickman. No, I hoped it was Jim Norris. As I say, at that 
time I didn’t know the connection, Senator, I really didn’t, and 
hoped that it was Jim Norris and that it was official. 

And surely the next day I believe Billy Brown called me and told 
me we were getting it and the fight was on. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you pay Carbo some for getting you that 
$20,000 ? 

Mr. Guickman. Did I what, sir? 

Senator Keravuver. Pay Mr. Carbo'some? 

Mr. Grickman. No, I did not pay him 2 cents for it. As I say; 
these were some of the things that transpired that I couldn’t under- 
stand myself, but there is the further testimony béfore this committee 
that I now can put two and two together. 

Senator Kerauver. You didn’t know where his big influence was? 

Mr. Guicxman. No, I really didn’t. I hoped it was with Jim Nor- 
ris, because Jim Norris had ‘all the television’ programs. 

Senator Kerauver. It seemed to be with Jim Norris, didn’t it? 

Mr, Guickman. It seems so, yes. 

Senator Keratver. I mean, it seemed to you then? 

Mr.'‘GrickMAN. I hoped it was, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bonomi, let’s get on. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall testifying, Mr: Glickman, that: when 
Carbo told you this, you hoped it was from the horse’s mouth ? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, I don’t know what expression I might have 
used. You can say a lot of things, Mr. Bonomi. «I hoped it was from 
Jim Norris, yes, I really did, because then it would be official that 
we'd get the $20,000. 

Mr. Bonomi. We are not talking about Jim Norris. We are talking 
about the information from Carbo being from the horse’s mouth: 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t recall that, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall being asked the following question 
and making the following answer on June 3 of 1958; 


What did he tell you— 
meaning Carbo. 


Answer, I remember one conversation where he told me that we were going 
to get $20,000. I said, “Swell, good, I'm happy.” Where he got it from or 
what, I hoped it was from the horse’s mouth. The next day or 2 days later 
I did get a call. We were going to get $20,000, so I accomplished my purpose. 


Senator Kerauver. I think the horse’s mouth there refers to Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Bonomi. So that you hoped that Carbo had gotten it from 
the horse’s- mouth, namely, Mr. Norris, is that right? 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. I said that. I hoped it was, 
Then it would be official. I didn’t know if it would. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person in Chicago named Tony 
Accardo? 

Mr. Grickman. There we go again. Yes, I know Tony Accardo. 

Mr. Bonomr. Under what circumstances did you meet Mr. Ac- 
cardo? 

Mr. Grickman. I sold him awnings for his home. 

Mr. Bonomi. About what year was that ? 

Mr. Guickman. About 1952, 1953, somewhere in that vicinity, may- 
be 1951. 

Mr. Bonomr, In the period from 1951 or. 1952, up to the present, 
did you meet with Mr. Accardo on 30 or 40 occasions ? 

Mr. GuickMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gotp. May we have the relevancy of this to this inquiry, Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. Bonomt. I'll get to that. 

Senator Kerauver. I suppose it has something to do with boxing. 

Mr. Guickman. It doesn’t have anything to do with boxing: 

Mr. Bonomt, It. does, Senator, and I'll get to the boxing area. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s get to it. 

Mr. Bonomi. All right. 

You stated, I believe, that you owned an arena known as the Bis- 
cayne Arena, is that correct ? ; 

Mr, GuickmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you have some discussions with Mr. Accardo con- 
arlene setting up a refreshment concession at this boxing arena in 

lami ? 

Mr. Guicxman. No, no refreshment concession. 

Mr. Bonomi. What were the discussions, you had with Mr: Ac- 
cardo concerning a concession at this boxing arena ? 

Mr. GiickmaNn. It had nothing to do with boxing, Senator, and I 
don’t think that is relevant, at. least to myself. 

Senator Keratuver. What kind of concession ? 

Mr. Guickman. There was no concession. I don’t even know what 
he is talking about. If you will explain it to me and tell me, then 
maybe I can answer. 

58540—61—pt. 230 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you testified at the trial of Tony 
Aceardo in Chicago, Ill. ¢ 

Mr. GuickmMan. Why, certainly. It is a matter of record, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bonomi. You were one of the leading defense witnesses, weren’t 
you! 

Mr. Gotp. Now, Senator, I think that is an entirely improper 
characterization of a witness’ testimony at atrial. He was a defense 
witness. It is a matter of record, and I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. Bonomi. I will withdraw that. 

Mr. Guickman. That is wrong. That is unfair. That is unfair. 
I come here to testify and Ihave. That is wrong. 

Senator Kerauver. He was a defense witness. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you a defense witness? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, we'd get along fine, if you would 
just tell us—— 

Mr. GuickmMan. You are just going to get me bad publicity, no 
other purpose, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. I don’t think you are right about that. 

Mr. Guickman. Let Mr. Bonomi explain the purpose to me, then. 

Senator Kerauver. If this has something to do with your running 
the arena and whatnot, I think it is important. 

Mr. Grickman. I'll explain that to you, Senator, if that is what he 
wants. I'll give him the facts. 

Senator Kerauver. What are they ? 

Mr. GuickMan. When the arena was empty, I was attempting to 
get the Foxhead Brewery Co., I dealt right with the brewery, to be 
the Florida distributor for Foxhead Beer and Tony Accardo was at 
that time in some way connected with the Foxhead. 

So when I went down there, he went over to see if we can convert, 
if I can convert the arena into a warehouse where I could sell beer. 

Nothing else involved. There was no concessions. The place was 
completely empty. That is all. 

Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Bonomi, proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you been in touch with Mr. Carbo since 
he has been incarcerated ? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Or with his wife ? 

Mr. Guickman. Yes; I have seen his wife. 

Senator Kerauver. When was the last time you saw her, just about? 

Mr. GuickmMan. Maybea month or so ago, longer. 

Senator Keravuver. Where did you see her ? 

Mr. Guicxman. I think she came into Chicago. That is the last 
time I saw her. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the transaction, just a personal visit? 

Mr. GuickMan. It was no transaction. It was strictly personal. 
She was kind of feeling sorry for me. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you ever make her any loans, or did she 
ever make you any loans? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How often would you meet with this Tony 
Accardo? How often would you see him ? 

Mr. Guickman. How did I meet him? His wife called our office. 
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Senator Kerauver. How often would you see him / 

Mr. GuickmANn. Maybe around once a month. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you form a close association ? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, we got to be friends; yes, sir. 

Sanntae Keravver. Did you have any financial transactions with 
him § 

Mr. Guickman. Never. Not a single transaction of any kind. 

Senator Kerauver. Were you just a character witness at the trial? 

Mr. GuickmMAn. No; I was a witness that I had purchased beer, and 
that I had been with him on the beer. I had a restaurant in Chicago 
and he had come in and sold me beer and I just told the truth. 

Senator Keravuver. You had a negotiation with him to kind of turn 
your arena into a beer house, is that what it was about ? 

Mr. Guicxman. No; I negotiated with the brewery to become— 
they wanted a distributor in Florida, and they negotiated because we 
sold the building and then the deal, I never went into it. 

The city of Miami or the county bought the building as a county 
building or a city building, and then the whole deal just never 
went through. 

But I had an empty building and I thought I could do something 
for it. 

Senator Kerauver. He had some connection with a beer company ? 

Mr. GuickmMan. We found out he was a beer salesman for Foxhead 
Beer or was connected with them in that capacity. 

Senator Kerauver. You were trying to arrange with him to use 
the property ? ; 

Mr. Guickman. Well, no, I wasn’t arranging with him. He just 
happened to be in Florida, and we took it right over, he wanted to 
see how it would map out as a warehouse. I negotiated with the 
Foxhead Brewery, and with their attorneys and my attorneys, we 
negotiated for a franchise for the State of Florida. 

Senator Kerauver. A franchise for the whole State of Florida? 

Mr. GuickMaANn. Well, we started out. with two counties around 
Miami and then I had the option for the entire State, and I went so 
far as I got my basic permit and everything else. 

I had all good intentions of going into it, but when I got a buyer 
for the building, which was my real aim, I sold it and never went into 
the deal. 

Senator Kerauver. All night. 

Senator Dirksen, any question ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Glickman, are you still in the awning 
business? 

Mr. Guickman. Just about liquidated, sir. 

Senator Dimxsen. Did you have a partner in that business? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir; it was all my own. I formed it in 1946. 

Senator Dirksen. At one time it was substantial ? 

Mr. GuickMan. Very substantial. 

Senator Dirksen. You say now it is about at the liquidation stage? 

Mr. Guicxman. The final stages. The next 3 weeks it will be 
liquidated. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you get into the boxing management busi- 
ness as sort of a part-time operation ? 

_ Mr. Guicxman. Well, I got in asa hobby, but it wound up destroy- 
ing me. 
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Senator Dirksen. Are you still licensed by the Llinois Conunission ? 

Mr. Guickman. Well, I didn’t renew it. I imagine I, am. still a 
licensed manager, but I haven’t renewed it. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the law require that it. be renewed / 

Mr. GuickmMaANn. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Year after year ? 

Mr. Guickm an. Every year. 

Senator Dmxsen. Does the Iinois Commission also) require a 
bond? 

Mr. GuickmMan. No. 

Senator Dirksen. Of a manager, no bond ? 

Mr. GuickMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Generally speaking, what: qualifications, if. any, 
must you have before the commission, in order to get a license or can 
anyone 

Mr. GuickMan. The best qualifications is to have a little meney to 
support the fighter, would be about the best qualification, because it is 
a very unlucrative business. 

Senator Dirksen. How old does one have to be / 

Mr. Guickman. Twenty-one, I believe. 

Senator Dirksen. Twenty-one / 

Mr. GuickmaN. I am not familiar with the rules. 

Senator Dirxsen. There is no requirement for some special know!l- 
edge of the boxing business ¢ 

Mr. Guickman. Probably of good moral character, I imagine, I 
don’t really know the rules, Senator. 

Senator Drrxsen. So other than that, anyone can get, a_ license. 
What is the fee for the license? 

Mr. Guickman. I believe it is $15 or $25 a year. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a little smgular because yeu can’t even 
be a barber in the State of Illinois without at least, showing qualifica- 
tions that you caf cut hair and shave and ‘treat skin and that sort-of 
thing. You can’t be a beauty parlor operater ‘without qualifying 
under certain criteria set down. 

It surprises me a little that all you need to beis 21 years old and of 
good character and you ean go ahead and get a license to manage a 
boxer. 

Mr. Guickman. You have to have some knowledge of boxing, I 
imagine. You must know something about it/ although the day IL got 
my license, all I was was a fan. 

I’d just’ gone all over the country and see a fight and go to the 
Garden. I just liked fights. 

Senator Dirksen, Wheti you appear for a héense,;do you -lave 


to, appear personally, or is it done entirely in writing by filing? 

Mr. GrickMAN. No, no, you go in person; you go in) person. 

Senator Dirksen. They ask you no questions? 

Mr. Guickman, Oh, yes. Have you ever been arrested, they \ask 
you. Have you ever got any convictions;-or what your business -is; 
who you know in the business, and character references. They ask 
you those various type questions. 

3u 


Senator Dirxsen. But I am thinking'mainly about some qualifica- 
tions for managing in this field, particularly if it: goes beyond the 
State lines, because if a person manages a fighter all over the country, 
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you have to have a little basic knowledge, I think, about contracts 
and those other things that are a part of that general business. 

Mr. Guickman. I agree with you, Senator, but you go into some 
towns and you just pay your fee, they write it out, and you are a 
manager. 

You go out and maybe you don’t come back for 2 years. 

Senator Drrxsen. I think one question was raised as to why you 
entered into this field and whether or not it was to make a little money. 

Mr. Grickman. No. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, it is no sin to make money, but I 
wondered whether there was some other reason that impelled you. 

Mr. GuickMAN. Senator, if we had time, I’d explain to you how 
I treated the fighters and what I done. That side, in none of the 
hearings has a word been said about fighters. 

When I took a fighter on—and I took about 20 of them on that 
never got to a main go, and I told them to quit—any fighter I had, 
had the best trainer, had the best equipment, got from $50 to $100 a 
week so he did not have to have no financial problem, had the best 
dentists and the best bone man and had the best, had everything. 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking now, of course, about 

Mr. GiickmMaNn. That is my interest in boxing, the other side of 
boxing, that hasn’t been discussed here at all. And then a fighter, 
in order to become a main go fighter, has to have maybe 20 prelimmary 
matches that don’t get any money at-all, nothing to support him. 

: So that if you aren’t financially able, you can’t really manage a 
oxer. 

And as of this time right here, I don’t even know of more than a 
half dozen managers that depend on boxing for a livelihood and they 
have champions. Otherwise, you must have some outside interest. 

Now, a fighter by the name of Johnny Hollman went to work for 
me; he was retired and he had a broken arm that never mended; it 
cost me $1,500 to take him in the hospital and correct his arm and 
brought him back out of retirement. Today he has got a home, a car, 
and a bank account and he is very well pleased, and if I had the 
finances here now, I would parade 10 or 15 or 20 fighters. 

Most of them never even got past the preliminary, and I told them 
to quit because they could never make the grade, after investing 
$3,000 or’ $4,000 in bringing them up. And let them testify to things 
that I have done good for them in boxing. 

Bob Satterfield was an outstanding boxer who was retired and came 
to me. He said he wanted to go back. I said, “Gee, there is a real 
good fighter that I can bring out.” 

I gave him $1,500 to pay off all his bills. Ife went back in the gym. 
I got him a TV fight and the day of the fight the doctor said he had 
a detached retina. They canceled the fight. 

He was barred from fighting. 

I took him to St. Louis and another $1,500 to save his eyes. Never 
boxed for me a day. I'd like to bring them kind of fighters here and 
tell the treatment I did and the money. I gave to take care of them 
because I liked boxing. I realize that I took the wrong route. I agree 
with you. But to justify an end, everybody does things. 

As I saw Jim Norris did the same thing to justify continuity on 
TV, he did things. And Mr. Bonomi is an idealist and beyond ques- 
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tion of his intentions and his integrity, he used means that I don’t 
approve of and that I feel are very un-American. 

But he says the end justifies. it and probably he is right. 

I don’t want to question his integrity or his intentions. 

So I did the same thing and I probably am wrong and I paid for 
1t. 

I paid $3 million for it. That. was the value of my business before 
I went into boxing. Today it is zero. My reputation is gone. 

Everybody thinks I am a thief and a hoodlum and a crook. I 
never took nothing out of boxing. I tried to give. 

Senator Dirxsen. I thought you said that in the first years your 
management was mainly at Marigold Gardens. 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. That was really not big-time fighting; was it? 

Mr. GuickMan. No; that is where I had four-round fighters where 
they grew up. Bobby Boyd had 16 four-round fights and no manager 
gave him that many four-round fights before he would go to a six 
because I was interested in his welfare. 

Senator Diesen. Is Marigold Gardens that rather modest-sized 
arena on the near North Side? 

Mr. GuickmMan. That is correct. 

Senator Dirxsen. I have no recollection—maybe I shouldn’t say 
it—that there were any world-shaking fights up there. 

Mr. GuickmMaNn. All smalltime fights. 

Senator Dirksen. And never any TV fights. 

Mr. GuickMAN. Never; no, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So after 4 or 5 years of that kind of indoctrina- 
tion, you finally got into bigtime fighting? 

Mr. Grickman. And I had a 2-year whirlwind. 

Senator Dirksen. As you expressed it, much to your sorrow, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. GuickMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I have no more questions. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumpris. I have no questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Kirrrre. Just one question. 

Mr. Glickman, you met Mrs. Carbo the last time after you had 
received your subpena to appear before the members of the sub- 
committee ? 

Mr. GuickmaNn. It might have been, sir. I can’t recall it. It might 
very well have been. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Did you in any way discuss with her what you were 
going to testify about before this subcommittee? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrie. You didn’t discuss this at all? 

Mr. Guickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrere. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you talk over with her or with Mr. Norris 
the testimony that you were going to give to the subcommittee or the 
fact that you had been under subpena? 
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Mr. Guicxman. I don’t think I ever saw—you couldn’t get to see 
Mr. Norris. I met him outside the door after he testified. That is 
the only time I’ve seen him in I don’t know how long. 

Senator Kerauver. What is going to have to be done to clean up 
this boxing business? 

Mr. Guickman. I don’t think there is very much left to clean up. 
What you should do is to start over. There is nothing left, but the 
basic thing of getting boxing is to get fighters. 

I don’t think there is 20 fighters in the whole United States that 
you can call fighters, and I don’t think there is a total of 200 occupied 
as professional fighters fighting in 10-round fights. 

Senator Kerauver. Who would want to be a fighter if they had to 
do business with the underworld ? 

Mr. GuickMan, I would suggest this, Senator : 

No. 1, that you get in each large city a city- or Government-owned 
gymnasium under supervision of someone that knows how to. teach 
young boys how to box, make arrangements for their medical atten- 
tion, their financial attention and supervise in that manner, and then 
maybe in 2 years you will have some fighters in the United States. 

There are maybe a half dozen that you can call top-ranking 
fighters. There is no place to come from. Basketball, football, base- 
ball, they have got high school, college, semipro ball, minor leagues, 
they have all kinds of time to prepare themselves before they get to 
the main go. 

You can’t take a young kid and put him in with an experienced 
man in boxing. 

Senator Kerauver. They can box actively in the colleges, or in 
Golden Gloves? 

Mr. GuickmMan. But where do they go from there. That is the 
high school. Where do they go to college? 

Senator Kerauver. The colleges have boxing. 

Mr. Guickman. No, no. I mean, literally speaking, that is the 
first step, is the Golden Gloves. Now, when they get out of the 
Golden Gloves, they want to turn pro. Where can they go? 

There are no small clubs, no trainers, nobody to teach them the art 
of boxing. 

Senator Kerauver. If they knew that they wouldn’t have to be 
rubbing shoulders with some of these people we have been talking 
about in this business—even you have gotten in pretty deep 
yourself 

Mr. Guickman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think more of them might take it up 
as a profession ? 

Mr. Guickman. I think so; yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think it would be a better thing if we 
did not have this racket element in boxing? 

Mr. Guicxman. I don’t think it would be necessary. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think it is necessary now? 

Mr. Gricxman. No, I don’t think it is necessary, absolutely not. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Glickman, one thing we try to do on this 
committee is have not only good counsel, but fair counsel. You talk 
about the ends justifying the means, that you thought Mr. Bonomi 
had maybe done some things to reach a result which you might not 
have thought was right. 
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Mr. GuicxmaNn. The result was right, but the method is what I 
disagree with. 

Senator Keravuver. I just want to say that I think Mr. Bonomi is 
maybe hard in his questioning, but he is, I think, fair. 

Mr. Guickman. I would like to have him on my side for a change, 

Senator Keravuver. I think he has done a mighty good job. 

Mr. Guickman. Yes; he has. I don’t question his integrity or his 
aims, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. I just want to make that clear. 

Mr. GuickmaN. He is very competent. 

Senator Keravver. What he has done is—— 

Mr. Grickman. He has done a very thorough job of bringing 
everything right out to the open. 

Senator Keravver. It takes capable men to find out about these 
things of which there is no record made. 

Mr. Guickman. That is right. You are 100 percent right. 

Senator Keravver. I just wonder if we have found out about all 
of them. 

Mr. Guicxman. I think you have. He didn’t leave a stone un- 
turned. That is healthy. It 1s out on the surface. 

Senator Keravver. It is a very good thing we have some people 
like Mr. Bonomi around. 

Mr. Guickman. Well, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Guicxman. Yes, I do, I really do. I still say I don’t approve of 
wiretaps or following or electronic things. I just don’t approve of it. 
That is my opinion. 

But I do approve of the methods, the thing that he has accomplished. 
What he accomplished, he used a means to get to the end. 

Senator Keravuver. Any wiretaps that have been made—— 

Mr. Guickman. Legally. 

Senator Kerauver (continuing). Have been made according to the 
laws of New York. 

Mr. Gricxman. I didn’t question that. 

Senator Kerauver. They have not been used here, though——— 

Mr. Gorp. I am sure you are aware, Senator, that wiretapping, ac- 
cording to the circuit court of appeals, even in the State of New York, 
you can’t use the evidence obtained. That was recently decided and it 
1s now before the Supreme Court of the United States, that very 
question. 

Senator Keravuver. I saw that case and there was one other case 
decided the other way. We have a conflict of decisions on that 

uestion. But, in any event, we have asked questions here and none of 
them have been based on wiretaps. 

Anything else, Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. That is all of this witness. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. Glickman, 

Mr. Guickman. Thank you. 

Mr. Goto. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we have a 5-minute break and we'll 
go on for about 30 minutes more. 

(At this point in the proceedings, a short recess was taken, after 
which the hearing was continued.) 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bernhard, will you come around? 
This is on the record. He has been sworn. Please sit down. 
Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. 


CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT—Resumed 


Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Bernhard, you have already stated, I believe, that 
you are a detective with the district attorney's office squad in New 
York ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Bonomi. The police commissioner is Stephen P. Kennedy, and 
the district attorney is Frank Hogan ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You, during your service with the district attorney’s 
office sry engaged in rather extensive undercover work, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. BernuaArp. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Bonomi. And you testified a few days ago about certain obser- 
vations that you made in Washington, D.C., concerning Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Basilio fought Robinson in Chi- 
cago on March 25th of 1958 ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you go to Chicago as part of your official duties 
for the district attorney’s office squad ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. What observations did you make and when did you 
make them during the Chicago investigation ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. As a result of the March 21, 1958, flood of subpenas 
that was served in New York City by the District Attorney’s Office of 
New York County, we were, my partner, Detective Frank Nostramo, 
and Detective Frank Marrone and myself, were ordered to proceed to 
Chicago, Ill., for the following reasons : 

One was to maintain and keep in contact with, if possible, Frank 
Carbo and any of his associates who were expected to be in Chicago 
for the Basilio fight. 

‘ lng had knowledge at that time that Carbo would be there for that 
it. 

neat we were to attend the Jim Norris dinner that was to be 
held at the Hotel Bismarck in Chicago. We arrived in Chicago on 
March 28d of 1958, and Detective Nostramo and myself registered at 
the Bismarck Hotel. That is a hotel located in downtown Chicago 
that is frequented by the fight crowd during any of the big bouts that 
are held in Chicago. 

We arrived there and Frank “Blinky” Palermo, the Philadelphia 
racketeer, had already checked into the hotel, accompanied by his com- 
panion, Sam Margolis. 

They were observed in the lobby as we entered. 

We were fortunate enough to obtain tickets through a contact to the 
dinner for Jim Norris and we were assigned to table 18. 

The evening of the dinner 
Senator Dirksen. How large was the dinner? 
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Mr. Bernuarp. Pardon me? 

Senator Dirksen. How many people attended ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Oh, there were approximately 100 to 150. That 
was March 23, 1958, a Sunday. 

It was held in the Walnut Room of the Hotel Bismarck. 

_ Senator Dirksen. Was this a sportswriters’ dinner ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. It was a dinner honoring Jim Norris and Bernard 
Glickman and so forth. Awards-were-presented to them. 

Senator Dirksen. Who sponsored the dinner ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. I am sorry, 1 don’t remember. I have the program. 

Senator Keravver. We have already introduced it as an exhibit. 

(The exhibit referred to, exhibit No. 36, may be found on p. 1059.) 

Mr. Bernuarp. We were introduced to the people seated at our 
table, and they were, No. 1, Allen Dorfman, president of the Union 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Chicago, who was involved with the Team- 
sters Union and Jimmy Hoffa. He appeared before the McClellan 
committee in connection with his dealings with Jimmy Hoffa and 
pleaded the fifth amendment. 

Also seated at the table with us were his father, Paul Dorfman, 
who also appeared before the McClellan committee as to his associa- 
tions with Hoffa and other members of the Teamsters, and he also 
pleaded the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Paul Dorfman is listed in “Ring Record Book” as a manager 
of boxers. He is associated with Jim Norris and Truman Gibson. 

Also at our table was a Mr. Ross Miller, of Las Vegas, Nev., a 
friend of the Dorfmans; and a person we only knew as George. We 
never did find out his last name. There were also three vacant seats 
at that table. At about 8:30, George left the table for several minutes 
and returned. He said to the people at the table, which did include 
us, that “Frank just got in town and was dropped off at the hotel.” 

I immediately left the table to contact Detective Marrone and in- 
form him of this. As I walked out, I observed “Blinky” Palermo in 
the lobby of the hotel. He entered a telephone booth and I took the 
booth next to him. I overheard part of his conversation which went 
like this: 

When did you get in? I have been trying to call you all day. I called all 
over. 

Palermo mentioned the Palmer House which is a hotel located in 
Chicago. I informed Detective Marrone of this and he said he would 
“take care of it at once.” 

When I returned to the dinner, Mr, Bernard Glickman was being 
introduced from the dais, and, as I testified to before, as the only 
person on the dais with a subpena from the district attorney of New 
York City. 

Mr. Glickman during his speech said, and I quote: 


I do not know why the Honorable Mr. Hogan wantsme. If he had called me up, 
I would be only too happy to talk to him. 


He went on further to say: 


I have two messages for my fighters : 
(1) That they train hard; and 
(2) That they get into the ring and they go out to win. 
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He also said that: 


“Jim Norris or no one else owns me and tells me what to do,” and 
that boxing is a wonderful, clean sport and it has helped many young 
men. 

It was established that Frank Carbo had registered at the Palmer 
House and was occupying rooms 1149 west and 1150 west. He was 
registered under the name of Mr,.and Mrs. Frank Palermo. It was 
further ascertained from a confidential source that Carbo was in con- 
stant contact with room 1149 in the Palmer House. 

The following information pertains to room 1149. It was regis- 
tered under the name of Mr. Gil Beckley, a well-known western book- 
maker and gambler. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the same Gil Beckley who was mentioned by 
Mr. Rosensohn in connection with the first Johanssen-Patterson 
promotion ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Mr. Rosensohn stated or indicated 


that this was to be a promotion separate and apart from anybody 
connected with the IBC? 


Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

He listed his address as 2730 Dixie Highway, Fort Mitchell, Ky. 

Mr. Beckley paid $1,000 in advance and took six rooms. They 
were 1148, 1149, 1150, 1151, 1152, and 1153. The other occupants of 
these rooms were as following: 

Anthony Salerno, of 5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the person known as “Fat Tony” Salerno? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you know that Mr. Rosensohn has testified here 
that “Fat Tony” Salerno was one of his partners in the first Johans- 
sen-Patterson promotion ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. You say that you received information from an in- 
formant that there was constant contact between Frank Carbo and 
the room occupied by Salerno and Gil Beckley ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir; that is true. Also registered in this suite 
of rooms were Mr. Edward Levy, whose address was given as the 
Sands Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. Mr. Levy is supposed to have an in- 
terest in the, Sands Hotel. 

On the 24th of March—prior to this, we had become friendly with 
Mr, Murray Goodman, who is the publicity man for IBC, and we 
asked him if he could possibly get us some good seats for the fight. 
He was very obliging and called up Mr. Ben Bentley and arranged 
it for us. He also asked us if we'd care to come down to witness the 
weigh-ins at the IBC office. We said we would very much rather at 
the arena where the fight would be held. 

During the afternoon of March 24, Frank Palermo, Frank “Blinky” 
Palermo, was observed in a conversation with Al Weill, the manager 
of record of Rocky Marciano, the ex-heavyweight champion. He 
talked to him for approximately 20 minutes. Pikes was in the 
company at the time of Gabe Genovese, Joe Netro, John DeJohn, 
and Billy Brown. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that Gabe Genovese the same person who allegedly 
received about $60,000 from Basilio’s earnings ? 
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Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. And also received $10,000 in order to secure the pro- 
motion of the Basilio-Saxton bout for Norman Rothschild, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes, sir. 

Detective Nostramo and myself were informed that Palermo was 
to meet Frank Carbo later that evening at the Beachcomber Club, at 
Don the Beachcomber. It is a supper club in Chieago. We arrived 
at, the supper club just prior to Palermo and Carbo leaving. They 
were accompanied by an unidentified male. 

We learned they were there for approximately half an hour and 
two of the detectives of the district attorney’s squad, Andrew Ken- 
nelly, and Thomas Cody, sent down to assist us, stated they entered 
the Ambassador Hotel. Palermo and the unknown male returned 
to the Hotel Bismarck. 

Detective Nostramo attended the weigh-in on the morning of 
March 25, 1958, and after the weigh-in Murray Goodman asked him 
to stop up into the IBC office. He did so, and as he entered the office, 
he noticed Willie Ketchum, fight manager of record of Davey Moore, 
the featherweight champion of the world, was there. It was at the 
rear office—they had a special guard outside of it—and once during 
this hour or hour and a half period that Detective Nostramo spent 
there, Bernard Glickman was observed coming out of the office, speak 
to an unknown male in the outer office, and return to the guarded 
room. Billy Brown also came out of the office on one or two occasions 
and returned. Brown later left the office with Ketchum. 

At about 1 p.m., that afternoon, Palermo entered the outer office and 
chatted for 5 or 10 minutes with several of the employees in the TBC 
office; when he finished, he walked past the guard and right into 
the inner office of the IBC. The only person that Detective Nostramo 
recognized as the door opened was Paul Dorfman. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period, did you receive any information 
from an informant concerning contacts between Frank Carbo and 
Al Weill? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes, sir. 

The evening of the Basilio-Robinson bout, Al Weill was at. the 
time staying at the Ambassador Hotel; it was reported to us that 
Carbo was—in fact, he was tailed into the lobby of the Ambassador 
Hotel and remained there for the length of the fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you receive any information from confidential 
sources that there was a meeting planned between Al Weill and 
Frank Carbo in California? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time was Al Weill to be the promoter of the 
Patterson-Roy Harris fight in California? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes, sir; from the information we received that 
is what was told us. 

Mr. Bonomi. This was prior to the Patterson-Roy Harris fight, 
was it not? 

Mr. Bernuarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomr. Apparently there was a meeting. going to be set. up 
between Weill and Carbo, is that right? 

Mr. Bernuarp. That is what was told to us; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that Weill was the promoter for that 
bout for a ‘time, and then he was barred by the California State 
Athletic Commission because he allegedly perjured himself about his 
association with Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Bernuarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was the first bout promoted by Mr. Rosensohn, 
was it not? 

Mr. Bernwarp. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. It was supposedly an independent promotion, is that 
correct 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else of Mr. Bernhard ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Not at this time. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Bernhard. 

Anything else this afternoon ? 

Mr. Bonomi. No, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Who will be our first witness in the morning? 

Mr. Bonomi. The two witnesses tomorrow will be Frank “Blinky” 
Palermo and Sonny Liston. I believe that the first witness will 
Frank Palermo. 

Senator Keravuver. We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, Dec. 13, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a.m., in the 
caucus room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Kefauver (chairman) and Dirksen. 

Also present : Paul Rand. Dixon, counsel_and staff director; John G. 
Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, counsel for the minor- 
ity; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for the minority; Thomas C. Wil- 
liams, attorney; George E. Clifford, assistant counsel; Robert L. 
Turley, investigator; James P. McShane, investigator; Louis W. 
Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, editorial director; and Gladys 
E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Krrauver. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Lieutenant Kuda who has previ- 
ously testified and been sworn. 

Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Chairman, Lieutenant Kuda will be questioned 
by Thomas Williams. 

Senator Keravuver. Very well, Mr. Williams. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH A. KUDA, LIEUTENANT, ST. LOUIS POLICE 
DEPARTMENT—Resumed 


Mr. WittraMs. Lieutenant Kuda, did the St. Louis Police Depart- 
ment have an occasion to arrest Mr. Frank Palermo in 1958? 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witttams. And at that time did they find certain papers on 
his person ? 

Mr. Kuna. They did. 

Mr. Wrtu1ams. Would you describe those, please ? 

Mr. Kuna. On June 6, 1958, Frank “Blinky” Palermo was arrested 
by Lieutenant Byrnes and other members of our department on the 
front porch of the home of Millie Allen at 5924 Waterman Avenue. 

Millie Allen is the girl friend of John Vitale. 

At the time of Palermo’s arrest, he was in company with a man by 
the name of Abe Sand, and while in the process of making this arrest, 
the officers observed John Vitale drive up in front of the house of 
Millie Allen and when he observed these officers making this arrest, 
he drove away. 
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Palermo told the officers that Frank Mitchell had told him where 
Millie Allen lived and he wanted to see her. Palermo was held by 
the officers for investigation, suspected of gambling and suspected 
of narcotics violations. 

As the officers were taking Palermo to the station, one of the men 
observed him trying to hide a bottle containing some capsules in the 
seat of the police car, and for that reason they held them suspected 
of a narcotics violation. 

However, it later developed that. these capsules were not narcotics, 
Some of the papers found in the possession of Palermo was a hotel 
bill issued by the Midwest Hotel of Chicago, Ill., dated May 9, 1958, 
to “Sonny” Liston, account No. 14743, in the amount of $50.04, and 
Palermo told the arresting officers that he paid the hotel bill. 

Senator Keravver. That will be be exhibit 40. 

(Exhibit No. 40 may be found on p. 1065.) 

Mr. Kupa. They also found a slip of paper containing writing and 
figures. One of the words on it was “purse,” the figures “4100,” “$410 
trainer,” “36.90,” and then there is a division, “18.40, 1000 motel, 840, 
200” with the initials “J. V.” in back of it, and “645.” 

Our records do not indicate that any statement concerning these 
figures was made by Palermo. 

Senator Kerauver. That will beexhibit 41. 

(Exhibit No. 41 may be found on p. 1066.) 

Mr. Kupa, Another paper found in his ssion was a modifica- 
tion of agreement dated January 1958, caabteer the signatures of 


Frank Palermo and John L. Storey. The records do not indicate that 
Palermo made any statement concerning this agreement. 


Senator Kerauver. That will be exhibit 42. 

(Exhibit No. 42 may be found on p. 1067.) 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Is John L. Storey also known as Jack Johnson ? 

Mr. Kuna. According to that modification agreement he is. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. A heavyweight boxer ? 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Lieutenant. Kuda, Mr. Palermo was arrested in Los 
Angeles on May 7, 1959. Subsequent to that, did you receive photo- 
static copies of certain papers found in his possession at that time in 
the Los Angeles Police Department? 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 

The Los Angeles Police Department. sent a sheet of paper, a photo- 
static copy of a sheet of paper which appears to be a breakdown of 
fight figures. 

They also sent information 

Senator Kerauver.: That: will be exhibit.43, 

(Exhibit No. 48 may be found on p. 1068.) 

Mr. Kupa. They also sent information, that a telegraphic money 
order to Charles Liston, Kingsway Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., received 
from Frank Palermo, 800 North, 64th Street, dated October 21, 1958, 
in the sum of $200, was found in his possession. 

Senator Kerauver, Exhibit 44, 

(Exhibit. No; 44 may-be found:in the files of the subcommittee, ) 

Mr. WitiaMs. Did the St. Louis Police Department, the intelli- 
gence unit, make an investigation regarding the money order? 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 
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Members of the unit made an investigation and learned that “Son- 
ny” Liston and Joseph “Pep” Barone were registered at the Am- 
bassador Kingsway Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., October 19, 1958, to October 
25, 1958, and that covered a period several days before the Liston- 


men § Whitehurst fight in St. Louis on October 24. 

| the The men making this investigation obtained a photostatic copy of 
cted fF the money order and it bears the endorsement of Charles Liston and 
J the Hotel Ambassador Kingsway. 

ties 


Mr. Witu1aMs. Lieutenant, you heard testimony on Friday that 
John Vitale of St. Louis, in sidition to having an interest in boxer 
“Sonny” Liston, also had a financial interest in the heavyweight boxer 
Jesse Bowdry ? 

Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiurams. Do the records of your department indicate that 
John Vitale has an associate known as John Wilson Green ? 


and Mr. Kuna. They do. 
$410 Senator Kerauver. John who? 
, 840, Mr. Witt1aMs. John Wilson Green, Senator. 
Did members of your unit conduct an interview with John Wilson 
these § Green concerning John Vitale? 
Mr. Kuna. Yes, sir. 
There is a report en file in our intelligence unit dated August the 
iW 6th, 1956, wick indicates that John Vitale and John Wilson Green 
ifica- § were observed leaving the Anthony Novelty Co. 
es_of Green was later stopped and questioned, and he told the men that 
>that § Vitale called him up at his home and asked him to come over; that 
he had something to talk to him about. He said that Vitale knew 
his telephone number as they were good friends and they had played 
, golf together. 

ah Green said that after he arrived at the novelty company, why, 
Vitale asked him to call George Gainsford, the fight manager of 
Sugar Ray Robinson, at Chicago, who was a personal, friend of 

ere Green’s, to have Jesse Bowdry entered on a fight card in the Chicago 
area. 

»hoto- Green told the officer that he made the call and, of course, he had 

me i F not received a reply up until the time that he was questioned by the 
men, 

Green said that Vitale told him he had a large amount of money 
pote - up in Bowdry and would like to have his interest start paying 

off. 

Mr. Wiix1aMs. Is that fighter Jesse Bowdry ? 

Mr. Kupa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. There are no more questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Any more questions of Lieutenant Kuda? 
money § Thank you very much, Lieutenant. 

058 Mr. Waux1ams. Mr. Chairman, may we have Mr. Turley, please? 
’ ‘= Senator Kerauver. Bob Turley, come around. 
Mr. Turley, you have been sworn. Proceed. 
e, ) 
intelli- 
9 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L: TURLEY, STAFF INVESTIGATOR— 
Resumed 


Mr. Wiutams. Mr. Turley, on October 27 of this year, did you 
have occasion to interview Frank Mitchell regarding his participation 
in the earnings of boxer Charles “Sonny” Liston ? 

Mr. Turtry. Yes, I did. 

Mr. WituiAms. During the course of that interview, did Mr. Miteh- 
ell state that he was receiving approximately 25 percent of Sonny 
Liston’s purses ? 

Mr. Turiry. He did. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mitchell is the witness we had the other 
day from St. Louis? 

Mr. WirturaMs. That is right. 

He did state to you in the interview that he was receiving approxi 
mately 25 percent of Liston’s purses? 

Mr. Turuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witx1ams. From what period to what period ? 

Mr. Tourer. Since he had sold the contract to “Pep” Barone or 
actually had released him to “Pep” Barone. He said that he received 
approximately 25 percent. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. That was March 11, 1958? 

Mr. Turtry. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. This, then, would be 25 percent to the St. Louis 
group out of Liston’s purses, is that right? 

Mr. Turtey. That is correct. 

Senator Keravuver. Who was “Pep” Barone? 

Mr. WriutaMs. “Pep” Barone is the manager of record of Charles 
“Sonny” Liston, Senator. He is subpenaed to appear here and hes 
in the hospital at the present time. 

Senator Keravuver. He is in the hospital? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right, Senator, in Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. Drxon. Senator, in that connection, I would like to state thi 
for the record: 

When it was disclosed here that Mr. “Pep” Barone was receiving 
this treatment for menta] depression, in some way or another the im- 
pression was received from the newspapers that perhaps the doctor 
treating Mr. “Pep” Barone were perhaps not in good faith. We 
certainly did not intend to create that impression because our informs 
tion is that his physicians are of the highest caliber and enjoy fité 
reputations in the medical field. 

We are, as you know, making arrangements to have Mr. “Pep 
Barone examined by a Public Health Service doctor. 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Dirksen entered 
hearing room.) i 

Mr. Dixon. We have no information as to the exact treatment thi! 
they have given at this date, but we do know that they have committe 
him and that they are in the process of treating him right now. 

We don’t know the nature of the treatment. 

Senator Kerauver. I am glad you have clarified that. Our i 
formation is that his physicians in Allentown are reputable. higt 
class physicians, properly carrying out their profession. 
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(A letter by Senator Kefauver referring to the above may be found 
on p. 1135.) 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean by “transfer to ‘Pep’ 
Barone,” Mr. Turley? What do you mean by “transfer” / 

Mr. Turtry. Mr. Mitchell at one time had a contract with this 
boxer, and on March 11, 1958, Joseph “Pep” Barone filed a contract 
with the fighter before the Illinois Athletic Commission in Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell, when asked about that, made the statement that he 
had just released him to him because he had conversations with 
Frank Palermo to try to help move the fighter, and Palermo told him 
he’d see what he could do about it. 

Then he told me that he received a telephone call from Barone 
saying that he would take the fighter over. Allegedly, there was no 
money paid for this transfer. 

Senator Keravuver. What is your information? Was there money 
paid for it? 

Mr. Turtey. That I don’t know. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Any other questions, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turley, you heard last Friday testimony of Lieutenant Kuda 
of the St. Louis Police Department that John Vitale and the St. Louis 
group had a 24-percent interest in Sonny Liston ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I did. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Is that right? 

Also in that testimony you heard that slips of paper were found in 
Palermo’s possession when he was arrested in St. Louis on June 6, 
1958, is that right? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Now, Mr. Turley, during your experience as an 
investigator with the California Athletic Commission and with this 
subcommittee, you have examined numerous show reports and are 
familiar with the division of fight purses, are you not? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. From the amount represented on the papers found 
in Mr. Palermo’s possession, were you able to identify the bout as 
being Liston versus Mederos held May 14, 1958? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiuiAms. And were you able to determine that the figures 
referred to this specific bout? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Witu1ams. How did you arrive at that? 

Mr. Turtey. Through the work sheets used by Liston’s accountant, 
Irvin Sklar, certified public accountant, in the Bankers Security 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was using these sheets to prepare Liston’s 1958 tax return; the 
amount of $1,845, which is the same as indicated on the slip of paper, 
was shown as the Liston-Mederos bout. 

We also obtained a photocopy of the contract for that bout showing 
that Liston was paid $4000 television money, plus 20 percent of the 
net gate, and also obtained a receipt from the IBC to Liston shows 
that he was paid $100 for his purse, That would total $4100, the 
amount indicated on this slip of paper. 
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Mr. Wiutams. Mr. Chairman, may we offer as an exhibit at 
this time the contract between Barone and Sonny Liston and the 
receipt ? 

Senator Kerauver. Let the contract and receipt be made an 
exhibit. 

Mr. Wiis. It is signed by Sonny Liston. 

Mr. Turley, would you tell the subcommittee your analysis of 
the figures on the paper that was found in Mr. Palermo’s possession? 

Senator Keravuver. That will be exhibit 45. 

(Exhibit 45 may be found on p. 1069.) 

Mr. Wix1ams. The paper found on him when he was arrested in 
St. Louis in 1958? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes. 

That indicates a 50-50 breakdown of a fight purse. The $4,100 was 
the total purse. Then they deduct 10 percent for the trainer. Then 
the remaining amount, which is $3,690, is divided in two, giving 
$1,845 as the boxer’s share. 

Now, from the manager’s $1,845, he pays expenses. With the 
ie deducted on this sheet listed as $1,000 motel, it left a balance 
of $845. 

Two hundred dollars of that is indicated as going to a person with 
the initials “J. V.” 

Mr. Wiuuiams. And the initials “J. V.” are the initials of John 
Vitale who testified here on Friday? 

Mr. Turtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wixiams. And $200 is approximately 24 percent of the $845, 
Mr. Turley? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Then the payment of $200 to the person with the 
initials “J. V.” would be the amount that was testified to by Lieu- 
tenant Kuda as the St. Louis group’s share of Sonny Liston’s purses, 
is that right? 

Mr. Turtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuuiams. This was approximately 76 percent for the Phila- 
delphia group, is that right? 

Mr. Turuey. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1ams. And the Philadelphia group is Mr. Palermo and 
Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Tourtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiuiams. And Mr. Barone, is that right? 

Mr. Turtey. That is right. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Now, you heard Lieutenant Kuda testify that the 
slip of paper found on Palermo’s person when he was arrested in 
Los Angeles on May 7, 1959, containing figures which, according 
to his testimony, Liston identified as being a purse breakdown of his 
bent with Mike DeJohn held February 18, 1959, in Miami Beach, 

a. ¢ 

Mr. Tourtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witiiams. And did your examination of the tax work papers 
in the possession of Mr. Irvin Sklar, the accountant for Mr. Liston, 
determine the amount Mr. Liston received from the DeJohn: bout 
was the same amount as indicated on the slip of paper? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Krerauver. How much? 

Mr. Wituiams. $1,845. 

Mr. Turtey. No, no. That was on the previous one. His purse 
was shown as $2,403.65, plus $4,000 television, and then the share, 
actually of Liston’s share, was $2,881.64. 

Senator Keravuver. The first one you talked about is exhibit 41. 
You are talking now about exhibit 43 ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Turley, did you obtain information from the 
Miami Beach Boxing Commission 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s see what these items are on exhibit 48. 

Do you have a copy of the exhibit? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I do. 

Senator Kerauver. $4,000 television; $2,403.65 is the purse; aggre- 
gating $6,403.65. 

Then you have trainer, $640; Liston, $2,881.50; leaving $2,881. 

Then on the right are 2 number of columns. What are they ? 

Mr. Turtey. That would be the expenses of the manager's share. 

Senator Kerauver. Read those names and what they are. 

Mr. Turtey. It shows Sparring, $190; Fross, $50. 

Senator Kerauver. What is “Fross” 

Mr. Turtey. I do not know. That may be a corner man. 

Senator Kerauver. Then what is the next one? 

Mr. Turtey. Chappie. 

Senator Keravuver. What is that? 

Mr. Turuey, I believe that is an individual named Chappie Rob- 
erts, who also may have worked for the corner man in that fight. 

Senator Kerauver. The next figure ? 
| Mr. Turtey. The next is tips and taxis, I believe, $132; eats, $168; 
10tel, $132. 

Then there is an item that is deleted : “Pep, $100. 

Senator Kerauver. What is that “Pep?” 

Mr. Turtey. That would probably be Joseph “Pep” Barone, who 
is the manager of record. 

Senator Keravver. Then you have a “Me” there? 

Mr. Turrey. I assume that is some money due Mr. Palermo. 

Senator Kerauver. Then they finally wind up with 

Mr. Turtey. Then they subtract and.do some adding. However, 
it is indicated that the net purse to the manager was $1,244, of which 
$300 went to a person with the initial “J,” leaving a balance of $944. 

Senator Keravver. They wind up with $2,844 ? 

Mr. Turtey. I think that is a recapitulation building it back up 
again to show the total out. 

Senator Kerauvsr. I se 

Up above is “Reddish, § $300, ” and “ ‘Pep,’ $300,” and the top seems 
to be stricken out. 

Mr. Turtey.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. What do you make of that? 

_ Mr. Turtey. “Reddish” is Willie Reddish. . I believe he is a trainer 
in Philadelphia. 

Senator Kerauver. “ hops S200 stricken out. What is that? 


_ Mr. Turtey. That would again indicate something to “Pep” Ba- 
rone. 
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Senator Keravuver. Some of these have X’s after them, some of 
them seem to have checkmarks. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Turuey. I think the X’s indicate expenses against the purse. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Turley, the “J” on that paper would refer to 
John Vitale, would that be your analysis! 

Mr. Turtey. I would say so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Witttams. Do you come to that conclusion because the amount 
he is to receive is approximately 24 percent of the manager’s share of 
the purse ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Witu1amMs. Now, did the subcommittee obtain from the Miami 
Beach Boxing Commission the report on this fight, the Liston-DeJ ohn 
fight? 

Mr. Turtry. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. And do the figures that were received from the 
Miami Beach Boxing Commission compare with those that were found 
in Mr. Liston’s accountant’s office ? 

Mr. Turtry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Is the report in such a shape that we can make it 
an exhibit ? 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. Yes, sir, we have it here, the letter from the Miami 
Beach Boxing Commission, the report. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s make that exhibit 46. 

(Exhibit No. 46 may be found on p. 1071.) 

Mr. WiriuiaMs. Mr. Turley, you heard Lieutenant Kuda’s statement 
regarding the investigation of the modification of agreement between 
Mr. Palermo and John L. Storey, also known as Jack Johnson, the 
heavyweight fighter? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Subsequent to the discovery of that agreement, did 
the California Athletic Commission have occasion to interview John 
L. Storey ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes. 

Mr. Wixu1ams. Would you relate the interview to this subcommit- 
tee, please ? 

Mr. Turtzy. Yes. 

Johnson was interviewed in Sacramento in December 1958 before a 
bout with Ruben Vargas. During the weigh-in he indicated that 
Frank Palermo was his manager rather than the manager of record, 
Bert Lewis. 

Senator Keravuver. Whois this you interviewed ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Jack Johnson, the heavyweight. 

Mr. Turtey. John Lee Storey, also known as Young Jack Johnson. 

Senator Kerrauver. The son of the heavyweight champion, 
Johnson ? 

Mr. Turtxy. No, sir; I don’t believe so. His name is John Storey, 
and this is a ring name he has taken. 

Senator Keravuver. A ring name? 

Mr. Touruey. Yes. 

At the time of his interview, he stated that in January 1958, his 
manager of record, Bert Lewis, secretly sold his contract to Frank 
Palermo; that shortly after the sale Palermo arranged a bout with 
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him with Wayne Bethea in Chicago, which was held on the 29th of 
January 1958. 

However, he stated he signed his own contract but turned the purse 
over to Palermo. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. In connection with this, the subcommittee received 
from the Illinois State Athletic Commission an affidavit signed by 
Jack Johnson on January 24, 1958, indicating that he had no manager 
at this time ? 

Mr. Turtey. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Wititams. May we offer that affidavit as an exhibit at this 
time, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Keravuver. That will be made exhibit No. 47. 

(Exhibit No. 47 may be found on p. 1074.) 

Mr. Wiuxtams. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Any other questions, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. No questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. Turley. 

Who is next? 

Mr. Bonomi. May we call Mr. Frank Palermo at this time. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Palermo, will you come around. 

Mr. Counsel, will you state your name for us? 

Mr. Wirxtn. My name, sir, is Morton Witkin, Philadelphia. 

Senator Keravver. Will you give us your firm name and your 
residence ? 

Mr. Wirxin. The firm name is Witkin & Egan, but Mr. Egan is 
deceased. 

Senator Kerauver. Where is your office? 

Mr. Wrrxin. 911 Finance Building, Philadelphia. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Palermo, will you rise? 

Mr. Wrrxtn. May I make a motion before Mr. Palermo is sworn? 

Senator Kerauver. Let me swear the witness. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God? 

r. Patermo. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK PALERMO, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MORTON WITKIN, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Wirxktn. May it please the Senate committee, may I make a 
motion which I have reduced to writing, but I am perfectly willing 
to read it, but for the convenience of the Members of the Senate, 
I will hand up three copies. 

Senator Keravver. I order that it be printed in full in the record 
at this point rather than making it an exhibit. 

Will you read it and make your motion? 


Mr. Wrrki1n (reading): I appear before you as counsel for Frank Palermo, 
& witness who has been subpenaed to appear before your honorable body. 

I ask that you excuse Frank Palermo from appearing before you at this 
time because : 

1. Frank Palermo, together with Truman Gibson, Frank Carbo, and two 
others, are presently under indictment in the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of California, Central Division No. 27973-CD (18 U.S.C. 1951 (con- 
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spiracy to violate Anti-Racketeering Act), 875(b) (interstate communications— 
extortion), 371 (conspiracy) ). 


That is the end of the indictment. 


These charges arise from matters pertaining to professional boxing. 

2. The trial on the above-captioned indictment is scheduled before the south- 
ern district court in Los Angeles, Calif., for Tuesday, February 14, 1961. 

3. William Strong, Esq., of the California bar will conduct the trial. I shall 
be associated with him in connection therewith. 

4. I respectfully submit to this committee that the attendant publicity of 
Frank Palermo’s appearance before your committee today will be widespread, 
particularly in the press in Los Angeles where he is to be tried. 

5. I further submit that even if your committee avoids the asking of 
specific questions concerning the subject matter of the indictment, a general 
interrogation of him at this time with respect to professional boxing will result 
in prejudicial and adverse publicity to Frank Palermo and will prevent him 
from receiving such a fair and impartial trial as he is entitled to under the 
American system of justice. 

Therefore, gentlemen of the Senate, I respectfully pray that for the reasons 
above set forth, you will see fit to excuse Frank Palermo from the necessity of 
appearing before you at this time. He is, of course, within your presence in 
obedience to the subpena served upon him. 

This letter is respectfully submitted to the Senate. 

Senator KerAvuver. The indictment you refer to is No. 27973? 

Mr. Wirxin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Witkin; Senator Dirksen and I have not 
had a chance to analyze the indictment. What is the specific charge! 

Mr. Wrr«rn. The specific charge is conspiracy with Frank Carbo. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean in connection with any specifice— 

Mr. Wirxin. Yes. In connection with extortion, in connection 
with threats, in connection with trying to create a certain situation 
with regard to a certain fighter whose name is Jordan—lI can’t think 
of the first name. 

And it involves, very frankly, Senator, the question of boxing, and 
it is interwoven with regard to a particular fighter, with regard to 
a particular fight manager by the name of Leonard out there, and I 
would say it is akin to a great deal of the matters that you have had 
before you. 

May I respectfully submit to you this: In my opinion, this motion, 
while I am making it solely anit exclusively in the interests of Frank 
Palermo and do not wish to have it appear otherwise, is also in the 
interests of the U.S. Government, because if this publicity that I 
speak of follows—and I believe that the committee will agree with 
me that it a will—then the U.S. Government may well be ins 
position where they cannot oppose an application that will subse 
quently be made before the southern district of California, because 
of the publicity being pretty close to February 14, 1961, and have t 
postpone the case. 

I don’t say that the Government will, and I don’t presume to be 
presumptuous enough to say what they will do. 

But t do think that in view of the decisions that we have had in 
our Supreme Court and the circuit courts recently, that there would 
be a great deal of merit to the argument of counsel for a postpone 
ment, if he was compelled to go on now. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi. or Mr, Dixon, what do you ‘say 
about, this? 
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Mr. Dixon. Senator, we had no intention, when we subpenaed Mr. 
Palermo, to go into the matter which counsel has raised in any respect. 

When we subpenaed Mr. Palermo, we notified the Justice Depart- 
ment of our intentions, and the Justice Department has noted no ob- 
jection to our roceeding. It is fully aware of our intention to 
examine Mr. Palermo on matters that do not pertain to this particular 
indictment. 

We are in the same situation that we could be in many other situ- 
ations. This is a matter that comes before the California District 
Court and it is a special matter. We, in our mind, are excluding it 
from any approach that we are going to take im this matter; but, as 
has been developed here at the hearings before the subcommittee, we 
have heard Mr. Palermo’s name interwoven in the whole testimony. 

That is what we intend to go into. We do not intend to ask any 
questions pertaining to the indictment which counsel has called to our 
attention. 

Mr. Wirxrn. May I merely state, Senator, I forgot to make a 
statement. 

I forgot to say that I had made a similar request under date of 
November 18, 1960, by letter, which I ask be incorporated by reference 
as part of this motion. 

And I also understand—I am not sure—that William Strong, Esq., 
of the California bar, has written directly to Senator Kefauver with 
respect to the same request that I made, he being counsel in chief who 
is going to try the case. 


Senator Krravver. All right. Your letter will be made a part of 
the record. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


WITKIN & EGAN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 18, 1960. 
Re Frank Palermo (a witness). 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, Committee on the Judiciary 


of the Senate of the United States, Old Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DO. 


Dear Senator: Frank Palermo is presently under indictment in the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern District of California, Central Division, 
No. 27973 CD (U.S.C., title 18, secs. 1951, Conspiracy to Violate Anti-Racketeer- 
ing Act; 875(b), Interstate Communications-Extortion; 371, Conspiracy). His 
trial is presently scheduled for February 14, 1961. Together with one William 
Strong, Esq., of the California bar, I represent Frank Palermo in that matter. 

I herewith request that you defer the appearance of Frank Palermo before 
your committee until after his trial. I trust that you will agree with me that 
this is a fair request.. The attendant notoriety that would ensue as a result of 
Frank Palermo’s appearance before your committee would undoubtedly be given 
headlines in Los’ Angeles, Calif., where he is to be tried, and would greatly 
prejudice him in the matter of his forthcoming trial. This would be so, in my 
humble opinion, whether he exercised his rights under the fifth amendment or 
whether he testified. Frankly, I would say he would be definitely prejudiced in 
his forthcoming trial were he to exercise his rights under the fifth amendment. 

Without attempting to be an apple polisher, I do not think you would want 
to prejudice his right to a fair and impartial trial. I do not want to create the 
impression, directly or indirectly, that in the event you did continue the matter, 
that Frank Palermo might not even, at that time, assert his rights under the 
fifth amendment. In his interest, I want the continuance badly, but not at the 
expense of any possible wrong inference to be gathered from this request. 

Summarizing, I just feel that you will agree with me that to subject him at 


iti, shortly before-his trial, to subpena in this probe would be an injustice 
0 him. 
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I hope this request will be granted. I also hope that my making the following 
suggestion does not weaken my position. If you should decide, which I hope 
not, that you cannot grant the continuance, than may I ask you to fix a particular 
time when I need appear in Washington. I realize you will have many other 
witnesses who are subpenaed for the same time and place. I would like to be 
able to get as definite a date as is possible for you to give me for his appearance, 
and I assure you that he will be there at the time specified by you. 

I will appreciate your early advices so that I may be governed accordingly. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Morton WITKIN. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything further, Mr. Bonomi, to supplement 
Mr. Dixon’s statement ? 

Mr. Bonomi. No, there is no supplemental information. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose, while we examine the indictment and 
talk this matter over, that we have a 5-minute recess. We will stand 
in recess for 5 minutes. 

(At this point a short recess was taken, after which the hearing was 
continued. ) 

Senator Keravuver. The committee will resume. 

Mr. Witkin, Senator Dirksen, and I, with the members of the staff, 
have discussed this matter and your motion and presentation. We 
want to be careful to protect. people in their legitimate rights. 

I say this now for Mr. Palermo’s benefit. This is not a trial. This 
is the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It has been held by the Supreme Court that professional 
boxing is within interstate commerce. The purpose is to find out 
whether there is restraint of commerce, whether there is a continuing 
monopoly of one kind or another, whether the boxers and the managers 
and people engaged in boxing have the right of free and unfettered 
competition, and whether undesirable elements have gotten into boxing 
so as to adversely influence competition and whether on these facts 
Federal legislation of some kind or another is indicated. 

In many previous hearings before the subcommittee, we have been 
confronted with the plea and with the fact that we should not have 
testimony with reference to some economic matter or even some per- 
sonal matter or even some matter affecting persons because there were 
cases pending before the Federal Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice involving a particular corporation. 

Upon getting up a list of all of the cases involving large companies, 
we find that if we gave full recognition and accepted the plea, we 
would be legislating in a vacuum because we could have almost no 
hearings. 

We have our jurisdiction. We have our responsibility to get the 
facts which will help us develop the need for, or the absence of the 
need for, antitrust legislation. 

The staff tells me, and I know it to be true, that they have purposely 
avoided bringing in witnesses with reference to the California picture, 
which is the subject matter of the indictment against Mr. Palermo 
and others. They tell me also that they have taken the matter up 
with the Department of Justice which has expressed no opposition to 
proceeding on matters unrelated to the west coast affair. They have 
also been in touch with Mr. Charles Lindberg and Mr. William Hund- 
ley, head of the Organized Crime Division of the Justice Department, 
who has no objection to proceeding on matters unrelated to the 
particular transaction involved here. 
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The committee affirms the right to proceed in this jurisdiction in get- 
ting the facts, which reflect upon the need for legislation in the field 
that we are examining, with regard to this, and in cases that might 
be pending, but we want to try to take into consideration all elements 
and all situations. 

We have before us, Mr. Palermo and Mr. Witkin, testimony which 
Mr. Palermo, in justice, ought to have the opportunity of explaining. 
We have testimony by Mr. Ike Williams on yesterday which you un- 
doubtedly either heard or read in the paper about money that was 
held by Mr. Palermo from him, about certain transactions in which 
Mr. Palermo’s situation would be improved if he had some explana- 
tion to make of these matters. We have testimony before us with 
reference to his alleged connection with Mr. Liston, which is de- 
rogatory of Mr. Palermo, and with Mr. LaMotta, which in fairness 
Mr. Palermo should have an opportunity to explain. 

Furthermore, I want to make it clear, we all know that the Supreme 
Court has held that a question in a chain of questions which might just 
be one of a series leading to something that might really incriminate 
a person is subject to a plea of the fifth amendment. Therefore, we 
will do this: Mr. Palermo may answer any questions that have no re- 
lationship to the west coast matter. If some question is asked which 
really might have some relationship or might incriminate him or 
might have some bearing on this west coast case, if he or you will 
speak up, we will be generous in recognizing you and considering 
and sustaining such a plea. 

We will not feel that having answered one question, he is obligated 
to answer another one. The examination will be limited exclusively 
to testimony that has already been brought out before this committee 
about which Mr. Palermo really ought to make some explanation ; that 
is, it will be limited to his dealings with Ike Williams, with Liston, 
with LaMotta and matters that have been presented to the committee 
which have.no connection with the west coast matter. 

Mr. Liston is not involved in the west coast indictment. Neither is 
Mr. LaMotta. Neither is Mr. Ike Williams. So on that basis, we 
will proceed, but we will be cautious to try to see that the questions 
are limited to transactions which might do Mr. Palermo some good 
in making an explanation. 

Mr. Wirxtn. May I answer you? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirxrn. May it please the Senate, I have listened most care- 
fully and attentively and my own opinion is—and may I, without being 
accused of being immodest, say I have been at the bar quite a number 
of years, and I think this is my 43d year—and I would say to you that 
as a lawyer with considerable experience—and, again, I hope the rec- 
ord shows that when I say that, I do not want to appear to lack 
modesty—I cannot possibly conceive of any question wines a& man is 
under indictment charged with conspiracy with Frank Carbo, charged 
with conspiracy with Truman Gibson. 

And, remember, in conspiracy cases, even though there is a statute 
of limitations, it goes beyond, because the rulings of the court have 
been that you can bring things in before the statute and then bring 
them up to date, where it is almost impossible—and I say this most 
respectfully and humbly—for Mr. Palermo to answer any questions 
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that are not in some manner, maybe a small manner, interrelated and 
interwoven with the charges that he is going to face in California on 
February 14. And even though Mr. Williams— 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Witkin, let us just take an example. 

Mr. Carbo is not concerned with the testimony of Mr. Williams that 
Mr. Palermo withheld two-thirds of $65,000. 

Mr. Wirxrn. May I also say in answer to that—and I don’t want to 
appear to be taking unfair advantage, because if I am, I know you 
will stop me—but to answer that: 

That sounds very fine. Here is a charge that existed 11 years ago 
and not a word said for 11 years, and all of a sudden we are con- 
fronted yesterday with Mr. Williams now saying that 11 years ago 
we did not give him purses. To me, that speaks for itself. I am 
very frank to say that. 

It is almost, in my opinion, in my humble judgment, an unbelievable 
statement for someone to remain silent for 11 long years and then 
come in and say we have to answer it. 

Now, when we get into answering that—and let’s assume for the 
sake of argument, we say no—it does not stop there, because I have 
then opened the door, and I have opened the door to find out what 
other connection, who was connected, who managed Williams, who 
was the fighter, whether Carbo was there, whether this person was 
there, and whether that person was there. 

If you have a defendant who is going to stand trial before a jury 
of his peers, Senator Kefauver, I say to you that I have the highest 
regard and I hope that I am not transgressing my authority here, 
because I respect the dignity of your Senate, but, yet, at the same 
time, I think I would be false to my oath of office if I did not have 
to advise—and I am very frank to say—Mr. Palermo that no matter 
how far away it might seem to this committee, who are intent upon 
doing a good job, and whose rulings have been most fair, in my opin- 
ion, for the few days or the one day that I have been here, it is almost 
impossible properly to defend that man in California when he is 
going to have to face, as Mr. Bonomi yesterday referred to: 

Did you testify in New York before the county grand jury differently than 
you are testifying today? 

Mr. Palermo could make a slip of the tongue. 

Don’t you see how dangerous it is fora man to be confronted and 
having to face trial for his liberty on February 14 and have to come 
here today prior to that time and answer all these questions? 

You can’t separate them. 

It is a crisscross puzzle. It is interwoven just like the knitting of a 
sweater and one little stitch in the knitting of that sweater can upset 
the whole sweater. 

Therefore, I say to you, as much as I would like to have him do so, 
I, as a lawyer, just can’t see it. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Witkin, Mr. Palermo did not testify be- 
for the New York grand jury. I would think, sir, that he has al- 
ready gotten considerable unfavorable publicity as a result of testi- 
mony by Mr. Williams and others, so that he might welcome the op- 
portunity of stating his side. 
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In any event, counsel will be directed to ask no question that in 
their judgment has any direct or indirect bearing on the west coast 
matter; to confine the questions to matters that have already been 
brought out by the subcommittee which have no connection with the 
west coast matter, and we will proceed on that basis. 

(The indictment referred to above, exhibit No. 48, may be found 
on p. 1075.) 

Mr. Wrrsrin. I appreciate the wide latitude you gave me in’ my 
address. 

Senator Keravuver. I will ask Mr. Palermo, whéredo you live, sir? 

Mr. Wirxtn. Sir? 

Senator Kerauver. I asked Mr. Palermo where he lives? 

Mr. Patermo. 800-North 64th Street; 'Philadelphia. 

Senator Keravver. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Parermo. ‘Fifty-five. °°" « 

Senator Keratver. You have a family? 

Mr. Patermo. Yes, sir; five children. 

Senator Keravver. Outside of your connection with boxing, do you 
have other businesses? 15 4 

Mr. Pavermo. I respectfully refuse to answer the question: It may 
tend to incriminate me under a Federal offense. 

Senator Keravuver. IT am not asking ‘you about any alleged improper 
business. I just asked if you had any—— 

Mr. Parermo. I respectfully refuse to’ answer for the reason that 
the answer 


Senator Kerauver. The chairman directs you to answer the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Patermo (continuing). May tend to incriminate me‘under a 


Federal offense. 


Senator Keravuver. The chairman ‘directs you to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Pacermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that 
the answer niay' tend’to incriminate me ‘under a Federal offense. 

Senator Keravuver: When) sit, did ‘you first take on some connec- 
tion with the business of boxing ¢ 

Mr. Panermo. I respectfully ‘refuse ‘to answer for the reason that 
my answer may incriminate me ofa Federal offeuse. 

Senator Keravver. The’chairman directs you to answer... . 

Mr. Patermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that it 
may incriminate me under a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Witkin, if we can’t even ask the man’s biog- 

epliy, do you think that has any’ connection’ with the. west: coast 
matter § 
_ Mr. Wrrsrn. I want to make myself clear.’ I anv not merely-advis- 
ing Mr. Palermo what may or may not incriminateshim/by reason of 
the development in California. If I gave you that impression,.1 Hope 
to correct it. 

I mean in addition to that, Mr. Palermo now is refusing to:answer 
questions regardless of the California-case, although, frankly, [think 
they are interwoven, but that is only an opinion. But his answers are 
hot strictly and only because of the indictment in California, and I 
don’t want thé Senate to get the feeling’ that I have argued that, and 
that alone, at this'stage.’ I was only arguing for a continuance, ‘and 
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I was setting forth my reasons of the indictment. But now Mr. Pa- 
lermo is refusing to answer questions for the reason: 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Witkin, we have been very generous, I 
think, in trying to lay down rules of procedure here that would give 
Mr. Palermo full opportunity of explaining some of the derogatory 
testimony that has been given concerning him without getting into 
any matter that might really justify a plea of the fifth amendment, 
that might really harm him in some current court case or in some mat- 
ter that might be brought up against him. 

I would hope to have Mr. Palermo’s cooperation, but. we will con- 
tinue on. 

Mr. Palermo, are you, or have you been, a fight manager or a pro- 
moter ? 

Mr. Patermo. I respectfully refuse to answer for the reason that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Pauermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you want to tell us anything about your as- 
sociations with Ike Williams? 

Mr. Pauermo. I refuse-to answer the question for the reason that 
the answer I give may incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Patermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that it 
may incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you want to tell whether you know Ike Wil- 
liams or not ? 

Mr. Patermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason thatit 
may incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Paermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me of a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know “Sonny” Liston ? 

Mr. Patermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason. that 
my answer may tend to incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver.. The Chairidirects you to answer. 

Mr. Parermo. I refuse to-answer the question for the reason that my 
answer may incriminate me, tend to incriminate me, for a Feder 
offense. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know Jake LaMotta? 

Mr. Pauermo. I refuse to answer the question—I respectfully refuse 
to answer the question for the reason that the answer I give may 
to incriminate me of a Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Pauermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that! 
may tend to incriminate me for a Federal offense. 

denaton KerAvuver. Do you know Johnny Saxton? 

Mr. Patermo. I respectfully refuse to answer the question for th 
reason that the answer I gave may intend to incriminate me of 
Federal offense. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 
Mr. Pauermo. I refuse to answer the question, for the reason that mj 
answer may intend to incriminate me of a Federal offense. 
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Senator Kerauver. I see Mr. Al Klein sitting over here. He is 
a member of the Pennsylvania State Athletic Commission. Do you 
know Mr. Al Klein? 

Mr. Patermo. I refuse to answer the question for the reason that 
the answer I give may intend to incriminate me. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Patermo. I respectfully refuse to answer the question for the 
reason that it may intend to incriminate me, 

Senator Kerauver. Mr, Witkin, I respectully say this: Apparently 
this witness never intended to answer anything anyway, and all of 
your talking and a here seems to have been—— 

Mr. Wirxin. May it please the Senator, there is one thing I am 
more careful about than anything, and that is your opinion of me. 

I have never said he would or would not. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Bonomi can say I gave him my opinion as 
to what Mr. Palermo would do. 

My argument with respect to a continuance in California would have 
nothing to do with whether he intended to answer or not. 

If you ask me, did I know he was going to take the fifth amendment, 
I certainly did. But the very taking of the fifth amendment, that is 
going to do him the most harm in the press in Los Angeles. 

In other words, by taking the fifth amendment, by being put in the 
position now, and your motion to continue not being granted, he is put 
in the position where now it appears that he has taken advantage of the 
fifth amendment and that. has been misconstrued by people all over 
the world, and, therefore, he is in that position. 

But I never intended to say to you that he was going to testify, 
if you continued it. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Witkin, the questions we asked would not 
incriminate anybody. If there was a question that dealt with the west 
coast or might reasonably be construed to deal with the west coast 
matter, or with any other matter that Mr. Palermo might conceivably 
be charged with, we would recognize you and be generous in sustain- 
ing your plea. 

ut when we ask him does he know Al Klein, does he know Mr. 
Williams, quite obviously those are legitimate questions. 

But anyway 

Mr. Wirxin. May I answer that? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Wirxin. May I say, for example, you say they are legitimate 
questions and could not incriminate him, Now, let us take the Lis- 
ton question. Let ussay that hesays: 

“I know Mr. Liston,” and you have testimony here that I have 
heard and read in the newspapers of other veonls claiming to have 
ownership of Mr. Liston. 

It is a violation of the law. It could be a conspiracy. It could 
involve anything. 

Now, if-he answered. he knows Liston, then the next question is: 
“Did you ever meet Liston with John Jones or Mary Ann ?” 

When is he going to stop? He hasopened.the door, 

Senator Kerauver. We gave you full leeway. 

Mr, Wirxiy. I can’t—— 

Senator Kerauver, By. answering,one question, it would not in- 
volve you in a chain of answers that might lead to something else. 
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Mr, Wrrxrn. I can’t agree “Ww ith your legal thinking and I respect- 
fully say so. 

Senator Keravuver. I want to lay the legislative predicate again 
for the questions of this witness. 

We are seeking to determine whether 'there has been a continuing 
_ conspiracy between’ the underworld, licetised -promotérs, managers, 

rrintchria hers, or anyone else, to exclude contpetition and. to. main- 
_ tain monopoly control over ‘majdr’ boxing eontests ; to determitie 
whether législation is indicated ; and, if'so, what-kind. 
T am Sure you understand that, Mr. Palermo: Do you understand 
that, sir? 
Mr. Patekato. I respectfully refuse to answet the. ‘question for the 
reason that my answer may intend:to incriminate me: 

Senator Kerauver. We direct you to'answer. 79 

Mr. Patermo. T refuseto answer’ the question for the reason — 
, my answers may intend to incriminate me.’ 

Senator Keratver. Very ‘well? Mr. Paleriiévatid Mr: Witkih, I 
think I might.make it clear T don’t’ know how far we will get with 
this, but, so far as I am concerned, I expect to presénit the matter to 
the full ‘Judiciary Committee with recommendations that ‘contempt 
proceedings he brought against Mr. Palermo, 

In view of that fact, do you wish to’reconsider, Mr. Palermo?. 

Mr, Parermo. I respectfully reftise to answer for the reason that 
my answer may intend to incriminate me. 

‘Senator Keravver. I see no reason to continue. 

You will continue under subpena subject to recall by the com- 
mittee. 

I assume that we can contact you, Mr. Witkin: 

Mr. Wrrxin. I certainly will produce him at any time. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, 

You will be excused now. .” 809 

Mr. Wirsin. Thank you'for your courtesy. ascent 

Mr. Patermo. Thank, you, Senator. . dl 

Senator Kerauver. You,did answer one of my, question, after all. 

Mr. Wrr«in, May T say a word to you, ‘Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes; come around back here. Ps "4 

( Discussion off the record.) 

(The indictment referred to in thé preceding testimony was’ made 
exhibit No..48 and may be found on p. 1075.) 

Senator Kerauvér. Mr- Bonomi, who’ is otr next ‘Wwititess?°: 

Mr. Bonomi. The next witness will be Charles “Sonny” ‘Listoi: 

Senator Keravyer. Mr. Liston, will you stand up? 

Do you. solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God? ~se-y 

Mr. Lasroy, :I do. , ‘EE I0 q rw 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES “SONNY” LISTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JACOB KOSSMAN, ATTORNEY 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Kossman, you are an eminent attorney. 
Mr. Kossman. Thank co very much for the adjective. 


Senator Keravver. I have heard about you, that you'win most of 
your cases in Philadelphia. What is your address, Mr. Kossman ! 
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pect- Mr. Kossman. 1325 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Senator KerAuver. Mr. Liston; what is your name? 
rain Mr. Laston. Charles Liston. 
Senator Kerauver. Where were you born, Mr. Liston? 
ing Mr. Laston. Little Rock. 
gers, Senator Keravver. Little Rock? [Laughter. | 
nain- Mr. Kossman. I understandhe didn’t go to school there. 
miitie Senator Kreravuver. : Did you go to school there 
Mr. Liston. No; I didn’t: 
stand Senator Kerauver. W ould you mind: tellmg us how old you are? 
HOY, Mr. Liston. Twenty-seven. . 
r the Senator Kerauver. How much edudation did you get? 
Mr. Liston. I didn’t get any. 
Senator Keratver:’ You-didn’t ect any ? 
— Mp, Listén, Ne,’ sir. 
Senator Kerauwen.: You didn’t go to school at all! a 
an, I Mr. Laston. No, sir. 
with Senator: Kerauver: You didn’t have much opportunity, I guess. 
er to Mr. Liston. Too many kids. 
empt Sendtor Kerauver: How many kids were there ? 
Mr. Laston. Well, my father had 25. 
2, Senator Kerauver. Twenty-five children ? 
that Mr. Liston. All together. 
Senator Kerauver., Twenty-five children altogether. 
Senator Dirksen has an ebservation, 
Senator Dirksen. I was going:te say your father is a champion in 
his own right. [Laughter. 
Senator Keravver. Tell:us a ‘little about your early background. 
Were you born out on a farm ¢ 
Mr. Liston. Yes, sir; I was. 
Senator Keratver. How far out of Little Rock ? 
Mr. Liston. About 20 miles. 
Senator Keratver. Did; you have.to work to help support, those 
other 24 children ? 
Mr. Liston. That’s right. 
)) Senator Keratyer: What did:you dot 
“Ma. Lasron. Pick: cotton. 
Senator Keravver.' You had a pretty tough time? 
Mri Lisvon..» Yes, sir E.did. 
on Kurauven. You are 27 now. When did you leave Little 
ock ? 
ae Mr. Liston. Lleft Little Rock when I was 13:! 
whole ‘Senator’ Keravver., Where: did you ‘get, 
Mr; Liston. St. Louis. 
, Senator Kerauver: Did. zomE father move. Up there? Did your 
family move? 
PA; Mr. Liston; \No; sits inst my mother. 
Senator Kerauver. What did you do when. you got to St: Lonis? 
Mr. Liston. Well; my mother put me in school, and then, after I 
started going to school, other kids, you know, seen me coming out 
of—I was such a large boy... Otlier kids, would. see me eoming out of 
such smal] kids’ room! So, they would make fun of me and. start 
laughing and I started fighting. 
58540—61—pt. 282 
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Senator Kerauver. You tried to go to school, and because you 
hadn’t any schooling back in your early days, and you were very 
big, and other kids would make fun of you, that is when you started 
fighting ? 

Mr. Liston. I started fighting—that wasn’t when I really started 
fighting; and then I started playing hookey ; and from hookey I led to 
another thing, so I wound up in the wrong school. 

Senator Kerauver. What school did you wind up in? 

Mr. Liston. Well, the house of detention. 

Senator Keracver. Where was that 

Mr. Liston. That was in St. Louis. 

Senator Keravuver. How old were you then? 

Mr. Liston. I was about 14. 

Senator Krerauver. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Liston. My mother, she got me out, and then, well, I figure— 
she got me out and I went right back to the same thing. 

Senator Kerauver. You did what? 

Mr. Laston. I went back to the same thing, and wound up in 4 
bigger house this time. ' 

Reaster Kerauver. Do you want to tell us about that? You are 
being very forthright. Isay you are being very frank and open about 
everything. 

Mr. Liston. Then, after I got there, then I started to going to 
church. Father Stevenson, he started helping me do little things, 
and then I got into a couple of fights up there. 

Senator Keravuver. Who did you say ? 

Mr. Liston. Father Stevenson. 

Senstor Keravuver. Where was it that Father Stevenson helped 
you? 

Mr. Liston. Jefferson City. 

Senator Kerauver. When you were incarcerated over there? 

Mr. Laston. Right. 

Senator Keravver. He was a great help to you, Father Stevenson! 

Mr. Liston. He was one who got me started. 

Senator Krerauver. Got you what? 

Mr. Liston. He was the one who started me in fighting. They had 
a boxing team in there. He said, “You like fighting so much, wh 
don’t you get into the boxing team?” I told him all right. Ista 
fighting, and then I beat all the guys there, and he says, “I'll see 
what I can do.” 


Senator Keravuver. How old were you then, Sonny? 

Mr. Liston. I was 18. 

Senator Keravuver. So you beat all the fellows in the institution? 

Mr. Liston. And so he said, “I'll see what I can do for you on 
the outside.” So he came out and brought a es fighter and 


brought him in—Frank Mitchell. SoI beat him. So when—— 

Senator Kerauver. You didn’t box Frank Mitchell? 

Mr. Liston. His fighter. 

. Senator Kerauver. Frank is a little fellow. We saw him the other 

ay: 
Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. So he said that he would like to have me 
out on parole. And so Father Stevenson told him how to go about 
it, and so he got me out. | 
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Senator Keravver. If you want to say a good word about Father 
Stevenson, what is his first name? Do you remember? Is he a 
Catholic priest? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. In Jefferson City ? 

Mr. Laston. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. Is he still there? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. He is in Ardmore, Mo., I think. 

Senator Keravver. All right. Do you want to tell us the story, 
Mr. Liston? Just tell us whatever you want to. 

Mr. Liston. So then after that I got in the Golden Gloves. 

Senator Kerauver. Golden Gloves? 

Mr. Laston. And I won all the championships. And so after that 
I turned pro. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you turn pro? 

Mr. Liston. In 1953, 

Senator Dirksen. How old were you then ? 

Mr. Liston. 23; 22 or 23. 3 

Senator Kerauver. Who is the Golden Gloves sponsored by in St. 
Louis? 

Mr. Laston. The Globe-Democrat. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Laston. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Senator Keravuver. There has been testimony here as to his activ- 
ities in boxing since 1947. Do you know John Vitale? 

r. Lisron. Yes; I know him. 

Senator Kerauver. There has been testimony here of his activity 
in boxing. Also of some fellow named Baker. 

Mr. Liston. Baker? 

Senator Kerauver. Barney Baker. 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I met him. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know Frank Mitchell ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I know him. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you believe that people like this ought to 
remain in the sport of boxing, Mr. Liston? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I couldn't pass judgment on no one. I haven’t 
been perfect myself. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean just for the good of the game, regard- 
less of the admission of your own imperfections. We all have a lot 
of imperfections, of course. | 

Anyway, if there is a racket element in boxing, boxers would be 
better off if they were out. 

Mr. Liston. If they was out? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Liston. I guess they would. 

Senator Keravuver. Allright. Very well. 

Mr. Kossman, I do not anticipate this will happen, but the rules 
of the game that we announced a few minutes ago, with reference 
to Mr. Palermo, I do not think have any application to Mr. Liston 
because I know he wants to try to answer forthrightly but the same 
~_ apply here as I announced a few minutes ago; you understand 

at? 


av Kossman. Yes. And we won't take advantage of any of the 
rules, 
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Senator Keravver. Sir? 

Mr. Kossman. We won't take advantage of any of the rules. Mr. 
Liston wants to answer any question that the Chair will ask. 

Senator Keravver. I think that 

Mr. Kossman. He told me that. 

Senator Kerauver. That is a fine attitude to take. 

Mr. Kossman. He told me that. 

Senator Kerauver, We appreciate it.. He is recognized as a yery 
fine boxer; the uncrowned heavyweight champion, he hag been called. 
Senator Dirksen, do you have ahy preliminary questions? 

Senator Dmxsen, I thought you said you were 27. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lasron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirssen. You indicated that. you left an institution, and 
shortly thereafter became active in professional boxing, That was 
1953. That would make you 30, would it not, or over 30? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. I was counting 

Senator Dirksen. I was just trying to find out how leng you-had 
been in professional boxing. 

Mr. Liston. Well, I turned pro in 1953, 

Senator Dirxsen. In 1953. That is 7 years ago. 

Mr. Laston. Right. at 

Senator Dirksen. You did say that. you turned pro at. age 22 or 
23. So I was simply applying simple arithmetic and thought that 
made you 30 instead of 27. " 

Mr. Liston. Thirty? I was born in 1933. 

Senator Dirksen. Then, if you were born in 1933, you would 
certainly be 27 years of age now. 

How many professional fights have you had? 

Mr. Liston. Thirty-four. 

Senator Dixsen. Thirty-four, sinee 1953-2 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Senator Dirxsen. So, you have had 34 professional fights in 
roughly 7 years? ’ 

Mr, Lisron. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Dirksen. You have had the same manager or. different 
managers ? 

Mr. Laston. I had two managers. 

Senator, Dirksen. When did you leave Missouri, and go to. your 
present place of;abode? I understand you live in Pennsylvania now. 
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Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator. Digxkspy;,When did. you.leave Missouri and. go to 
Pennsylvania ¢ sie tod 

Mr. Lisron. I couldn’t recall the exact date, ut Ihave been in 
Philadelphia 21% years. 

Senator Dirksen. That is your home, Philadelphia? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What is your address there? 

Mr, Liston. 5785 Dunlap. 

Senator Dirksen. You have a family? 

Mr. Liston, I have a wife. 

Senator Dirksen. Children? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen, No children. 
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Senator Kerauver. How do you keep in shape? Are you in good 
shape now ¢ 

Mr. Liston. Fair. I do 5 miles, about 15 miles a week running, and 
then I go to gym. 

Senator Kerauver. What gym did you go to? 

Mr. Liston. 33d and Dolphin, Champ’s Gym. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have workouts with sparring partners 
there / 

Mr. Liston. Well, if I can get him, I pay him $25 a round. Sol 
work out on the bag where it’s not so high. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have some other business in which you 
are engaged, or is this your business entirely ? 

Mr. Liston. This is my business. 

Senator Kerauver. The indictment as to the preceding witness, 
Frank Palermo, will be made a part of the subcommittee file, but 
it will not be copied in the record. We will include that note in the 
colloquy following Mr. Palermo’s testimony. 

Very well, Mr. Bonomi, we will make it a part of the record because 
it should be here in connection with the lawyer’s motion. It will be 
No. 48. 

(Exhibit No. 48 may be found on p. 1075.) 

Senator Dirksen. This does not relate to you, Mr. Liston. 

Senator Kerauver. We will go for about 30 minutes and then come 
back at 2, if we are not finished. 

Mr. Bonomi. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, 

Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Liston, you are presently the No. 1 heavyweight 
contender for Floyd Patterson’s title, are you not ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say you have been boxing as a professional since 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Bonomi. You have had 34 bouts during that period ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. How many of those bouts have you won? 

Mr. Liston. 33. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you first turned professional in 1953, who were 
your managers ? 

Mr. Liston. Frank Mitchell and—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Was Frank Mitchell’s comanager a fellow by the name 
of Monroe Harrison ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. In. about 1955 did Monroe Harrison leave as your 
comanager ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Bonomr. So in 1955 when Harrison left, Frank Mitchell was 
your only on-the-record manager; is that right ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named John Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long have you known this person John Vitale? 
Mr. Liston. I couldn’t say exact. 
Senator Keravver. Approximately. 
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Mr. Liston. About 2 years. 

Senator Keravuver. About 2 years? 

Mr. Liston. Longer than that. It was 2 years since I left St. Louis. 
So I would say about 314 years. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, 314 to 4 years; that is close enough. 

Mr. Bonomi. At one time were you employed by this man John 
Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that in connection with his cement company in 
St. Louis? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. How long did you work for John Vitale, and during 
what period ? 

Mr. Liston. I worked for him during the summertime, about 3 
months, 

Mr. Bonomi. When was that? Was that before you went to Phila- 
delphia in 1958 ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say you worked during the summertime for Mr. 
Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you work several summers or just one summer? 

Mr. Liston. Just one summer. 

Mr. Bonomr. What was your job with Mr. Vitale? 

Mr. Lisron. Laborer; digging, you know; platform for to lay 
sidewalks. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you actually do any laboring in connection with 
that job or were you just carried on the payroll ? 

Mr. Liston. I did work. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you get that job through the efforts of your on- 
the-record manager, Mr. “Frank Mitchell? Or how did you secure 
that job with Mr. Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. How did I secure it? How did I come by it? 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you get the job? 

Mr. Liston. I went down to the union office. 

Mr. Bonomi. Which union hall was that? 

Mr. Liston. 110. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the AFL Building Laborers’ Union ? 

Mr. Liston. I don’t know what’s the name of it. I just know I 
went there with another fellow. 

Mr. Bonomi. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Liston. Then they called in for me; they needed someone out 
on the ditch jobs. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were assigned a job with John Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Did you know John Vitale before? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomt. This was the first time that you met Mr. Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person from St. Louis named Raymond 
Sarkis ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is he a labor organizer? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, he is. He was. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Is he now dead? 

Mr. Liston. He is dead. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you happen to come in contact with Ray- 
mond Sarkis? 

Mr. Liston. Well, he was the head of the union; he was the presi- 
dent of the union. 

Mr. Bonomi. You mean 110; is that right? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. And, so, I was there one morning and he 
needed a front or something to his house dug up, and, so he called the 
office and, you know, he carried us out to his house. So we started 
working. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you know Mr. Sarkis as a close friend of Mr. 
Vitale? 

Mr. Liston. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that you were arrested in St. Louis, Mo., 
on August 12 of 1959, and questioned by some police officers concern- 
ing your relations with Mr. Sarkis? 

Mr. Liston. I couldn’t recall the date. I was arrested sometimes 
there. I don’t carry a pencil around to see how many times I was 
picked up. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall on that date, August 12 of 1959, that—— 

Senator Keravuver. On or about that date. 

Mr. Bonomi. On or about that date, you stated to the St. Louis 
police officers that John Vitale was the person who introduced you to 
Raymond Sarkis? 

Mr. Liston. No; I don’t. The way it is there—I mean I may have 
said anything because they just kept grabbing me, picking me up, 


holding me overnight. If nobody come down to make a squawk to 
get me out, they keep me; then they finally let me go. Next day, back 
in. So what I am supposed to do? I said what they wanted me to 
say, because who wanted to sleep on that cold steel all that night? 
Mr. Bonomt. It is a fact, is it not, Mr. Liston, that during the period 
while you were cone managed by Frank Mitchell in St, Louis, you 


were having a lot of difficulty getting bouts in that area because of 
the police surveillance of you and the fact that you were arrested a 
number of times during that period? Is that right? 

Senator Kerauver. Speak up. 

Mr. Liston. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. To get back to Sarkis for a moment, do you recall on 
October 23 of 1956 you were arrested while you were driving Raymond 
Sarkis’ Cadillac? 

Pr Liston. Was that the only thing in the world? Yes, I recall 
that. 

Mr. Bonomi. That was Raymond Sarkis’ car, was it not? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Bonomt. At that time do you recall that you were questioned b 
= police officers about Raymond Sarkis and your relations wit 
um ¢ 

Mr. Laston. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time did you state to those police officers that 
you were unemployed but that Sarkis gave you $50 or $60 a week to 
help him out ? 

Mr. Liston. $50, yes; I do. 
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Mr. Bonomr. Was that the fact, that you were receiving $50 or $60 
a week from Raymond Sarkis while you were in St. Louis ? 

Mr. Liston. Is it true? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes; is that true? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomrt. So, on that occasion your statement to the police 
officers was true; is that right? 

Mr. Liston. That part of it. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is it also true that you worked for Sarkis about 14%4 
years or so at this salary of $50 or $60 a week ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you were arrested, you were driving Sarkis’ 
car. Did you have any other duties assigned by Raymond Sarkis? 
Why were you being paid this $50 or $60 a week for a year and a half? 

Mr. Liston. I was working for him. 

Mr. Bonomi. What were you doing for Mr. Sarkis? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I was working around the house, cutting the 
grass, painting the house, putting up tools and things like that. 

Mr. Bonomi. I believe you stated that Mr. Sarkis was an officer in 
local 110 of the Building Laborers’ Union. He was an officer at that 
time in that union, was he not? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; he said he was. 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have any job in connection with Mr. Sarkis’ 
organizing ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomt. During that period did Mr. Sarkis put you on the 
payroll of certain construction companies in the St, Louis area? 

Mr. Liston. Sir? 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Sarkis get you a job with certain construe- 
tion companies in St. Louis? 

Mr. Laston. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Bonomi. What construction companies did you work for in 
St. Louis? 

Mr. Liston. Union Electric. 

Mr. Bonomi. I’m sorry ? 

Mr. Liston. Union Electric. 

Mr. Bonomi. Any other construction companies ? 

Mr. Liston. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. But these jobs were gotten for you by this fellow 
Sarkis? Is that right? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. What were your duties with these various construc- 
tion companies ! 

Mr. Liston. I worked like hod carrier and digging, throwing out 
dirt out of a hole if some caved in. 

Mr. Bonomt. In these construction companies, did you have any- 
thing to do with union organizing? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; I didn't. 


Mr. Bonomi. Do you know a person named Barney Baker? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I know him. 

Mr. Bonomi. You have known him since your St. Louis days, have 
you not? 
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Mr. Liston. Yes, sir; that is right. 
Mr. Bonomi. By the way, what does Mr. Baker do for a living? 
Mr. Laston. I couldn’t say. I’m not—I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. What does Mr. Vitale do for a living ? 

Mr. Laston. I wouldn’t know either. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did you know Barney Baker as an organizer for the 
Teamsters Union? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I know he was in the Teamsters Union. Once 
I fought for the Teamsters. 

Mr. Bonomi. He was a what? 

Mr. Liston. I fought for the Teamsters, and they also sitting ring- 
side, all of them. Just like you guys, 1 mean. You all out sitting 
ringside so I see you. So I know him. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say that there were certain Teamsters who spon- 
sored bouts in St. Louis? 

Mr. Liston. Teamsters Union; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was it important to know Barney Baker in order to 
fight in those bouts? 

Mr. Liston. It wasn’t important to me. 

Mr. Bonomi. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Liston. It wasn’t important to me. 

Mr. Bonomi. It might be important to your managers, though ? 

Mr. Liston. I can’t say that. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you come to meet this fellow Barney Baker? 

Mr. Liston. I have very short memory. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall when you were arrested in St. Louis on 
August 12 of 1959, you told the police officers that Mr. John Vitale 
mtroduced you to Barney Baker 

Mr. Liston. Well, I probably said it because any way, when you 
are there, everything leads to John. “Didn’t John lead you to this? 
Didn’t John lead you to that?” So what I’m going to say? To go 
home early or stay all night there? “Yes, sir, he did this and S 
didn’t do it,” 

Mr. Bonomr. Who did introduce you to Barney Baker ? 

Mr. Lisron. Just like I say, it was at the fight, I can’t tell who 
I meet at the fight; I don’t know how I met him. 

Mr. Bonomi. You say everything leads to John. 

Mr. Liston.. In St. Louis. 

Mr. Bonomi. In St. Louis. 

Mr. Liston. Well, after you have been—— 

Mr. Bonomi. That is John Vitale? 

__ Mr. Liston. After you have been working for him, and if the guys, 
if they get to know you, you know. 

_ Mr. Bonomt. What do you mean that everything leads to John 
in St. Louis? 

Mr. Liston. Just like if I go. there now, what do you think they’ll 
say? “Whodid you come tosee? John?” 

Mr. Bonomi. John Vitale. 

Since you left St. Louis, you have been in quite constant contact 
with Mr, Vitale by telephone, have you not ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; I haven't. 

Mr. Bonomi. Didn’t. you call John Vitale quite frequently in the 
period from 1958 to the present ? 
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Mr. Laston. No, sir; I called him twice. 

Mr. Bonomi. You called him twice? 

Mr. Liston. Maybe three times; that’s when Ray Sarkis was sick. 

Mr. Bonomi. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Liston. Well, I called him and ask him how was Ray Sarkis 
doing. So he said he is still in the hospital and he is not getting any 
better. So a week or two later I called back. And then the last 
time I called he told me he was dead and they buried him. So I 
stopped calling. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were inquiring about the health of Mr. Sarkis, 
your former employer ? 

Mr. Laston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. On March 3 of 1958 did this person Barney Baker 
tell you that he had the contacts to get you bouts with Bob Satter- 
field and Nino Valdez, who were two leading heavyweights ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; he didn’t tell it to me, not that I can recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall whether Mr. Baker told you that he 
had important contacts in the boxing world ? 

Mr. Liston. He never told me. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you know that Mr. Baker was associated with 
boxing in any way ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. You didn’t know what his occupation was ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. Only the time that they throwed the fight 
for the Teamsters Union. So, when they said he is with the Team- 
sters Union, and that was all I know he was with them. What he 
did I didn’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Since you left St. Louis in 1958, have you met Mr. 
Baker? 

Mr, Laston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Where did you meet him ? 

Mr. Liston. Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomi. In Chicago. What was the occasion? How did you 
happen to meet him in Chicago ? 

Mr. Liston. How did I happen to meet him ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Liston. I think he have a building, an office in the hotel where 
I generally stayed at. And I was in the dining room eating lunch, 
and he came in. 

Mr. Bonomr. That was after you had moved to Philadelphia; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. Were you in Chicago in connection with a bout at 
that time? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall what fight that was? 

Mr. Liston. No; I can’t recall. 
pati Bonomi. Was it.at the beginning of your career as a TV 

xer ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. I had, I think I had two or three, about three 
television bouts. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you have occasion to meet with Barney Baker in 
Miami Beach about April 15 of 1959? 
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Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on April 15 of 1959 you fought 
Cleveland Williams in Miami Beach, Fla. ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you remember meeting Barney Baker on that 
occasion ? 

Mr. Liston. I did not meet him. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever state that to the St. Louis Police Depart- 
ment, that you had met him? 

Mr. Liston. I remember telling them that. 

Mr. Bonomi. I’m sorry ? 

Mr. Liston. I remember telling them that. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was that untrue? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you recall that when you were arrested in St. Louis 
in 1959, a slip of paper was found in your possession reading “Barney 
Baker, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, room 736, Long Beach 1-1900”? I ask 
Mr. Williams to show this to Mr. Liston. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. Let’s do it hurriedly. 

(Document shown to the witness. ) 

Mr. Liston. That’s not in my handwriting. This is Chicago. If 
you don’t believe it, you can call them. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is Barney Baker’s Chicago address? 

Mr. Liston. I guess. I—that’s the only time I ever got a telephone 
number from him. 

Mr. Bonomr. Did Barney Baker write his address on this slip 
of paper or did you write it? 

Mr. Liston. I can’t write. So I don’t know who wrote it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall whether Barney Baker gave you the 
name of this hotel and his room number ? 

Mr. Liston. I can’t recall who gave it to me. 

Mr. Bonomr. But there is no doubt about the fact that this slip of 
paper was in your possession when you were arrested in 1959, is there? 

Mr. Liston. I don’t think—it might have been, but I don’t think 
it could have been in my possession 
_ Senator Keravver. I think it is established by the detectives that 
it was. 

Mr. Liston. If you want to check that number, you’ll find it’s Chi- 
cago, if they say Long Beach. There is no such number in Miami. 

Mr. Bonomr. By the way, at the time you were arrested in St. Louis 


in 1959, did you also have a slip of paper in your possession reading 
“Blinky Palermo, Hilltop 9-1585, Sports”? 

Mr. Liston. Hilltop 9-what ? 

Mr. Bono. Hilltop, 9-1585. 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir; I had it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Palermo write his name and telephone 
number on that occasion and give it to you? 

t 


Mr. Laston. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bonomr. You were in constant contact during 1959 with Frank 
Palermo, were you not? 

Mr. Liston. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Bonomt. You would see him quite frequently in Philadelphia, 
would you not? 
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Mr. Liston. What do you call quite frequently ? 

Mr. Bonomi. How often would you see him ? 

Mr. Liston. I would say once, twice a month. 

Mr. Bonomi. In the period from about 1958 until 1960, you were 
living at the Hamilton Court Hotel, were you not? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir; that’s right. 

Mr. Bonomi. That is situated in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomt. Is that hotel operated by Mr. Palermo to your 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that next to the Hamilton Court Hotel 
there is a cafeteria, the Sanson Cafeteria? 

Mr. Lastron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. That is run by a man named Carlo Musciano, is it not? 

Mr. Lastron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. He is related to Mr. Palermo; is that correct? Do you 
know him as a relation ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir: he is the son-in-law. 

Mr. Bonomt. Son-in-law. 

Your wife Geraldine worked for the Sanson Cafeteria, did she not? 

Mr. Lasron. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did she receive any money from that cafeteria which 
is owned by Mr. “Blinky” Palermo’s son-in-law ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; she didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. At the time that you were arrested in St. Louis in 1959, 
you apparently had in your possession a slip reading “J. V. CO-1- 
4972.” Do you recall having a slip in your possession 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; I didn’t have no such slip. 

Mr. Bonomrt. Perhaps you will recall the incident if Mr. Williams 
shows you the slip. 

Mr. Kossman. Those are photostat. copies, aren’t they, of the orig- 
inal slip? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, they are. 

(Document shown to witness.) 

Mr. Kossman. Have they been blown up or just 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall having that slip in your possession when 
you were arrested in St. Louis in 1959? 

Mr. Liston. Maybe yes or maybe no. I don’t remember. I can’t 
remember now. 

Mr. Bonomi. What would J.V. stand for ? 

Mr. Liston. J. V.? 

Mr. Bonomi. John Vitale; is that correct? 

You know that John Vitale’s home number is Colfax 1-4972, do 
you not ? 

Mr. Liston. That’s right. 

Mr. Drxon. Senator Dirksen, may these papers that he has re 
ferred to be given one number, exhibit 49? 

Senator Dirksen (presiding). Without objection. 

(Exhibit 49 may be found on page 1090.) 

Mr. Krrrrrme. Mr. Bonomi, are you leaving the subject of these 


slips of paper? I would like to ask a question if you are planning f 


to leave them. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Kirrrie. You are? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Mr. Liston, you don’t recall that these slips of paper 
were in your possession when you were arrested in St. Louis? 

Mr. Liston. I can recall his home number; I can’t recall 

Mr. Krrrrie. But you don’t remember whether the police took 
these papers from you when they arrested you, you say ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Krrrrie. You don’t remember that? 

Mr. Kossman. I don’t want to be placed in the position of asking 
the question, but would you ask why he was arrested, as long as we 
talk about it, in fairness to him? 

Mr. Krrrrie. I would. 

Mr. Liston, how many times have you been to Miami? 

Mr. Liston. Five, about five times. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Do you know Miami very well? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Do you use the telephone there very often? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I used the phone. 

Mr. Krrrrre. When the sheet of paper having Barney Baker’s 
address and telephone number was shown to you, you said you did 
not recall that this was taken from you. Then, later, when they 
showed you this phone number, you said there is no such telephone 
number in Miami. How did you know there was no such telephone 
number in Miami? 

Mr. Lasron. I remember telling the police that. 

Mr. Krrrrre. You told the police that there is no such telephone 
number in Miami? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Krrrete. Did somebody tell you there was no such telephone 
number in Miami or did you try this phone number yourself and they 
told you there was no such phone number? 

Mr. Liston. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Kirrrire. How do you know there is no such phone number? 
Did your attorney tell you, or somebody else ? 

Mr. Laston. I never met Barney Baker in Miami. If I had, I 
would say I met him. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Did you try to call him? 

Mr. Liston. I never tried to call him. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Did you ask anybody else to call him? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrm. But you just know there is no such telephone number, 
Long Beach 1-1900, in Miami? 

Mr. Laston. If it is, they put it there; I didn’t. 

Mr. Kossman. I don’t think there is such a number, is there? 

Senator Dirksen. There is a Long Beach exchange in Chicago. 

Mr. Kossman. But not in Miami. 

Senator Dirxsen, I am not.sufficiently—— 

Mr. Liston. There is a Long Beach in Chicago. 

Mr. Kossman. There is a Golden Beach in Miami. 

Senator Dirksen. Let’s find out if it serves the purpose, Mr. Koss- 


man, why you were arrested in St. Louis in 1959, whatever the date 
was, 
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Mr. Liston. Why? That’s the question I would like to know. 

Senator Dirksen. That is what I would like to know also. 

Mr. Lisron. Well, I imagine he got the records, why did they 
arrest me. 

Mr. Bonomi. We will go into that next, Mr. Liston. 

Mr. Lisron. Because they never told me anything. They just 
picked me up and put. me in the can and questioned me. 

Senator Dirksen. That. is a form of arrest, of course. 

Mr. Liston. Yes. Well, the captain, Captain Doherty, told me to 
my face, if I wanted to stay alive for me to leave St. Louis. So he 
said, “If you don’t, they are going to find you in the alley.” 

Senator Dirksen. Why do you think he said that to yout 

Mr. Liston. I don’t know. 

Because I couldn’t tell him, the questions he asked me; I couldn't 
tell him. I didn’t know nothing about them people. The only thing 
I tried to do is work and make a honest living. I promised Father 
Stevenson I would never meet. him back up there. So I figured by 
working—I can’t get no government job, so what’s for me to do? 
Starve to death ? 

Senator Dirksen. Do you think the captain took you in custody, 
so to speak, and put you in the can, as you say, to keep you from 
winding up in an alley? Was it just one of those custodial pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. Liston. No. He said that his men was going to put me in the 
alley. 

Senator Dirksen. Oh. 

Mr. Liston. And he told me one night, he said, “Lock him up, J 
when it get dark to let him go.” And, so, as soon as dark came they 
came and got me, to let me go. So I made a phone call and called f 
Ray Sarkis to come pick me up. So he came and picked me up. 
He drove up in the driveway to pick me up. 

Senator Dimxsen. I do not want to disturb the continuity of the 
proceeding here, but this is all very interesting and I am wondering 
what it is leading up to. You committed no offense, no crime? 

Mr. Liston. None whatsoever. 

Senator Dirxsen. That you know of. But you were picked up 
from time to time? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Then taken down to the station? 

Mr. Liston. You know they have got a few fighters on the police 
force and they all try to get the captain to let them take me down 
in the basement. So I said, “Whatever I did for you guys would 
want to take me in the basement?” They say, “You think you're 
tough. We'll make it tough.” 

Senator Dirxsen. Did they ever actually take you in the basement! 

Mr. Liston. No. The captain, he wouldn’t stand for it. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, Mr. Liston, you said you don’t write. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. If you write letters, would you dictate them to some- 
body? Would you have somebody else write them for you? 

Mr. Liston. If I write letters? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 
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Mr. Liston. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who would write the letter for you? Your wife 
Geraldine? 

Mr. Laston. Yes, if I wanted to write one that bad. 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you remember that you fought a person named 
Billy Hunter in Chicago on January 29 of 1958 ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on the afternoon before you fought 
Billy Hunter, you were examined under oath by Commissioner Frank 
Gilmer of the Illinois State Athletic Commission ? 

Mr. Laston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You realized at the time that Mr. Gilmer was ques- 
tioning you to see whether you were a proper person to fight in the 
State of Illinois, didn’t you? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. Do you recall being asked the following questions 
and making the following answers in that examination on January 29, 
1958: 

Question. Your name is Charles Liston and you live at 4439 Farland, St. 
Louis, Mo.? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You are 25 years old and you are applying for a professional boxer’s 
license. Have you been convicted of a felony? Have you ever been in prison? 

Answer. Once. City workhouse. 

Question. That is not prison. How long? 

Answer. Four months. 

Question. What was the reason? 

Answer. Resisting arrest. 


Question. Have you ever been penalized by any State or city athletic asso- 
ciation? 
Answer. No, sir. 


Question. Was that trouble the only trouble you have been in? 
Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Have you been boxing since then? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you get out? 

Answer. August 24, 1957. 

Question. Have you been in training since then? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


Question. Are you licensed in the State of Missouri for professional boxing,. 
in Michigan, and in Pennsylvania? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


Do you recall being examined under oath to that effect by Mr. 
Gilmer? 

Mr. Liston. In Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Bonomt. No. In Chicago before you fought Billy Hunter. 

Mr. Liston. Yes. You said was I licensed—— 

Mr. Kossman. Could you show him a copy of that ? 

Senator Keravver. We ask you do you remember giving that 
testimony ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, I remember. 
_ Mr. Bonomt. When you stated under oath that you had only been 
In prison once, in the city workhouse, that wasn’t true, was it? 

Mr. Kossman. Could we see a copy of that application ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Surely. 
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Mr. Kossman. Maybe it’s like some of those life insurance appli- 
cations. 

Senator Keravver. That is since you have grown up. 

Mr. Liston. I have been in the penitentiary, city workhouse; right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You have been in prison twice; is that correct ? 

Mr. Liston. If I did, I forgot about it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recs il that Mr. Gilmer during that examina- 
tion asked you whether you had ever been penalized by any State 
athletic commission, and you stated “No” ? 

Isn’t it a fact that at that very time, in January of 1958, you were 
under suspension by the Missouri State Athletic Commission ? 

Mr. Kossman. Excuse me—— 

Senator Kerauver. Under suspension, and then we will get—do you 
understand “suspension” ? 

Mr. Lasron. Well, I was suspended from St. Louis. 

Mr. Bonomi. I’m sorry ? 

Mr. Liston. I thought I was suspended from St. Louis, but I could 
fight other places. 

Mr. Bonomi. When Mr. Gilmer asked you whether you were 
penalized or in any trouble with any State athletic commission at that 
time, you stated “No.” Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I oe did. But I wanted to fight. 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kossman, you raised your hand. 


Mr. Kossman, Well, my thought is that, ae at the front page, 
it says “Have you ever been convicted of a felony?” And the answer 
is “Yes.” All these answers to these question are not in his handwrit- 
ng they are in the handwriting of whoever was questioning him, 

e 


nator Kerauver. The front page is apparently the record they 
have there of it, and the other pages are his questions and answers. So 
that we can have the whole document, let us put this in the record as 
exhibit 50. Is that a fair thing to do, Mr. Kossman ? | 

Mr. Kossman. We have no objection, except they don’t say sus- 
pended. They say “Have you ever been penalized ?” 

(Exhibit 50 may be found on p. 1092.) 

Mr. Drxon. Were you accompanied to the offiee where you were 
examined by an attorney or anyone of assistance to you ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr, Drxon. You were alone ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Wasn’t—— 

Mr. Liston. They examined you, and everything in a room, but—— 

Mr. Drxon. You said one hing oan wanted to fight. Did you 
answer those questions so that you could get the fight there? 

Mr. Laston. Well, I didn’t want to go out,and steal. 

Mr. Drxon. The questions they were asking you, whether you had 
been penalized or suspended or whether you had been incarcerated in 
jail or a penitentiary or something, were you afraid if you had an- 
swered him correctly that he would not have licensed you in Illinois? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I think that would have happened. 

Mr. Drxon, That was your fear at that time, if you had told him 
everything, perhaps he wouldn’t have let you fight in Illinois; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Liston. Well, I have told him a lot of things. I think that 
they know, and they knew it. 
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Senator Kerauver. All right. Let’s go, Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did anybody advise you, Mr, Liston, to testify that 
way before the State athletic commission ? 

Mr. Liston. Nobody did. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you, Mr. Vitale, Millie Allen, and Frank Mitchell 
drive from St. Louis to Chicago for that bout in January 1958. with 
Billy Hunter? 

Mr. Liston. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall any occasion when you and Mr. Vitale 
and Millie Allen and Frank Mitchell drove from St. Louis to Chicago? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. When was that? 

Mr. Laston. For Sugar Ray Robinson and Gene Fullmer fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know this person named Frank Palermo? 

‘Mr. Liston. Yes, I know him. 

Mr. Bonomi. How and under what circumstances did you meet 
Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Liston. Well, after I came here and one day we was getting 
ready to leave and he came up and said—he had a fighter by the name 
of Jack Johnson. 

Mr. Bonomi. Young Jack Johnson; is that right? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. So “Pep” asked him to let Jack Johnson work 
with me, to get me in shape for the fight that I had. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you say “Pep,” you mean “Pep” Barone? 
Mr. Liston. Yes. So—and he said that “If Jack have somethin 
up, I would let ‘Sonny’ do the same thing.” So, when he said, “OK, 

you. all work together.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Did this incident take place in Chicago before you 
had your first television bout in May of 1958? Did this take place 
before you met Julio Mederos in Chicago on May 14 of 1958? 

Mr. Liston. Take place? No; it was after that. 

. Bonomi. Did you meet Mr. Palermo in Chicago? 

. Laston. No, sir. 

. Bonomi. Is that how you met him? 

. Liston. No, sir. 

. Bonomt. Where did you first meet him? 

. Lasron. In St. Louis. 

. Bonomi. In St. Louis? 

. Lisron. I mean not St. Louis; in Philadelphia. 

. Bonomi. In Philadelphia. How long ago was it that you met 
Mr. Palermo in Philadelphia? Was that when you first moved to 
Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Liston. No. I had been there 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Bonomr. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Liston. I had been there 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you meet Mr. Palermo in Chicago before you 
moved to Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you remember that on March 11 of 1958 “Pep” 
Barone became your manager of record ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. That. was just before the Ben Wise fight? 

Mr. Liston. Before the Ben Wise fight? 

58540—61—pt. 2—38 
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Mr. Bonomt. Yes, or on the day of the fight you had with Ben Wise. 

Mr. Liston. Ben Wise—— 

Mr. Bonomi. You remember him, “Big Ben” Wise? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. I was thinking of Billy Hunter and Ben 
Wise. Ben Wise, Billy Hunter. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you meet Mr. Palermo before “Pep” Barone be- 
came your on-the-record manager ¢ 

Mr. Liston. Did I meet him before? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Didn't you meet him several months later? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I might have met him; not that I can recall. I 
can’t remember who everybody is that I meet, the exact date that I 
meet him. Can you remember that ? 

Mr. Bonomi. You knew “Pep” Barone was a very close friend of 
Frank “Binky” Palermo? 

Mr. Liston. I learned that. 

Mr. Bonomr. When did you first find that out ? 

Mr. Liston. About 3 or 4 months after. I didn’t know how good a 
friend he was, but I couldn’t say they was friends when I—and I 
can’t say it now. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you about to finish a point where we can 
break off ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to be ré 
convened at 2 p.m., this same day.) 

(The arrest record of Charles Liston, previously marked as “Ex 
hibit No. 33,” may be found on p. 1057.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Keravuver. We will get started now. 

Mr. Bonomi, let’s proceed. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall, Mr. Liston, testifying this morning 
that you would call John Vitale on the telephone from time to time 
ewe Philadelphia in order to inquire about the health of Raymond 

arkis ? 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES “SONNY” LISTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JACOB KOSSMAN, ATTORNEY—Resumed — 


Mr. Liston. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you call Mr. Vitale concerning any other mat 
ters ¢ 

Mr. Laston. No, I wouldn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you call Mr. Vitale’s girl friend, Millie Allen! 

Mr. Liston. No. 

Mr. Bonomrt. In order to discuss Mr. Sarkis’ health? 

Mr. Liston. No. She worked for Sarkis, but I didn’t know het 
telephone number. 

Mr. Bonomi. The police records of the St. Louis Police Department 
show that Mr. Raymond Sarkis died on April 12th of 1958. If you 
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inquire about any other matter outside of Mr. Sarkis’ health ? 

Mr. Kossman. Does that question imply that he did call? 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask it this way: 

Did you call Mr. Vitale any time after April 12th of 1958, when 
Mr. Raymond Sarkis died ¢ 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Dirksen entered the 
hearing room.) 

Mr. Liston. I can’t remember that far back. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall calling Mr. Vitale at his unlisted home 
telephone number on September 5th of 1958 from Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Lisron. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall calling Mr. Vitale at his unlisted tele- 
phone number in St. Louis from Philadelphia on January 19th of 
1959 ¢ 

Mr. Liston. No, I can’t recall that either. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Kossman. 

Mr. Kossman. Could you tell the witness where the call was placed 
from, in an effort to refresh his recollection ? 

Mr. Bonomr. I will refresh his recollection with the record in a 
moment, Mr. Kossman. 

Do you recall telephoning the Anthony Novelty Co., which was 
owned by Mr. Vitale, on October 17th of 1958, from Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Liston. No, I can’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall calling Miss Millie Allen on June 14th 
of 1958, from Philadelphia ¢ 

Mr. Liston. No, I don’t recall that either. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall calling Miss Millie Allen on July 15th 
of 1958, from Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Liston. No, I don’t. Ican’t recall that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi, if you have the number where he 
called from and so forth, just give him those facts. They are hard 
to remember. Just recite what the record shows. Maybe that will 
refresh his memory. 

Mr. Bonomi. The records of the St. Louis Police Department of 
toll calls show that Vitale’s unlisted home telephone number in St. 
Louis is Colfax 14792. They show that on January 19th of 1959, 
a Charles Liston called that number from Baring 2-9959 in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at 8 a.m. in the morning. 

Mr. Kossman. Excuse me. 
ae could a call, a record show the name of the person who made 

e call? 

Mr. Bonomi. Person to person. 

Mr. Kossman. Does it say “person-to-person call”? 
the police record. That is not the toll. 

r. Bonomr. These are the police records reflecting an examination 
of toll calls recorded by the St. Louis Bell Telephone Co. 

Senator Keravuver. In any event, did you call him on that day? 
That is the important thing. 

Mr. Lasron. I couldn’t say. I don’t remember what day that I 
called him. 


, Senator Keravuver. What would you be calling him about at that 
ime ? 


_ Mr. Liston. I can’t recall calling him ? 
ing him. 


But that is 


It wouldn’t be worth call- 
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Mr. Kossman. In whose name is the telephone BA 2? Is that Mr. 
Liston’s telephone number ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Baring 2-9959, I believe, is listed to the Hamilton 
Court Hotel where Mr. Liston was residing at that time. 

Mr. Liston. At 8 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. Bonomi. I am sorry ? 

Mr. Liston. You say 8 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. Bonomi. Eight o’clock in the morning. 

Senator Kerauver. That would be 10 o’clock in Philadelphia. 

Senator Dirxsen. Nine o’clock. 

Senator Krerauver. Nine o'clock, depending on whether they had 
daylight saving time. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let’s go on to the next call. 

The records received by the St. Louis Police Department from the 
telephone company in St. Louis show that on September 5th of 1958, 
Charles Liston called Vitale’s unlisted home number, Colfax 1-4972, 
from Baring 2-2233, in Philadelphia, at 11:55 a.m. 

Do you recall calling Mr. Vitale on that occasion ? 

Mr. Lasron. Well, that “Charles” is listed and I never used that 
at that time. 

No one called me “Charles” but my wife, and I never called any- 
one unless I used my fight name, “Charles Liston,” so I don’t know 
how you got “Charles Liston.” 

Senator Keravuver. I suppose you were registered in Hamilton 
Court as Charles Liston. 

Mr. Liston. But everybody called me “Sonny.” 

Senator Keravver. "But you registered as “Charles,” Do you 
remember that? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Kerauver. You don’t know whether you called him or not! 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Those same records show that on October 17 of 
1958, Charles Liston called collect from Baring 2-2233 in Philadel- 

hia, to Evergreen 2-2113, the business telephone of the Anthony 
Novelty Co., which was owned by Mr. Vitale.“ 

Do you recall calling Mr. Vitale collect on that occasion ? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. The records further show that on July 15 of 1958, 
Sonny Liston called “Millie” collect. at. Hudson 1-2493, which is the 
home telephone number of Millie Allen, who has been identified as 
Vitale’s girl friend, and that that call was made at 3:18 p.m. 

Do you recall calling Miss Millie Allen, Vitale’s aoe friend, on 
July 15 of 1958? , 

Mr. Liston. I remember calling her some time in that time. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you would call Miss Allen, would you talk to 
John Vitale? 

Mr. Laston. No, I wouldn’t. 

Mr. Bonomt. What. would be the purpose of calling Millie Allen! 

Mr. Laston. I have a brother-in-law down there. He writes me, 
you know, sometimes to tell me, see if I can get him a job, 

So I asked her to look out for him, get him a job, ifshe could. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that why you would be calling on Millie Allen m 
the period after Raymond Sarkis died in April of 1958? 
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Mr. Liston. Well, I know the guy that had taken over Ray’s place, 
so I think he could do that favor for me, give him a job. 

Mr. Bonomi. The records show that on July 15 of 1958, at 12:55 

.m., Millie Allen, calling from Evergreen 6-5200, called you, Charles 
iston; at the Hamilton Court Hotel, in Philadelphia. 

Do you recall on July 15 of 1958, receiving a person-to-person call 
from Miss Millie Allen, Vitale’s girl friend ? 

Mr. Liston. What number was she calling from ? 

Mr. Bonomi. That may be the number in Philadelphia, Evergreen 
6-5200. Is that a Philadelphia number? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomr. The records show that she called you at that num- 
ber, person to person, at the Hamilton Court Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on July 15 of 1958. 

Do you recall receiving a telephone communication from Miss Mil- 
lie Allen on that date? 

Mr. Laston. No, I can’t recall. 

Mr. Kossman. Excuse me. Are there two different numbers for 
the Hamilton Court, the Baring number and an Evergreen number ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know, Mr, Liston? What are the numbers? 

Mr. Liston. Evergreen 6-5200 is the only number I know. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is there a pay telephone in the Sansom Cafeteria with 
a “BA” number ? 

Mr. Liston. There is two or three telephones around there. 

Mr. Bonomi. The records further show, Mr. Liston, on August 1 
of 1958, Charles Liston at 4:28 p.m., called the home telephone of 
Miss Millie Allen, Hudson 1-2493, in St. Louis. 

Do you recall on August 1, 1958, callmg Miss Millie Allen? 

Mr. Liston. No, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kossman. I hate to interrupt the interrogation, but in fair- 
ness to the witness, you say the records show. Now, again, what are 
those records? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kossman, he has made it very clear he is 
reading from police records. 

Mr. Kossman. Oh, a police record. 

Mr. Bonomi. But they, in turn, were received from the St. Louis 
Telephone Co. 

Mr. Kossman. Yes; but my little knowledge of calls is, when I call 
someone long distance, even if I call someone person to person, the 
sender—the caller does not give his name. 

In other words, if I were to call you, I call Mr. Bonomi person to 
person, they don’t say “Kossman calling Mr. Bonomi.”. 

That is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2—— 
ee Keravuver. Mr. Kossman, I think you are wrong about 
at. 

Mr. Kossman. I may be Coe 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; I think you are. They have gone over 


the telephone records and I think they usually give the name of 
who is calling. 
Mr. Kossman. You have more experience in these matters, 
Senator Keravver. I am sure that we receive a lot of calls, though 
maybe not as many as you do. 
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Mr. Kossman, I am sure. 

Senator Kerauver. Anyway, we are asking him whether he made 
them or not. He can’t seem to recall. Very well. Let's proceed, Mr. 
Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomt. I believe before we adjourned for lunch, we were dis- 
cussing a person named “Blinky” Palermo, and you stated that you 
met him in Philadelphia some time in 1958 through Joseph “Pep” 
Barone, is that correct ? 

Mr. Liston. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Up until January of 1958, your on-the-record manager 
was Frank Mitchell, was he not ? 

Mr. Liston. That is correct 

Mr. Bonomi. You, I believe, have stated that on March 11 of 1958, 
“Pep” Barone became your manager, is that right ? 

Mr. Laston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever see Mr. “Pep” Barone before March 11 
of 1958, when you signed a contract with him. 

Mr. Liston. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you notified by Mr. Mitchell that you were about 
to have a new manager? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I have told him when Father Stevenson got me to 
sign a contract with Mitchell, I told Father Stevenson that I don’t 


think that St. Louis is no place for me to stay to try to make it as a. 


fighter, because St. Louis wasn’t no fight town. 

Mr. Bonomi. You were having trouble getting fights in St. Louis, 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lisron. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomt. Then you say you met Mr. Barone on the very day 
that you signed the contract with him, March 11 of 1958? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. How did you happen to meet him? Did he just walk 
into the State Athletic Commission offices and present himself as your 
manager ? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I went up to fight this fight and Frank Mitchell 
told me when I Jeft St. Louis that it would be a man by the name of 
“Pep” Barone to come up with the contract and for you to sign it 
and he will get you East where you can get sparring partners and 
more fights, a better trainer. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mitchell told you this fellow would get you more 
fights, is that right? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. That Barone had contacts whereby you would fight 
more often? That “Pep” Barone had the contacts to “move” you 
and you could get more important fights? 

Mr. Liston. He didn’t say “contacts.” He just told me that he 
used to be a promoter in Allentown of fights. So I’m the type of 
guy don’t explain—I mean don’t ask too many questions. 

Anyway, I wanted to leave St. Louis, so this is my chance, so I signed 
with him. 

Mr. Bonomi. At that time on March 11 of 1958, you signed a 5-year 
contract with Barone? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that? Did you discuss the contract 
terms with Mr. Barone before you signed the contract? 

Mr. Liston. Well, he read the terms to me, and then the commis- 
sioner, when you go before the commissioner, he reads them off and 
then asks me do I understand what everything meant, so I told him, 
“Yes; I understand them,” so we had to sign in front of the com- 
mission. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean the boxing commission ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. Until the time that you signed with “Pep” Barone, 
you never had appeared on national television ; had you? 

Mr. Liston. National television ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes; in a boxing match, You never appeared on a 
Wednesday or a Friday night boxing show on TY ; did you? 

Mr. Liston. Where? 

Mr. Bonomi. Any place. 

Mr. Liston. Oh, you mean up until 

Mr. Bonomi. Up until March 11 of 1958? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. A couple of months after that, on May 14 of 1958, 
you got your first television match with the IBC; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You fought Julio Mederos in Chicago? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. At the time that you signed the contract with “Pep” 
Barone on March 11 of 1958, were you still living in St. Louis, or 
had you transferred your headquarters to Chicago ? 

Mr. Liston. I was still living in St. Louis. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did there come a time when you moved to Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr. Liston. After the first. fight with 

Mr. Bonomi. Mederos ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. After your first televised fight, you moved to Phila- 
sophie is that right ? 

Mr, Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Where did you stay in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Liston. Hamilton Court Hotel. 

Mr. Bonomi. That has a cafeteria next to it, the Sansom Cafeteria ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. By the way, I think I asked you this morning whether 
your wife ever worked for the Sansom Cafeteria and you said that 
she did not? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Have you thought that over at all during the 
luncheon recess? Do you recall whether or not your wife did work 
a ony time for that Sansom Cafeteria owned by Palermo’s son-in- 
aw ? 

Mr. Lisron. She never work there. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know whether she received any money from 
the Sansom Cafeteria? ; 

Mr. Liston. She never got any money from there. 

Senator Kerauver, What. is ie edie son-in-law’s name? 
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Mr. Bonomr. Is Palermo’s son-in-law’s name Carlos Musciano? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Bonomt. You were quite friendly with him; is that correct? 

Mr. Liston. Correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. A loan application filed by you and your wife in 
April of this year states that your wife, Geraldine, was employed as 
a cook at the Sansom Cafeteria, 111 South 39th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and her employer is indicated as Carlos Musciano, and her 
income for 1959 is $3,640. 

Mr. Kossman. Could we see that application, please? 

Mr. Bonomr. Mr. Williams has a copy of the application, Mr. 
Kossman. Would you care to see that? 

Mr. Kossman. Yes; a copy may refresh his memory. 

Senator Krravuver. Mr. Liston, does the recitation from your loan § 
application of this year refresh your memory about what your wife 
did ? 

Mr. Kossman. Oh, these are the notes from the application. 
Where was the loan made, from what company was the loan made? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. The South Philadelphia Savings & Loan. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, on the record, Mr. Kossman. 

Mr. Kossman. From what I understand—I mean the witness tells J 
me his wife bought a car, and she made a loan. 

Now, it appears from these notes made by one of the staff mem- 
bers, which r am satisfied accurately reflects what was on that, it 
says his wife “cook, Sansom Cafeteria, employer, Carlos Musciano,” 
but does his signature appear on that application? 

Mr. Bonomr. You'll have to ask Mr. Williams. He is the one 
who saw the application. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. It does. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Williams says it does and also his wife's 
signature appears. 

Mr. Bonomi. Incidentally, Mr. Kossman, that was the applica- 
tion for a loan in connection with buying a house in Philadelphia 
rather than a car. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you remember that, Mr. Liston, making 
an application for a loan to buy a house; when you tried to borrow 
money to buy a house, did you make an application for a loan? 

Mr. Lasron. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Kossman. How did you buy a house, Sonny? Did you buy 
a house ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. : 

Mr. Kossman. Well, how did you buy the house? 

Mr. Liston. I guess they financed it through the bank; don’t they! 

Mr. Bonomi. You live in a home now, do you not, on Dunlap 
Street ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomr. How did you come to buy that house on Dunlap 
Street in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Laston. I went to the bank and got the money, from my sav- 


ings. 

3 Bonomi. Do you recall going to a mortgage company in con- 
nection with that and signing certain papers for a loan ? 

Mr. Liston. No; I guess the finance company did it. 
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Mr. Bonomi. By the way, when you went to the finance company, 
were you accompanied there by your wife and Frank “Blinky” Pa- 
lermo ? 

Mr. Liston. When I went where? 

Mr. Bonomi. To the finance company in order to get the loan. Did 
Frank Palermo go along with you? 

Mr. Liston. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am sorry? 

Mr. Liston. Not that I can remember. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Frank Palermo have anything to do with your 
securing this house? Did he handle any of the transactions? 

Mr. Laston. No; he didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you handle it all by yourself? 

Mr. Liston. Well, it don’t look like it be handled. I mean I signed. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. You have the application for the 
loan ? 

Mr. Bonomi. We havea copy of it, Senator. 

After you fought Mederos in Chicago on May 14 of 1958, you had 
a television fight with Wayne Bethea on August 6 of 1958 in Chicago, 
and a television fight with Bert Whitehurst in St. Louis on October 24 
of 1958. Do you recall those bouts? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. During that period, after Barone became your on- 
the-record manager, did this man “Blinky” Palermo begin to pay 
some of your expenses? Did he pay some of your hotel expenses? 

Mr. Liston. He paid for “Pep” that I can recall.and “Pep” was 
sick in the hospital at the time. That is the only time I can recall 
him paying. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was that in connection with the Midwest Hotel in 
Chicago ? 

Mr. Liston. No; it wasn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you hear the testimony this morning that Pa- 
lermo paid your bill at the Midwest Hotel? 

Mr. Patin, Yes; I recollect. 

Mr. Bonomi. In Chicago. 

Did you hear the testimony this morning that you apparently re- 
ceived a money order from Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. A $200 money order? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. Bonomi, And you signed for it; is that right? Your signa- 
ture, or what purports to be your signature, is on the back of the 
money order. 

Mr. Liston. Well, I don’t remember signing for it. 

Mr. Bonomi. You recall getting the money, order, don’t you. 

Mr. Liston. I don’t recall getting the money order, 

Mr. Kossman. Do you have the money order so he could identify 
it! 

Senator Keravuver. It has been put in the record. By the way, 
you say you don’t write. When you sign, who signs for you’ Doyou 
gn your own name? 

r. Liston. Yes; I sign my name. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you read ? 
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Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. But when you want to write a letter, you usually 
dictate it to your wife, Geraldine ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that what you do all the time, you tell her what 
to say in the letter. 

Mr. Laston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. When you write to anybody ? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I mean unless she is writing to someone. 

Mr. Bonomi. Does anybody else write letters for you other than 
your wife, Geraldine? 

Mr. Lastron. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonomr. During 1958, when you would go to Chicago and St. 
Louis and other places in connection with television bouts, would 
Mr. Palermo accompany you? 

Mr. Laston. No; he wouldn't. 

Mr. Bonomi. Would you see him at your bouts; for instance, your 
fights in 1958 in Chicago and your fight in 1958 in St. Louis? Did 
you see Mr. Palermo at those bouts ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Bono. Is it your testimony that you wouldn’t see Palermo 
at any of these televised matches that you had during 1958? 

Mr Kossman. You are not referring to just those two? You mean 
any ? 

Mr. Bonomr. There were three televised matches in 1958. 

Mr. Liston. No; I didn’t see him. 

Mr. Bonomi. How frequently would you see Mr. Palermo in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Liston. Once or twice a month. 

Mr. Bonomi. Twice a month. 

How frequently would you see his son-in-law, Mr. Musciano? 

Mr. Liston. Every morning, except Thursday morning. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did Mr. Musciano at that time have anything to 
do with your management? Would he advise you about bouts or 
anything in connection with boxing ? 

Mr. Liston. No; he wouldn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. Apparently Frank Mitchell had quite a difficult time 
getting you any bouts in St. Louis, and that is the reason he turned 
over the contract to Mr. “Pep” Barone? 

Mr. Liston. I imagine so, 

Mr. Bonomi. Isn’t that your testimony this morning? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I wasn’t getting any bouts. I don’t know 
what was the cause of it. I just wasn’t fighting. 

Mr. Bonomt. Were you here today when Mr. Turley testified that, 


after March 11 of 1958, Frank Mitchell continued to get a portion | 


of the manager’s share of your purses? Did you hear that 
testimony ? 

Mr. Laston. Yes; I heard it. 

Mr. Bonomi. Are you aware in the period between March 1958 
and the present, that Mr. Mitchell, even though he wasn’t the on-the 
record manager, was cutting in on the manager’s share of your 
purses? Did you know that? 

Mr. Liston. No; I didn’t know it. 
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Mr. Bonomi. This is the first time you heard it this morning; is 
that right? 

Mr. Liston. Well, it wasn’t the first time I heard it, but he, Frank 
Mitchell, told me, just go ahead and sign with him. 

Senator Kerauver. Told you what, Mr. Liston ? 

Mr. Liston. To go ahead and sign with “Pep” Barone. 

Senator Krerauver. Did he tell you then that he would still get a 
part of your purse? 

Mr. Lisron. No; he didn’t tell me. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you first find out that he was? 

Mr. Liston. This morning when I heard that. 

Mr. Bonomi. At any time after you signed up with Mr. “Pep” 
Barone on March 11 of 1958, did Frank Mitchell advise you concern- 
ing fights or try to get matches for you ? 

Mr. Lisron. No, sir; he didn’t. 

Mr. Bonomi. I suppose that someday you hope to have a chance at 
the heavyweight title, do you not? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bonomi. If you get a crack at the heavyweight title, that cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be through the efforts of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Liston. You mean now that I 

Mr. Bonomr. I mean Mr. Frank Mitchell hasn’t had anything to 
do with you, according to your testimony, since March of 1958; is 
that right? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. : 

Mr. Bonomr. If you got a title match, Mr. Liston, would that be 
through the efforts of your on-the-record manager, Mr. “Pep” Barone? 

Mr. Kossman. That is a hard question. 

Mr. Bonomr. What is a manager’s job, Mr. Liston? Is a man- 
ager’s job to get fights for you? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. t 

Mr. Bonomi. Is anybody else getting you fights outside of Mr. 
“Pep” Barone? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I guess the matchmakers make matches. 

Mr. Bonomr. But anybody on your behalf. Do you have any 
other managers who are helping you get bouts ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, not that I can recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. Certainly not Frank Mitchell, is that right? Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Liston. Certainly not who ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Frank Mitchell. He has had nothing to do with your 
management since March of 1958, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. Have you heard some of the testimony here in which 
it has been indicated that Mr. Frank Palermo acts as an undercover 
manager for you? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, I heard that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you know whether at any time since March of 
1958, Frank Palermo has been your undercover manager ¢ 

Mr. Liston. Do I know as a 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Do you know whether or not Frank Palermo has been your under- 
cover manager in the period from March of 1958 to the present, or one 
of your undercover managers ? 
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Mr. Liston. I only know what I got on paper. 

Mr. Bonomt. As far as you know, it is only “Pep” Barone, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Liston. That is as far as I know. 

Mr. Bonomi. You never knew, if it is a fact, that Frank Palermo 
acted as an undercover manager for you since March of 1958, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Laston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know Ike Williams, don’t you? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You know that he lives at 59 Spring Street, Tren- 
ton, N.J.? 

Mr. Liston. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall writing a letter or having a letter writ- 
ten for you to Ike Williams on May 13th of 1960? 

Mr. Kossman. Could he see the letter ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask first, do you recall—— 

Mr. Liston. No, I can’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi (continuing). Having a letter written for you to Ike 
Williams on May 13th of 1960? 

Mr. Liston. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Bonomi, I will show you a photostatic copy of an mnyelops of 
a letter which says, “After 5 days return to Sonny Liston, 5785 - 
lap, Philadelphia 31, Pa.” 

Mr. Laston. Dunlap? 

Mr. Bonomi. Dunlap. Where do you live? 

Mr. Liston. 5785 Dunlap. And what time? 

Mr. Bonomi. That is your address. 

Mr. Liston. What time was that? 

Mr. Bonomi. May 13th of 1960. 

Senator Kerauver. This year. 

Mr. Liston. I can’t recall that. 

Mr. Bonomi. May I ask you to view the photostatic copy of the 
envelope and see whether that refreshes your recollection at all? 
Is that envelope in your wife’s handwriting ? 

Mr. Laston. I couldn’t say. I’m not too good at handwriting. 

Mr. Bonomi. But if you write a letter, you dictate it to your wife. 
You tell her what to say in the letter? That is your custom, is that 
right? — 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am going to show you the first page of a letter which 
has at the top, “5785 Dunlap, May 17, 1960, Philadelphia 31, Pa.” _ It 
reads, as follows: 

Dear Ike: I received your letter and I was happy to hear from you. I had 
not seen you ina long time. I was wondering what had become of you. Thanks 
for writing me. It give you a happy feeling to know that people are thinking 
of you. I hope I can get a chance at the title, and. if I win, I hope I can be a 
good champ, as Joe was. Hewasa greatguy. Frank and Pep are— 
and that is the first page of the letter. 

Will you show that first page to Mr. Liston, please? 

Senator Kerauver. Read the whole letter. 

Mr. Kossman. Well, showing him the letter—do you remember dic- 
tating this letter ? 
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Mr. Liston. No, I don’t remember dictating it. 

Senator Keravver. Is that your wife’s handwriting ? 

Mr. Laston. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Kossman. He says he has no memory of dictating such a letter. 
Senator Dirksen. Do you read at all? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Dirksen. Nothing whatsoever ? 

Mr. Kossman. He can’t read. 

Senator Dirksen. You do make out figures, though, don’t you? 


You can tell figures? Suppose there is a dollar sign and 100. Can 
you tell that means $100? 


Senator Keravuver. He said “Yes.” 
Senator Dimxsen. Or $1,000? Well, you can make out figures. I 


thought I saw your name signed here allegedly by you. Do you sign 
your name ¢ 


Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you sign your address? Can you sign your 
address ¢ 

Mr. Lasron. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Your house number? Who does that for you? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I can write 5785. 

Senator Dirksen. You can write the numbers ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you write the name of the street that you 
live on? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. For instance, here is a signature that says, 
“Charles Liston, 39 Chestnut.” Would you be able to write “Chest- 
nut”? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You wouldn’t. But you can write your name? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And the number. Suppose your share of the 
purse, a fight purse, was $25,000, and they handed you a check for it. 
Could you tell whether they were giving you a check for $25,000? 

Mr. Laston. Well, not exactly. 

Senator Dirksen. You would have to depend on somebody else? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. If there was a check for $25,000? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Senator Dirksen. As your share. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Dirksen was showing you this. It 
seems that you must have written “39 Chestnut” and then a telephone 
number a the back of this money order. Is that somebody else’s 
writing ¢ 

Mr. Teen It must be. 

Mr. Kossman. Is that that $200 check, Senator ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. It looks like the same writing. 

Proceed, Mr. Bonomi. Read the rest of the letter. 

_ Mr. Bonomt. When you do write a letter, you have your wife write 
it, is that right ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 
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Mr. Bonomi. Do you recall that on the first page, which is in front 
of you—and I believe Mr. Kossman was reading it to you—it says 
“Frank and Pep”? Is that correct, Mr. Kossman ? 

Mr. Kossman. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomt. The second page reads (continuing) : 
are great fellow and I know they will do all they can to get me a shot at the title 
Well, I will close. Hope to hear from you soon. Oh, yes, I have moved out of 
the hotel. My wife and mother said hello. 

And it is signed “Sonny.” 

I show you the second page of that letter, and Mr. Kossman will 
read it to you, if you can’t read it. 

Mr. Kossman. He says he doesn’t believe—he says it is not his sig- 
nature. 

Mr. Bonomi. Isthat your wife’s signature? 

Mr. Liston. I remember writing him a letter. 

Mr. Bonomi. I am sorry, I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Laston. I remember writing him a letter, but I think it was in 
the hotel. 

Mr. Bonomi. You remember writing him a letter. You mean you 
remember telling your wife to write the letter; is that right? 

Mr. Laston. Yes. 

Mr. Bonomi. You stated in there “Frank and Pep are great fel- 
low,” and they are going to get you a crack at the title, Who were 
you speaking about when you mentioned “Frank”? 

Mr. Kossman. Excuse me, they did say, to be accurate, “and I know 
they will do all they can to get me a shot at the title.” 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Mr. Kossman. “Do all they can.” 

Mr. Bonomt. When she stated in that letter that Frank and Pep 
were going to do everything they could to get you a shot at the title, 
who was the “Frank” that you were speaking about? It wasn’t 
Frank Mitchell ; was it? 

Mr. Laston. I don’t know who it could have been. 

Mr. Bonomi. Weren’t you referring there to Frank “Blinky” Pa- 
lermo? 

Mr. Liston. If I was referring to him, I would have said him. 

Mr. Bonomi. You mentioned in there a “Frank.” Do you know 
any other Franks that are concerned in your management outside of 
perhaps Frank “Blinky” Palermo? 

Mr. Liston. Besides what? 

Mr. Bonomi. What is that? , 

Mr. Laston. Besides what? There is a whole lots of people inter- 
ested in me fight. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who else named Frank, in April or May of 1960, | 
could get you a crack at the title? 

Mr. Laston. Frank Kerr. I know a million Franks. 

Mr. Bonomi. Who is Frank Kerr? 

Mr. Liston. Some guy in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bonomi. Was he a manager? 

Mr. Liston. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Bonomi. What is his occupation ? 

Mr. Laston. I couldn’t say. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bonomi. How could he get you a crack at the title? 
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Mr. Liston. Through friends. 

Mr. Bonomi. Through friends. What friends did this man have? 

Mr. Lisron. I don’t know what friends do he have. 

Mr. Bonomi. Does he know Jim Norris, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Liston. Not to my knowledge. I don’t know who he knows. 

Mr. Bonomi. Does he know Frankie Carbo, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Liston. I don’t know who he know. 

Mr. Bonomi. What other Franks do you know, outside of this man 
Frank Kerr, who can supposedly get you a crack at the title? 

Mr. Liston. Patterson. 

Mr. Bonomi. Frank Patterson? What is his occupation? 

Mr. Liston. You said what other man. 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes, what other man named Frank. 

Mr. Kossman. Mr. Bonomi 

Mr. Bonomi. Just one moment. Let him answer the question, Mr. 
Kossman. What other man named “Frank” could get you a crack at 
the title outside of Frank Palermo? 

Senator Keravver. It could be Frank Carbo? 

Mr. Liston. Yes; it could be Frank Carbo. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you mean Frank Carbo ? 

Mr. Kossman. My thought is: 

Would you ask the witness who did he have in mind when he said 
Frank ? 

Mr. Bonomr. I don’t phrase your questions, Mr. Kossman. I want 
to ask you, Mr. Liston: Were you referring to Mr. Carbo, Frank 
Carbo? 

Mr. Liston. I wasn’t referring to—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Were you? 

Senator Keravuver. Did you say yes or no? 

Mr. Liston. No; I didn’t say. I don’t know who I was referring 
to. I don’t think—I didn’t write that. 

Mr. Bonomt. Were you referring to Frank Palermo? 

Mr. Liston. I didn’t write that, and I couldn’t tell. I didn’t write 
that. 

Senator Kerauver. Who were you referring to, do you know? 

Mr. Laston. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. Kossman. Mr. Chairman, without being technical, I mean the 
witness seems to feel that when he says, “I didn’t write that,” that he 
did not dictate that exact particular sentence. 

Obviously “Frank” refers to someone, but the question is whether 
he dictated that. He obviously did not write that. 

Senator Kerauver. No; he said he wrote a letter some time ago. 

Mr. Kossman. He uses the word “wrote” in the sense that he caused 
a letter to be written. But I am not so sure he is responsible for each 
sentence or word. 

Mr. Bonomr. Let me ask you this, Mr. Liston. 

Mr. Kossman. He doesn’t have shorthand. 

Mr. Bonomi. In the light of the letter, do you want to revise any 
part of the testimony you have given about the people who allegedly 
control you from behind the scenes ? 

Mr. Liston. Do I want to what? 

Mr. Bonomt. Do you want to tell us, in light of that letter, whether 
or not Frank Palermo acts as an undercover manager for you? 
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Mr. Liston. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bonomi. Did you ever hear before today that John Vitale acted 
as an undercover manager for you? 

Mr. Laston. No, I never heard it. 

Mr. Bonomi. You said already that you didn’t know that Frank 
Mitchell had received any part of the manager’s share of your purses, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomrt. So, as far as you know, your testimony is: There was 
only one person connected with your management, and that is your 
on-the-record manager, Joseph “Pep” Barone. Is that what you are 
saying ? 

Mr. Liston. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this. There has been a great deal of 
testimony before this subcommittee concerning the activities of Mr. 
Palermo, Mr. Carbo, Mr. Vitale, in the fight industry. Do you feel 
that people like this should be connected with your management or 
should be in the fight industry at all? 

Mr. Kossman. That is a double question. 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask, first, do you think that any persons like 
Frank Carbo, or Frank Palermo, or John Vitale, should be connected 
with your management ? 

Mr. Liston. How could they all? Id have to be making a million 
dollars a month to take care of all of them people. How could one 
fighter be hooked up with—gee whiz, there wouldn’t be nothing for 
me. 

What’s the use of me fighting, is that right ? 

Mr. Bonomi. We will have the answer to that. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Liston, we are not talking about the money 
angle, about whether there is enough money to go around. We are 
talking about morals. 

Mr. Liston. Only I know my manager is “Pep” Barone, so who—— 

Mr. Bonomi. Let me ask you this: 

If it turns out that your on-the-record manager was “Pep” Barone 
and your undercover managers were Frank Carbo, Frank Palermo, 
and John Vitale of St. Louis, would you feel that you should get rid 
of those people from your management ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, I do. 

My. Bonomi. Do you think people like that should be in the fight 
game? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir, I don’t. a 

Mr. Bonomi. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Liston, this “Pep” Barone, did you go into 
his record before he got to be your manager, or did you just take Mr. 
Mitchell’s word for it ? 

Mr. Lisron. I just took Mr. Mitchell’s word for it. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know anything about Mr. Barone? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Kerauver. About his police record, or having been con- 
victed ? 

Mr. Liston. I think Mitchell—Father Stevenson, any contract I 
signed, I also send it to Father Stevenson. 

Senator Kerauver. You always do what? 
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Mr. Liston. Send it to Father Stevenson. He is my advisor. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a lot of confidence in Father 
Stevenson ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you inquire whether Mr. Barone had a 
criminal record or not? 

Mr. Liston. Well, Mr. Mitchell did that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mitchell does not have such a clear record 
himself. You left it up to him to inquire? 

Mr, Liston. Well, I don’t think—he never been convicted of any- 
thing that I can remember. Father Stevenson pointed me to him. 
I figured that he was a worthy, trusty fellow. 

Senator Kerauver. So you did not bother inquiring about Mr. 
Barone yourself? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you see Mr. Barone last and talk 
with him last? 

Mr. Liston. It’s been about 2 weeks, 2 or 3 weeks. 

Senator Krerauver. Where was it when you saw him last? 

Mr. Liston. He was at home, I think. I drove over and see him. 

Senator Kerauver. Over at Allentown? 

Mr. Lasron. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. You went over to see him. Was he sick then? 

Mr. Liston. Well, he was feeling bad. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you know when he went to the hospital? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. How long ago has that been ? 

Mr. Liston, Two weeks, three weeks. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the matter with him? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I couldn’t say. I’m no doctor either. I can’t 
go there and test him. 

Senator Kerauver. What did he say was the matter with him? 

Mr. Liston. He didn’t feel good and he losing weight. I can’t say. 

Senator Keravuver. Did he say anything about coming down here? 

Mr. Liston. Sir? 

Senator Kerauver. Did he say anything about coming down here? 

Mr. Liston. Well, he say he had to come down. 

Senator Kerauver. He didn’t come. 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you see him in the hospital since he has 
been there ? 

Mr. Liston. He’s getting badder and badder. 

Senator Kerauver. He is getting bad? 

Mr. Liston. He is getting badder and badder. 

Senator Kerauver. Badder and badder? 

Mr. Laston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. I don’t believe Mr. Barone is licensed in Penn- 
sylvania any more, is he? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir, he isn’t. 

Senator Kerauver. So you don’t have any licensed manager now? 

Mr. Liston. It don’t look like it. 

Senator Krrauver. Who is making your fights for you now? 
58540—61—pt. 2—34 
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Mr. Laston. No one. 

Senator Kerauver. You are going to fight in January in Madison 
Square Garden, aren’t you? 

Mr. Liston. Who? That’s the first I hear it now. 

Mr. Kossman. Maybe your honor has accomplished that. 

Senator Keravver. Is that Basilio? You are going on a tour 
abroad ? 

Mr. Liston. I supposed to. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you going to fight abroad? Who ar- 
ranged that for you? 

Mr. Lisron. Well, a guy called “Pep” before he got sick for us 
to come over the first of the year. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is it that called him? 

Mr. Liston. Some guy from England, a newspaper guy or pro- 
moter or someone. 

Senator Keravuver. Jack Solomons? 

Mr. Liston. Jack Solomons. 

Senator Kerauver. Jack Solomons called “Pep.” Is “Pep” still 
supposed to get one-third of your purse? 

Mr. Kossman. I think 50 percent. 

Senator Keravuver. Fifty percent? 

Mr. Liston. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Even though he is not a licensed manager? 

Mr. Liston. Well— 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe he is licensed in England ? 

Mr. Laston. He is licensed in Miami and Texas, Illinois, lots of 
other places. 

See, when we get to those places, we get licensed. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Liston, when was your last fight? 

Mr. Liston. About 2 months ago. 

Senator Dmxsen. Has this been a profitable venture for you? Has 
it produced money ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Has it paid well? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. ‘This question has no part in this hearing. Be 


lieve me, it is a personal question. Have you managed to accumu- 
late something as a result? 


Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Of your fighting. You have saved money? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kossman. Would you tell the Senator how much you made 
this year. 

Mr. Liston. About $30,000. 

Senator Dir«sen,. Is that net? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir; for yourself. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have advisers on the financial side who 
tell you what to do? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Theoretically, at least, even though Mr. Barone 
is not licensed in Pennsylvania, he is still your manager under that 
5-year contract, is that correct? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. How long does that contract run? 

Mr. Kossman. 1963. 

Senator Dirksen. 1963? 

Mr. Kossman. Yes; signed in 1958. 

Senator Dimxsen. Is that a contract that can be broken after 
notification either by you or by him, after a given number of days 
or months? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you say to him that 90 days from now 
there will be no contract, and that is the end of it? Or is this a con- 
tract that remains in effect? 

Mr. Lasron. I think it remains in effect. 

Senator Dmxsen. So from now until 1963, if you go abroad to 
England or elsewhere, then I presume those will be exhibition 
matches, he will receive one-half of the purses, whatever your in- 
come is, is that correct % 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kossman. But he must pay all the pn CARE railroad 
fares, and I imagine airplane fares, that may incurred by the 
athlete in the performance of his duties. 

Senator Dirksen. That comes off the manager’s share? 

Mr. Kossman. That comes off of the manager’s share. 

Senator Dirxsen. So Mr. Liston would receive 50 percent net. 

But what happens if Mr. Barone is immobilized in a hospital and 
cannot go to England and perform his duties as a manager? 

Mr. Kossman. Well, answering for him, I don’t think Mr. Liston 
would cheat Mr. Barone out. of his share because he can’t physically 
attend. 


But, of course, the trainmg expenses and the carfares and what 
not would come off. 

Senator Dirksen. But, counsel, I am not thinking of that particu- 
larly. I am thinking of Mr. Liston going abroad and having stated 
here on a number of occasions today that he can neither read nor 
write; that he should go abroad and have matches arranged for a 


given amount, and I think it is a fair assumption he would need 
somebody to manage his affairs. 


Mr. Kossman. I wasn’t thinking of it in that way. 


Mr. Lasron. Well, it will either be my trainer—I always take my 
trainer with me. 


Senator Dirksen. Your trainer? 

Mr. Liston. Right. He used to be a fighter, and he is pretty wise 
at what to do and what not to do. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you have to pay the trainer? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I have to pay him anyway, so he just takes care 
of all of “Pep’s” business. 

Senator Dirksen. But would you pay him or will “Pep” pay him? 

Mr. Liston. Well, we both would pay him. : 

Senator Dirxsen. If he looks after all your affairs and “Pep” 
stays in the hospital, that will be almost net 50 percent of your in- 
come to “Pep,” wouldn’t that be correct? “Pep” wouldn’t. have 
many expenses while he is in the hospital. And if you are going to 
pay your trainer expenses and traveling expenses and so forth—— 

Mr. Liston. No, “Pep” pays that. 
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Senator Dirksen. He pays that? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I see. 

Mr. Kossman. I would like to read this clause: 

The manager agrees to pay to the athlete 50 percent of all sums of money 
derived by him from any services that the said athlete may render hereunder, 
before the deduction of all training expenses. 

The word “after” has been crossed out and the word “before”—— 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kossman, when he loses his license, doesn’t 
the contract become ineffective? This is a contract with a licensed 
manager. 

Mr. Kossman. Well, I see this was a contract in Chicago, Ill. He 
may lose his manager’s license in Pennsylvania, but if he hasn’t lost 
it in Illinois, it is valid and binding. 

Senator Dirxsen. Actually, that is an international contract, isn’t 
it, for all over the world? 

Mr. Kossman. That, I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Dixsen. Is there any interdiction of any kind in it? 

Mr. Kossman. I will show it to you. 

Senator Dirksen. Actually, Mr. Kossman, what I am trying to find 
out is this: We keep talking about managers and trainers and 
athletes. This is reafly an employment contract, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kossman. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. It is an employment contract, and the manager 
actually employs Mr. Liston to go out and fight. 

Mr. Kossman. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. That simplifies it a great deal. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you have a copy of this? We have a copy. 

Mr. Kossman. Oh, you have a copy. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Williams says that has already been made 
an exhibit. But I think the way this works, as I understand it, if 
you have a valid contract, say, under Pennsylvania law where he 
should be licensed, you can file your contract in another State and 
operate there if it is an actual contract, then the other State will 
recognize it. 

Mr. Kossman. I can see in Pennsylvania it might be against pub- 
lic policy that this cartes would collect half, and I eek ad the 
manager knowing that, there wouldn’t be any fights scheduled in 
Pennsylvania. 

But any mg where there is a valid license outstanding, Illinois 
or Texas or New York—— 

Senator Kerauver. I suppose every State has a different rule. 

Mr. Kossman. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Dirksen, do you have any further 
questions ? 

All right, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. Speaking about expenses, Mr. Liston, did you hear 
the testimony this morning in connection with the bout that you had 
with Julio Mederos? Were you charged $1,000 “motel” expenses? 

Mr. Liston. How long did I stay out there? I’d still be there. 

Mr. Bonomt. Did you hear that testimony ? 

Mr. Lasron. I’ve heard it in St. Louis, they told me about it. Me 
and my wife or somebody went in and checked as Mr. and Mrs. Liston 
and stayed a week and the hotel bill came to $1,000. 
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Senator Kerauver. You don’t think it was that much, was. it? It 
couldn’t have been that much. 
Mr. Liston. How could it be? 
Senator Kerauver. That is what we are asking you. 
Mr. Liston. I don’t know anything about that bill. 
‘Midwest Hotel in Chicago with 


Mr. Bonomi. You stayed at the 
your wife, didn’t you, at that time? 

Mr. Liston. My wife never been to Chicago. 

Mr. Bonomt. It was a small hotel that you stayed at, during that 
week ? 

Mr. Liston. Midwest Hotel is no small hotel. 

Mr. Bonomi. They charge about $6 or $8 a night at the Midwest 
Hotel ? 

Mr. Liston. It’s a cheap hotel. 

Mr. Bonomt. It is a cheap hotel you stayed at. And you were 
charged $1,000 in expenses for motel accommodations, according to 
the testimony this morning. 

Mr. Laston. Yes, that is them St. Louis peoples. 

Senator Kerauver. We don’t mean that the hotel charged you 
that. But whoever looked after the bill charged that aon 

Mr. Laston. Well, I ran no bill up that high. 

Mr. Bonomi. You could have a banquet at that rate? 

Mr. Liston. That is right, for 2 weeks. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Dirksen, any further questions? 

Senator Dirksen. No, I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumpris. I have no questions, 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Krrrrire. When you met Mr. Stevenson—is it Father Steven- 
son 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrte. When he sent you to see Mitchell—— 

Mr. Liston. Hedidn’t sendme. He brought me. 

Mr. Kirrrie. He brought you to Mitchell ¢ 

Mr. Lasron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirrre. Did he warn you beforehand that you ought to be 
careful with Mitchell; that he has a bad record? Did he tell you 
that in any way you should becareful ? 

Mr. Liston. He had checked that before he brought him up to 
Jefferson City to see me box. 

Mr. Krrrrie. He never warned you against Mr, Mitchell in any 
way ! 

Mr. Liston.. He said, he always told me, before I sign a contract, al- 
ways let him look at it. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Did he advise you to send all contracts to him before 
you signed them ? 

_Mr. Liston. That is right, or get: someone to call him and read it to 
him over the telephone. 

Mr. Kirrrre. You still have a lot of faith in Father Steyenson, don’t 
you ¢ 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, I do. 
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Mr. Krrrrre. Do you suppose that Father Stevenson selected Mr. 
Mitchell because this was the best man he could find? Maybe there 
was nobody better ? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I don’t know. He could have, but he always 
looked out for me. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Tell me, while you were training at that time, when 
you had made up your mind that you wanted to go into boxing, did 
anybody offer to give you any money to help you ‘out while vou were 
in training ? 

Mr. Liston. No, they didn’t. 

Mr. Kirrrire. Do you know any other young boxers? What does 
a young boxer do if he decides to go into “professional boxing? 

Is there anybody at all that will say to him, “Here is $50 a week 
until you become good and start making money” ? 

Mr. Liston. I don’t think nobody gamble that high. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Not too many people would gamble that high? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrte. So, actually, if any young boxer was to be approached 
by anybody who would say, “I'll give you $50 a week,” he would be 
pretty happy to accept it and w ould not ask too many questions, would 
he? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Kirrrre. When you became a professional boxer, did you get 
any advances from anybody? These days you are doing pretty well 
now and you are a professional, right ? 

Mr. Lasron. Right. 

Mr. Krrrrre. You live ina pretty nice house ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Do you need advances from somebody ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Does Barone at times have to advance you any 
money ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrrrire. You mean right now nobody advances you. You can 
meet your own obligations ? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Krrrere. You remember you were telling us about how you 
were licensed as a professional boxer in Chicago ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrrem. You were asked about a few answers you gave when 
you applied for that license. It was indicated that maybe some of 
these answers were not exactly true? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Mr. Krrrrte. You indicated that, well, the thing that you wanted 
most when you a for that license was to fight ? 

Mr. Liston. Ri 

Mr. Kirrrre. T Tat 3 is right. That license to fight was very impor- 
tant to you? 

Mr. Laston. That is right. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Is the license to fight still very important to you now! 

Mr. Liston. It is not as important to me as it was then. 

Mr. Krrrrie. It is not? you feel it is very important for you 
to have a license to fight at this time ? 
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Mr. Liston. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Krrrrm. What is the thing you want most at this time? 

Mr. Lasron. The title. 

Mr. Kirrrie. You want to be able to fight for the title; is that right ? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Do you suppose that if you lost Mr. Barone as your 
manager at this time you still will have a chance to fight for the title? 

Mr. Laston. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Krirrrire. Do you suppose that if you lost any manager you 
have now, whether manager of record or manager not of record, 
you still will have the chance to fight for the title? 

Mr. Liston. Well, the showing that I have put up against the pub- 
lic, well, I think that they would like to see me fight for the title. 

Mr. Kirrrie. So you are well established now on the basis of your 
record that you can get a chance to fight for the title; is that right? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrie. So, actually, if you lost any manager you have now, 
you may not lose the chance to fight for the title? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Kirrrie. But if you lost your license, you may not get a chance 
to fight for the title; is that right? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. 

Mr. Krrrrie. So your Ticense to fight is more important than your 
right to hold on to any of these managers. What I am asking the 
witness right now 

Senator Kerauver. If he knows, if he has an opinion, let him 
express it. 

Mr. Krrrrre. What I am asking the witness is this: 

You realize how important it is for you to maintain your license 
to fight ? 

Mr. Laston. Right. 

Mr. Krrrrr. You went to Chicago at one time, you wanted to 
fight, you made an answer which was not exactly correct ? 

Mr. Laston. Right. 

Mr. Krrrrim. In your desire to keep your license to fight, do you 
feel there is anything you said before this subcommittee which was 
not exactly so? 

Mr. Liston. I don’t feel that. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Do you want to add anything to what you said before 
this subcommittee? You feel you have said all you have to say? 

Senator Keravuver. Just respond, Mr. Liston. 

Mr. Liston. How was that? 

Mr. Krrrrte. I just said, do you want to add anything to what you 
said before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Liston. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirrrre. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. You said you had fought 35 fights? 

Mr. Liston. Thirty-four. 

Senator Kerauver. And you won 33? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the one you lost? 

Mr. Liston. Marty Marshall. 
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Senator Kerauver. What year was that, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. I believe it was 1956. 

Mr. Liston. 1956% 

Mr. Bonomi. Wasn’t it 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. Liston. 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Bonomi. You had several bouts with Marty Marshall? 

Mr. Liston. Three. 

Mr. Bonomi. In this particular case, he broke your jaw? 

Mr. Laston. That is right. 

Mr. Bonomi. You lost the decision; is that right? 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Senator Keravuver. Wasit a decision or knockout ? 

Mr. Liston. Decision. 

Senator Keravuver. Close decision ? 

Mr. Liston. He beat me by one point. 

Mr. Cuumeris. He knocked him out in the last fight. 

‘Senator Kerauver. What was your last fight? 

Mr. Liston. I fought Eddie Machen. 

Senator Kerauver. He is the one that Johansson beat? 

Mr. Liston. That is right. Johansson beat him. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did you fight him? I have forgotten, 

Mr. Liston. In Seattle. 

Senator Kerauver. And you knocked him out? 

Mr. Liston. No; he went 12 rounds. I beat him by decision. 

Senator Kerauver. Sometimes you use good judgment. You have 
one of the best lawyers around that I know of to represent you here 
today, Mr. Kossman. How did you find him? 

Mr. Liston. Well, I met him one day. I was downtown and I 
see him with “Blinky” and I stopped and I said hello to “Blinky” 
and he introduced me to him. 

Senator Keravver. “Blinky” who? 

Mr. Laston. Palermo. 

Senator Keravuver. Everybody is entitled to good, ethical lawyers, | 
as Mr. Kossman is, to represent them. I read in the papers and in 
some of the files here that Mr. Kossman represented “Blinky” Pa- 
lermo, and that is how you happened to employ Mr. Kossman, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You did well. Iam not trying to run your fee 
up, Mr. Kossman. 

Mr. Kossman. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you enjoyed this hearing, Mr. Liston? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir, I really have. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think it will do you a lot of good? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kossman. If he gets a crack at the title. 

Senator Kerauver. Glad to get a lot of things off ‘your chest ? 

Mr. Liston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. We will make this letter, exhibit 51. 

(Exhibot No. 5 may be found on p. 1094. 

Senator Kerauver. You had a hard beginning, you have had a hard 
time, you have made many mistakes, which you readily admit. You 
had a rough economic situation. You have undoubtedly been taken 
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in by many improper people who made connections with you whether 
you knew it or not. 

Apparently, the St. Louis police, or some of them, think that you 
may be beyond redemption, but I think that you have got a lot of good 
in you. 

I’d like to see you have whatever chance you are entitled to, the 
championship or any other way. I don’t usually moralize with wit- 
nesses or try to give them advice, but I think that your lawyer might 
go along with the suggestions that I might make. 

I think it would be an awfully good thing for you to get back in 
touch with Father Stevenson or some good man of the clergy who 
might be recommended in Philadelphia. Tell him that you want to 
get a manager who is absolutely clean, no record, fully licensed ; some- 
one that vou can trust without any question, who will advise you 
correctly. 

You say you have counsel about your investments, but I would be 
certain that you don’t meet the plight that Ike Williams did, making 
an awful lot of money and then losing it and winding up in later 
years with nothing. 

Maybe there will be some good officer of the law who you could con- 
sult with once in a while as to who your associations are, whether they 
are people that you ought to be associated with. 

I hope that you will do these ae because if you don’t do them, 
you might wind up not being eligible to fight anywhere. 

I think if you follow that kind of advice, boxing commissions will 
take that into consideration and overlook some of the past mistakes 
you have made, if there is a real effort to follow the counsel and advice 
of these good people with whom you might be associated. 

I know that you appreciate the fact that there are many young 
people interested in boxing, who look up to the champion or to the 
contender for the championship, the heavyweight title, so that you 
have a real responsibility and a real opportunity. But you are 
going to have to shake off the Palermos, the Vitales and some of 
these people who have leeched themselves on to you. They have 
taken advantage of you and that has to stop, if you are going to 

ta chance. I don’t mean to be lecturing you, but I hope it might 

of some benefit to you. 

Senator Dirksen may have something to say. 

Senator Dimxsen. Do you think boxing, Mr. Liston, is on the 
downgrade? You have been in it—what—7 years? 

ed Liston. Well, it could be better when Louis was coming 
around. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you think it was better in those earlier days 
than it is now. 

Mr. Lasron. Yes. 

Senator Dmxsen. I would think after 7 years of hard experience, 
you would have some recommendations to make to improve boxing 
if it istosurvive. Have you any suggestions? 

_Mr. Liston. Well, the onliest thing that would bring it back to 
life is a guy that would fight like Louis, who would fight Te 
and everybody, and just fight. I mean not play around and pic 
their opponents. That would bring it back to life. But like Pat- 
terson, he picked Ingemar Johansson and London and this Pete 
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Rademacher. So the people won’t come to see nothing like that. 
They say “Just picking another bum.” That’s what they said about 
Johansson, but Johansson got in a lucky punch and knocked him 
out. But if me and him was to fight, I’m pretty sure it would be 
the biggest gate than him and Johansson had. 

Senator Dmxsen. How many good fighters would you say there 
are in the country in the heavyweight division ? 

Mr. Liston. There is four with myself. 

Senator Dirksen. How many good fighters in the light heavy- 
weight division ? 

Mr. Liston. I'll name two. 

SADC Dirksen. In the rest of these other divisions; welter- 
weight ¢ 

Mr. Liston. After I pass the light heavyweight, I leaves them. 

Senator Dirksen. So you are thinking only of two topnotch light- 
heavyweight fighters and four heavyweight ? 

Mr. Liston. That’s right. 

Senator Dirksen. That is six. 

Mr. Liston. Right. 

Senator Dirksen. That isn’t very much for a country of this size, 
is it? 

Mr. Laston. No, sir; it isn’t. 

We have got a few young boys.coming up. 

Senator Dirksen. The whole problem is one of incentive, how to 
stimulate new interest in boxing on the part of the youngsters who 
are coming along. I thought on that point you may have some 
recommendation as to what can be done to stimulate those incentives 
and get them to take an interest in professional boxing. 

Mr. Liston. Well, I couldn’t say ; I’m just a fighter. 

Senator Dixssen. You have no sermons to give to the committee, 
no recommendations to make except to get fighters who will fight 
anybody, anywhere, any time? 

Mr. Liston. That’s right. And don’t sit on their title. 

Senator Diesen. It takes something more than just fighters to 
have a professional boxing business in this country. It does take 
promoters and matchmakers and facilities, everything else that goes 
with it. 

Mr. Liston. That’s right. 

Senator Dirksen. And you have no suggestions to that point? 

Mr. Liston. I imagine you would have to talk to the promoters 
about that. I don’t know. I can’t say nothing to—I don’t know how 
to explain it. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think that is all. 

Of course, I must say that your testimony has been Tafreshing and 
revealing. You are short on words but long on clout; is that it? 

Mr. Lisron. That’s the way I try to be always. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Kerauver. When you get paid, do they pay your manager 
or do they pay you, when you get a check for a fight % 

Mr. Liston. They pay me. 

Senator Kerauver. We had testimony of Mr. Williams that ex- 
cept in Cleveland the check was always made to the manager. 

Mr. Liston. Mr. who? 
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Senator Kerauver. Ike Williams. 
Mr. Liston. The check was made to the manager ? 
Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Liston. Maybe that is the way he wants it. I’m my man- 
ager’s boss. I pay him. If I don’t fight, he don’t get nothing. So 
why should they make out the check to him? He ain’t fighting. I’m 
in there fighting. 

Senator Kerauver. Do they pay you by check or by cash? 

Mr. Liston. They pay me by check. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Anything else, gentlemen ? 

Thank you, Mr. Liston. We appreciate your cooperation with 
the committee, Mr. Liston. 

Mr. Liston. Thank you. 

Mr. Kossman. I must say to the committee and the staff, coming 
especially at this time of the year, that the goodwill expressed toward 
this individual can only be equaled, it can never be surpassed. 

Senator Kerauver. That is very generous of you. We are glad 
you think we have had a fair hearing. ~ 

Mr. Kossman. Very fair and very human. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, sir. 

For about 5 minutes we are going to take a recess. We are going 
to start with Mr. Klein this afternoon. I do not think we will finish 
up, but we will at least get along. But, before doing so, we will take 
a 5-minute recess. 

(At this point a short recess was taken, after which the hearing 
was continued. ) 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Klein, will you come around now. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give to the committee 
will be the whole truth, so help you God ¢ 
Mr. Kuery. I do. 








TESTIMONY OF ALFRED M. KLEIN, MEMBER, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE ATHLETIC COMMISSION 






Senator Kerauver. You are Alfred Klein, the chairman of the 
Philadelphia Boxing Commission ? 

Mr. Kurtn. No, Senator. I am a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Athletic Commission. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean Pennsylvania State Athletic Commis- 
sion. 

Let the record show that the chairman has known Mr. Klein for 
many, many years, beginning back when there was a judicial inves- 
tigation in the early 1940’s in Pennsylvania, at which time I became 
acquainted with him. In 1950, 1951, and 1952, Mr. Klein was as- 
sociate counsel, with Rudolph Halley, of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee of which I was the chairman, in which position 
Mr. Klein did an outstanding job. The chairman knows him to be 
an able lawyer, a good citizen and a good public official, and a man 
who considers public duty to be very important. We are delighted 
to have you with us. 

Mr. Kuern. Thank you very much, Senator. 
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Senator Kerauver. I think a way to get started would be 
for you just to tell us about the Pennsylvania Athletic Commission, 
when you became a member—something about the commission, the 
problems and any examples that you may wish to bring out, and 
then we will ask you questions about anything that comes to our 
minds. 

Mr. Kier. Well, Senator, my interest in the—— 

Senator Keravuver. I want to say I do not think we will get to 
finish with you this afternoon. We will run until about 4:15, or for 
about 30 or 40 minutes, and then we will continue in the morning. 

Mr. Kier. Thank you, sir. 

My interest in the world of boxing goes back to the latter days of 
the Senate Crime Investigating Committee in 1951, when you were 
about to retire as the chairman and Senator O’Conor, the late Sena- 
tor O’Conor, was to take over, a period when there were some fields 
of possible organized crime that the committee had not yet touched 
on, notably the field of boxing and the area of narcotics. And Sena- 
tors O’Conor assigned me to do a preliminary investigation of the 
possible infiltration of boxing by racketeers. 

At that time I collected some information, but Senator O’Conor felt 
that there was not enough time left in the authority of the committee 
to do much about it, and we did nothing; we kept our memorandums. 

In 1954, in the gubernatorial campaign in Pennsylvania, Gov. 
George M. Leader, who was subsequently elected, made a number of 
public addresses on the subject of boxing. Philadelphia was at one 
time probably the greatest boxing city in the country. A great many 
championship matches were held there. Gates ran as high as a half 
million dollars in Philadelphia, and the situation up there had be- 
come very distasteful. Matches were being put into our arenas, the 
public was being asked to buy tickets for fights which, manifestly, 
after they were held, didn’t appear to give the public a run for their 
money, besides which there were other elements that the Governor 
felt were not desirable. 

I was, as Senator Kefauver said, just a plain, common, ordinary 
citizen. I was sitting at my home at dinner one night in February 
think it was in 1955, maybe in January, when I had a call from a legis- 
lator in Harrisburg. He said that he had just talked to Governor 
Leader, whom I did not know, and who did not know me personally, 
and the Governor wanted to know whether I would be available as 
a member of the State athletic commission, his purpose being to 
clean up boxing in Pennsylvania. 

I told him if I could be of any assistance I certainly would be glad 
to. Sometime later the Governor notified me I had been appointed 
a member of the commission. 

One of my colleagues, the chairman of the commission, is James 
H. Crowley, who will probably be remembered by all of us as a ve 
famous football player at Notre Dame and a member of the we 
known Four Horsemen backfield and subsequently a very famous 
football coach. f 

My other colleague is Paul Sullivan, attorney, and a sportswriter 
in Pittsburgh. 
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We have been together now since the 23d of February 1955. When 
we went in, I don’t think any of us knew too much about boxing. 
As I said, my sole knowledge came from the cursory investigation 
I had done for Senator O’Conor and as a television watcher. 

We knew not too much, but we knew that the situation was very 
bad. On the day that we were sworn in, we met with Governor 
Leader. The Governor told us that he had only one instruction for 
us. He said, “I want this sport in Pennsylvania cleaned up or 
cleaned out.” 

We went to work. First, we had to get our grounding, and we 
devoted considerable time to that. There came a time, however, in 
May, early in May of 1955, which was just 2 or 3 months after we 
had been appointed, when there was a televised fight, in Philadelphia 
between Harold Johnson and Julio Mederos, whose name has Som 
mentioned here in the testimony in the last couple of days. And in 
the second round of that fight it became obvious that something was 
wrong with Johnson. Johnson fell on the floor of the ring without 
having been touched; he staggered around. 

We then took Johnson into tow, sequestered him, took him to a 
hospital, had his blood and urine examined, and it was determined 
that there were barbiturates in his urine. 

This led to a public furor, as you can well imagine. You may 
even remember it. And there was the story of the o that 
Johnson had said he had eaten, which he claimed someone had given 
him, which tasted bitter and which, presumably, contained these 
barbiturates. 

I may say to you now honestly that although we have tried ever 
since then to find out the truth of that matter, we have never yet had 
a suitable explanation of what happened. In any event, this cap 
the climax, and Governor Leader instructed us to shut down boxing 
in Pennsylvania until further notice. We did shut it down. 

Mr. Bonomi. Mr. Klein, may I ask you a question at this point. 
You say that Johnson was fighting Julio Mederos? 

Mr. Krier. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bonomr. And that Johnson may have been drugged; is that 
correct ¢ 


Mr. Kier. Johnson undoubtedly, without question, had barbit- 
urates in his urine. 

Mr. Bonoms. Do you recall who managed Julio Mederos ? 

Mr. Kuzr: If my memory is correct, it was a man named Sac- 
caroma, better know as Louis Black of Miami Beach. 

Mr. Bonomr. Was he in association with a person named Jimmy 
White whose name has come up in these hearings? 

Mr. Kuetn. Yes; that name was associated. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was Johnson’s manager ? 

Mr. Kixrn. Johnson’s manager at that time was a fellow named 
Tommy Loughrey. He was the manager of record. 

Senator Keravuver. We did not hear the name. 

Mr. Krxrx. Tommy Loughrey. His legal name is Thomas Lough- 
ran. But he is an old-time fighter who fought under the name of 
Tommy Loughrey, and is best known under that name. 

_ We instituted thereon a full-dress investigation of boxing *condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania, which, of course, led to the fringes of boxing 
throughout the country. Many aspects of boxing conditions in Penn- 
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sylvania were similar to those or touched upon those in other parts of 
the country because, as you now know, in the higher echelons, in the 
higher paid brackets, this is an interstate sport, and, naturally, the 
various fingers and facets led to various parts of the country. 

Well, the first thing we decided was that the law, the boxing law, 
the law under which boxing was conducted in Pennsylvania was in- 
adequate, and we set about drafting a new boxing code, which our 
legislature adopted on the 31st of August, or I should say was ap- 
proved by the Governor after having been adopted by the legislature 
on the 3ist of August 1955. And this is the code under which we are 
presently working. 

We also ran into other difficulties. "We somehow found ourselves— 
and I am talking about the commission—we found ourselves the ob- 
jects of the illwill of the press and certainly of the boxing fraternity 
In our area. : 

Philadelphia, as I said, was the principal boxing city of the State, 
and we had there a chapter of the Managers Guild about which you 
have heard some testimony here, as having existed in New York. 

The president of the Boxers Guild in Philadelphia—excuse me, the 
Managers Guild—was one Lou Gross. Lou Gross was in one of the 
corners in this ill-starred Johnson-Mederos fight. As a result of that, 
of the investigation into the Johnson-Mederos fight, some fines were 
levied and licenses were suspended, and one was revoked. It stayed 
revoked for some years. 

The individual whose license was revoked subsequently had his 
license restored because our commission operates on the theory or 
on the Christian doctrine of redemption, that you should my ie. 
a man out of making a living fora lifetime, and, if he shows by his 
good behavior that he is willing to abide by the rules and that he is 
willing to submit to authority, that he should be given another 
chance. We have always operated under that rule, and I hope that, 
so far as our commission is concerned, we always will. 

In any event, after a 4-month interdiction, boxing was restored, 
but the Managers Guild apparently would not let fighters fight, and 
the promoters had a terrible time over a period of 2 years trying to 
get fighters to fight. Things would happen like this: A boxing show 
would be set up—four, five, or six bouts would be set up for one of 
the small clubs in the area. And let’s say it was for a Thursday 
night when there was no Wednesday night or Friday night television. 
And, in accordance with our rules, we would have a weigh-in at noon. 

Now, when fighters have to be weighed in, they have to come in; 
they are examined by physicians; their condition is noted; they have 
to be certified to be in good shape medically by our own ring doctors’ 
written report. 

Well, some of these fellows would not show up. We would send 
out men to try to find them and round them up, because the rule is 
if a windup is called off or there is a substitution in the windup, the 
promoter must announce that before the fight, at the gate, and refund 
the price of admission if he want to have it. 

So you can readily see if a windup fighter did not show up, the 
show would just fall apart, the promoter would be put to expense, 
he would become discouraged, as many did, and that would be the end. 

Now, whether this was a concerted effort on the part of some inter- 
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ests to either discredit us, try to drive us out, have us replaced, it is 
hard to say, but, in any event, it was a tough time and, as I said, we 
did not have the friendship of the boxing writers, although I am 
very happy to say that that has now changed in Philadelphia. I 
think when they discovered that we were there and we were there to 
stay, as long as we wanted to stay, I think that they realized that they 
had to live with us. 

We even met with antagonism in one of the chambers of our own 
legislature, the very chamber that had endorsed——I shouldn’t say 
endorsed, but that had confirmed our nominations by the Governor— 
set up a committee to investigate us. Why I don’t know. What we 
had done I don’t know, but nt set up.a committee to investigate us, 
and this investigation never took place. As I say, that, too, has 
died down, I think because they had come perhaps to realize that we 
were trying, within our lights and according to our consciences, to 
do a good job. 

Now, one of the big problems we faced was, of course, the big 
televised fights. There was such competition throughout the coun- 
try for the televised fights that it was unbelievable. I don’t think 
we had been in office 2 or 3 weeks before a meeting was set up between 
our commission and Truman Gibson and Harry Markson, then rep- 
resenting the International Boxing Club, which meeting was held 
at Scranton, where we tried to establish some sort of a modus vivendi. 
And we got no assurances that we were going to get any televised 
fights, and we assured the IBC that we would not accept any tele- 
vised fights unless the IBC came into Pennsylvania and took out a 
license as a copromoter. 

In most of the States where the IBC operated, they didn’t take 
out copromoters’ licenses. I think there was an IBC corporation 
in Illinois, and there was an IBC corporation in New York. So 
that they had licenses there, but anywhere else that they went they 
didn’t; they were not required to take out these licenses. Pennsyl- 
vania wanted them to, and, because the impression had gotten abroad 
that the Pennsylvania commission was a crusading or reforming com- 
mission, the IBC made it very plain to us that they did not want 
to subject themselves to our jurisdiction. 

I think there was some expression at that time that they didn’t 
want us to have the authority to subpena their books so that we 
could go through their books and find out what was in their records. 

We tried to assure them—and I remember using this expression, 
which I will repeat, that we were not out to do a hatchet job on the 
IBC. All we wanted was to make sure that the fights that were 
staged in the State of Pennsylvania, whether under the aegis of the 
IBC or anybody else, were fair fights, that the opponents were fairly 
and evenly matched, and that the public was going to get a run for its 
money. 

Well, a long time went by before we got any fights, and I might 
Say that we discovered that the practice of the IBC was only to op- 
erate through certain promoters, no matter where. You could not 
as an individual, it appeared to us, set up a boxing show and sell it 
for television purposes to the IBC. 

We tried to retain, and I think we did retain, and I will give you 
an example of that, we tried to retain the jurisdiction over who was 
going to fight in Pennsylvania under the IBC or anybody else. 
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There came a time, for example, when the IBC offered—they set 
five dates in advance for televised fights from Philadelphia, and the 
arena was rented for those five dates by their local copromoter in 
Philadelphia, Herman Taylor. 

I think this was at the end of 1958 and the beginning of 1959. So 
many years have gone by you will have to forgive me if it was the 
end of 1957 and the beginning of 1958. But, at any rate, five dates 
were set, and the first bout that the IBC proposed on this series was 
between Eddie Perkins and Cisco Andrade. 

Now, you must remember, Senators, that the IBC fights, the tele- 
vised fights, represented security to a promoter and to the fighters. 
It was the only sure way that they knew that each fighters was go- 
ing to get $4,000, and when I say fighter I mean fighter and his man- 
ager and entourage, that they were going to get $4,000 and that the 
promoter on a Wednesday night was going to get $4,000, or on a Fri- 
day night was going to get $5,500. This would enable the promoter to 
hire his hall, print his tickets, pay for the supporting cards, and, in all 
likelihood, have a few dollars left over. 

There was also gate receipts, and the fighters were to receive a 
percentage of the gate receipts, but I wonder if you remarked as I 
did—I think it was this morning—that on one of his fights Liston 
got only $100 out of the gate receipts. 

Now, the normal percentage for a fighter, on a top-ranked fighter, 
is somewhere between 20 and 25 percent of the gate, the net gate, in 
addition to the television purse, so that, if he got $100, that meant 
there was only $400 or, say, $500 at the most, $500 in the house, 
and if you have watched the television fights you have noticed, you 
must have noticed, that the minute you get beyond the fourth or fifth 
row back of the ring that the seats are virtually empty. 

Now, nobody will go to see a televised fight unless that particular 
area where the fight is being held is blacked out. And it is extremely 
difficult—I won’t say it is impossible, but it was extremely difficult to 
get the IBC or their sponsor, because, after all, it was up to the spon- 
sor, to black out a market, for example, like Philadelphia. It was 
done on one or two occasions when we insisted on it, but it was ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Well, there came this time when they had these five fights, and 
they were supposed to stage Andrade and Perkins, and the local pro- 
motor said that he’ wouldn’t sit for it. He communicated with the 
commission, he talked to us about it. I talked to Jack Saunders, our 
executive secretary, who was here en 8 and who has been a box- 
ing writer and knows practically everybody who has been in boxing 
for the last 20 years. I talked to Saunders about it, and Saunders 
said, “Well, you'll get nobody to go to the fight. If you want to have 
the fight just for the television, okay, but,” he says, “you will get noth- 
ing out of the fight.” Besides which he said, “I don’t think these are 
two adequate opponents.” 

So I agreed with Taylor, if he wanted to turn the fight down, it 
was all right with us. So he turned it down. And he made the pub- 
lic statement that he didn’t think that this was the kind of fight that 
ought to be inflicted on the public in Philadelphia. 

Well, I don’t suppose I have to tell you, the five fights were im- 
mediately canceled, and we got none. 
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It was a long time, I think it was 9 or 10 months before they finally 
relented. Taylor told me that he talked to Truman Gibson and had 
words with Gibson over the telephone, and Gibson wouldn’t give him 
the time of day. Taylor talked to his friend Jim Norris, whom he 
said he had known for many years, and even Jim Norris said he was 
powerless to do anything if Gibson said that that was the way it was 
tobe. So we got no televised fights. 

Now let. me go back. I think before we started discussing the 
problems of boxing, I think we should talk for a few minutes, if I 
may, on how many people are involved in this, what is involved, just 
what is involved in boxing. And, while I don’t have the national 
figures, | brought along with me our figures for the year 1959, which 
are the latest available figures. 

Pennsylvania—and you might bear this in mind in connection with 
any legislation that you may have in view for a Federal boxing com- 
mission setup—Pennsylvania is about 350 miles across, and I daresay 
it is about 200 miles, 250 miles from top to bottom. We are divided 
into three natural geographical areas, into the eastern end of the 
State, which is my own area, Philadelphia and the surrounding coun- 
ties, into the northeast, in Scranton, which is our third largest city, 
and the western area of the State, which is Pittsburgh. I have Phil- 
adelphia, Commissioner Crowley has Scranton and the northeast, and 
Commissioner Sullivan has Pittsburgh. 

Now, in the year 1959, in Pittsburgh, they had 13 professional box- 
ing shows. In Philadelphia we had 36 professional boxing shows, 
and in Scranton we had 5, for a total of 54. Now, you must remem- 
ber that these are not the tremendous Johansson-Patterson fights. 
This takes in all the small clubs like the Marigold Gardens you were 
talking about yesterday, Senator. We had 56 amateur boxing shows 
throughout the State that were also under the jurisdiction of the ath- 
letic commission and which we cover. Parenthetically may I say 
that we also have jurisdiction over professional wrestling, and during 
ps year 1959 we had 196 professional wrestling shows throughout the 
State. 

You can see that wrestling has become the tail that wags the dog 
so far as revenue from these two sports are concerned, tax revenue. 

Now, in licenses, in my area in Philadelphia, we licensed, well, 
throughout the State we issued a total of 844 licenses, but this takes 
in not only boxers but wrestlers, seconds, managers, promoters, match- 
makers, and officials, because we license all our officials. 

In Philadelphia we licensed 185 boxers. Now this does not mean 
merely Philadelphia boxers. This means boxers that come in from 
out of State. We licensed 97 seconds and 63 managers. 

In Pittsburgh we licensed 80 boxers, 47 seconds, and 9 managers. 
In Scranton we licensed 46 boxers, 15 seconds, and 5 managers. The 
total licenses for 1958-59: 311 boxers, 159 seconds, and 77 managers. 

Now I ask you to bear that in mind, 311 boxers, and these are not 
exclusively Pennsylvania boxers. These are boxers who also come in 
from outside the State. 

I would say that Pennsylvania presently ranks fourth in the volume 
of boxing activity, professional boxing activity. Ahead of us—and 
I can’t give you the proper order because the statistics change—but 
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ahead of us I would say are California, Texas, and New York, with 
Pensylvania fourth. 

Senator Kerauver. How about Illinois? 

Mr. Kuetn. Illinois follows us. Tlinois in the only—has only one 
city where boxing takes place, and that is Chicago. There is no box- 
ing, as I understand it, anywhere in [llinois except Chicago. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

Mr. Kuern. I can give you a list of some 50 cities and towns 
throughout Pennsylvania where we have had boxing and wrestling. 

Now, the total gross receipts, and I can’t break this down between 
boxing and wrestling, but the total gross receipts for the year 1959 in 
Pennsylvania were $418,934. Those are gross receipts at the box of- 
fice, not the commission’s gross receipts. The commission’s gross re- 
ceipts from all sources, including taxes—we collected 5 percent admis- 
sions tax on licenses, permits, and other miscellaneous charges—were 
$38,222.45. 

Senator Dmxksen. Mr. Klein, was that the live gate? 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. That did not include television ? 

Mr. Kier. No. This is—well, with one qualification this is mostly 
live gate. The only television charge, the only income we have from 
television is 5 percent on the promoter’s gross receipts, and the pro- 
moter’s gross receipts generally were $4,000 per show, or $5,500 on 
Friday night, as I say. But the amount for television included in 
here is, I would say, relatively negligible because we have not been 
favored with television fights. 

Senator Kerauver. While you are interrupted, the 5 percent is a 
State tax ? 

Mr. Kien. Yes, Senator. We impose a 5-percent tax on gross re- 
ceipts, and it is one of the functions of the commission to collect that 
tax and remit it to the State treasury. 

Senator Kerauver. You do not get a tax on the television proceeds! 

Mr. Kier. No, we don’t, except that portion of the television pro- 
ceeds which goes to the promoter. 

Senator Kerauver. What isthe Federal tax ? 

Mr. Kixern. The Federal tax is 10 percent on all admissions, I think, 
above a dollar. 

Senator Kerauver. Is there a Federal tax on the television reve- 
nue ¢ 

Mr. Kern. No; only on tickets. 





Senator Kerauver. Or closed circuit? It is not on that either! | 


Mr. Kien. Well, on closed circuit I think they charge on the ticket 
sales, yes, at the gate; you know, at the theater. 

Senator Kerauver. At the theater. So there would be a Federal 
tax there? 

Mr. Kier. That’s right, sir. 

Now, I think you probably want to adjourn for the day, but before 
you do, may I say one more word. I think it might be interesting te 
you Senators to know how it comes about that boxing and wrestling 
are the only two sports which are administered and regulated by the 
respective Commonwealths. In old days—and it has not been too long 
ago—boxing was illegal. Your boxing bouts, as Senator Dirksen 
probably remembers, were held on river barges, were beyond the 
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reach of the police, or in somebody’s barn, like a cock fight, which was 
also illegal. And then it was decided when boxing came into the 
open and was being held publicly—these fights were very bloody and 
required some sort of supervision, policing, and I mean medical super- 
vision. So the State instituted a law to regulate boxing and to charge 
a tax on the gross receipts, which tax was intended to pay the cost of 
the administration and policing of the sport, and that is how it comes 
about that boxing, which is the last body-contact sport in our western 
civilization at any rate, wherein the ultimate badge of victory is that 
you have succeeded in knocking your opponent either senseless or out 
of commission and unable to defend himself for 10 seconds, or you 
have injured him to such an extent that he is unable physically to con- 
tinue in the opinion of either the referee or the ring doctor. 

Now, it is not for me to philosophize on whether this is a civilized 
sport or not. The State sanctions it, regulates it, and we are told 
that when it is on television there are some 30 to 40 million people 
watching it, and apparently it must still be accepted as normal by 
our people, our civilization, and, consequently, it is up to us to regu- 
late it. 

Tf you want me to, Senator, I will go on. 

Senator Kerauver. This is a good place to break. So I think we 
will stop this afternoon. 

We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

We thank you very much, and we will appreciate your being back 
with us in the morning. 

Mr. Kien. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, December 14, 1960.) 

(At the direction of the chairman, the concluding portion of Mr. 
Klein’s testimony, which was presented on December 14 following 
the appearance of Paul John Carbo, is being carried at this point to 
provide continuity of Mr. Klein’s presentation.) 

Senator Kerauver. We will resume the testimony of Mr. Alfred 
Klein which has previously been ordered to be placed in continuity in 
the record. 

Mr. Klein, give whatever other example you wish to, and as rea- 


sonably briefly as you can, which will lead up to your recommenda- 
tions, 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED M. KLEIN, MEMBER, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE ATHLETIC COMMISSION—Resumed 


Mr. Kier. Senator, in order to do that, I think I would have to 
give you some explanation of the way athletic commissions work 
throughout the country. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Kixztn. Some of the States have statewide athletic commissions 
as in the case of Pennsylvania, New York, California and many others. 
Other States have city commissions where there are commissions in 
each city that regulate boxing and wrestling, as, for example, the 
State of Florida and the State of Ohio. I don’t know of any others. 
Canada, for example—— 

Senator Kerauver. Tennessee. 
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Mr. Krern. Tennessee perhaps. 

Incidentally, at the last National Boxing Association convention in 
Mexico City in September we were very happy to have representa- 
tives of the Tennessee Commission with us for the first time in a very 
long while. 

In any event, some of these commissions, as in our own State, are 
paid. They receive salaries, and their expenses are provided for in 
the executive budget. They are an arm of the executive department 
of the State, and in Pennsylvania we are under the department of 
state. 

The secretary of the commonwealth in our State is ex officio a 
member of our commission. However, in many States commissions 
are unpaid. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Klein, in many States there are no boxing 
or athletic commissions. 

Mr. Kurt. Senator, at this point I don’t know of any State that 
does not now or has not had in the past an athletic commission. There 
may be some, but, if there are, I do not know about them. Naturally, 
my contacts are with those States that do have athletic commissions 
because, if they do have any boxing or wrestling at all, they do have 
commissions, either city or State commissions, so that I would not be 
in contact with any that did not have any such activity. 

Senator Keravuver. I am talking about statewide commissions. 
Anyway, proceed. 

Mr. Kuix1n. Now I want to give you, if I may, the financial setup of 
these commissions, because I think it is very pertinent. 

In some States the members of the commission are paid, as I have 
said. In other States the chairman alone may be paid, or the execu- 
tive officers. There is usually an executive secretary, as we have in 
Pennsylvania, and as most States have, who are paid, and there are 
members of staffs who are paid, as in New York and in California. 

Now, since we in Pennsylvania have a budget and since that budget 
comes out of the general State treasury, we can perhaps afford to be 
a little bit more independent. We can scrutinize more carefully the 
bouts that we want to come in. 

In other States where the commissions are dependent for revenue 
for their operations and for the payment of their employees on the 
tax that they derive from contests, boxing or wrestling, they are per- 
haps given to a little bit more flexibility, shall I say, or at least it 
would appear that they are not as particular or as careful as they 
might be, because there is the pressure there for the need for money 
to meet their expenses. 

Consequently, some of these States are apt to admit certain fighters 
and, necessarily, certain managers to compete in their State who might 
otherwise not S allowed in. There is an economic pressure in some 
States for this. There is also a competition, shall I say, for pride. 
Naturally, all States, all the commissions like to say that they put on 
the big shows, they put on the championship shows, and they may 
be apt to lean over backward to, or shall I say, forward, to get these 
big fights if they are so minded. 

‘Tt would be invidious for me to give you examples. Some of the 
commissioners in other States are among my ve friends. But 
very often commissioners of one State or seve tates will disagree 
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with the commissioners of several States as to the quality of the fights 
that they are putting on, as to the means that they are using to put 
them on, and, if I may go so far, as to the individuals whom they 
permit to operate in their States. This is a matter of competition 
between the States, and I believe that this is one of the important areas 
where the Federal Government can be of assistance to the commis- 
sions in various States. 

Now, so much for the States. We have also a national organization 
of boxing commissioners just as the securities commissioners, those 
other commissioners that operate under each State government have 
a national organization. They get together every so often and dis- 
cuss their mutual problems, and they perhaps come to uniform policy 
decisions. 

We have such an organization, known as the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation. I may say to you, Senator, that I am a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Boxing Association, and I am 
chairman of a committee which was designated by the National Boxing 
Association to cooperate with this Senate committee, and I may also 
say that while I speak as an individual and as a Pennsylvania com- 
missioner, I am So speaking for the National Boxing Association, 
which has instructed me as to its views on the matters that are now 
being considered by you. 

Senator Kerauver. The National Boxing Association is made up of 
commissioners or representatives of the various States? 

Mr. Kier. Up until about 6 years ago, when the Pennsylvania 
Commission came in—and TI do want to say emphatically that Penn- 
sylvania is not trying to run boxing throughout the country—but 
when we first came in we realized, as I told you, in that 4-month 
interim, we realized that boxing in one State, the regulation of boxing 
in one State, or the cleaning up of boxing in one State or two States 
would be of no avail if it wasn’t done on a national basis. So we 
decided, as a matter of policy, that we would give as much attention 
and as much effort as we could to the National Boxing Association. 

_At that time, sir, we discovered that the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation consisted not only of active commissioners but of men who 
had in the past been active commissioners but who were no longer 
commissioners and who had no official affiliation with the administra- 
tion of the sport. And one of the things that we did was to revise— 
we spearheaded a movement to revise the constitution and bylaws of 
the National Boxing Association so that, as of now, with the excep- 
tion of one single individual who was mentioned by Mr. Basilio, Mr, 
Abe Greene, who is our national commissioner, but who acts only in 
an advisory capacity and who has been justly and properly honored 
for his long and many contributions to the sport—he is known as our 
national commissioner. But, aside from that, all other members of 
the National Boxing Association are active commissioners or execu- 
tive employees, secretaries, if you will, of commissions. 

Now, the National Boxing Association takes in all the States of 
the Union with the exception of Massachusetts, which withdrew after 
& disagreement on a point, the State of California, which also with- 
drew, I think last year, unhappily—Commissioner Falk is here and 
Wwe are hoping that some day we will be able to get together, and I 
think that this committee may do much to heal the breach between 
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California and the rest of the National Boxing Association—and the 
State of New York, which has always insisted that its constitution, 
or whose commission has insisted that its constitution or its law does 
not permit the State of New York to yield any of its sovereignty in 
the forniulitiois of a policy or a decision by a national association. 

We also include the Provinces of Canada. 

We include virtually all of Latin America, Mexico, where we had 
our convention this year, Colombia, Venezuela, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
Argentina, and we go to the Far East for the Philippines, for Japan, 
for Thailand. 

And Japan and the Philippines had delegates at the recent National 
Boxing Association convention. 

So you can see that this effort for unification of the rules and regu- 
lations and the laws relating to boxing has begun to bear fruit. 

In addition to that, in 1955, when the Pennsylvania code was drawn, 
as I told you yesterday, the Governor of Pennsylvania invited repre- 
sentatives of commissions from all over, including Commissioner Hel- 
fand, who was then chairman of the New York commission, to join 
with us in a draft of this model code, and we have drawn such a code, 

It has been adopted as a model code by the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation, and has been recommended for adoption by the various State 
legislatures in the program for 1957 of the Committee of State Officials 
on Suggested State Legislation of the Council of State Governments, 
which handles all uniform law regulations, such as the uniform nego- 
tiable instruments law, the uniform support of dependents law, and so 
on. 


ene. 


[ would like, if I may, Senator, to leave with you a copy of this act, | 


of this code. 
I think it might make an interesting addendum to your 
Senator Keravver. We will be glad to have this as exhibit 54. 
(Exhibit No. 54 may be found on p. 1104.) 
Senator Keravuver. It looks rather voluminous. 





Mr. Kier. No, sir; it is only a few pages in this one book. This | 


is the total program of the council. 

Senator Kerauver. The code will be copied in the record as exhibit 
54 and the rest of it will be made a part of the files, but will not be 
printed in the record. 

Does this contain your constitution and bylaws? 

Mr. Kern. This contains the code, the boxing code, under which 
Pennsylvania operates and which has been recommended for adop- 
tion to all States, a uniform boxing code. 


Senator Kerauver. Will you also file with the committee a copy | 


of the law setting up the Pennsylvania commission ? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes. 

I do not have it with me, Senator, but I will ask permission to 
submit it to counsel. 

Senator Krrauver. We will let that be made a part of the record 
also as exhibit 55. 

(Exhibit No. 55, the latter portion of exhibit No. 54, may be found 
beginning on p. 1104.) 

Mr. Kuetn. Now, I know your policy, Senator, from having worked 
with you in years before, I know your policy of permitting anyone 
who feels aggrieved by anything that has been said at a hearing be 
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fore you of having an opportunity to express his own views and 
perhaps correct a misimpression. 

And I would like to say one word along that line, if you will give 
me that personal privilege. 

Senator Kerauver. You have it, sir. 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Dirksen left the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kier. On page 864 of the stenographic record of these hear- 
ings Carmen Basilio was testifying, and he said, and I am quoting 
him directly because I copied it from the record : 

Well, there have been so many different State laws in this National Boxing 
Association, it is a crazy organization that is put up by a group of men who 


said they were going to run boxing, starting from the president right on down. 
And the NBA, as far as I am concerned, is just a bunch of phonies. 


He goes on to say: 


It is just a group of men who wanted to get their name in the paper to be 
big shots. 

Senator Krerauver. I am not sure if he was talking about the Na- 
tional Boxing Association or the old Boxing Guild. 

Mr. Kuern. No sir; he is talking about the National Boxing As- 
sociation, because this is not the first time that he has made that 
statement. 

Now, I want to say to you for this record that I don’t think there 
is anybody in boxing who has been as well treated by the National 
Boxing Association as Carmen Basilio, and I may also say that it 
was against my vote. 

I stood out alone against a vote of the executive committee to per- 
mit Carmen Basilio to fight Gene Fullmer for the world’s champion- 
ship, because I did not believe that any man whose managers had 
paid, sworn that they had paid $68,000—$34,000 of which must have 

n Basilio’s money—to an underworld character like Gabe Geno- 
vese for the purpose of arranging fights, that he deserved a chance 
at the chinisbbenat ; 

I refused to believe that Basilio did not know that $34,000 of his 
money was being paid under the table to Gabe Genovese, who is 
serving a term in jail, or is, I think, out on appeal, if I am not 
mistaken. 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Dirksen entered the 
hearing room.) 

Senator Keravuver. That is Gabe Genovese, was it? 

Mr. Kern. Yes, sir. 

_And I think it comes in ill grace for Mr. Basilio to make a remark 
like that about men who, if you will permit me, like myself, my col- 
leagues, Paul Sullivan and many, many other men, Mr. Falk, who is 
to be a witness here before you, who was at the time a member of 
the NBA, and many other men who devote themselves, Senator, with- 
out pay to an effort to improve the sport, to give fellows like Basilio, 
Liston, others an opportunity to rise to fame and fortune. 

_I think it ill behooves him to speak in terms like that of individuals 
like myself. 

I feel it Prenat and the NBA officials, the officers of the NBA, 
asked me if I would not, when I was down here, make this statement 
for the record. 
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We feel, I feel, and I think I speak for the NBA, that Mr. Basilio 
is an ingrate. 

I think that this explosion from him derives from the fact that after 
he was beaten by Fullmer for the second time for the championship, 
he wanted the NBA to approve another bout for him with somebody 
else in another weight class. 

Mr. Maceroni, the then president of the NBA, said, “No, you have 
had enough cracks at the championship. Let some of the boys in 
that weight division get a crack at it. We do not want the champion- 
ships monopolized by one or two fighters.” 

And I think that is what gave rise to his outburst. 

But, in any event, I feel much better having stated for the record 
that, in my opinion, if Mr. Basilio said this, and the record shows 
that he did, that he is an ingrate and unappreciative of what has 
been done for him by the NBA and by boxing. 

Now, what can the Federal Government do to help us? 

Senator Krrauver. Before you get to that, Mr. Klein, do you have 
situations where managers, and others, may be disapproved in one 
State and finding they can’t put on the fight there, they go to some 
other State where they can ? 

Mr. Kern. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Will you give us an example? 

Mr. Kuern. Well, as I just told you, there are States which—I am 
reluctant to use the term—but they are hungry either for the tax 
money that comes in from a championship fight or they are, shall I 
say. overwhelmed with pride at being the locale of a championship 
fight. 

Senator Keravuver. Or maybe they don’t have rules that are as 
strict as in the other States? 

Mr. Kuzr. Well, being hungry, naturally, or being vain, they are 
not as apt to be as strict or as meticulous as many other States might 
be under the same circumstances. I gave you the Andrade-Perkins 
fight yesterday which was a televis d fight. 

Senator Keravuver. A big fight brings money to a city, and I sup- 
pose business interests in a city are anxious to get the fight. As an 
example, Palermo does not have a license in Pennsylvania, does he? 

Mr. Kern. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But we found that he does have licenses, or 
the testimony was that he had them in some other States. 

Mr. Kuxrn. I question very much whether he has a license at this 
time in any State. 

May I also—— 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomi. At the June hearings, Mr. Klein, it was brought out 
that Mr. Palermo, as of 1958, had a manager’s license right here in 
Washington, D.C. 

At that time he was not licensed in many other jurisdictions. The 
testimony has indicated that in certain cases managers like Mr. 
Palermo, might be barred in Pennsylvania and in New York, and 
would promptly become transient managers merely moving to other 
jurisdictions. Also, a barred manager might continue to share 
his boxer’s earnings even though a match took place in a jurisdiction 
where the manager was not licensed. 
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Mr. Kuern. Well, that he would share in a purse, Mr. Bonomi, 
I think goes without question, if he had a fighter like Johnny Saxton. 

Palermo shared in Saxton’s purses, and I think Commissioner 
Helfand said in a magazine article that although he refused him a 
license in New York, he was aware of the possibility that after the 
fight Saxton and Palermo might repair to some hotel bedroom, and 
whack up the proceeds of a fight. 

Senator Krravver. Something ought to be done to stop that, 
shouldn’t it? 

Mr. Kuizer. Well, something should be done to stop that, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Before you get to that, you have a fellow 
named “Pep” Barone. He was licensed in your State, although he 
is not now. But the testimony here yesterday apparently was that 
he was licensed in other places, at least to the extent where he could 
send Liston on a trip to Europe. 

Mr. Kern. Senator, I am not sure that “Pep” Barone was licensed 
as a manager of Liston in my State. I talked to Commissioner 
Sullivan 

Senator Kerauver. I wasn’t talking about whether he was licensed 
as the manager of Mr. Liston under the Liston contract, but he did 
have a license in Pennsylvania for a considerable length of time. 

Mr. Kuen. He may have, Senator, but I believe that that was prior 
to the advent of the present commission in 1955. 

Senator Kerauver. I think the testimony was that it expired in 
1958 and was not renewed. 

Mr. Kuen. No. 

That may have been the contract, Senator, but I don’t think it was 
the license, because our licenses run from January 1 to December 

Senator Kerauver. You heard the testimony that he did have 
licenses in other places. He was operating under those licenses and 
still getting part of Liston’s purse, and he is a resident of Allentown, 
Pa. 

Mr. Kuern. That is right, Senator, but you can be a resident of 
one State and not have a license in that State. We have arranged very 
often, and we have, as a matter of fact, adopted it as a policy that a 
man, a boxing manager and a boxer, if you will, should first be li- 
censed in his own home State before he should be recognized, before 
his application for a license should be recognized in any other State. 

Now, I know that when boxers come to Philadelphia from New 
York or from any other State, and they apply for a license on the 
day of a fight, first of all, we take their fingerprints, and we send those 
— to our State police. 

hose fingerprints are checked, and we get a record based on the 
fingerprints of every man’s police record, if he has one. 

Now, we analyze that police record before we will give that man 
a final license. 

As it happens, the exigencies of the sport call for the following: 

A fight show may be held on a particular night. A boxer will come 
from New York, let us say. He has a job, because today, Senator, 
re can count, I think, on the fingers of your hands the number of 

xers who can exist from their earnings in boxing alone. 

They have to have jobs. 
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So they have jobs. They cannot afford to take more than one day 
off. So they come down to Philadelphia. They are questioned by 
us. They are evaluated by us. They are examined by our doctors, 
and they get a very strict examination by two competent doctors, and 
they get their fingerprints taken. 

Now, obviously, there isn’t enough time for us to make a complete 
police check of a boxer who has come down from New York. 

But before he gets his license, before his license is issued to him, 
that police check is in and it has to be approved by us. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean he might get just a temporary—— 

Mr. Kier. He gets a temporary permit to fight that night. 

Senator Kerauver. I have either read or been told that the New 
York Boxing Commission either ran out or withdrew the license to 
Palermo, Tex Pelte, Jack Kearns, and a fellow named Angelo Pucci, 
and that they went to other States and got permits. Pelte went to 
New Jersey. Kearns was licensed in other States. Maybe some of 
them came down to Pennsylvania and got a license. 

Mr. Kuetn. I don’t know of any, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean whether Pennsylvania or not—— 

Mr. Kier. Not these individuals that you have named. They 
haven’t had any licenses under the present commission. Now, I am 
not going to take the responsibility for what happened prior to the 
inception of the inauguration of our commission. 

Senator Kerauver. Anyway, is that one of the evils? 

Mr. Kuirtn. That is one of the evils. That certainly is one of the 
evils. And this, I think, is a place where the Federal Government 
can help us. 

Senator Keravver. Did you have an experience with somebody 
named Ferrante? 

Mr. Kuer. Pardon me? 

Senator Keravuver. Did you have an experience with a manager 
or promoter named Ferrante? 

Mr. Kuern. Ferrante? Yes, we did, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. Briefly, what was that? 

Mr. Kier. Well, sir, when we first came into office, Ferrante 
was a 

Senator Keravuver. What is his first name? 

Mr. Kuz. Anthony. 

Senator Kerauver. What is he? 

Mr. Kuery. He is a fight manager. He is a manager of Joey 
Giardello, among others, and his name I have heard here in the testi- 
mony linked as an associate of Carbo’s and a few minutes ago from 
Mr. Bernhard of Palermo’s. Now, Ferrante was looked upon as an 
important fight manager. 

He gave us a great deal of difficulty in Pennsylvania, and we 
cited him as being unfit to hold a license because of. his improper 
associations, and also because of acts detrimental to the best interests 
of boxing. 

At a hearing which we held in Philadelphia, which took a long 
time and cost the State a great deal of money, it developed two police 
officers from down in New Jersey, which adjoins our State, two police 
officers testified that Ferrante had aapennnel them and had offered 
them bribes to be allowed to maintain a bootleg still. The two offi- 
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cers appeared at our hearing and identified Ferrante personally. 

We also had testimony from Philadelphia police that Ferrante’s 
associates in Philadelphia were not of the character that would be 
conducive to our requirement in the law that a person be of good 
moral character to get a manager’s license. 

Senator Kerauver. Hadn’t he been convicted in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Kern. He had not been convicted in New Jersey, Senator. 

He was subsequently tried and the witness who was supposed to 
identify him, an elderly man and his wife, witnesses who lived out 
in Wisconsin, were unable to appear for the trial, and he was subse- 
quently acquitted. 

However, Ferrante—we denied him a license anyway, and Ferrante 
took us into the courts in Pennsylvania in Dauphin County, which 
is Commonwealth court, and our court up there decided that we had 
no right to withhold a license from him. 

Senator Keravuver. That the evidence was insufficient ? 

Mr. Kuiretn. The evidence was insufficient under the boxing law. 
This, of course, was a considerable setback to us, not because of 
Ferrante the individual, but because of the principle that was in- 
volved, because we felt that we had the right to withhold licenses 
from individuals who had been, in our opinion, guilty; because we 
were the trier of that particular fact, that we had the right to with- 
hold licenses from him. However, down through the years as I say, 
Ferrante, off and on, gave us a great deal of trouble. 

And it wasn’t until last year, while Carbo was out on bail, that we 
received information, and I may say that the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion tries, within the limit of its facilities—we get cooperation from 
the police and from Federal agencies—to keep abreast of this. 

We finally placed Ferrante with Carbo, and we obtained testimony 
from the manager of a well-known boxer currently operating—and I 
would ask you for that reason not to press me for his name—that 
Carbo and Ferrante had had a meeting with this manager in an effort 
to induce the manager to part with a share of this fighter in order 
to get a shot at the title. 

Now, I think that this is another area where the Federal Govern- 
ment can be of help. I think that legislation that would 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Klein, I interrupt you. Why don’t you 
go right on down with your legislative proposals? 

Senator Dirksen. I hope so, but let’s have a few specific questions 
now as kind of a basis for any recommendation you may make. And 
these you can answer very briefly yes or no. 

In Pennsylvania do you license boxers ? 

Mr. Kuxtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you license managers? 

Mr. Kiet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you license promoters? 

Mr. Kern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you license matchmakers? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you license seconds? 

Mr. Kurt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Diesen. Is there anybody else identified with the actual 
business of boxing who is licensed ? 
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Mr. Kuern. Yes, sir. Our officials, our ring officials. 

Senator Drrxsen. All officials? 

Mr. Kern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That would be the referee? 

Mr. Kuen. The referees, judges, timekeepers, even the announcers, 

Senator Dirksen. And the announcers? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is that true in other States? 

Mr. Kuern. I would expect so; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you honor out-of-State licenses or do you 
require these people to be residents of your State ? 

Mr. Krxrn. We honor—they do not necessarily have to be residents 
of the State, except promoters. 

Senator Dirksen. Suppose an undesirable character should get a 
license for any one of these functions in Illinois? Is that good in 
Pennsylvania, and do you go beyond the license or the certificate in 
order to run down and see whether he is a person of good character? 

Mr. Kern. We certainly do. 

Senator Dirksen. You run down all of those? 

Mr. Krery. We do not accept a mere license from another State as 
a certificate that this man is fit to hold a license in Pennsylvania. 
We make our own investigations. 

Senator Dirksen. It was my understanding that Barone was 
licensed in Illinois, but operated in Pennsylvania. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Bonomi. Senator, the situation with regard to Barone was 
this: 

Barone was not licensed as of 1958 as a manager, promoter or in 
any other capacity in the State of Pennsylvania. 

He promptly shifted his operations to the State of Illinois, and 
Miami Beach, Fla., and other jurisdictions outside of Pennsylvania, 
where he was granted a license. 

And I think that that points up the problem that you are driving 
at: 

The problem of the transient manager who is barred in one State 
or does not receive a license in that State, and promptly moves to 
another State, has his boxer engage in a televised bout, and has that 
television beamed back, ironically enough, to Pennsylvania, or where- 
ever he may be barred. 

Senator Dirxsen. That leads up to this question, which is two- 
fold: One, what investigatory facilities by way of a staff do you have 
to run down these applicants for licenses to see whether they qualify, 
and to what extent do you make a rundown ? 

Mr. Kuern. Senator, We have the facilities of the Pennsylvania 
State Police. In Philadelphia we have the cooperation of the Phila- 
delphia police and in Pittsburgh we have the cooperation of the 
Pittsburgh police. 

But I may also say to you that we have been fortunate in having 
the cooperation of practically every Federal law enforcement agency 
that has an office in our territory. 

Senator Dirksen. Your State constabulary and your local police 
forces haye no jurisdiction beyond the confines. of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Krery. Correct, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. How do you run down the character and fitness 
of a person who gets a license in Illinois and then comes to operate in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Kiern. When our fingerprints are taken, if an applicant from 
Illinois or from Missouri applies, our State police will communicate 
with the police in his home State or in his home city, and we will get 
a report on him from his hometown. 

Now, in addition to that, there is reciprocity of information between 
commissions. 

For example, if a commission—most of the commissions, or many 
of the commissions, get out monthly or semimonthly—we send out a 
semimonthly bulletin to all commissions saying that we have sus- 
pended so and so, we have revoked the license of so and so, we have 
rejected the application of so and so. 

While this is not binding on the other States, many of the States 
honor our suspensions, our revocations, and all other actions that are 
taken. 

Commissioner Falk will elaborate on that, I am sure, this afternoon, 
because he must have a specific case. Isee he is smiling at me. He has 
a specific case that I think he is going to talk to you about. 

Senator Dirksen. Where an out-of-State licensee is involved, like 
one coming from Lllinois to Pennsylvania, do you make a request to 
the FBI to make an investigation or see their files, and is the request 
honored in view of the fact that there is essentially an interstate 
transaction here ¢ 

Mr. Kier. Well, Senator, we do not make a formal request of the 
FBI, but those of our investigatory—associates, let me say—those of 
our staff who are charged with investigation have contacts with the 
various Government enforcement agencies, the Narcotics Bureau, the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, the FBI, the Treasury Department, and we are 
generally able to get such information as we want. 

If you are asking me whether we have a formal agreement with 
them or a formal reciprocity agreement with them, the answer would 
have to be “No.” 

On the other hand, on many, many occasions, and in connection 
with this investigation itself, we have had Federal investigators from 
all branches of law enforcement come into our office and our files have 
been naturally opened. 

- would no more think of withholding information that I would 
\—, 

Senator Dimxsen. I think that is a sufficient basis now to respond 
to the chairman’s suggestions as to any recommendations that you 
have where the Federal Government can come into this picture. 

_ Mr. Kern. We believe that the Federal Government can help us 
in several respects, 

We believe that it would be injudicious, it would be an injudicious 
expenditure of money, in view of the limited area of activity that is 
Si by boxing, for the Federal Government to take over control 
of boxing. 

I personally believe that it would, in effect, stigmatize the sport 
when a young man who can play baseball professionally or football 
| or ice hockey or participate in any other sport professionally without 
4 Federal license has to go to the Federal te to get a license 
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just like a professional gambler has to go to the Federal Government 
to get a $50 gambling stamp. 

We believe that this would militate against the improvement and 
the growth and the development of the sport. 

On the other hand, we are handicapped by the fact that there is 
no central agency, no central point where we can call up on the tele- 
phone and say: 

“What do you know about Joe Doakes, a middleweight from Mil- 
waukee, Wis.?” And I take that name and city out of the air. “He 
has applied to us for a license. What can you tell us about him?” 

And on the telephone in 5 minutes, he can return the call and 
say: 

“He is a good boy,” or “He is a bad boy.” 

“Give him a license,” or “We don’t recommend it for your 
judgment.” 

I do not believe that you can totally remove from the States their 
sovereign power to grant or deny a license. This involves perhaps a 
constitutional question that is not justified, again, on the basis of the 
figures that I gave you yesterday, showing the total number who | 
are embraced in this sport; that this would be justified as a Federal | 
operation. | 

I think that the Federal Government can help us by making the | 
Federal health offices available for the physical examination of 
boxers. 

As it stands now, there are very few States that go deeply into 
the health of boxers, their physical condition. | 

But this is a part of the standard that must be established before 
you let a boy go into the ring. 

The most important aspect of boxing, regulation of boxing, in my 
opinion, is not that you have a big fight, not that you have 50,000 
ar in the arena, not that you have a million dollars at the gate, 

ut is a boy going to get hurt, perhaps, irreparably, if he gets into} 
the ring against a specific opponent. ; 

And I think there is too little done now in the way of physical | 
examination. 

For example, there are very few States that require a chest 
examination. 

There are very few States that require serology or urinalysis te 
determine whether the boys have sugar. These are things, I think, 
where the Federal Government can help us by making their facilities 
available, because you must remember this: : 

That at moment 99 out of 100 of the young fellows, the boxers I am 
thinking of, who engage in the sport professionally are boys who come} 
from the lowest economic stratum. ; 

Sports and entertainment provide the only two avenues that I know) 
of where an undereducated boy, an underprivileged—if I can use tha'| 
hackneved word—but a boy who hasn’t had advantages, can, by reas0! | 
of his ability, rise to fame and to fortune quickly. 

And to use a word that I got from my wife, who uses it very much 
there is this element of recognition. I think that that is something 
that all of us are striving for, and it does not matter whether, * 
Liston said yesterday, whether you know how to read or write 

oo you went to the third grade or whether you are a Phi Bets 
appa. 
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I think everybody is striving for that element of recognition that 
will pay off in the form of fame and fortune. 

Now, we have to consider the material with which we are working. 

As the mayor of Philadelphia said in hearings that we had on the 
fitness of one of our promoters up there for a license, he said: 

“You don’t buy tickets to a prize fight at Drexel & Co.” 

And for those of you who don’t know who Drexel & Co. are, they 
were originally the big bankers of Philadelphia, now incorporated in 
J.P. Morgan & Co. Now this is the element that we are dealing with. 

Another element wherein the Government can help us is in the su- 
pervision of these championships. 

At the last convention of the National Boxing Association—and 
Liston mentioned this yesterday—at the last convention of the NBA 
we adopted a new set of rules on championships. 

This code was drawn by a committee bide by my colleague, Paul 
Sullivan. 

But it was necessary, by main force, to jam these rules down the 
throats of some recalcitrant commissioners. The championships are 
the great prizes of boxing. That is where the money is, as Liston said 
yesterday; that he and Patterson can draw millions of dollars; and 
that is what he is looking forward to; and so does every other boxer. 

Now, there is a tendency on the part of many champions, when 
they win their championships, to consider that they have a proprietary 
interest in those championships, and they are going to fight to defend 
them when they will and against whom they will. 

These new rules of ours which went into effect in September pro- 
vide the following: 

First, that every champion shall defend his championship not less 
than once every 6 months; and that following the first defense, which 
he may make against any one of the top six rated contenders, accord- 
ing to our own NBA ratings, thereafter he must defend within 6 
months against the No. 1 contender, so that there is an incentive on 
the part of these boys to fight their way up to the No. 1 spot. 

Now, what has happened in the past, and I dare say still goes on, 
is that when a fighter or, shall I say, his manager, because, after all, 
this is mostly done by managers, when his manager gets control of a 
championship, he refuses to give an opportunity to another fighter 
to fight for the title unless there is a secret agreement that in the 
event that the challenger wins, the manager or the interests who own 
the champion will share thereafter in the earnings of the victorious 
challenger. 

Do I make myself clear? 

In other words, in boxing parlance, it has been known that unless 
the challenger was willing to let the manager of the champion cut 
into him, if he won, he couldn’t get a shot at the championship. 

Now, many—I won’t say “many”—but any number of fighters, 
well-ranked fighters, iipable, any one of whom could very well be a 
champion, their managers have told me: 

a we can get a shot at that title, but we have to give up too 
much,’ 

Mr. Bonomi. Excuse me, Mr. Klein. 

I think that we had a perfect example of a situation like that 
before the subcommittee. I don’t believe that you were in attendance 
at that time, but in Mr. Wallman’s testimony he mentioned a bout 
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between Orlando Zulueta ands Joe Brown in 1957 in Denver. Mr. 
Wallman testified he was told by Frank Carbo that he had to give a 
piece of Orlando Zulueta to Brown’s manager if Zulueta won the 
championship. 

Is that the type of situation you are talking about, sir? 

Mr. Kuiern. That is exactly what I am talking about, and in this 
case that I told you about that we got on top of in Philadelphia, where 
Carbo and Ferrante had this meeting with the manager, they wanted 
30 percent, and they calculated for him on a piece of pa er—I won’t 
say “they” because it was Ferrante who did the uehenil calculation 
while Carbo sat by—he calculated for him on a piece of paper how 
much more money he was going to make if he had this shot at the 
championship and won it than he would make if he had kept 100 
percent of his fighter or at least 100 percent of his manager’s interest 
against not getting a chance at the title. 

Now, this is something where the Federal Government 

Senator Kerrauver. We have another example where Patterson’s 
manager, Cus D’Amato, managed to select the manager for Johans- 
son. Johansson wrote several articles about it. I suppose there was 
a cut involved there, too. 

Mr. Kuern. I don’t know, Senator. I don’t want to say anything 
against anybody where I don’t speak of my own knowledge. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Krxern. But I see your point and I think it is probably 
analogous. 

But if the Federal Government would make it illegal in interstate 
commerce for any coercion of that type to be used in order to get 
fights or to get championship fights, because, as I say, in the small 
fight clubs there is nothing, there is no profit—many of the men who 
participate and promote do it out of a love for the sport. 

I am thinking of our activity in Philadelphia in the last 2 weeks. 

In one week we had three professional boxing shows. We had 
one amateur elimination contest, which was a real show, and we had 
one wrestling show. 

We had activity 5 nights a week. 

Now, the small promoter, most of them, out of that they made 
themselves a few hundred dollars, because the maximum you can 
take in, in one of these clubs, is maybe $2,000 or $2,100. 

On the other hand, we had a tremendous show. We had the 
Matthews- Valiant fight, where the No. 1 contender fought the No. 10 
contender, and the No. 10 contender gave the leading one a 
boxing lesson. 

It was a real thrilling fight, and it was typical of what the Ameri- 
can sportsman wants to see: 

The 3-to-1 underdog came from behind and really whipped the man 
on top. 

Nev, that show was a tremendous show. The only thing is that 
the promoters lost between $4,000 and $5,000. So you can see that 
the little club, that there is room for the little club. The little club 
must be encouraged. 

Now, one last thought. I know I have taken too much time. 

Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Klein, may I just interrupt you for one second? 

Most of these deals that you have been coeuldens about are handled 
undercover; are they not? 
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Mr. Kuern. Yes, indeed. They have to be. 

Mr. Bonomi. And the challenger acquires an undercover manager; 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Kuetn. I wouldn’t say that he acquires an undercover man- 
ager. He may acquire an undercover comanager. 

Mr. Bonomt. Yes. 

Mr. Kier. Because he retains his former manager, but-——— 

Mr. Bonomi. But if there were a Federal statute prohibiting under- 
cover activities—requiring that anybody who participated as a man- 
ager or in the financial proceeds of a boxer in an interstate bout, 
without disclosing that interest, would be subject to criminal penalties, 
that would cover such a situation ¢ 

(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Dirksen left the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Kier. It would, indeed, and that is necessary. That is one 
of the things that the Senate or the Congress can do. This is impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Drxon. Let me ask you a question on that. You ran from the 
proposition of creating some kind of a Federal authority to license 
in interstate commerce, but you run toward a Federal criminal statute 
to eradicate undercover operations. 

If you are running one way, why can’t you do that in the State? 
Why can’t you pass a law to do that in the State? 

Mr. Kier. We have done this, Rand. 

We have done this through the NBA championship rules. We 
have set forth in those championship rules that no bout, no champion- 
ship match which calls secretly or openly for a cut in the challenger 
by the losing champion shall be recognized or shall be invalid. 

Mr. Drxon. You are coming back, though, to your licensing author- 
ity there? 

Mr. Kuetn. Right. 

Mr. Drxon. There are no teeth in it? 

Mr. Kiern. How can we enforce it? 

Mr. Drxon. That is it. 

Mr. Kern. How can we enforce it? You can. 

Back in 1955, I drafted a resolution that was sent by the NBA to 
Senator Kefauver, urging upon him an investigation of boxing on 
behalf of the National Boxing Association. 

The reason for it was, as I explained to them then, we have in 
Pennsylvania the right of subpena, but our right to subpena ends 
at the State line. 

Now, a Federal subpena is the only way you can get to the bottom 
of these things. 

Mr. Drxon. After the act. 

Mr. Kuetn. It necessarily must be after the act. 

Mr. Drxon. After the barn is burned down? 

Mr. Kuiern. Not after the barn is burned down, because, after all, 
= of your purpose is not—your purpose is not only punitive but 

eterrent. 


Mr. Drxon. So far as any criminal statute is a deterrent? 
Mr. Kuer. Right. 


58540—61— pt. 2——36 
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Mr. Drxon. Usually it comes after the act for it to be a deterrent, 
A man is caught, it is proven, and he is either fined or put in jail. 
But going back to the point where we started here, I understand the 
States’ desire for sovereignty. As an individual, [ heartily endorse 





it. There are many, many areas in the American way of life where | 
the Federal Government has authority in the same area and in the | 


same sphere where States have authority. 

Why would it not make your job as a State commissioner much, 
much easier to have a Federal licensing authority for those promoters, 
matchmakers, boxers, and all the officials who participate in it? 

Why would it not make your job easier to require a Federal license? 


It would not preempt you, mind you, it would not preempt you at 


all. There would be no move to preempt at all. You would still have 
the same authority in many areas of responsibility where the Federal 
Government could not properly be engaged, nor perhaps do a good 
job. 

But if they had such a procedure and they followed it, wouldn't 
that make your job, practically, easier and simpler to perform ? 


Mr. Kietn. It would eliminate perhaps one aspect, and that is the | 


investigation of the character fitness. 


Mr. Drxon. Why wouldn’t it eliminate many other aspects? You | 


say only one. 

Mr. Kietn. That is the only one—— 

Mr. Drxon. Wouldn’t it eliminate the gray areas where a man who 
can’t be licensed in one State can be licensed in another State? 

Mr. Kuiern. That goes to the question of character fitness, because 
we don’t care whether a man is licensed in any other State or not. 

If he comes to Pennsylvania, he has got to pass muster with us. 


| 


Mr. Drxon. But it goes beyond that. If you don’t pass him in [ 


Pennsylvania and they pass him in Missouri or in Illinois, the fight 
takes place and the general public all the way across the United | 


States, including your - State of Pennsylvania, watches it on television. | 


Mr. Kern. That they do. 


Mr. Dixon. Under your sovereignty, you can never impose your | 


will upon the State of Illinois; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kier. That is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. But the Federal Government has authority over inter- 
state matters, which cut across every one of these lines, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Kier. That is correct. 


Mr. Drxon. So if it was imposed there, why would you, as a State 


official, have any objection to making your job easier ? 

Mr. Kuetn. May I ask you, while we are iscussing this, may I ask | 
you two questions for my own clarification, sir. 

First, in the event that you had a Federal license for all boxers | 
and everyone associated with boxing, would that Federal license com- 
pel the State of Pennsylvania to issue a license to the -— 

Mr. Drxon. Certainly, it would not. 

Mr. Kier. All right. 

Mr. Drxon. Your restrictions could be even more strict. 

Mr. Kuxern. Very good. All right. 

Now, second 
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Mr. Drxon. In other words, you are approaching it from pre- 
empting you of all authority ? 

Mr. Kern. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. I have proposed to you that there would be no pre- 
emption. It would augment, if you want to use the word “augment.” 
It should make your job and your function one that would be much 
simpler. 

Mr. Kern. Well, now, how far do you anticipate that the Federal - 
Government would go in continuing to police the fitness? 

Mr. Drxon. You ask “how far.” It would be within the scope 
of the legislation. We are seeking counsel and advice as to how far, 
but certainly during these hearings there has been made eloquently 
clear the interstate characteristics of the business of boxing. 

Mr. Kuen. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Drxon. It has been made indelibly clear that boxing is shot 
through with hoodlums, racketeers, and other undesirable elements. 
We have been told that unless something is done, boxing is dead. 

I would heartily endorse the efforts of the NBA. I think it is 
wonderful that you are making this effort. I think NBA has a very 
vital function to perform, no matter what happens, by the recogni- 
tion of who shall hold a title, what the health standards shall be, 
the local site, the fire regulations, the police regulations. 

No Federal Government can ever preempt those functions from 
a State or a city, if you want to make it that narrow. 

But broad standards could be established by the Federal Govern- 
ment that would make your State function or your city function, 
if you want to call it that, more effective, easier, practically 
automatic. 

As I view boxing today, it has been said that you can’t engage in 
boxing and expect to make a go of it financially unless it seeps across 
State lines through television, radio, newsreels, closed circuits, and 
all those other aspects where the money comes from. 

Mr. Kuern. The other question I had is this: 

What would you do where you have, as you have in most boxing 
bouts, completely intrastate operations ? 

Mr. Drxon. That would have no effect at all. 

Mr. Kuern. Because, you see, 9 out of 10 boxers who appear in 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. Drxon. They would not be—— 

Mr. Kuiern (continuing). Are local boys. 

Mr. Dixon. They would not be required to apply. There could 
be no Federal jurisdiction. 

I will agree with you that there must be left somewhere in Amer- 
ica where there can be, live boxing matches. 

Mr. Kuiern. On that basis, Rand, I would have absolutely no 
objection to a Federal licensing procedure. As a matter of fact, 
as I said, 1 would welcome it. 

Mr. Dixon. I am glad you made that statement, because you seem 
to be taking the view that perhaps, in viewing this issue from a Federal 
licensing standpoint, there would be an effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to come in and preempt and take over from the State functions 
that they would consider that they could perform better. I know 

that no expression has been made here, in my hearing, by any member 
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of the subcommittee that that would be the purpose of such legislation. 

Mr. Kern. If the purpose of the legislation would be to further 
clean up the sport and to keep it cleaned up—— 

Mr. Drxon. And to keep, sir, open and free the chance to compete, 
to take the restraint out of this business, to break up the monopoly in- 
fluences that seem to be present. 

Mr. Kier. I can say this modestly for myself, I know for my com- 
mission, and certainly for the National Boxing Association: You 
would have our 100 percent support. 

Mr. Krrrrm. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some questions at this 
point ? 

Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Kittrie. 

Mr. Kirrrie. Mr. Klein, if there is going to be Federal licensing of 
boxing, why shouldn’t there be Federal licensing of basketball play- 
ers, football players or licensing in any area where corruption is 
shown ? 

If it is shown that juke box operators are corrupt, let’s have Federal 
licensing of jukebox operators. If it is shown that diskjockeys are 
corrupt, let’s require that they be granted Federal licenses. 

Do you see any basic difference ? 

Mr. Kuer. If there is unlawful, improper conduct in any area of 
activity that is expressed across a State line, and if licensing by the 
Federal Government or—I will leave it at licensing by the Federal 
Government— and policing of it by the Federal Government would 
help to break up such improper conduct or eliminate it completely, 
I don’t see that there is any difference. 

Mr. Krrrriz. Mr. Klein, there is a big difference between licensing 
by the Federal Government and policing by the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government does not license corporations. Yet, at the 
same time, it polices corporations that may be engaging in antitrust 
activities. 

Mr. Kier. Right. 

Mr. Krrrrim. So there is a big difference. There is a possibility of 
policing without licensing. This is a procedure we have used for 
many years. 

Is it possible in this particular case of boxing to have Federal polic- 
ing by way of some Federal criminal statute without the need of lic- 
ensing ? 

Mr. Krier. Well, it is possible, I believe, but I don’t think it is 
completely possible, because the certification that an individual who 
operates in boxing in interstate commerce has passed the Federal 
police requirements—and I say “police” by way of character fitness 
the only way he can certify that he has passed those requirements or 
that the Federal Government has found him fit to engage in interstate 
boxing would be by having some kind of a card or certificate; and 
this is, I suppose, what you mean by “license.” 

Mr. Kirrrie. Mr. Klein, have you read or had occasion to examine 
the bill introduced by Senator Wiley, S. 3690? 

Mr. Kurrn. No, I know nothing more about that than I have read 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. Krirrrre. I see. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether we could 





have him examine it and either write us about it on his own behalf 


or on behalf of the National Boxing Association ? 
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Mr. Kier. I would be very glad to read it, if you will. I know 
you have other witnesses. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose you read it and you can speak on 
behalf of the association, on behalf of your commission, or on your 
own behalf. Send us your views and we will make them part of the 
record. 

Mr. Kiern. May I ask you to be good enough to send me a copy ? 

Mr. Krrrrie. I certainly will. I will give you one after the hearing. 

Mr. Kxe1n. Senator, I have taken up a great deal of your time. 

I would like to say only one more word. I don’t think you can 
overestimate the value of the work that this committee and its staff, 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. Bonomi, and the members of your staff, some of whom 
we have had the privilege of working with in Philadelphia, because 
we opened our offices and our files to them and they will tell you that, 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Turley—I don’t think you can overestimate the 
value of the work that you have done to the sport of boxing. 

You have done again what you did in 1950, and that is, to bring 
into the spothght, out into the open, out on the table, some of these 
things which have been rumored and talked about, scuttlebutt, for 
many, many years. 

And now, finally, we have them out in the open so that not only 
the public but the people who administer boxing, as I do and as other 
boxing commissioners do, around the country, we know now what 
the situation is officially. You have gotten it on the record. 

I would think it would be of tremendous value to all commissions 
everywhere, and this goes for the European commissions, as well as 
those in Latin America, Canada, everywhere, if the proceedings of 
this committee could be published as you published the testimony in 
the Crime Investigating Committee activities, and if that testimony 
were to be read by everyone—that is, everyone officially in boxing. 

I hope, also, that the final report of this committee will be printed 
and sent to all boxing commissioners every where. 

I want to give you just one small example of what can be done. 

There was a gentleman mentioned in yesterday’s testimony, I felt 
not very creditably, whose application is now on my desk, an applica- 
tion for a license as a manager. 

It is now on my desk in Philadelphia. 

From the testimony that I heard here yesterday, I have no reluctance 
at all in telling you that not only will I not approve his license, but 
on my next bulletin I will say specifically that his application was re- 
jected, which means that every boxing commission in the country will 
have a red flag before it in case this gentleman comes up for license. 

Now, that is just one. 

You can see how far reaching the effects of this testimony will be 
if you disseminate it. 

Senator Kerauver. We thank you very much for your expression of 
feeling that our committee has done some good, Mr. Klein. We want 
to do lasting good. I do think the spotlight of public opinion is 
one of the most corrective influences in our nation. Unless the public, 
the boxing commissioners, the police, the managers, and promoters, 
get the facts, it is pretty hard to operate sometimes. 

We appreciate what you have had to say about our committee . 
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I may say that part I of the boxing hearings, which was presided 
over very ably by Senator Hart, has already been printed. I am sure 
it hasn’t been disseminated to all the commissioners. These hearings 
last week and this week will be printed, and we will ask to get enough 
of them to send them around widely as you have suggested, together 
with the report of the committee. I think that is a very good 
suggestion. 

One thing, Mr. Klein, that you said, and I think it is quite true: 
Your ability to get information outside of Pennsylvania is tenuous at 
best. You have no way of subpenaing people in other jurisdictions 
to come in and testify. You have to take what you can get here and 
there. You said that if there was some central information point 
where you could call or write and get such information as may be on 
file, collect it from the Federal Government, from the States, or from 
wherever it might be, it would help the State commissions and would 
be of very substantial assistance to commissioners everywhere. 

Mr. Kier. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. As you so well know, I, along with several 
members of the old Senate Crime Committee, and more recently 
along with Senator McClellan, have been plugging for what we 
would call a national crime commission, not for the purpose of super- 
seding the work of the FBI or anybody else, but for the purpose of 
coordinating the information that comes from all of these agencies, 
keeping crime commissions informed, keeping boxing commissions or 
athletic commissions informed ; being not only a continuing study of 
crime, but a central clearinghouse for information. 

Would that be helpful ? 

Mr. Kern. Splendid, Senator, splendid. I have always been in 
favor of that, as you know. 

Senator Kerauver. I know that you have. You plugged for it 
way back in the early 1950's. 

I might say for your information and for that of the public, 
Senator McClellan and I hope to put on, with other Senators, a real 
effort for the establishment of such a commission in the next Congress. 

Mr. Kier. If it will do any good, I will write to my two Senators, 
recommending it. 

Senator Kerauver. You do so. That is two votes, if we can per- 
suade them. 

Any other questions of Mr. Klein? 

We are glad to have Mrs. Klein, whom I know very well and 
pleasantly and with much admiration, with us this morning also. 

Mr. Krrrreite. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Kittrie? 

Mr. Kirrrm. Mr. Klein, just to check two points, you said that you 
will deny or have been denying licenses to managers of fighters be- 
cause of improper associations, is that right ? 

Mr. Kuetn. No. I said that we had tried to, but we were over- 
ruled by the court. 

Mr. Krrrrie. So you feel right now that improper association 18 
not sufficient ground for denial of a license ? 

Mr. Kern. No, I didn’t say that. I do feel it, but the courts 
have overruled me, and I have to take my law from the courts. 
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Mr. Krrrrime. So from now on you will not consider improper as- 
sociation sufficient ground ? 

Mr. Kuxr1n. The courts have said that we may not consider im- 
proper association. 

Mr. Krrrrte. You may not consider it? 

Mr. Kirin. No. That is in a court decision in Pennsylvania in 
the Dauphin County court. 

Mr. Kirrrre. How about any interests that unregistered people 
may have in a fighter? Would that be a ground? 

Mr. Kuxrn. That is a misdemeanor under our law and that would 
be a crime on the basis of which we could refuse a license. 

Mr. Krrrrie. On the basis of evidence presented here, would a 
person like Mr. Liston now have difficulty obtaining a license in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Kuern. Well, you pose a 

Senator Keravuver. That is a case, I suppose, that will come up in 
the future? 

Mr. Kern. I wouldn’t like to rule on that in advance, Mr. Kittrie, 
and I will tell you why 

Senator Keravver. I want to say on my behalf that if Mr. Liston 
detaches himself from some of these hoodlums who have muscled in 
on him and gives evidence of good faith and gets himself connected 
with somebody who advises him about people who come around trying 
to get next to him or leech themselves on to him, I think he ought to be 
given a chance. 

Mr. Kern. You are asking me to prejudge a case which may come 
before me officially. 

Mr. Krrrrim. No, it is just that I wanted very much to inquire on 
this point that the chairman made here. Here is a person who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee and probably inl an effort to- 
testify to the members and the Senator that I represent—well, would 
he be prejudiced and now be kicked out and not given an opportunity ? 

Mr. Ktxern. No. He will be given an opportunity. I may also say 
to you that I think that on the part of everybody, the boxing public, 
everybody who has heard ‘this story within the past few days, and 
some of us who have known portions of it before, he evokes a great 
deal of sympathy. 

Mr. Krrrrre. Mr. Klein, just one final question—— 

Senator Kerauver. I want to say I hope that you and other com- 
missioners will put on the plus side the fact that some of these people: 
have been willing to come down and testify. 

Mr. Kien. We certainly will, Senator, and that is one of the reasons 
that I had in mind, when I asked you if you wouldn’t circulate this 
testimony. 

Senator Krravver. We will do so. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Mr. Chairman, one final question. 

Mr. Klein, you indicated concern about improper associations of 
fighters, and so on. Then you later indicated the background of many 
of these fighters, the fact that they come from underprivileged back- 
grounds. What can you do to prevent these underworld connections,, 
these improper connections ? 
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One way is to legislate, but unless these people who want to go into 
fighting find some kind of support, some kind of interest, some kind 
of an income, they are not going to be able to do it. Up to now, the 
only people who have been willing to gamble on them were these 
underworld characters. Is there any positive recommendation you 
can make? Is there any way, for example, of utilizing television 
revenue in this field so people who want to go into boxing and want 
to keep clean could manage to do so? 

Mr. Ktetn. No. 

The relationship between a boxer and his manager becomes a very 
personal one. 

I have known now for the last 6 years many boxers and their 
managers who maintain a very close personal interest in them. 

Let me say this to you: 

I am of the opinion that probably anywhere from 65 to 75 percent 
of the boys now in boxing are Negroes. Yet, the largest number of 
managers, the majority of managers, are white; and, yet, this does 
not seem to affect the very close relationship that some of them 
establish between each other. 

Now, remember also that many boxers do not last more than four 
or five fights. They go into it; they train; and they get better or 
they don’t make good showings; and they either drop the sport 
themselves or their managers drop them because they feel that it 
isn’t worthwhile making an investment. 

So unless you have somebody who really loves to fight, who gets 
pleasure out of fighting, he is not going to stay with it. 

On the other hand, you have managers who can afford—like the 
owners of the baseball clubs—who can afford to spend money on a 
hobby, and they will maintain these boys. They will give them 
$50 a week or they will give them jobs in their own factories or plants 
or whatever it may be, and this happens all the time. 

How to establish, how to make certain that there is always going 


LL 


to be a supply of fighters, is something to which I unfortunately | 


cannot give you the answer. 


Mr. Krrrrie. You have noticed possibly that one of the points made . 
here by the people representing the International Boxing Club was | 
that they were the only ones ever to establish an organization of big | 


stature that could. support a lot of these fighters; that they have 
done more to promote it. Yet, this actually was ridden with under- 
world elements and it apparently was a violation of the antitrust 
laws. 


Mr. Kier. In my opinion, that is a lot of hogwash. May I give | 


you one final statement, one final sentence. Before I left Philadel- 
phia, I talked with a manager of one of the fighters who has been in 
the top 10 in the world. 

This is not in Philadelphia or in Pennsylvania or in the United 
States, but he has been one of the top-10-rated fighters in his weight 
division in the world for the last 5 years. 

This boy has a job now. He works for the firm that also emplo 
his manager, because the owner of the plant is a fight fan and he 
likes this boy and he has given him a steady job and he will have 4 
job - long as he wants to keep it, which may be for the rest of 
nis life. 
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This fight manager told me that he has had seven fights on tele- 
vision in the last 5 years, and his net loss over the last 5 years, with 
one of the top-10-rated fighters of the world, is about $2,000. 

So, you see, you have to like it to stay with it. 

Mr. Dixon. That could be, Mr. Klein, because of the monopoly 
influence, that somebody, by virtue of this unnatural power, is taking 
something that maybe they would not be getting if free dealing 
was permitted. 

Mr. Kuern. Rand, all I can tell you is that this is one of the 
boys whose managers wouldn’t cut him up. 

Mr. Drxon. Good. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Hart, you are an expert in this field. 
Do you have any questions? 

Senator Harr. By reason of last summer’s hearing only. No, I 
shall wait with some anticipation and interest your response to Mr. 
Kittrie’s question. I would like to have your reaction and discussion 
of the distinction, if any, which you would suggest to us which would 
justify Federal licensing in this area, but reject the suggestion in the 
area of jukeboxes or automobile drivers or something else that affects 
money or lives. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomt. I have no questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. No more questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumprts. I have just one or two. 

Mr. Klein, I am not sure whether the record is clear on this. In 
the State of Pennsylvania, do you have a similar law that New York 
has regarding the offense to which Carbo pleaded guilty? 

Mr. Kier. Acting as an undercover manager? 

Mr. Cuumprts. Yes. 

Mr. Kier. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumpris. You have a similar law to that in effect? 

Mr. Kumi. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumerts. In this decision that you are referring to in 
Dauphin County, I believe you stated ? 

Mr. Kun. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumeris. In making its decision, is there a statute upon 
which the court would have relied which would bring about that 
decision ? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes, it was the act of August 31, 1955, known as the 
Pennsylvania State Athletic Code. 

Mr. Cuumertis. Couldn’t that statute be amended to carry out 
what you would like to have put into effect and then the court on 
that amended statute could follow your suggestion? 

Mr. Kuxrn. I don’t know whether we eae get that through the 
legislature. I don’t know whether we could get through the legisla- 
ture an amendment which would say that improper association was— 
as a matter of fact, it was in the original law, but the court struck 
it out as being unconstitutional. 


Mr. Cuumpris. As unconstitutional ? 
Mr. Kuer. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuumeris. That is one of the problems you face as far as 
State regulation is concerned: Getting certain things through State 
legislatures ? 

Mr. Kuer. That is right. And may I say this: That when we 
presented this code for adoption by the National Boxing Association, 
the one point, the only point that the NBA struck out, was this point 
relating to improper association. 

And there is some justification for it. 

What is “improper association”? I might have gone out of the hall 
here yesterday, as I did, and Mr. Palermo came to me and he said that 
he was very sorry for having said that it might incriminate him, if 
he were to admit that he knew me, because, he said, he didn’t mean 
it that way. 

But there I was out in the hall talking to him. Is that improper 
association? I don’t know. Or is that association with unfit char- 
acters ¢ 

It depends on how you define it. Unless you can prove, in my opin- 
ion—and this is what the court said—unless you can prove that this 
improper association was in a conspiracy or a collaboration to do some- 
thing which was immoral or illegal, is that an improper association? 

Mr. Cuumpris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Klein, you are to read Senator Wiley’s bill, 
study it, and give us your comments. If you have any further 
thoughts about legislative proposals, we know you to be very compet- 
ent in that field, and we would appreciate your sending them to us. 

Mr. Kuetn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We want to thank you very much for your co- 
operation with our committee both in the presentation of informa- 
tion in Philadelphia, to our staff, and for your testimony and recom- 
mendations today. 

Mr. Kuiern. Thank you, Senator. It was a pleasure to be with you. 

Senator Krerauver. This afternoon we will hear as our. last witness 
in this series of hearings Mr. Harry Falk., Jr., who, since 1957, has 
been a member of the California Athletic Commission. 

We still stand in recess until 2:15. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m., the same day.) 

(The testimony of Mr. Falk will be found beginning on p. 846.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1950 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in the 
caucus room, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman), Hart, and Dirksen. 

Also present : Paul Rand Dixon, counsel and staff director; Donald 
P. McHugh, counsel; John G. Bonomi, assistant counsel; Peter N. 
Chumbris, counsel for the minority; Nicholas N. Kittrie, counsel for 
the minority; Thomas C. Williams, attorney; George E. Clifford, 
assistant counsel; Robert L. Turley, investigator; James P. McShane, 
investigator; Louis W. Windisch, accountant; Paul S. Green, edi- 
torial director; and Gladys E. Montier, clerk. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Bonomi wishes to ask Mr. Anthony Bernhard a few more 
questions. 

Will you come around, Mr. Bernhard. ? 

This testimony will be printed in the record following the testi- 
mony of Mr. Klein so as to have continuity. 

Mr. Bernhard, you have previously testified and have been sworn. 

Mr. Bonomi, will you proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY BERNHARD, DETECTIVE, NEW YORK 
CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT—Resumed 


Mr. Bonomt. Mr. Bernhard, you are a detective with the district 
attorney’s office squad in New York? 

Mr. Bernuarpb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomi. You prev iously testified concerning observations 
made by the district attorney’s office squad in Washington, D.C., and 
Chicago, Ill, have you not 

Mr. BernHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonomt. During the year 1958 did you make certain observa- 
tions in Philadelphia, Pa., in connection with an investigation of 
professional boxing? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Bonomr. Will you give the date of those observations and 
what you observed at this time ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. On April 1, 1958, we were informed that Frank 
Carbo would be in Philadelphia, Pa., some time during the next 
several days to meet with Blinky Palermo and others. The meeting 
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would probably take place in the Penn Sherwood Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, which is located across the street from the Hamilton Court 
Hotel and the Sanson Restaurant. Both places are frequented by 
Blinky Palermo. The Hamilton Court at that time was the residence 
of “Sonny” Liston, the heavyweight fighter. 

Detective Nostramo and myself registered in the Penn Sherwood 
Hotel. Detectives Edward Wright and Thomas Cody, also of the 
district attorney’s squad, were present for the purpose of keeping 
Palermo under observation at all times. It was learned that Palermo 
had not been seen for several days, and his close friend, Sam Margolis, 
was spending a couple of days at the shore with his family. 

On Friday, April 4, 1958, the Kid Gavilan-Tiger Jones fight was 
scheduled for the Philadelphia Arena. Detective Nostramo and my- 
self attended the weigh-in at the State athletic commission, and the 
only persons that we recognized were Mike Snyder, Philadelphia fight 
manager and associate of Palermo. Also present was Al Joyner, a 
New York fight manager, as was Bobby Melnick, manager of Tiger 
Jones. Palermo was not observed. 

At 8:50 p.m., April 4, 1958, Detective Nastromo and myself entered 
the Philadelphia Arena, In the lobby we observed Billy Brown, the 
New York matchmaker of the IBC, who greeted us as we entered. He 
was talking to Sam Margolis and Blinky Palermo. When Palermo 
finished talking to Brown, he walked over and engaged Tony Fer- 
rante, Philadelphia fight manager, and his fighter, Joey Giardello, 
a middleweight fighter whom he manages, in conversation. 

During the fight Palermo was in the company of Billy Brown and 
Herman Taylor, the Philadelphia fight promoter, Detectives Wright 
and Cody waited outside of the arena that night in order to kee 
Palermo under constant observation. Mike Snyder was observed pull- 
ing up in a sedan in front of the arena; went in and, several minutes 
later, came out with Palermo and Margolis. They just drove around 
the city for 45 minutes or so, and during this time they didn’t stop 
anywhere. 

During this period of time Palermo evidently became suspicious be- 
cause Detectives Wright and Cody were tailed by Palermo at one 
time. 

At about 3:15 a.m., with no sign of Carbo, Detectives Nastromo and 
myself entered the Samson Restaurant. Mike Snyder was sitting at 
the counter. Sam Margolis was behind the cash register, and Palermo 
appeared very upset. Snyder came over and started to talk to us, 
and then went back and engaged Palermo in conversation. He came 
back and he asked Detective Nastromo, “Say, what kind of business 
are you in anyway?” Nastromo replied, “I’m not in any kind of 
business. What do you mean, business?” 

Snyder said to him, “You remind me of a friend that is in the 
haberdashery business, but I know you are from New York. Are 
you?” 

Nastromo said, “That’s right; from Greenpoint. We thought we 
would stop in to see if any of our friends from the Collingswood 
Hotel would be here. Remember, we were here a couple of months 
ago with Billy Daly and some friends from New York?” 
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Snyder said, “I remember, but I just thought I'd ask.” Snyder re- 
turned to Palermo, then came back and said, “Was that the night of 
the Martinez fight?” 

Nastromo replied, “That’s right. We were here with the crowd 
from Lee Savold’s place.” 

Snyder said, “Oh, yes. I remember now. I’m sorry.” 

As we were leaving he asked us when we were leaving. We told 
him, “Some time tomorrow.” 

We returned to our room. About 15 minutes later Detective 
Wright came up and told us that Snyder had come in and made a 
call from the house phone, and then went up to the eighth floor. A 
few minutes later Palermo came in, followed by Margolis, and the 
went to the eighth floor. We at that time were staying on the eight 
floor. We decided it would be a good idea if we would keep them 
under constant—-that Palermo would be kept under constant obser- 
vation. Detective Wright thought it would be a good idea if he left 
his gun with us in the room. 

Detective Wright returned to the lobby, and there were Palermo, 
Margolis, and Snyder sitting there, and they finally left about 5 a.m. 
in the morning. 

At 7:30 that morning we heard someone trying to enter our room. 
Detective Nastromo got up and answered the door. Standing in 
the doorway, in his sandals and orange-and-white striped bathrobe, 
was Frank Carbo. Nastromo asked him, “What do you want at 
7:30 in the morning?” 

Carbo replied, “Oh, its you.” He said, “I’m sorry. I thought 
Mitch was staying in this room.” 

Nastromo told him “Mitch” wasn’t there, and slammed the door. 
Carbo was heard calling in the doorway, “Hey, Mitch, where are 
you?” We later learned that Carbo had checked into the hotel very 
early that morning with some people. 

We reported the incident to our office and were ordered to return 
to New York at once. 

Mr. Bonomi. Is that the last that was seen of Frank Carbo by the 
district attorney’s office squad until May 31, 1959, when he was cap- 
tured at Haddon Township, N.J.? 

Mr. BernwarD. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bonomi. I thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is this Mitch that was referred to? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Pardon me. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was this Mitch? 

Mr. BernuarD. We thought it would be Mitchell, the manager of 
“Sonny” Liston. We thought it was. 

Senator Kerauver. But you do not know ? 

Mr, Bernuarp. No, sir; not positive. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you. 

We will have to wait a few minutes for our next witness. While 
we are waiting, Mr. Dixon, will you, as a matter of interest, explain 
the procedure you go through to get someone from an institution 
in another State to come down and testify. Make the documents a 
part of the record as an exhibit. 

Mr. Drxon. That will be 52. 
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Senator Kerauver. Exhibit 52. 
(Exhibit No. 52, may be found on p. 1097.) 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, acting for the committee, I directed 
Staff Attorney Thomas Williams to appear at the U.S. District. Court 


for the District of Columbia, before Judge Holtzoff. A petition | 


for writ of habeas corpus ad testificandum was filed with Judge 
Holtzoff, and, upon hearing the petition, Judge Holtzoff granted it. 

The petition was to have Mr. Paul John Carbo, who was at. that 
moment held as a prisoner in the New York City Correctional Institu- 
tion for Men at Rikers Island, N.Y., delivered into the hands of the 
U.S. Marshal for the southern district of New York. When the judge 
granted the writ, and ordered that the petition be granted, he ordered 
that the writ of habeas corpus ad testificandum be served on Mr. 


Henry J. Noble, the warden of the New York City correctional insti- 


tution for men at Rikers Island, N.Y., who was to deliver Mr. Carbo 
into the hands of Thomas J. Lunney, U.S. Marshal for the southern 
district of New York, and Dudley @ Skinner, U.S. Marshal for the 
District of Columbia. 

These are true copies, signed and attested, and I would suggest, as 
you have directed, that they be made a part of the record as exhibit 
No. 53. 

Senator Kmrauver. Very well. That is of interest. 

Is this Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Cargo. Yes, sir. 


Senator Kerauver. And, counsel, your name is Abraham Brodsky? | 


Mr. Bropsxy. Abraham H. Brodsky, 111 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Senator Krrauver. You are the counsel here for Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Bropsxy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Those are the marshals back there? 


Mr. Vanverecrirt. Franklin E. Vandergrift, Deputy U.S. Marshal, | 


Washington, D.C. 


Senator Kerauver. Who are you, sir? 


Mr. Hatstre. Robert A. Haislip, Deputy U.S. Marshal, Washing- | 


ton, D.C. 
Senator Kerauver. Mr. Carbo, will you stand and be sworn? 


Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give will be the 


whole truth? 
Mr. Carpso. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL JOHN CARBO, MIAMI, FLA.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ABRAHAM H. BRODSKY, ATTORNEY 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Carbo, you are here under court order, in | 


the custody of the deputy marshals who have been identified. Is 
that correct ? 
Mr. Carpo. Yes, sir. 


Senator Krravver. Now let me go over again, in case it did not 


come to your attention, Mr. Carbo and Mr. Brodsky, the ground rules 
that we presented for Frank “Blinky” Palermo yesterday, so that 
there can be no misunderstanding. 

This is Senator Dirksen, as all of you know. 

Mr. Brovsky. He is familiar to me. 
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Senator Kerauver. This is not a trial, this is not a court. This 
is an authorized hearing of the Antitrust and Monopely Subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. Our purpose is not to 
try anybody. 

It has been held by the Supreme Court that organized boxing is in 
interstate commerce and subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and its antitrust laws. We are trying to determine 
whether there is free and unfettered competition among boxers, man- 
agers, promoters, or whether there is a restraint of trade, restraint 
of business, monopolization in any of these aspects, for the purpose 
of considering the passage of or amending the antitrust laws, or 
passing new laws to promote competition and free enterprise, and 
to do away wtih any restraints of trade. 

We are cognizant of the fact that Mr. Carbo is now one of the 
defendants in California in a conspiracy case, the indictment of which 
has been made a part of this record. So far as I know, there is no 
other criminal case pending against Mr. Carbo at the present time. 

The staff of the committee has been instructed—and we will see 
that they follow the instructions—to ask no questions which have 
anything to do with the pending case in California, and I think that 
is the only criminal case that is pending. 

We are aware of the ruling or the decision of the Supreme Court, 
that asking one question that might, in a chain events, lead to an- 
other, justifies a person pleading the fifth amendment. We will lean 
over backward in order to sustain a plea, or recognize the validity 
of one, if the question might genuinely incriminate the witness or 
might be reasonably one in a chain of events that might lead up to 
something else. 

In other words, Mr. Carbo and Mr. Brodsky, the witness may 
answer one question without prejudicing his right to make a plea 
to another question and answer, which might really incriminate him 
or be in a chain of events that would do so. 

We are here seeking information. A great deal has been said about 
Mr. Carbo. This gives Mr. Carbo an opportunity to answer, to make 
any explanation or anything that he can say that will be helpful to 
us. The answer to one question. will not prejudice his right to make 
a plea under the fifth amendment to another question. 

Do you understand that? 

Mr. Bropsxy. I do, Senator. And may I make a statement? 

Senator Kerauver. Perhaps Senator Dirksen would enlarge upon 
what I have said. 

Do you understand what I have said, Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Carpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Dirksen, do you wish to enlarge upon 

what I said? 
_ Senator Dirksen. No; except to emphasize the fact that in no sense 
in this a judicial proceeding. Nooneisontrial here. The only func- 
tion of this committee is to gather information as a basis for a predi- 
cate for legislation, if it is necessary and desirable, and I think that 
must be emphasized over and over again. 


aa EFAUVER. Very well, Mr. Brodsky; do you wish to be 
heard ¢ 
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Mr. Bropskxy. Senator, if your only purpose in asking these ques- 
tions is to get information to enable you to frame legislation, then I 
respectfully suggest you get your Information from somebody who is 
not under suspicion and investigation. 

Whatever your purpose is, Senator, it does not give my client pro- 
tection from prosecution. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Brodsky, we would be hard put to find 
a place where we might get any information on some of the problems 
we have been talking about. I know of no better source where we can 
get, better information than from Mr. Carbo. And a great deal has 
been said about Mr. Carbo; and I thought, in fairness to him, we 
should at least give him the opportunity of coming down. We can 
recall what has been said, and he can kei any explanation he wants 
to. It might do Mr. Carbo a lot of good to clear some of the atmos- 
phere of doubt, suspicion, and charges which have been hurled 
around. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Senator, those statements made by others, certainly 
with respect to Mr. Carbo, personal relations, would certainly have 
no bearing upon any proposed legislation. 

Senator Kerauver. You are wrong about that, Mr. Brodsky. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Well, there is where we differ, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. In America the boxing sport is something that 
the American people enjoy; they want it to be clean; they want it to 
be free of restraint; and they don’t like the idea that any element, 
whether good or bad, is restraining the opportunity of fighters to have 
matches, or young people to get into the boxing game, and have it free 
of any corruption and improper influences. 

From what we have here, Mr. Carbo might qualify as an expert wit- 
ness in telling us what we can do about it. 

Mr. Bropsky. Well, this is the first time that Mr. Carbo has been 
called as an expert witness, Senator, and, as far as the sport of box- 
ing is concerned—I put the word “sport” in quotes—you can get a 
good argument on that point, too. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you mean, Mr. Brodsky? If you do 
not call it a sport, what is it? 

Mr. Bropsxy. To me, it has always been legalized assault. 

Senator Keravuver. You are not in favor of boxing? 

Mr. Bropsxy. No. 

Senator Kerauver. You represent a lot of boxers? 

Mr. Bropsxy. A lot of boxers? I don’t represent any boxers, 
Senator. 

And the fact that I don’t agree with a person doesn’t mean that 
I can’t represent him. 

Senator Keravuver. I fully agree with you. It is perfectly ethical. 

Mr. Bropsxy. That is my own personal opinion, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. You do represent Mr. Palermo? 

Mr. Bropsxy. I do not; never did. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Carbo, how old are you? 

Mr. Carso. Fifty-six. 

Senator Kurauver. Where do you live? 

Mr. Carso. 970 Northeast 111th Street, Miami, Fla. 

Senator Kerauver. Miami, Fla. ? 

Mr. Carso. That’s right. 
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Senator Kerauver. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Carpo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
- Senator Kerauver. Nothwithstanding your answer, the chairman 
directs you to respond to the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are reading something. Is your reply 
what you are reading? 

Mr. Carpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. What is your legal occupation ? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The chairman directs you to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Carso, I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you certified as a manager or promoter by 
any State—— 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully 

Senator Kerauver. Wait until I finish the question. You are 
anticipating. 

Mr. Carso. I’m sorry. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a certificate or a permit or a 
license to be a manager or promoter in any State? 

Mr. Carpo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kreravuver. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Cargo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you have some connection, or have you 
had some connection, with the business of professional boxing? 

Mr. Caro. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. Where were you born, Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You nok like an intelligent man. Are you 
understanding the questions I am asking? 

Mr, Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. Did these two deputy marshals treat you kindly 
coming down ? 
58540—61—pt. 2—37 
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Mr. Bropsxy. Mr. Chairman, I must object to that question. That 
is not within the purview of the hearings. 

Senator Keravuver. I think your objection is well taken. 

Mr. Bropsky. I don’t object to the previous questions, although they 
were objectionable, too. 

Senator Keravuver. They look like such nice fellows. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Will we strike out the answers to the last questions? 

Senator Keravuver. The Chair will admit the question is not rele- 
vant. 

Are you married ? 

Mr. Carpo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kreravver. It has been testified here that you were a friend 
of Viola Masters for a number of years and that you and she were 
married in 1956 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully 

Senator Keravver. In Florida. 

Wait a minute. 

That you were married in 1956 in Florida. Is that true? 

Mr. Carso. I 

Mr. Bropsxy. I am going to object to that question, that it also is not 
within the purview of any investigation. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Brodsky, you may not have heard all the 
testimony, but there was testimony of a substantial sum being paid to 
Miss Masters or Mrs. Carbo, and I think that is relevant. 

You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
grounds that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you meet with Mr. James D. Norris some 











time in February 1958, at the apartment of Herman Wallman in | 


New York? 
Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 


Senator Krravuver. Notwithstanding your response, the Chair di- | 


rects you to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you know Mr. James D. Norris and Mr. 
Herman Wallman? 

Mr. Caro. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Caro. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
_ Senator Keravuver. Were you associated with, or have an interest 
in a contract with, John Vitale of St. Louis, Frank Palermo—— 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully—— 

Senator Kerauver. Wait, Mr. Carbo. Wait until I finish the 
question. You do not know what I am going to ask you. 
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Were you associated with, or have a business connection with, 
John Vitale and Frank Palermo in the management or contract of 
Sonny Liston, No. 1 heavyweight contender # 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. Have you been an expediter for or closely as-. 
sociated with the IBC, International Boxing Club, in lining up 
matches, in getting boxers to fight over the past few years? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Carbo, it is my personal opinion that you 
have no justification in not answering some of these questions and 
that you are being contemptuous of the committee and of the Senate. 
It will be my purpose, whether successful or not, at least to pursue 
the matter with reference to contempt, with regard to you. Do you 
understand that 

Mr. Caro. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Notwithstanding and in view of that, do you 
wish to take advantage of the opportunity of giving us some infor- 
mation and answering some of these questions ? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Carzo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. What are your plans in the way of business 
after you are released from the place where you are now? 

Mr. Bropsky. I am going to object to that question. That cer- 
tainly is not within the purview of this hearing. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you plan to have anything to do with the 
boxing profession after you are released from where you are now? 

Mr. Bropsky. Same objection, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. We overrule the objection. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you wish to give the committee any recom- 
mendations for legislative action for the purpose of bettering the 
boxing business ? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are instructed to answer; you are directed 
to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think the business of boxing could be 
more wholesome and could be cleaned up if there were some Federal 
statute, either in regard to licensing of managers or matchmakers, 
inflicting criminal penalties for undercover agents ? 
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Mr. Bropsxy. Senator, I am going to object to that question. Cer- 
tainly, whatever he thinks is unimportant. This Senate or the Con- 
gress of the United States will determine that phase, and not Mr, 
Carbo. 

Senator Kerauver. We have been asking everybody. Senator | 
Dirksen asked Mr. Liston yesterday. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Mr. Liston may be an expert on bill drafting, but | 
Mr. Carbo is not. 

Senator Kerauver. We are not asking Mr. Carbo to draft any 
bills. We are just asking for his experience and his opinion, from 
his vast experience. 

You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know Charles “Sonny” Liston, Mr, 
Carbo? } 

Mr. Carso. I decline, I respectfully decline to answer the question 
on the ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer it. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know Mr. Truman Gibson who is one 
of the officers or former officers of the International Boxing Club! 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know John Vitale? 

Mr. Cargo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the | 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krrauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the | 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. | 

Senator Keravuver. Do you share, by virtue of an undisclosed con- | 
tract, in the fight purses of Charles “Sonny” Liston? | 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the | 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Keravuver. You are ordered to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you know Gabe Genovese ? 


Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the | 


ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
Senator Kerravuver. Gabriel Genovese? 
Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
Senator Keravuver. The Chair directs you to answer. 
Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
Senator Kerauver. Senator Dirksen, do you have any questions 
of the witness? 
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Senator Dirksen is the ranking minority member of this committee, 
and he will ask a few questions. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think, first, I would like to address a question 
to Mr. Brodsky. I could ask some opinion questions which elicit only 
the opinion of the witness as distinguished from a question relating to 
a fact where he could very properly plead the fifth amendment, and I 
am asking only—you do not have to answer it—as to whether you 
would advise your client not to answer any opinion questions either. 

Mr. Bropsxky. I certainly would, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. You would ¢ 

Mr. Bropsxy. Oh, yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Ask some of them. 

Senator Dirksen. As an example, Mr. Carbo, is it your opinion that 
there are underworld influences and racketeering influences in the 
boxing business today ¢ 

Mr. Cargo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have an opinion as to whether or not there 
should be the intervention of either more State power or Federal power 
to clean up what is publicly estimated to be a very unwholesome con- 
dition in the boxing sport today ? 

Mr. Bropsxy. I am going to object to that question, Senator, on the 
ground that whether he has an opinion or not is not material and is not 
within the purview of this hearing. 

Senator Keravver. The Chair respectfully overrules your objection 
Mr. Brodsky. 

Senator Dirksen. I think very properly the objection should be 
overruled because the question is only a predicate for any possible 
legislative action that should be taken either in the State or in the 
Federal field, and it elicits only the opinion of the witness, and I would 
think that it is a proper question. 

If the witness has no opinion, he is obviously free to state that he has 
no opinion about it. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you understand the question, Mr. Carbo? 

Mr. Carso. Yes, sir. I respectfully decline to answer the question 
on the ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Notwithstanding your response, the Chair di- 
rects you to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Carbo, do you have an opinion as to whether 
or not the present system of managers, matchmakers, promoters and, 
generally, the testimony with which you must be familiar in this field, 
has operated as a restraint on free competition in the boxing sport? 

Mr. Cargo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Keravver. Notwithstanding your response, the Chair di- 
rects you to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
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Senator Kerauver. The Chair wishes to express its appreciation | 
to Senator Hart, a distinguished member of this committee. Our 
witness, Senator Hart, is Mr. Frank Carbo. That is Mr. Brodsky. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Dirksen, you proceed. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Carbo, do you have an opinion as to whether | 
boxing as such partakes of an interstate character that would warrant 
the intervention of the Congress by means of legislation in this field? 

Mr. Bropsxy. I am going to object to that question, Senator, on 
the ground that he is not qualified to answer that question. He is 
not a legal expert. 

Senator Dirksen. He does not have to be. 

Mr. Bropsky. I appreciate that, but I say he is not qualified to 
answer that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Brodsky, your objection is duly noted and 
overruled. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carpro. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have knowledge as to the extensive use 
of television in connection with the boxing sport? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Krerauver. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you of the opinion that television is a whole- 
some and effusive influence in bringing boxing contest to people as 
recreation throughout the country ? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Hart, do you have any questions to ask 
the witness ? 

Senator Harr. I donot. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bonomi. 

Mr. Bonomi. Do you feel, Mr. Carbo, that if you, Frank Palermo, 
John Vitale, and others were eliminated from the boxing industry, it 
would be more healthy and there would be more competition ? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carpo. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Dixon, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Carbo, have you threatened with bodily harm any 
witness who has appeared before this subcommittee? 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 
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Mr. Drxon. Have you ever threatened any manager or boxer or 
promoter at any time within the last 10 years for not carrying out any 
of your wishes ¢ 

Mr. Caro. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kurauver. You are directed to answer the question. 

Mr. Carso. I respectfully decline to answer the question on the 
ground that I cannot be compelled to be a witness against myself. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Carbo, we are about to excuse you and, 
before we do, do you wish to avail yourself of this last opportunity 
of answering some of these questions upon reconsideration, or upon 
consultation with your attorney, Mr. Brodsky. We will give you 
this opportunity of doing so. Do you wish to consult with your 
attorney ? 

(The witness confers with his attorney. ) 

Mr. Carso. There is only one thing I want to say, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes? 

Mr. Carso. I congratulate you on your reelection. [Laughter. ] 

P — Keravuver. That is very nice of you. I appreciate that, Mr. 
arbo. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Senator, Mr. Carbo has a diabetic condition, and he 
was wondering: 

Senator Keravuver. He has a what? 

Ba Bropsky (continuing). If there was some orange juice avail- 
able. 

Senator Keravver. Orange juice ? 

Mr. Carzo. [had no breakfast. 

‘ Te Keravuver. All right. We are about to excuse you, Mr. 
arbo. 

Mr. Caro. I mean I am trying to hold on as long as I can. 

Mr. Bropsxy. He is a pretty sick man, as Mr. Bonomi knows. 

Senator Keravuver. Very well. 

You look like a pleasant man, Mr. Carbo. 

Mr. Carso. Thank you. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Heis. 

Senator Keravuver. You will remain under continuing subpena 
subject to recall by the committee. You understand that, do you? 

You do, Mr. Brodsky ? 

Mr. Bropsky. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, you are excused now. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Krrrrre. Mr. Chairman, does the record of the subcommittee 
have any document pertaining to the conviction and present sentence 
of Mr. Carbo ? 

Senator Kuravuver. That will be put in the record as exhibit 53. 

Mr. Bonomi. His arrest record shows the conviction for undercover 
matchmaking and managing. 

(Exhibit No. 53 may be found on p. 1100.) 

Mr. Krrrre. Thank you. 

Senator Kreravver. Let us take a 5-minute recess at this time. 
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(At this point a short recess was taken, after which the hearing was 
continued. ) 

(The concluding portion of Alfred M. Klein’s testimony, presented 
at this point, may be found beginning on p. 809.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Falk, will you come around ? 

Our only witness this afternoon, the remaining witness in this series 
of hearings, is Mr. Harry Falk, attorney from California, who since 
1957 has been a member of the California Athletic Commission. 

We appreciate very much your willingness to come, Mr. Falk. We 
have heard a good deal about your commission, about your interest in 
boxing, and your recommendations. No one questions your integrity, 
but it has been our policy in this committee, since names are mentioned, 
to swear all the witnesses. So I am sure you have no objection. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth ? 

Mr. Fatx. Ido. 





TESTIMONY OF HARRY FALK, JR., MEMBER, CALIFORNIA 
ATHLETIC COMMISSION 





Senator Kerauver. Will you first, sir, tell us something about your- 
self, about the setup of the California Athletic Commission, about any 
experiences you have had in connection with the matter under inquiry 
here, and then any recommendations that you have tomake. Will you 
proceed in your own way ? 

Mr. Fax. Yes, Senator. 

I was interested this morning in my friend Al Klein’s description 
of his Pennsylvania Commission, and, in comparing other commis- 
sions throughout the country, I might be able to add and differ in 
some respect with what has been said. 

In California, unlike Pennsylvania or New York, our commis- 
sioners are not paid on an annual salary basis. We do get our ex- 
penses, and recently they began to give us $25 for each meeting we 
attended. But I believe Commissioner Klein has a salary of $7,000 a 
year, and in New York I believe the amounts are comparable. In 
fact, I think the chairman of the New York Commission gets some- 
thing like $16,000 or $17,000 a year. And I point that out just to 
illustrate the difference. 

We in California, being unpaid, have a staff that is paid, of course, 
and the staff does the bulk of the work, and the Commission does the 
policymaking and directs the staff in what it does. 

Commissioner Klein this morning gave the impression, I thought, 
that there was a certain amount of uniformity among the various com- 
missions in the country, and this is not so. My own investigation of 
other commissions and my contacts with the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation have been that there is a great difference among the commis- 
sions. Some of the commissions have no funds and no staff what- 
soever. 
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A question was asked by Mr. Kittrie, I believe, about the Federal 
licensing procedures. Well, in some States they either don’t issue 
licenses or they issue the licenses more or less as a matter of course. 
They have no fund and no staff to make investigations. They do not 
take fingerprints, and they just don’t check into the situation, and I 
would think that a Federal group of some kind is necessary as to one 
point in connection with licenses for those States that have no pro- 
cedures but more or less, pro forma, do give licenses. 

Senator Kerauver. I think he was mistaken also. I think some 
States do not have any athletic commissions at all. 

Mr. Fatx. There are some States that have no athletic commissions, 
and the National Boxing Association, I believe, has only about 20 
States that have commissions, But it may be that in some of the States 
there is very little boxing, a State like, maybe, North Dakota. I don’t 
believe they have been active in boxing, whether they even have box- 
ing. I don’t know. But there is this great difference in any event 
between the various States. 

Now, a large State like Ohio operates through city commissions. 
Cleveland has a commission, and Cincinnati, and so forth. And in 
Florida it operates on the same basis. So there is no uniformity. 

In a minute I might get into some of the problems in connection 
with the National Boxing Association. Before I do that I might say 
that, like Commissioner Klein in Pennsylvania, we came in or became 
active in the National Boxing Association only recently, 1957. Cali- 
fornia was important enough at that time that it was felt we should 
assume one of the offices, and I was designated as the Californian 
that should represent California in national affairs, and I was made a 
vice president of the National Boxing Association. And it seems logi- 
cal and proper that there should be a national group of commissioners 
like this. 

I think all of us probably would say this is a fine idea; we are all in 
favor of it. Get the people together, let them have a certain amount of 
unity: let them, with the strength of their combination, be able to do 
something for boxing. 

But we tried for 3 years to get the National Boxing Association to 
accomplish something, and it does not live up to the ideal in any way 
whatsoever so far as we could determine. 

This hoodlum problem we have described as the No. 1 problem as 
far as urgency in boxing is concerned. We wanted the National Box- 
ing Association to do something about it. We almost went down on 
our knees to beg that some action be taken, and they wouldn’t take 
any action. Finally, when no action was taken, we said, Well, there 
is no point in belonging to an ineffective organization that cannot 
accomplish anything. 

_ Sol resigned as vice president of the National Boxing Association 
m January of this year, and California withdrew its membership 
from the association. 

In that connection, Senator, California issued—I offer this docu- 
ment; I believe you have a copy; and it explains in detail many of the 
problems in boxing and the fact that nobody was doing anything about 
it, and I think it might be be interesting to put this in the record or do 
something with it. 
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Senator Kerauver. Yes. Ihaveseenit. We will make this exhibit 
56. 

(Exhibit No. 56 may be found on p. 1120.) 

Senator Keravuver. Tell us about your setup in California and how 
effective it is, and what your problems there are. 

Mr. Farx. Well, in California, as I mentioned, the commissioners 
are unpaid. Boxing is a hobby so far as they are concerned. 

We do license, and we have a staff. The applicants for licenses are 
required to fill out a rather extensive form. We then investigate the 
applicants at some considerable length. 

As Commissioner Klein said, we license practically everyone down 
on through the line to the seconds, and the timekeepers, and the an- 
nouncers, and the doctors, and so forth. 

I do not join with him in the statement that all the States do that. I 
think, at least to the extent of making a thorough investigation, that 
very few of the States do that. 

I am hopeful that in California we are somewhat effective in keepin 
out the hoodlums and doing some good for boxing. I believe severa 
of the national magazines and national newspapers even have compli- 
mented California on doing an excellent job in that regard. 

However, I want to confess to the committee that, assuming that 
California has the proper attitude and assuming California is doing 
a good job, I want to confess that we cannot cope with the problem. 
We admit that we are not effective in controlling boxing or eliminating 
the hoodlums, and in that respect I can give some examples of what 
our problems may be. 

Senator Kerauver. Do so, sir. 

Mr. Fatx. As Commissioner Klein mentioned this morning, some- 
times people will come into our State, perhaps we have a rather im- 
portant bout, and the contestants will come from some eastern State 
or midwestern State, and they will come into the State a few days 
before the time that the bout is scheduled, and they will immediately 
apply for a license. 

Now, California wants to control the situation, and if these people 


have hoodlum connections we want to keep them out. But all that we | 


can do is to make inquiry in the sister State that is involved. Now the 
sister State frequently will tell us, “Well, gosh, we just can’t give you 
any information because we don’t have the money or staff to investi- 
gate this person.” Or sometimes they will say, “We know this person 
1s a very questionable character, but we can’t prove it. As a matter 
of _ proof that would be sufficient in our courts, we don’t have the 
proof.” Or they might say, “Well, we think we can make a case out 
in your State; the man has not been active here. We are just waiting 
for an opportunity to do something about it, but we can’t do anything 
now. But maybe you can make out a case.” 

Well, in California we are handicapped, if we would have to come 
back to this sister State, get information, bring out witnesses, and 
here the bout is scheduled fie a few days from that time, or a week or 
2 weeks, and it is just impossible for us to exercise the amount of care 
that should be exercised in such a case. 

Another very serious problem that we have had is that we have had 
people come into the State that we were concerned about. For ex- 
ample, Basilio fought Fullmer for the championship out there. We 
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did not approve of Basilio’s managers at all and would not license 
them, and it was proposed that Basilio himself be licensed and get the 
money, all of it, 100 percent. And, incidentally, under California 
rules, at least two-thirds of each boxing purse is paid directly to 
the boxer. We do not permit the manager to get the money and 
then distribute it. The omen himself has to get the money. 

But in Basilio’s case, because he had no manager, we said he had to 
get 100 percent of the money. 

Now, we were concerned that after Basilio left the State—or, using 
that just as an example, and this might apply to many other boxers— 
after he left the State, maybe he would make an undercover payoff to 
his managers or to someone else that we didn’t approve of. 

In using examples further, in another case some manager might 
come in who would be suspect, and he would get his third of the man- 
ager’s purse but he would leave the State or there would be nothing 
occurring in the State of California that we could do anything about, 
but as soon as he left the State these people might be disbursing these 
funds improperly and illegally to others. 

But, again, as has been pointed out here by Commissioner Klein 
and others, our jurisdiction only extends to the State lines, and we 
have no way, at least no economical way, of running down the actual 
happenstance as far as these people are concerned. 

Maybe the money was illegally disbursed. It’s a thing that we 
cannot control; very little we can do about it. 

I have in my notes here an example that bears repeating, of the 
case where someone comes into California and they want to put on a 
bout in California and we are hesitant, suspicious, and we are then 
told—and we have been told this many times—if we don’t proceed 
to license the people, well, they would just go to some other State 
and have the bout in some other State, and why should California 
lose the substantial money and other benefits that would accrue from 
having this bout, why should we cut off our noses to spite our faces? 
We should take the bout. 

Well, in cases where we have turned down the bout, the bout has 

one to some other State. There has been no difficulty in getting some 

tate to accept these bouts, particularly where the greater revenue 
from the bout is going to come from the TV money. What difference 
does it make where the locale of the bout is? 

Senator Kerauver. Has that happened to you a number of times? 

Mr. Faux. Yes, sir, it has. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you give us some specific occasion or two? 

Mr. Fatx. Well, one case was the Jordan-Paret championship that 
was held in Las Vegas. Our staff, I believe, can give you more 
information. 

Senator Keravuver. That was supposed to be in California but you 
would not approve of it? 

Mr. Faux. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. And then the bout went to Nevada? 

Mr. Fax. Yes. 

There was another bout involving Bobo Olsen a few months ago 
where he went to Portland and put on a bout. Others would probably 
readily come to mind. We have turned down various ople, like 
Al Weill who wanted to be licensed as a promoter in California. We 
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turned him down, and I understand he then went to Florida and 
perhaps Illinois and put on bouts there after we had rejected him, 
There have been many other people of that nature. 

Senator Kerauver. But television brings it right back to California? 

Mr. Farx. Yes, we are sitting in California, and television comes 
right back and our people see the show anyhow, and it may be that 
one of our own licensees, one of our California boxers, is the partici- 
pant in that show. So what is the point in turning it down if we 
are just going to have it thrown back in our faces again? What good 
are we doing for boxing when it all happens anyhow? 

We think that some kind of Federal rule is the only answer to 
preventing that sort of thing. We definitely need assistance and 
protection of some kind, of a Federal rule. In California we are 
unanimously in favor of the work of this committee, which we think 
has been wonderful, and the things that I have heard here today 
about suggested laws, licensing procedures, and so forth, certainly 
must be gone into in greater detail. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Falk, at this point, the law in California as to 
undercover managers or matchmakers, is it in any way similar to the 
one they have in New York under which Carbo pleaded guilty ? 

Mr. Fax. I think it is, yes. 

Mr. Cuumpris. How long has that law been in effect? 

Mr. Fatx. Many, many years. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Has anyone ever been prosecuted under that law, 
any undercover manager or undercover matchmaker ? 

Mr. Fax. You must understand that in our case, and I think 
probably in New York also, that the prosecution has to be done 
through the police officers and district attorneys’ offices. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Yes, I understand that. But I am asking you, Do 
you know of any case in which the district attorney’s office or the at- 
torney general of the State may have taken action under that law! 

Mr. Fax. I personally do not know of any such case in California. 
However, our commission has acted in some cases and revoked licenses 
where we knew that that was occurring, and we have refused licenses 
to people like Netro and DeJohn where we knew they were guilty of 
that, and we just wouldn’t permit them to operate in our State. 

Senator Kerauver. How many members are there of your com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Fax. Five, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you have a code and rules and regulations! 

Mr. Faux. Yes, we do. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you file those with the committee, and 
we will reserve No. 57 for it? 

Mr. Faux. Yes, sir, I will. 

(Exhibit No. 57 may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Bonomt. Isn’t it true, Mr. Falk, that statutes concerning these 
undercover fight activities are only as effective as the investigative 
forces in a particular State? That is, a statute in and of itself, 
without an effective investigation unit or without effective enforce- 
ment, is useless. Is that right? 

Mr. Fatx. I would say that: these hearings establish that there has 
been a lot of undercover activity about which no action has been 
taken, and I think that most any of the States could have taken the 
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action had they had the staff and if there were not interstate practical 
problems that were presented. 

Mr. Cuvumpris. But, to continue on that point, Mr. Falk, the reason 
I asked this question is that we are considering whether there is a 
need for Federal legislation. Mr. Bonomi’s question asks, he goes 
into the point, which is a good one, if the investigatory force is weak, 
perhaps you cannot get convictions. But let’s say that you had the 
money, the State has the money, and it has a good investigative staff. 
Then do you believe that you could secure prosecutions under that 
State law? I mean do you have any expert advice on that? 

Mr. Faux. Why, yes. Where the entire act occurred within the 
State, such as in California, I think we would be rather effective 
and we would not need any Federal help. Our problem is not with 
a wholly intrastate transaction; it is where the undercover activity 
occurs outside of California but connected with a bout in California 
as I have described, where it occurs either before the bout or, more 
likely, after the bout takes place. 

Mr. Cuumerts. The point Mr. Bonomi brought out would probably 
prevail in a great number of States, as you pointed out, I believe, in 
your statement. You say Missouri doesn’t have the force and the 
effective funds. I don’t recall how you determined it. I think it 
would be good if we read it into the record at this point, which would 
bear out the point that some States do not have the funds, others 
have so few bouts within the State that they don’t even bother about 
having an act to set up an athletic commission. 

Mr. Fax. That is correct. New York and California have been 
active in some respects in prosecuting people or suspending others 
but I doubt that any of the other States have been particularly active. 
There may have been some isolated instances of prosecution or suspen- 
sion, but I am not even certain about that. 

Mr. Dixon. What would happen in California if, say, a rumored 
million-dollar gate was offered to a promoter in one of your cities 
in California, and you, the commission, acting for the State, found 
that some of the parties were undesirable and you would not license 
them, and suddenly that fight was moved, we will say, to Chicago 
and then was televised back? How do you answer your citizens when 
you turn things down like that? 

Mr. Faux. Well, it is embarrassing and difficult, but I think our 
position is pretty well understood in the sports world in California, 
and the people who talk to us pat us on the back and say, “You're 
doing a wonderful job. Don’t let those crooks come in here, and 
hurrah for you for keeping them out.” 

Mr. Drxon. I think that is fine. But in time it could be that they 
figure they would like to see boxing, too, and maybe you would get 
some pressure to relax your rules. Wouldn’t that happen? 

Mr. Fatx. Yes. I might explain in that connection that our pres- 
ent commission in California is what might be termed a reform com- 
mission. Previously the commission apparently did not have the 
attitude that we have now, and in 1956 the State of California spent 
roughly $85,000 to investigate the situation, and, as a result, they 
threw out the old commission and put in this reform commission, 
maybe not on the same scale but on the same idea, as happened several 
previous times in California. 
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And I agree with you that the spawning grounds exist there and 
it is just a matter of time until history repeats itself and the same 
thing happens again unless there is some drastic change in the way 
boxing is handled. 

Mr. Drxon. I think you make your point well. No matter how 
good a job you do in California, you can clean up live boxing only in 
California. 

Mr. Fax. That is correct. 

Mr. Drxon. You cannot clean it up in the other 49 States. Your 
sovereignty just doesn’t reach that far, does it? 

Mr. Fax. Then what if we do—if there is somebody who is a 
champion, and one of our boys is an obvious No. 1 challenger, and 
there should be a bout, and the sports world throughout the count 
wants this bout to take place, do we permit it in California, whic 
would be very doubtful, or what do we do when our California boy 
goes to some other State and participates in the bout and then he 
comes back to California? Well, this is a bad thing, but we have no 
control over that kind of thing. 

Mr. Drxon. Especially when he comes back to California over the 
air over which you have no control. 

Mr. Fax. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Drxon. Mention has been made here of perhaps using a Federal 
licensing procedure in the boxing industry, as to why that perhaps 
should be considered when it is not considered in team sports like 
football, basketball, hockey, and others. 

I noticed in your statement that you specifically point out the 
difference. Take football today, professional football. Of course, we 
now have two leagues, but up until this year we only had one. There 
were only 12 teams in the league. They had individually bound 
themselves together and had agreed to abide by certain policing pow- 
ers of a commission. It would be rather difficult for 50 States to 
bind themselves together to appoint a commissioner or a body, would 
it not, sir? 

Mr. Faux. I would say that would be absolutely impossible. I 
am frequently asked the question as to what is wrong with the Na- 
tional Boxing Association, why did we withdraw. And, of course, 
Mr. Klein was here this morning advocating the values of the NBA, 
and I wish to say that the NBA made a very good choice in sending 
such an outstanding emissary as Commissioner Klein. 

I would say, however, that he was not expressing the majority view | 
of NBA, and if other members of NBA appeared here, they would 
not be reluctant in saying that they do not want any Federal con- 
trols. And, coming back to your question, they are very jealous of 
their own State sovereignty, and, in fact, they have a parallel argu- 
ment, and that is that the States, no State can delegate its authority 
to any other group. They must, each State must reserve unto itself 
the power to make its own decisions. And, as soon as we combine 
together as a unit and say we will unite, the national group will make 
the decisions, the State has violated its own State law, and any time 
they don’t like the national decision they can say, “Well, we have 
reconsidered this from our State standpoint, and we come to a dif 
ferent conclusion.” 

Massachusetts has accepted bouts on two occasions which deviated 
from the wishes of the national group. 
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At the present time the national group has announced that it is 
not recognizing Archie Moore as the light heavyweight champion, but 
there is no doubt in my mind there are many members of NBA who 
would quickly accept a bout if it was with Archie Moore for the 
heavyweight championship; for the light heavyweight championship, 
rather. It makes a farce of the whole argument. 

Mr. Drxon. You heard my colloquy with Mr. Klein this morning, 
when we made it perfectly plain that should the Federal Government 
venture into a boxing commission setup and a licensing procedure it 
would be not a preemption of any of the sovereign power of any 
State ; it would be an adjunct, and the State could adopt more stringent 
licensing provisions than would be adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or less. But would you care to express an opinion, if that oe 
cedure were adopted to create a Federal boxing commission which 
would issue licenses under certain prescribed rules with judicial review 
of that procedure, whether that would not aid the California Boxing 
Commission in its functions within that State and would it not aid 
all of the other boxing commissioners in other States ? 

Mr. Fatx. Mr. Dixon, for several years this problem you are raising 
has been a matter of prime concern to myself and the members of the 
California Commission. The way the NBA operates, I would be the 
president next year, and, boxing being a hobby, it would certainly be 
very nice to become the president of the national association. But 
the failure to solve these problems was so important in our mind, and 
what you are saying, and in agreeing with the tenor of your question, 
yes, what we are saying indicated to us that the present situation is 
intolerable, and, much as we would like to find some other means of 
solving the problem without getting the Government into it at all, the 
Federal Government or any other phase of the government, we have 
no other choice but to have some kind of a Federal licensing proce- 
dure as you have described. 

Mr. Drxon. Certainly it would only apply in those contests that are 
in interstate commerce. It is not hard to visualize that there could 
be live contests that would not reach outside the confines of any given 
State. That could happen in California today. You may have such 
contests. But any procedure that might be adopted here by the Con- 
gress would only apply in those matches that are in interstate com- 
merce. That is understood, is it not? 

Mr. Faux. Yes. 

I would agree with practically everything Commissioner Klein said 
along those lines, and with his conclusions and recommendations. I 
think he accepted what the proposal was there, and I would accept it, 
too, very definitely. 

Mr. Drxon. As soon as it was made clear to him that there was no 
preemption of the State’s sovereignty power, but it was an adjunct 
in a limited field, I understood he did accept it. 

Mr. Farx. Yes; he did, and I would not fear the Federal control 
being extended more than you are talking about. But I don’t believe 
that it would be practical from an administration standpoint when 
you get into conducting a boxing bout. There is a question of fire 
inspection of the arena, and local police problems, and weighing in 
boxers, and this, that, and the other thing which, I think, would be 
too burdensome for any Federal group. 
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Mr. Drxon. I tried to make that clear to Mr. Klein. I am glad 
you understand it, because certainly it would appear to me, as an indi- 
vidual, rather foolhardy to try to go to that extent. But unless you 
were operating within the licensing power, a great deal of the harm 
that would possibly be barred would continue at its source, at its incep- 
tion, would it not ? 

Mr. Fax. That is right. 

I would say if the Federal Government does not take some action 
in this area, that the condition that exists is going to continue to exist. 
The spawning grounds are there, and you are not going to prevent 
the breeding of these hoodlums unless some drastic action is taken. 

Mr. Drxon. As soon as such action were taken, presuming it were 
to be taken, you have your uniformity within that action, practically, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Fax. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. Dixon. And the States follow through in performing their 
State functions within the same field and in the same area ? 

Mr. Fax. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. It would appear to me that their functions would be 
greatly eased, and you would then have the ready source that Com- 
missioner Klein would say was a clearinghouse of information, be- 
cause the information would be there, certainly on the interstate con- 
tests. 

Mr. Faux. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Falk, Justice Minton, in his dissenting opinion 
in the IBC case in 1955, stated as follows: 

Whatever unsavory elements there may be in boxing contests is quite beside 
the mark. The States to which these exhibitions are distasteful as possessed of 


the honorable and effective remedy of self-help. They need not sanction pugilis- 
tic exhibitions, or may sanction them only under conditions that safeguard their 


notions of public welfare. 

In view of Justice Minton’s dissenting view there, do you feel that 
the unsavory elements are still such that the States are not able to 
cope with them ? 

Mr. Faux. I would think that the States, and particularly Califor- 
nia, could completely cope with any of these problems where there 
was no interstate aspect involved. “But, as I have explained a few 
minutes ago, we cannot cope with a situation where someone is in a 
State and is complying with our laws perfectly, but then leaves the 
State and does something that would violate our laws. We just can’t 
run it down. It is impractical. And it raises other problems I have 
mentioned along the same line. It just can’t be done. 

Justice Minton is not cognizant, I don’t believe, of the practical 
aspect of the situation. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Falk, I think it must be clear, from hearing the 


opinion, that is the reason the majority did not agree with Justice 
Minton’s dissent. 


Mr. Fax. Ll agree it was a dissenting opinion. 

I would like to make another comment. One of the other minority 
counsel today asked a question, as to why there was a need to license 
boxing people, and Commissioner Klein commented that he thought 
that it would be quite a stigma to have to license boxers where you 
did not license baseball players and football players. 
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Well, I emphatically disagree with that, and point to the fact that 
at the present time in most active jurisdictions and in perhaps all, 
according to Commissioner Klein—he may be correct—the boxers are 
licensed anyhow by the Government agency involved. 

Now, what more stigma are you going to have applied to these 
people if they are licensed by the Federal Government instead of by 
the State government ? 

Senator Kerauver. Whereas basketball players and football play- 
ers, of course, are not licensed. 

Mr. Fax. They are not licensed. Traditionally, of course, it is 
well recognized that the boxing interests have to be licensed by the 
Government. If they have to be licensed by the Government, there 
is no point in issuing a license unless it is effective for the purpose that 
is involved. Why have State licenses if no investigation is made, no 
study is made? 

The hoodlums come in, monopoly is practiced, and so on and so 
forth. It is completely ineffective and a complete waste of time. 
So, once you admit the license is necessary, we have got to have a 
license that means something, and it doesn’t mean anything at the 
present time. 

Mr. Dixon. I don’t know a great deal about the history of boxing, 
Mr. Falk, but it often occurred to me that the problem of licensing 
boxers to engage in contests may have evolved from the proposition 
that boxing is so inherently dangerous that, without some kind of 
sanction at law, perhaps if a fatality occurred, there could be serious 
consequences. I have often thought that as boxing was accepted 
as a form of entertainment, licenses came into being to give the 
contestant some degree of protection. 

Mr. Fax. I would say that that is part of it. But the other and 
perhaps more important part is that the boxers are always young 
men, in their late teens or twenties, occasionally in their thirties, and 
the managers are always older people, 50 or 60, or 40 or something, 
and traditionally there has been an imposition by these older man- 
agers upon the younger and inexperienced people. 

I remember in our California investigation it was said that before 
licensing procedures were adopted that boxers were referred to as 
ham-and-eggers because they usually were fighting for ham and 
eggs, and if any money was to be made, the manager would take it. 
So it became desirable to protect these boxers, both from the health 
standpoint and from the monetary standpoint, to have these rules 
and regulations. 

Now, again, there is a great discrepancy, and in your legislative 
hearings you will, no doubt, get into it. But in California we limit 
the manager to one-third of the purse. In Pennsylvania, I believe, 
it is 50 percent of the purse. 

Then an argument arises about the expenses that are incurred in 
connection with the bout. If the purse is $1,000 there may be $500 
worth of expenses and transportation, training fees, equipment and 
so forth. And should the $500 be taken out of the purse and then the 
remaining $500 be divided up, or just how should it be handled? 
And there is no uniformity on this subject, and we believe in Cali- 
fornia that sometimes, where people come in and sign for a one-third 
purse, but they already have a contract in some States like Missouri 
58540—61—pt. 288 
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or Pennsylvania, where the manager is allowed to take 50 percent, 
that it is probable that when those people return to their home 
States that they revert to the provisions of the contract on file in 
that home State. So they don’t live up to our one-third California 
law. Again, we have no way of checking that in any detail. 

Mr. Dixon. The point you are making is that, beyond the mechani- 
cal carrying out of your statutory provisions of calling the fighter in 
and paying him the purse, turning two-thirds of it over to him—is 
that your rule? 

Mr. Farx. Yes, that is our rule. 

Mr. Drxon. If he should walk back to the hotel room or across the 
street or across the State line and do something different, then your 
hands are tied. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Faux. That is correct. 

In some cases, as I mentioned, we pay 100 percent to the boxer be- 
cause we won't license his manager because of these hoodlum activities, 
and, yet, the manager continues to eat and drive around in a Cadillac, 
and we assume that the boxer must have given him some of the purse 
money anyhow. If that occurred in California, of course, we would 
subpena the books and records and delve into it. But when it occurs 
outside of California we can’t do it. 

Senator Kerauver. If you subpena the books and records, you 
would not get anything, I do not believe. 

Mr. Fax. Well, I’m sure we wouldn’t either, Senator. 

Mr. Dixon. I thought the example you gave about Basilio was quite 
elassic. 

Mr. Fax. That is correct. 

Mr. Drxon. Your commission would not take De John and Netro; so 
he became his own manager and he collected the full purse. It is a 
rather futile feeling, is it not, not to know whether, when he crossed 
the line and went to the hotel, he just wiped out by his action the thing 
you were trying to prevent? 

Mr. Fatx. That is correct. 

It becomes even more difficult and complicated when some of these 
boxers justly complain of the income tax situation. They don’t want 
to defend, as they logically should, every 6 months because they 
wouldn’t get any appreciable portion of the money. So, to defeat this 
income tax situation, they sometimes form a corporation, and this 
makes our job doubly hard. 

If they have a New York corporation, and the money that is earned 
in California goes into the corporation, how much does the boxer get 
out of this purse? Who are the stockholders in this corporation? We 
might find out who the stock is issued to, but we don’t know if 10 differ- 
ent people are participating in the dividends or earnings of that cor- 
poration, and this becomes more difficult because it may be, by having 
this corporation, that there are 10 hoodlums that are getting dividends 
or participating in the stock of the corporation. But, because of hav- 
ing the corporation, the boxer may be able to defeat some taxes, which 
gives him more money than he would get if he fought and had to pay 
90 percent of it in taxes anyhow. This is a problem that goes around 
in a circle, one that is very difficult and involves problems of a national 
scope. 
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Senator Kreravver. There is a good deal of that formation of cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Fax. Well, I think that the Internal Revenue takes a dim 
view of it because they question whether or not this is the basis for 
defeating taxes. I know Basilio has a corporation, Robinson has a 
corporation, Patterson has a corporation. But how effective they are 
in the method that they operate under, and how the Internal Revenue 
Service permits them to get by with it, I am not certain. 

Senator Krerauver. Then the promoters have a corporation. 

Mr. Fax. I assume so. 

Mr. Dixon. We heard an example, Mr. Chairman, from Mr. Rosen- 
sohn abott a promoter. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, promoters have a corporation. 

Mr. Drxon. He had himself incorporated, and that is the way he 
lost control of it. He understood he was the only promoter, the only 
above-board promoter, but his two silent partners, the racketeers, de- 
cided to have a stockholders’ meeting, and, although he understood it 
to be a financial arrangement, they would only share in the profits or 
losses 

Mr. Fark. Mr. Rosensohn got into business by coming into Cali- 
fornia with that corporation, telling us that he was the sole owner. 
He had no partners and he was given a license and permitted to put on 
a Patterson-Harris bout in Los Angeles, which was a very large sub- 
stantial event. The gate receipts were approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars and there was an additional amount of TV money. 
We were assured that everything was aboveboard. All our records 
were entirely satisfactory on him. But it later developed that Mr. 
ee later went back to New York, and all these other problems 

eveloped. 

Senator Keravver. In fairness to him, I think he formed that corpo- 
ration after that California match. 

Mr. Fatx. Weare advised that—— 

Senator Krerauver. When he was trying to get a return match or 
was trying to get Johansson signed up, he formed a corporation. 

Mr. Fax. Senator, there are many of these corporations and they 
get so complicated that it is hard to follow, and I suppose what you 
are saying is correct. 

_ Senator Keravuver. You have no means of finding out what goes on 
in a New York corporation, do you? 

Mr. Fax. That is what my point was, that there were statements 
that Rosensohn made to us that turned out to be false based upon the 
information that was developed in New York. I know that for cer- 
tain. And I know that there was nothing that California could do 
about it except if Mr. Rosensohn attempted to come back to California 
— we could say no, thank you. But we could not punish him for 

is. 

Mr. Dixon. How much time in advance of a fight must a fighter 
apply in California to obtain a license to fight ? 

Mr. Fark. Well, this is somewhat variable. There is no strict rule 
on it. In some cases the fighter comes to the State just 2 or 3 days be- 
fore the bout, and we accommodate him by licensing him at that time. 

Mr. Drxon. If he came in and said to you, “Well, I have never been 
convicted of a crime” and he did that on the hope that you would 
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check with your State and local police authorities and you had no 
record of it, would you have to proceed on that basis ? 

Mr. Farx. At times, when we have hesitated, we have been threat- 
ened with court action and we would have to issue a license. 

We require the applicant to sign a statement under oath in which 
he sets forth all of this information, but many, many times, when 
it says “Have you ever been convicted of a crime?” he will say, “No,” 
and then, of course, we have no way of developing information before 
the time a fight takes place, and it would be impracticable to tell this 
boy, “Well, you have to come to California 30 days ahead of time,” 
because maybe the purse is only $500 or $1,000 or $2,000, and if he 
had to come to California with his trainers and his managér and set 
up a camp of some kind, he couldn’t afford it. It just doesn’t make 
sense from an economic standpoint. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, sir, you go ahead with your testimony. 

Mr. Fax. One point I wish to emphasize is one that has probably 
already been brought out sufficiently, but it bears emphasis, and that 
is that the problem is not all one of hoodlums, as maybe some people 
get the impression here. 

This monopoly question is very important, and I can imagine a 
person having the very best of intentions and shunning all the 
criminals or hoodlum connections and, yet, when he eventually be- 
comes the manager of a champion, it is only natural that he should 
say, “Well, we don’t want to lose the championship, particularly if 
from an economical standpoint this boy can keep the championship 
and drag out his income or his earnings over a long period of time. 
It is my job as his manager to do this.” 

Mr. Drxon. Excepting extenuating circumstances such as illness or 
injury, how long, in your opinion, should a period of time elapse 
between the time a man wins the championship and he defends it? 

Mr. Faux. I would say that there should be no excuse for delaying 
a defense beyond 6 months. 


Now, I say no excuse. There might be at that. If there was an 
illness. 


: Mr. Dixon. That is what I mean. Except for justifiable cause 
shown. 

Mr. Farx. That is correct, and I do not consider the income tax 
objection sufficient objection, although I sympathize with the people. 

But, from the standpoint of the sport, there should be a defense at 
least every 6 months, and, preferably, every 4 months. 

Mr. Drxon. If something is not done about boxing, it is possible to 
envision a man holding a title and it would be a travesty to force him 
to fight somebody in 6 months because there would be nobody qualified 
to fight him. 

Mr. Fax. That is conceivable, but it is inherent in boxers, even 
those starting in, to think that they can lick the champion if they had 
the chance. I don’t think you will get challengers in any division to 
agree that this is not so. 


a Drxon. Six months, in your opinion, is an adequate, reasonable 
time 


Mr. Faux. I would say it is a maximum time. 
Mr. Dixon. Maximum, 
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Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Falk, on that point, on the boxer who fights once 
a year, isn’t it a fact that he i is able to have exhibitions and also radio, 
and television appearances or as a wrestling referee and other sources 
of income, conducive for his fighting once a year and be a champion 
for 7 years instead of maybe 2 years, instead of fighting five times a 
a ar? Isn’t that one of the considerations that makes him spread out 
his championship as long as he can, because he has these other sources 
of income? 

Mr. Fax. Yes, he can live off the side benefits without risking the 
crown. 

Mr. Cuumerts. As a matter of fact, he sometimes makes as much 
from those side benefits while he is a champion as he would if he 
fought two or three times a year, considering the tax that he has to 
pay. 

Mr. Fax. I would definitely assume so. 

Mr. Cuumprtis. On the tax. 

Mr. Fax. I would say there is no question about that whatsoever. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Isn’t that one of the theories, that they want to be 
champions as long as they can because, as long as they are champions, 
they have these benefits that they would not have if they were to 
fight five or six times a year and take a chance of losing within a year 
or 2-year period ? 

Mr. Faux. I think that is the whole point, coupled with the fact the 
longer they can spread out their income the less they will have to 
pay in income tax. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Falk, I don’t want to leave the point I talked with 
you about because we have a problem here and I want to get your 
opinion on it. 

If Federal licensing were created to operate in the areas we have 
been discussing, there would still be left the problem of who should 
a champion fight for the title. Who should determine who he should 
fight ¢ Perhaps i in issuing licenses and letting fighters keep licenses, 
requiring titleholders to fight within 6 months, maybe that would be 
as far as perhaps you could venture. But do you believe that per- 
haps the States, through the NBA, could at least cooperate enough to 
name and classify these fighters, and classify who is champion? 

If some of these immoral elements and monopolistic influences were 
removed from this game, do you think they could get together and 
cooperate in that way? 

Mr. Fax. I don’t think there would be any problem there, and I 
think that California, at least, would be willing to join either the pres- 
ent national association or some new national group with the hope of 
working that out on a voluntary basis. 

The difficulty in the regulation that you are proposing is that what 
happens if some particular State does not ‘wish to go along with the 
ruling of the national group, like the Archie Moore situation right 
now? If Florida decides they will accept the bout in defiance of the 

national group, what happens at that point? 

I feel that this proposed Federal law will so strengthen the various 
States that there > an excellent chance that they can voluntarily get 
together, enough of them bind together to prevent one State from bolt- 
ing, so that that one State will begin to look ridiculous if there is a 
strong organization that is willing to make the State look ridiculous 
if it does bolt in that manner. 
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Mr. Dixon. I am glad to hear you say that because it is encour- 
aging. If I am following you correctly, you are saying that if this 
were done, it would be conducive to the States coming together on a 
reasonable working basis in the areas that would, and certainly should, 
remain with the States. 

Mr. Faux. I would say it definitely would be conducive, and I 
would also say that the National Boxing Association has been some- 
what effective in that particular field. It has accomplished something 
there, weak as it is in many respects. But, strengthened by this legis- 
lation, I think that it would become more effective in that particular 
field. 

Mr. Drxon. The commercial property is the champion. He, in a 
sense, has a monopoly once he gets it. Something should be done to 
see that he doesn’t drag it out, that he gives it up, and that a coming 
fighter has a chance to compete and to fight for it. So it is quite en- 
couraging to hear you state that if something is done along this line, 
you believe the States would come together to fill that void. 

Mr. Fatx. The whole purpose of requiring the defense every 6 
months is not for the benefit of the champion; it is for the benefit of 
the public, and particularly for the boys that desire to come up in 
the ranks and get a crack at the championship. 

The more activity you have in the championship level the more it 
carries on through and multiplies as you go down into the rated figh 
ers and the unrated fighters. The No. 1 challenger cannot be very 
active if the champion will never defend. 

I have been very encouraged by what I have heard here and in talk- 
ing to some of the committee members. 

I was going to make a concluding statement more or less emphasiz- 
ing or insisting that there had to be some Federal laws, at least crim- 
inal laws, and I didn’t think they would be completely adequate, but 
I take it that the tenor of this committee and of the witnesses that 
have appeared leave no doubts whatsoever that we are all in agree- 
ment on the necessity of some type of action. Everyone being in 
agreement, it would not behoove me to stand up and say California 
insists we have got to have some help. In that connection, I might 
point out that I believe when this committee first started operating 
last April or May in connection with the Jake LaMotta matter that 
the opening statement referred to a statement by our Gov. Edmund 
Brown, in which he had said that he felt that if hoodlums were not 
eliminated from boxing that boxing should be abolished. 

Now, this statement has been somewhat controversial, and con- 
demned, and, particularly, the National Boxing Association condemned 
our Governor making the statement. But I subscribe to the statement, 
and I donot understand the condemnation. 

The antithesis of this statement would be, well, even though hood- 
lums do control boxing, well, that doesn’t make any diffierence—con- 
tinue boxing anyhow. 

Certainly we don’t subscribe to that. We must subscribe to the 
proposition if the hoodlums cannot be eliminated, then we should 
forget about boxing. 

Of course, the basic tenor of our Governor and our commission is 
that in some way, by hook or crook, we have got to eliminate these 
hoodlums. And I repeat that, after extensive study of the problem, 
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and reluctant as we are to come to the conclusion, we just don’t see 
any conclusion but some effective Federal regulation of some kind, 
and what Commissioner Klein subscribed to today on behalf of him- 
self and, he said, on behalf of NBA, we from California can whole- 
heartedly subscribe to, too, and apparently yourself, Mr. Dixon, and 
others here subscribe to it. 

So I say let’s not drag our feet any longer. Let’s get this law in 
effect and restore public confidence and revive boxing. 

Senator Keravver. I thought Governor Brown was on pretty sound 
ground, Mr. Falk, in his statement as carried in the press, which was 
included in my preliminary statement read at the time Senator Hart 
os over the opening hearings on Tuesday, June 14. Governor 

rown said, according to the press, that boxing smells to high heaven, 
and if Congress did not force the cleanup, he might recommend the 
abolition of the sport in his home State. 

Governor Brown also stated— 

I think we are going to have to have some national laws on this subject because 
this boxing business is apparently infiltrated with racketeers and gangsters. 

I want to say I think his statement is sound, and he should not be 
criticized for it. He should be applauded because he is exactly right. 

This apparently was August 25, 1959. What was the occasion that 
led up to his being so concerned about it? 

Mr. Faux. Well, I believe that it had something to do with the 
heavyweight championship situation in New York, when the scandals 
were breaking in New York at that time, and there had been some 
suggestion that some of these people should come to California, and 
he was expressing violent opposition and going along with our com- 
i you might say, in making the same objection that we were 
making. 

This objection to the hoodlums has to some extent been emphasized 
at this particular time, and the committee here has certainly done 
a wonderful job, with our encouragement and desire that they do 
it. But these things, as far as we are concerned, have largely been 
en for a long time, and we have been trying to do something 
about it. 

The National Boxing Association, for example, frequently has 
condemned the hoodlums. Each president that has come in has an- 
nounced that part of his platform would be to rid the sport of the 
hoodlums. So the situation has been known to exist for a long time, 
but nobody has done anything about it. The NBA, as far as I am 
concerned, never did anything whatsoever that was the slightest deter- 
rent to the hoodlums, and that is why we became very irritated and 
wanted to force, in some way, some kind of activity, and why I re- 
signed and California withdrew from the NBA. 

_ Senator Kerauver. Your testimony has been very valuable to us, 
sir, and this article that has been made a part of the record is most 
informative; it is documented. 

Do you have any other observation or recommendations to make 

Mr. Fax. I think that pretty much covers the ground unless there 
are some questions of some kind. 

Again I am impressed that we all seem to be in agreement. As an 
attorney, I would have been quite willing to argue for the point if 
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there had been anything to argue about, but I can’t fight with wind- 
mills since we are all in accord. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think we ought to try to get extra 
copies of these hearings to be distributed ? 

Mr. Fax. I certainly do, Senator. I had the copy of the La- 
Motta hearing, which was very, very valuable to me, and I know 
the rest of this will be, too. 

Senator Kerauver. So far as I know, this kind of situation does 
not exist in any other sport. They have commissioners, they recruit 
their young men differently. The nature of the business seems to 
be different. Wrestling has to be just a performance, not a real 
sport. 

I think the argument against any Federal licensing procedure 
would naturally be that you would be inclined to start licensing foot- 
ball players, basketball players and everybody else. What do you 
say about that? 

Mr. Fatx. Well, Senator, boxing people are licensed now, and I 
believe in every State or almost every State they already have a 
license. The need for licensing them has been established. Such a 
need has not been established and has never been done so far as the 
other sports are concerned, football and basketball and so forth, and 
the question is one of the effectiveness of the licensing procedure once 
the need has been established, and I say that the licensing by States 
has not been effective, and, there being a need, something effective 
must be done, and this can only be done through some Federal 
procedure. 

Senator Keravuver. The fact that boxing is licensed by the States, 
and the States do not feel the necessity in connection with other sports, 
shows there is a difference, a difference in control and a difference in 
the kind of people who are involved in other sports, does it not? 

Mr. Fax. That has been conclusively established, Senator, yes. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. One other question and then we will turn to you, 
Senator Hart. 

I have been interested for a long time, and we have not been able to 
get the Department of Justice to go along with us for various and 
sundry reasons, in some national crime commission or national ad- 
visory crime commission in which we would, of course, want Mr. 
Hoover to be an ex officio member to pull together the techniques of 
the criminal element. The commission would coordinate information 
from various Federal agencies, from various States, so as to be a 
clearinghouse for crime commissions, for boxing commissions, for 
others interested in law enforcement. Do you think such an effort of 
that kind would be of value? 

Mr. Faux. Senator, I can only speak with my experience as far as 
boxing is concerned, and in boxing it would definitely be of value if 
something along that line is done. Something of that sort is a neces- 
sity if the sport is to survive. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Hart. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Chairman, it may be helpful to us in the legis- 
lative presentation of this notion if we pursued for just one more step 
this question that you were developing with Mr. Falk on the dis- 
tinction between boxing and other sports. 
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You make the point, Mr. Falk, and others have before you, that we 
do not license ballplayers. So there would be no particular stigma 
attached if we suggested Federal licensing in the case of boxing. It 
strikes me that there is one other sport where States do license, and I 
think it would be helpful if we could develop on the record why, if you 
believe it, there is a distinction as between these two. I refer, of 
course, to horseracing. This is a regulated business, and it has inter- 
state overtones. It is regulated at the State level and the Federal 
Government, except to collect revenue, has no role in it. Iam no horse 
fan. I speak from a background only of the newspaper headline 
reader once in a while. 

It is my impression that there are or have been horse tracks owned 
and controlled by persons who would be described as not good com- 
pany for competitive athletes. Money is publicly bet at those places. 
If these activities were in the hands of less than desirable citizens, 
is there not a public interest which should be but may not be protected ? 
And some States, I take it, are completely free of this element in their 
tracks. Other States, because of lower standards, I assume, do not 
give this public protection. 

If these assumptions are true—and again I make plain I do not 
speak from knowledge that it is so—but, if these assumptions are true, 
is not the argument you are making for Federal licensing of boxing 
applicable equally to Federal licensing of horse tracks? 

Mr. Faux. I would say there is a great deal of similarity, and in 
my notes I mention horseracing as being the most comparable sport 
from that standpoint. 

I, like yourself, am not too familiar with the situation. However, 
I know that horseracing involves a great deal of income. Even a 
small operation produces a lot of revenue. And, whereas in boxing 
we feel there are only three or four States that have the financial 
ability to conduct investigations on the State level, in horseracing it 
would seem to me that practically every State that had horseracing 
would have the financial ability to do this, and perhaps could be 
encouraged to do it without the need for some Federal regulation. 

I would say that perhaps the real distinguishing criteria, however, 

would be whether there is a problem that needs to be solved, and in 
boxing we definitely know that the problem exists. Now, whether 
it exists in horseracing or not is something which I do not know. 
_I also know in horseracing they have voluntary national associa- 
tions, I believe known as thoroughbred horse racing association or 
something of that nature. In other words, the private individuals 
are willing to, able to, and have gotten together and financed an 
organization that is doing some kind of a job, and I understand they 
are doing a very good job. 

There might be some question as to whether the Government, at 
Government expense, could do any better. But in boxing, the people 
have not voluntarily gotten together to form such an organization. 
None exists, and, because of the smaller operations involved in boxing 
and the much larger number of them, I would assume, definitely as- 
sume, maybe in boxing there may be 500 such people who would have 


to get together, and it is just not possible to get them to voluntarily 
cooperate together. 


Senator Harr. Thank you. 
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Senator Keravuver. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Harr. Yes. 

Senator Kreravver. Is there not another difference also, that horse- 
racing is not as easy to move from one State to another as it is to move 
a boxing match so as to avoid jurisdiction? You have a horserace 
scheduled for a track in Maryland; the track is there; it is expensive; 
the race is advertised far in advance. If you are dissatisfied with 
the State regulation, it is not easy just to pick up the track and take 
it somewhere else, because that brings in all kinds of complications, 
so that there would be more likelihood of complying with State 
law in horseracing, would there not ? 

Mr. Fax. I would think that would be correct, Senator. 

I would also think that one of the prime purposes of boxing regu- 
lation is to protect the boxer and see that he is protected from the 
health standpoint and gets his share of the income, and I assume 
the horses are somewhat disinterested in this aspect of control. 

Senator Harr. If not the fellow at the $2 window. 

a” Faux. No; the public interest exists as well, in horseracing as 
well. 

Senator Harr. My question, Mr. Chairman, should not suggest that 
I have this strongly held opinion that there may be a conflict, but I 
thought it helpful if, for legislative consideration, our record indi- 
cates that we were mindful. 

Senator Keravver. I think it is well that you brought the matter 
out, Senator Hart. 

Mr. Dixon. May I make one comment from memory on that point, 
Senator Hart. 

I believe, in connection with the National Trotters Association, re- 
cently there was completed an antitrust lawsuit which challenged the 
authority of that association, which, under its bylaws and constitution, 
was attempting, you might say, to keep its activities free from taint 
and question. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the judge dismissed that lawsuit 
and, in effect, found what they were doing was reasonable. 

In other words, there you have an evidence of action by a group, 
among themselves, which was still found reasonable, even though they 
had perhaps barred someone from participating at the track. 

As the witness has described here, as to the difficulty of the various 
States in attempting to find some meeting ground, it doesn’t appear | 
that they have been successful, because boxing is where it is today; 
somebody has certainly failed. 

Mr. Fax. I agree with that. 

Senator Kreravuver. Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I share your views, based upon occasional readings of the tran- 
scripts in the hearings I have missed, that the picture presented to the 
committee is a shocking one, and the urgency for some action is cer- 


tainly highlighted by these hearings. I hope that our action is wise 
and sound. 


Senator Keravuver. I think Mr. Chumbris’ question is along the 
same lines as Senator Hart’s. 

Mr. Cuvumprts. Mr. Falk, also without my taking any position, I 
would like to have your expert view on this point, and I have to preface 
it with a little bit of background. For example, since 1949, there has 
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been a bill pending in the Congress of the United States to do some- 
thing about runaway fathers. The father leaves one State and goes 
into another State to avoid payment of alimony or maintenance and 
support of the children. It has become a very great social problem and 
a great problem of public funds, because someone has to take care of 
that family. Nothing has been done in Congress since 1949 on that 
particular statute. 

In the meantime, realizing that it is a serious problem, 47 out of 
the 48 States have worked out a reciprocity arrangement between 
them so that if a father leaves the State of Kentucky and goes into 
the State of Kansas, the State officials have worked out a reciprocity 
whereby they can make it much easier for the mother and the children 
to get payments from the father. 

My question comes to this: You have testified that Federal legisla- 
tion is needed. But, let’s say, for some reason, we can’t get this 
legislation through, just like we have not been able to do with the 
runaway father bill. What can the States do to either pass a model 
bill for all of the 48 States or to work out reciprocity among the 
States where boxing prevails? 

Mr. Faux. Well, it is my opinion that if the States wished to do 
so, they could enter into interstate compacts that would largely cover 
the situation. 

But the vast distinction between the bill you are talking about and 
boxing is that basically, as far as boxing is concerned, the States are 
in competition with each other, and many States have flatly an- 
nounced that they will not cooperate with other States. 

We in California have suspended people or refused to license people 
that we considered to be hoodlum-connected. And the other States 
have completely ignored our suspensions and have gone ahead and 
approved and licensed these other people anyhow. 

They are not going to enter into an interstate compact with 
California. 

Mr. Cuumprts. In the cases that I am referring to, they are not 
interstate compacts. There is just reciprocity, which is a different 
type of a statute, a working agreement between these various States, 
and you feel—that is what we want for the record—in other words, it 
is your opinion that it would be almost impossible, then, to get the 
State legislatures to approve reciprocity between them ? 

For example, if an unlicensed manager, in order to avoid strict 
adherence to the California or New York or Pennsylvania law, would 
take his fight into the State of Oregon, as you noted earlier, to avoid 
any difficulties with those State laws—— 

Mr. Faux. I would say that there is no—— 

Mr. Cuumepris (continuing). Therefore, Oregon would not co- 
operate in a situation like that ? 

‘ Mr. Fax (continuing). There is no hope of reciprocity on that 
asis. 

Right now, I have given the example of Archie Moore being de- 
nounced by the National Boxing Association. If there was any 
strength in unity, if there was any reciprocity, all of the States, that 
being the majority wish, would honor that and Archie Moore would 
not be considered the champion. 
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There would be another bout of some kind that would determine 
a new champion. 

But I guarantee you that there are many States that are not going 
to reciprocate, and they would be very willing to accept an Archie 
Moore light heavyweight championship, in defiance of the rules of 
good sense as far as reciprocity is concerned. 

They just won’t do it. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Of course, that same difficulty prevails in this run- 
away father situation. At first, the State legislatures were very 
reluctant to pass reciprocity laws to correct that situation. But it 
has turned out now that I think at the last reading 47 of 48 States— 
I don’t know what Hawaii and Alaska have done since that time— 
were for it. : 

Senator Krravuver. You rather think it is hopeless ever getting uni- 
fied and joint State action to clean up this situation ? 

Mr. Faux. I am absolutely satisfied, as I said earlier, this hoodlum 
problem has been well known and recognized for all these years, and 
not one slight thing has caused the slightest deterrent. 

So the States just won't work together on the subject. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Bonomi, you have a question ? 

Mr. Bonomi. Yes. 

Along that line, Mr. Falk, in pointing out the distinctions between 
the different sports, isn’t this true, sir: that boxing has had the longest 
uninterrupted tradition of hooligan and racketeer control of any 
professional sport; and that hoodlum control has not been checked 
by any voluntary agency, any governmental agency or any body of 
any nature up until this time? 

Mr. Faux. That is self-evident; yes. 

In other sports like baseball, they had their scandal and they volun- 
tarily got together and correct it. The same type of scandal has been 
occurring in boxing repeatedly over and over and over again. 

Nothing ever happens to correct it. 

Mr. Bonomi. It has just met apathy and frustration ? 

Mr. Fatx. Well, I would say ineffectiveness, in any event. 

Senator Keravuver. Anything else, Mr. Bonomi? 

Mr. Bonomt. No. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Kittrie, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Krrrrie. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Falk, we know that you receive no com- 
pensation for your work and I think it is remarkable that you take 
so much interest in sports and give of your time to try to help make 
it cleaner. You have made an excellent presentation here. You have 
been most helpful to the committee and we want to thank you very 
much for coming all the way from California to be with us, and for 
your contribution to our committee work here. 

We want to thank you, also, for letting us have Bob Turley of your 
commission on a loan basis to help us. He has been very helpful. He 
is an outstanding young man. 

Mr. Fatx. Thank you, Senator. 

And on our behalf we wish to be reciprocal and say we not only 
appreciate all the courtesies extended by the committee and the edu- 

cation you have been giving to our boy, Bob, whom we will be anxious 
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to get back, but we also feel that the salvation for the sport and 
our salvation rests in the work of this committee. 

We are anxious to do everything we possibly can to cooperate and 
go along and we are very hopeful that your work particularly, 
Senator, will result in revival of boxing. 

Senator Kerauver. This is a good example of the reciprocity that 
Mr. Chumbris was talking about. 

Mr. Cuumpris. If we could get the States to do the same, it might 
solve some of the problems. 

Senator Kerauver. This morning Mr. Klein said he was going to 
write his two Senators about helping us with some legislation. If 
you are influential with yours—— 

Mr. Fatx. It won’t do any harm to try. 

Senator Kerauver. We thank you very much, Mr. Falk. 

Mr. Fatx. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. This concludes this series of hearings. I think 
they have been successful; I hope so. I hope they will give the coun- 
try and the people in the boxing profession and the Congress a clear 
picture of the problem, which will— 

(1) Enable us to consider some worthwhile measures in Con- 
gress; and, 

(2) Will enlighten the public to what is going on so that the 
spotlight of public opinion may have its cleansing effect. 

We will have another set of hearings in January which will be, 
I take it, our concluding ones. The main witnesses will be people 
in the boxing profession themselves who may have some ideas as 
to what can be done, as to legislative proposals which may be filed 
by that time. 

We have as unfinished business Mr. Barone, in Allentown, who is 
under subpena. His doctors have advised us that he is undergoing 
shock treatment. If his physical situation is such, we expect to 
have Mr. Barone before us before we get through. 

I am going to read a summary which I have had prepared and 
I will be willing to answer any questions the press may have afterward. 

I am very grateful to Senator Hart for conducting the opening 
series of hearings in the boxing field on June 14 and 15 during my 
necessary absence. I am also grateful to Senator Dirksen, who has 
eaendall every session of these hearings, for the interest he has shown 
in this problem. The interest of Senator Dirksen, Senator Hart, 
and the other members of the subcommittee will certainly be a help 
in enabling us to consider proper legislative proposals. 

As I pointed out in my opening statement of June 14, which was 
read in my absence, the Supreme Court in its decision of January 31, 
1955, held: 


* * * that the promotion of championship boxing contests on a multi-State 
basis and the sale of rights to televise, broadcast, and film such matches for 
interstate transmission constituted trade and commerce among the several 
States within the meaning of the Sherman Act * * *. 

In this second series of hearings, which began December 5, the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee has been seeking to 
determine whether the professional boxing industry is being operated 
as a competitive undertaking, free from monopolistic control or 
undue restraints. The witnesses heard and the evidence presented 
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during this series of hearings strongly indicate that underworld fig- 
ures and racketeers exercise influence and control over licensed pro- 
moters, managers, matchmakers, and boxers, and certainly have had 
the effect of excluding competition and maintaining monopoly control 
over most of the boxing contests. 

It is clear that the International Boxing Club controlled practically 
all of the staging of championship matches and televised bouts during 
the past decade. The International Boxing Club was a joint venture 
of James D. Norris and Arthur Wirtz, both of Chicago. Mr. Norris’ 
own testimony before the subcommittee indicates that he sought and 
made use of Frankie Carbo, a well-known racketeer, and other un- 
savory elements to dominate the professional sport. Although there 
is some question whether this alliance was one of necessity or free 
choice, the fact is that it existed and served to corrupt the sport of 
boxing. Although Carbo is now confined behind prison bars, it is 
also evident from the testimony that his influence with promoters, 
managers, and matchmakers continues today. This fact is evidenced 
by the testimony with respect to Frank “Blinky” Palermo, a well- 
known underworld figure from Philadelphia. This is of significance 
with respect to the case of “Sonny” Liston, the No. 1 heavyweight 
contender, whose talents and fighting ability are being exploited by 
as vicious a group of racketeers as ever appeared on the boxing scene, 
or any other scene—Palermo and John Vitale, a well-known racketeer 
from St. Louis, Mo., and there is evidence linking Carbo with this 
group. 

Just how far criminal influence has penetrated into professional 
boxing was made indelibly clear in connection with Carmen Basilio. 
Sworn testimony clearly disclosed that one “Gabe” Genovese was 
paid substantial sums of money by both of Basilio’s comanagers as 
well as by the promoter of a fight between Basilio and Johnny Saxton. 
It is apparent that the payments of these sums of money were neces- 
sary in order to make this match. 

Ike Williams, the former world’s lightweight champion, testified 
that during his career he was boycotted by the so-called International 
Managers Guild, and he could not obtain fights until he secured the 
services of “Blinky” Palermo. He testified that after engaging 
Palermo as his manager, he was successful in obtaining fights and 
made a total of over $1 million in purses. Parenthetically, it is rather 
pitiful to see that he is now working for $96 every 2 weeks. He stated 
that two of his purses, amounting to some $65,000, were retained by 
Palermo and that he has never received 1 cent of this sum. Some- 
thing is radically wrong in boxing when such a condition can exist. 
Also, Williams testified that he had by agreement “carried” certain 
unnamed boxers in fights. This is a serious matter because it is pub- 
licly known that large sums of money are bet on major fights on the 
proposition that fighters, such as Williams, will knock out or dispose 
of their opponents by a certain round. Just as “Jake” LaMotta told 
of bribe offers during his appearance in June before the subcommittee, 
Williams stated that substantial bribe offers had been transmitted to 
him through his manager, “Blinky” Palermo. 

I am satisfied that other members of the subcommittee are in agree- 
ment with me that some legislation must be passed in order to remove 
monopolistic influences in professional boxing and restore the integ- 
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rity of the sport itself. Speaking individually, I think that such 
action should be taken as quickly as possible. Unless this is done, as 
testified by witnesses during the hearings, the sport might very well 
pass from the American scene. Racketeers and hoodlums who infest 
professional boxing throughout the Nation must be eliminated. Many 
of the problems in this field have arisen because of State enforcement, 
including lack of uniform licensing requirements and standards among 
the States and the ease with which a manager and boxer who are 
barred in one jurisdiction can move across State lines to a more lenient 
locale. 

To remedy the situation, certain legislative proposals immediately 
come to mind : 

(1) The establishment of a temporary Federal boxing commission 
with authority to license all participants in interstate boxing matches. 
I emphasize the word “all” because testimony at these hearings indi- 
cates that persons in the television industry, particularly in closed- 
circuit TV, are presently not required to meet any standards, although 
they are actively engaged in the promotion of boxing matches. 

I do not envisage a permanent Federal body of this nature. Rather, 
I will urge that its hfe be confined to 3 years unless dire necessity 
proves the need for its continuance. 

It would be hoped that after 3 years boxing would be on a healthier 
basis, the hoodlum element would be eliminated, and State commis- 
sions would be in a better position to resume control within their 
jurisdictions. 

I also want to point out that it is not intended to preempt or super- 
sede the jurisdiction of the various States, but to be of assistance to 
them, with all intrastate matters being left to them, and all the matters 
of additional licensing that they may require: health, safety, medical 
examinations, and things of that kind. I believe that the major costs 
of operating this commission should be borne by the boxing industry 
rather than the general public. This has been done before and quite 
a number of industries have been regulated where they pay their own 
way. Accordingly, I will propose that all licenses and promotions 
be taxed for this purpose. 

(2) The provision that any person or corporation who participates 
in an interstate match without first securing a Federal license will be 
subject to criminal penalties. 

_ (8) A provision making it a crime to participate in a bribe offer 
in any interstate boxing match. 

Senator Alexander Wiley of the subcommittee has already sub- 
mitted a bill, S. 3690, intended to prohibit racketeers from securing 
licenses in interstate bouts. While this bill covers only a limited 
field, the subcommittee will certainly give it and similar proposals 
full consideration. 

I have been most impressed with the manner and form with which 
the staff prepared for, and presented evidence in, these hearings. 
Based on experience as chairman of the Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee of 1950, I know how difficult it is to ferret out evidence of the 
nature that has been heard at these hearings. I thought that many of 
our crime investigation hearings were splendidly prepared by the staff 
under the leadership of Rudolph Halley, who was our chief counsel. 
I want to say to Mr. Bonomi and to the others here that I have never 
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presided over a hearing of this kind which has been more meticulously 
prepared, with every point covered, or better presented by the counsel, 
Mr. Bonomi, and others who have | participated. 

The committee was indeed fortune in obtaining the services of John 
Bonomi to head up this undertaking. His presentation has been 
orderly, clear, and fair. Also, the assistance rendered by George 
Clifford, who took the lead before Mr. Bonomi came, Thomas Wil- 
hams, Robert Turley, and James McShane, and others, has been out- 
standing. 

I want to thank and compliment Louis Windisch whom we secured 
on loan from the General Accounting Office for the subcommittee’s 
staff. He analyzed the books of the IBC and other financial records, 
I want to thank the police officers of New York, St. Louis, and other 
cities for their cooperation with us. Many of them have been here to 
testify. 

ref we want to thank Mr. Hogan, the New York County district 


attorney, for his cooperation, and Mr. Kennedy, the chief of police of | 


New York. 

The subcommittee has heard from two expert witnesses. We cer- 
tainly appreciate the appearance of Al Klein, and we want to thank 
Mr. Harry Falk very much for coming from California to be here, 
Their testimony has been most beneficial. As I said before, when the 
legislation is introduced at the next Congress early in the session, we 
do expect to have other leaders in the boxing field who will be invited 
to appear before the subcommittee to present their views and com- 
ments on the proposals for legislation. 

Do any of you gentlemen of the press have any questions you wish 
to ask ¢ 

Senator Hart, do you have something to say at this time? 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have compli- 
mented everybody but yourself, and maybe I can preempt that right. 

Literally, the hearings stem from your determination of many 
months ago that the subcommittee should move on this. We have 
moved and I think you have described well the effectiveness with 
which the job has been done. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Senator Hart. 

We will stand in recess, subject to the further call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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EXHIBITS AND APPENDIX 


ExHIsiIT 1 
[S. 3690, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend title 18, United States Code, to prohibit reerenerins incident to the 
arrangement or conduct of professional boxing contests, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 95 of title 18 of the United 


States Code (entitled “Racketeering”) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“8 1952. Racketeering in professional boxing 


“(a) Whoever, being a person who has been convicted of any racketeering 
offense or who has served any part of any sentence imposed upon him for con- 
viction of any such offense, within ten years after the date of his conviction 
for that offense or the date of the termination of his imprisonment under any 
such sentence, whichever is later, knowingly engages, attempts to engage, or 
offers to engage in business as a manager, promoter, or matchmaker incident 
to the arrangement or conduct, or any proposal or attempt to conduct or arrange 
for the conduct, of any professional boxing contest in or affecting commerce 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than twenty years, 
or both. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) an individual shall be deemed to have been convicted from the date 
of his conviction by the judgment of a trial court, or the date on which 
that Judgment was sustained on appeal, whichever is the later event, without 
regard to the occurrence of that event before or after the date of enactment 
of this section; but 

“(2) the conviction of a person for any offense shall be disregarded if 
within a period of ten years after such conviction that person has been 
duly pardoned for that offense by competent executive authority with full 
restoration of his rights of citizenship. 

“(c) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘professional boxing contest’ means any boxing contest 
between contestants who receive or who by contract or agreement are 
entitled to receive compensation for their services, if any fee or charge is 
made for the admission of spectators to witness that contest; 

“(2) the term ‘professional boxer’ means any person who engages in or 
undertakes to engage in any professional boxing contest as a contestant for 
monetary or other compensation ; 

“(3) the term ‘manager’ means any person who (A) by contract, agree- 
ment, or other arrangement undertakes or has undertaken to represent in 
any way the interest of any professional boxer in procuring, or with respect 
to the arrangement or conduct of, any professional boxing contest in which 
such boxer is to participate as a contestant, and (B) is entitled under that 
contract, agreement, or arrangement to receive monetary or other compen- 
sation for his services, without regard to the source of such compensation ; 

“(4) the term ‘promoter’ means any person who undertakes, offers to 
undertake, or has undertaken to arrange, attempt to arrange, or to par- 
ticipate in arranging or attempting to arrange, on his own account or on 
behalf of any other individual, partnership, corporation, or association, for 
the conduct of any professional boxing contest in exchange for monetary or 
other compensation from any source; 

“(5) the term ‘matchmaker’ means any person who undertakes, offers to 
undertake, or attempts to undertake, on behalf of any professional boxer, 
manager, or promoter, to render any service incident to the arrangement of, 
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or any attempt to arrange for, the conduct of any professional boxing contest 
in exchange for monetary or other compensation from any source; 

“(6) the term ‘racketeering offense’ means any criminal offense under the 
law of the United States or of any State an essential element of which is 
the commission, or an attempt, conspiracy, or threat to commit, murder, 
assault with intent to kill, assault which inflicts grievous bodily injury, 
gambling, bribery, robbery, or extortion; and 

“(7) the terms ‘robbery’, ‘extortion’, and ‘commerce’ shall have the same 
meaning as when used in section 1951.” 

(b) the chapter analysis of chapter 95 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new item: 

“1952. Racketeering in professional boxing.” 
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EXHIBIT 2 






DECISION OF U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF N.Y. 


IN U.S. V. 


UNITED STATES of America, 
Plaintiff, 
Vv. : 

INTERNATIONAL BOXING CLUB OF 
NEW YORK, Inc., a corporation of 
New York; International Boxing Club, 
a corporation of Illinois; Madison 
Square Garden Corporation, a corpora- 
tion of New York; James D. Norris; 

and Arthur M. Wirtz, Defendants. 


United States District Court 
S. D. New York. 


March 8, 1957. 


Civil anti-trust suit by the United 
States under the Sherman Act to pre- 
vent and restrain violations by the de- 
fendant of certain sections of such act. 
The District Court, Ryan, J., held, inter 
alia, that evidence established that de- 
fendants combined and conspired to ac- 
quire and secure, and did in fact ac- 
quire and secure unto themselves, power 
to exclude others from promotion of, ex- 
hibition of, or sale of television, radio 
and motion picture rights to profes- 
sional championship boxing contests, and 
that the contracts, agreements and un- 
derstandings of and between defend- 
ants with respect to promotion, exhibi- 
tion or sale of television, radio and mo 
tion picture rights to championship box- 
ing contests unreasonably restrained 
trade or commerce. 


Decree for plaintiff. 


1. Monopolies €=24(12) 

Where government charged defend- 
ants with having violated provisions of 
Sherman Act, it had burden of estab- 
lishing monopolization of the “relevant 
market” as well as the elements of the 
offenses set forth in the act, and to sus- 
tain its charge that defendants con- 
spired to monopolize, government had to 
prove defendants had a specific intent to 
monopolize; and to establish conspiracy 
charged was successfully consummated, 
that the defendant did in fact monopo- 
lize the “relevant market” and that they 
were able as a group to exclude actual or 


IBC 





ET AL, 


potential competition from the field. 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, §§ 1, 2 as 
amended 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 2. 


2. Monopolies €=12(6) 

It does not lie within jurisdiction of 
District Court to interfere with or at- 
tempt to modify or dictate conditions 
under which those engaged in profes- 
sional boxing business shall operate on 
a local basis, but court’s sole concern is 
to inquire into such activities only in 
so far as they affect interstate trade 
and commerce which has grown up and 
become an integral part of those activi- 
ties, and to that extent court’s juris- 
diction is limited, and by such limitation 
its inquiry is bound. 


3. Monopolies ©=12(6) 

Trade and commerce involved in 
anti-trust suit to prevent and restrain 
violations by defendants of Sherman 
Act was the promoting and holding of 
professional championship boxing con- 
test and all of the commercial activities 
which constitute an important and in- 
tegral part of a successful and complete 
operation of such business, including 
staging of such contest in a suitable 
arena or stadium, sale of tickets of ad- 
mission, sale of rights to broadcast and 
telecast and to make and distribute mo- 
tion pictures. Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
§§ 1, 2 as amended 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 2. 


4. Monopolies ©-12(6) 

Exhibition of professional champi- 
onship boxing contests and sale of tele- 
vision, radio or motion picture rights to 
such boxing contests constitutes a mar- 
ket separate and distinct from the sale 
of such rights with respect to noncham- 
pionship boxing contests and other forms 
of public entertainment, for purposes of 
testing violations of sections 1 and 2 of 
the Sherman Act. Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, §§ 1, 2 as amended 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 
2. 


5. Monopolies <>24(13) 
In civil anti-trust suit by the United 
States under the Sherman Act to prevent 
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and restrain violations by the defendant 
of certain sections of such act, evidence 
established that defendants combined 
and conspired to acquire and secure, and 
did in fact acquire and secure, unto 
themselves, power to exclude others from 
promotion of, exhibition of, or sale of 
television, radio and motion picture 
rights to professional championship box- 
ing contests, and that the contracts, 
agreements and understandings of and 
between defendants with respect to pro- 
motion, exhibition or sale of television, 
radio and motion picture rights to 
championship boxing contests unreason- 
ably restrained trade or commerce. 


6. Monopolies ©=12(6) 

Promotion of championship boxing 
contest, including promotion and exhibi- 
tion of and sale of radio, television and 
motion picture rights in such contest, 
constitutes a distinct, unique and “rel- 
evant market”, for Sherman Act consid- 
eration, in view of such contést’s non- 
exchangeability with nonchampionship 
boxing contests, both as financial propo- 
sition and as entertainment media. 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, §§ 1, 2 as 
amended 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 2. 

See publication Words and Phrases, 

for other judicial constructions and defi- 
nitions of “Relevant Market”. 


7. Commerce (16 

Where promotion of professional 
championship boxing contests was had by 
defendants on a multi-state basis, and 
such promotion was coupled with the 
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sale of rights to televise, broadcast and 
film the contest for interstate transmis- 
sion, such activity constituted “trade or 
commerce among the several states” 
within meaning of the Sherman Act. 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, §§ 1, 2 as 
amended 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 2. 
See publication Words and Phrases, 
for other judicial constructions and defi- 


nitions of “Trade or Commerce Among 
the Several States”. 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Atty. Gen. 
Victor R. Hansen, Asst. Atty. Gen., Vic- 
tor H. Kramer, New York City, Richard 
B. O’Donnell, John D. Swartz, William 
J. Elkins, Lawrence Gochberg, Frank D. 
Curtis, Edward F. Corcoran, Attys. 
Dept. of Justice, New York City, for the 
United States. 


Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, New 
York City, for defendants Madison 
Square Garden Corp. and International 
Boxing Club of New York, Inc., Whit- 
ney North Seymour, Benjamin C. Milner, 
III, Armand F. Macmanus, Newell G. 
Alford, Jr., New York City, of counsel. 

Reid & Priest, New York City, Pea- 
body, Westbrook, Watson & Stephenson, 
Chicago, Ill., for defendants Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, Inc., James D. Nor- 
ris and Arthur M. Wirtz, Charles H. 
Watson, Ralph M. McDermid, New York 
City, of counsel. 
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OUTLINE OF OPINION 
1. Tne Issues PRESENTED. 


2. Fiyprxes oF Fact. 
I. Description of Defendants and Others. 
II. Professional Boxing. 
III. State and Municipal Regulation of Professional Boxing. 
IV. The Trade and Commerce Involved. 
V. The Interstate Character of This Trade and Commerce. 


VI. The Promotion of Championship Contests—a Separate Part of This Interstate 
Commerce. 


VII. The Sale of Television and Broadcast Rights to Championship Contests—a 
Separate Part of This Interstate Commerce. 


VIII. The Defendants’ Position in the Professional Boxing Business in 1949, 
IX. The Unlawful Combination and Conspiracy. 


a. The defendants combine and conspire. 
b. The Garden joins the combination and conspiracy. 


X. The Conspiracy Afoot. 
a. Elimination of competitors. 
1. Michael S. Jacobs and Twentieth Century Sporting Club, Inc. 
2. Tournament of Champions, Inc., Sporting Events, Inc., and Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
b. Defendants’ control of important stadia and arenas. 
ce. Defendants’ exclusive contracts with contenders for championship, 


XI. The Results of Defendants’ Conspiracy. 


3. Tue Law APPLICABLE TO THE FINDINGS oF Fact. 


4. ConcLusions or Law. 








RYAN, District Judge. 

This civil anti-trust suit was filed on 
March 17, 1952 by the United States un- 
der Section 4 of the Sherman Act, C. 
$47, 26 Stat. 209, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 


A. § 4, to prevent and restrain violations 
by the defendants of Sections 1 and 2 of 
the Act, 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 2. The 
amended complaint alleges, in substance, 
that the defendants combined and con- 
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spired in restraint of, and to monopolize, 
and have monopolized, interstate and for- 
eign commerce in the promotion of pro- 
fessional championship boxing contests, 
including the sale of radio, television and 
motion picture rights thereto. 


Defendants’ motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint for lack of jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, i. e., for lack of inter- 
state commerce and for failure to state 
a claim upon which relief can be granted, 
was granted on February 8, 1954. The 
United States appealed directly to the 
Supreme Court, which reversed the judg- 
ment of dismissal and remanded the 
suit for trial, United States v. Inter- 
national Boxing Club of New York, Inc., 
1955, 348 U.S. 236, 75 S.Ct. 259, 99 L. 
Ed. 290. This determination was a hold- 
ing that accepting the allegations of the 
complaint, a claim was stated entitling 
the Government to some form of relief 
and that “* * * the Government is 
entitled to an opportunity to prove its 
allegations * * *,” 


I note, with gratitude and appreciation, 
that I have had the utmost cooperation 
from counsel both in the pre-trial hear- 
ings and at trial. This expedited the 
presentation of the evidence and shorten- 
ed the trial. 


1, 


THE ISSUES PRESENTED 


The complaint alleges that the defend- 
ants, beginning in 1949, combined and 
conspired in restraint of and to monopo- 
lize interstate trade and foreign com- 
merce in the promotion, exhibition, 
broadcasting, telecasting and motion pic- 
ture production and distribution of pro- 
fessional championship boxing contests 
in the United States. The Government 
contends that the combination and con- 
spiracy resulted in a monopolization, 
and that it consisted of a concert of 
action among the defendants to exclude 
others from the promotion and exhibition 
of and the sale of radio, television and 
motion picture rights in professional 
championship boxing contests in the 
United States. 
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The acts alleged to have been commit- 
ted by the defendants, pursuant to the 
conspiracy and combination, are: (1) 
purchasing of promotional control of cer- 
tain championships, (2) acquiring the 
assets of competitors, (3) acquiring the 
exclusive use of principal stadia and 
arenas, and (4) requiring each of certain 
contenders for a title, as a condition of 
being afforded an opportunity to engage 
in a championship contest, to enter into 
a contract pursuant to which the con- 
tender, if he won the contest and thereby 
became champion, was required to en- 
gage in title bouts only under the pro- 
motion of defendants for a period of 
from three to five years. 


The complaint alleges that defendants 
have promoted, or participated in the 
promotion of, 80% of all championship 
contests presented in the United States 
during the period between January 1, 
1949 and May 15, 1953. 


Specifically, then, the complaint alleges 
that the trade and commerce involved in 
suit is the business of promoting cham- 
p:onship boxing contests on a multi- 
state basis, which includes the staging of 
the boxing contest in a suitable arena, 
the sale of tickets of admission, and the 
negotiations and sale of rights to broad- 
cast, televise and to make and distribute 
motion pictures of such contests. This, 
the Supreme Court has held, “‘constitutes 
‘trade or commerce among the several 
States’ within the meaning of the Sher- 
man Act”, United States v. International 
Boxing Club of New York, Inc., supra, 
348 U.S. at page 240, 75 S.Ct. at page 
261. The complaint further alleges that, 
in addition to monies received from the 
sale of tickets of admission, a substantial 
portion of the total revenue from cham- 
pionship fights comes from the sale of 
rights involving radio, television and mo 
tion pictures. 


The answers deny that defendants 
have unlawfully conspired or combined, 
or that they have, either individually or 
collectively, a monopoly within the mean- 
ing of the Sherman Act. The main 
thrust of the defense lies in the conten- 
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tion that championship boxing contests 
are not independent of and would not 
exist without non-championship contests 
and, therefore, the promotion of cham- 
pionship boxing contests does not consti- 
tute a relevant “market” for purposes of 
testing violations of Sections 1 and 2 of 
the Sherman Act. 

The Government argues that the pro- 
motion and exhibition of, and the sale of 
radio, television and motion picture 
rights in professional championship box- 
ing contests constitute a “market” for 
purposes of determining whether there 
were restraints of trade and monopoly as 
alleged. The defendants urge that the 
relevant market is the entire entertain- 
ment field (or, at the very least, the pro- 
motion of all boxing contests). They 
contend that if the sale of radio, tele- 
vision and motion picture rights with 
respect to championship bouts have mate- 
rial significance, such a finding would 
serve only to establish that the correct 
and relevant market is the entire enter- 
tainment field. 


{1] The Government, charging the 
defendants, as it does, with having vio- 
lated Sections 1 and 2 of the Act, has 
the burden of establishing the relevant 
market as well as the elements of the 
offense as set forth in the Act. Thus, 
to sustain its charge that the defendants 
conspired to monopolize, the Government 
must prove that the defendants had a 
specific intent to monopolize, Swift & Co. 
v. United States, 1905, 196 U.S. 375, 396, 
25 S.Ct. 276, 49 L.Ed. 518; and to estab- 
lish that the conspiracy charged was suc- 
cessfully consummated, that the defend- 
ants did in fact monopolize the relevant 
market, that they were “* * * 
able, as a group, to exclude actual or po- 
tential competition from the field”, 
American Tobacco Co. v. United States, 
1946, 8328 U.S. 781, 809, 66 S.Ct. 1125, 
1139, 90 L.Ed. 1575. 


The basic issues presented for deter- 
mination as they have been framed and 
submitted by the defendants are: 

1. Were the activities of defendants 
in connection with the promotion and ex- 
hibition of championship boxing con- 
150 F.Supp.—26 
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tests interstate trade and commerce with- 
in the meaning of Sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman Act? and 


2. If the defendants’ activities were 
interstate trade and commerce, was Sec- 
tion 1 or Section 2 of the Sherman Act 
violated by them? 


The Government called eight witnesses 
and introduced 268 exhibits; defendants 
called seven witnesses and offered 13 ex- 
hibits. On consideration of all this evi- 
dence, I make the following findings of 
fact. 


2. 
FINDINGS OF FACT 


I. Description of Defendants and Others. 


1. Defendant International Boxing 
Club of New York, Inc. (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as IBC(NY) ), is a New York 
corporation with offices and principal 
place of business in New York, New 
York. It was formed on March 14, 1949. 
From about July 1949 to May 15, 1953, 
the end of the period covered by the 
Amended Complaint (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Complaint), about 80% of its 
voting stock was substantially equally di- 
vided between defendants Wirtz and Nor- 
ris and the defendant Madison Square 
Garden Corporation, while the remaining 
approximate 20% was owned by Joe Lou- 
is or Trustees for his benefit. It has been 
engaged in the psomotion of professional 
boxing contests including professional 
world championship boxing contests. 
During the period July 1949 to the pres- 
ent it has held a license to promote box- 
ing matches in New York issued by the 
New York State Athletic Commission. 
It is found and transacts business in this 
District. 


2. Defendant International Boxing 
Club, Inc., an Illinois corporation (here- 
inafter referred to as IBC(IIll.) ), has 
offices and principal place of business in 
Chicago, Illinois. It was formed on 
March 1, 1949. From about July 1949 to 
May 15, 1953, about 80% of its voting 
stock was substantially equally divided 
between defendants Wirtz and Norris 
and the defendant Madison Square Gar- 
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den Corporation while the remaining ap- 
proximate 20% was owned by Joe Louis 
or Trustees for his benefit. It has been 
engaged in the promotion of professional 
boxing contests including professional 
championship boxing contests. During 
the period July 1949 to the present it has 
held a license to promote boxing con- 
tests in Illinois issued by the [Illinois 
State Athletic Commission. 


3. Defendant Madison Square Gar- 
den Corporation (hereinafter referred to 
as Garden), is a New York corporation 
with offices and principal place of busi- 
ness in New York, New York. It was 
organized to own and operate the arena 
building in New York City known as 
Madison Square Garden which was built 
in 1925-6. Throughout the period cov- 
ered by the Complaint, it has engaged, 
among other things, in the management 
and operation of the Madison Square 
Garden Arena including the promotion 
of various spectacles and contests held 
there. It is the foremost indoor sports 
arena in New York City and is utilized 
for various indoor sports events, includ- 
ing professional boxing contests and oth- 
er events and spectacles. It is found and 
transacts business in this District. 


4. Defendant James D. Norris, a resi- 
dent of Chicago, Illinois, was president 
and a director of IBC(IIll.) and IBC(NY) 
from March 24, 1949 and July 8, 1949, 
respectively, and thereafter throughout 
the period covered by the Complaint and 
since. He has been a director of IBC 
(Mich.) since its incorporation and the 
president of that corporation since Au- 
gust 11, 1949. He has also been the 
president and a director of IBC(Mo.). 
He has been a director of the Garden 
since December 19, 1950, and has been 
its president since June 9, 1955. At all 
times mentioned in the Complaint he had 
a substantial stock interest in the Gar- 
den. § 


5. Defendant Arthur M. Wirtz, a res- 
ident of Chicago, Illinois, was a director 
of IBC(IIl.), of IBC(NY), and of the 
Garden from March 24, 1949, July 8, 
1949, and December 19, 1950, respective- 
ly, and thereafter throughout the period 
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covered by the Complaint and since. He 
has been a director of IBC(Mich.) since 
its incorporation; he has also been a 
director of IBC(Mo.) since September 
26, 1950, and vice-president and secre- 
tary since January 12, 1950. At all 
times mentioned in the Complaint he had 
a substantial stock interest in the Gar- 
den. 


6. The International Boxing Club, 
Inc., a Michigan corporation (herein- 
after referred to as IBC(Mich.) ), was 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Michigan on July 12, 1949 to promote 
professional boxing matches in Michi- 
gan. It was a wholly owned subsidiary 
of IBC(IIll.) until December 28, 1950, 
and thereafter throughout the period coy- 
ered by the Complaint, it was jointly 
controlled by the defendants Wirtz and 
Norris. 


7. The International Boxing Club, 
Inc., a Missouri corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as IBC(Mo.) ), was organized 
under the laws of the State of Mis 
souri. From October 23, 1950 and there 
after throughout the period covered by 
the Complaint, it was jointly controlled 
by defendants Wirtz and Norris. 


8. The defendants Norris and Wirtz 
participated in the direction and man- 
agement of the defendants IBC(NY), 
IBC(Ill.), IBC(Mich.), IBC(Mo.) and, 
since December 19, 1950 of the defend- 
ant Garden, and particularly in those 
affairs, policies, and acts of the said cor- 
porations described more fully in these 
Findings of Facts. Each of the individ- 
ual defendants has authorized, ordered, 


or done some or all of the acts herein- | 


after described. 


II. Professional Boxing. 

9. Professional boxing is a legalized 
sport which has become a business and 
which is conducted as a form of public 
entertainment. All who engage in it 
either as boxer participants, managers 
or promoters are motivated to some ex 
tent by the desire of profit or monetary 
gain. It consists of a contest between 
two individuals each of whom uses his 
fists, bandaged, taped and encased it 
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padded gloves, to attack his adversary 
with blows above the waist line and to 


ward off his adversary’s blows. The 
winner is the boxer who either renders 
his adversary unable to continue, or fail- 
ing that, receives the decision of the of- 
ficial judges at the end of the contest. 
A boxer may also win by the disqualifi- 
cation or default of his adversary. 


10. The contest takes place on a 
square, covered, platform, enclosed by 
ropes, located in an arena to which mem- 
bers of the public are admitted upon pre- 
senting tickets of admission, which may 
be purchased at the gate. 


11. The contestants are matched ac- 
cording to weight classes. There are 
eight recognized weight classes: fly- 
weight (to 112 lbs.); bantamweight (to 
118 lbs.); featherweight (to 126 Ibs.); 
lightweight (to 135 Ibs.); welterweight 
(to 147 lbs.); middleweight (to 160 
Ibs.); light heavyweight (to 175 Ibs.) ; 
and heavyweight (over 175 lbs.). In 
the United States the two lightest class- 
es have little practical importance. No 
flyweight championship bout has been 
held in the United States since 1935, and 
no bantamweight championship has been 
held in the United States since 1947. 


12. In each weight class there is at 
any one time ordinarily one recognized 
world champion. Recognition as a world 
champion is a lucrative asset to any pro- 
fessional boxer and attaining the world 
championship is generally sought by all 
professional boxers in the division in 
which they compete. It places the in- 
dividual so recognized in a position to ob- 
tain more for his services than those 
who have not been so recognized. Con- 


tests in which these champions partici-. 


pate have greater box-office appeal, 
arouse greater public interest, have 
larger audience participation and bring 
in more revenues from sale of admission 
tickets, or “gate,” and sale of other 
rights to the contest. There are other 
emoluments which come to the recognized 


world champion by way of commercial 


endorsements and advertising programs. 


13. The champion becomes such ei- 
ther by defeating the existing champion 
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in a recognized title contest, or, if the 
champion has retired or his title is de- 
clared vacated, by engaging with one or 
more recognized top contenders in a con- 
test, or series of contests, recognized as 
title, or title elimination contests by au- 
thorities such as the New York State 
Athletic Commission and the National 
Boxing Association (an association of 
the state and municipal boxing commis- 
sioners, hereinafter referred to, from 
time to time, as NBA). Although there 
are sometimes differences of opinion as 
to who is the champion, such differences 
are infrequent. The field of champions 
and potential champions is limited by 
reason of the prowess of the few who 
have gained the public recognition of 
those who are “fans” or followers of 
the contests. It is reasonable to say that, 
at any one time, there are at most only 
six or so professional boxers who can 
defend a world championship title. 


14. A boxing contest is a single bout 
between two boxers. Depending upon 
the circumstances it may be scheduled 
for 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 15 rounds of three 
minutes duration with rest periods of one 
minute between rounds. 


15. A boxing contest is not staged in 
an arena except as part of a program or 
series of boxing contests, known as a 
boxing card. Each boxing card includes 
a main event. The professional cham- 
Pionship boxing contests are generally 
staged with a number of “preliminaries,” 
minor or insignificant contests, usually 
five or six in number. The minor con- 
tests have little or no interest to those 
who attend the championship contests; 
they have no drawing power or box- 
office appeal, and are staged only that 
the main or championship event may be 
orderly presented and allow for the en- 
trance and exit of the spectators with a 
minimum of confusion. 


16. Promoting professional boxing 
contests includes negotiation and execu- 
tion of contracts with the boxers, the 
arranging of details necessary to the ex- 
hibition of the contest, the selling of 
tickets of admission, the staging of the 
contest, and the sale, if any, of radio, 
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television, or motion picture rights to 
such contests. 


III. State and Municipal Regulation 

of Professional Boxing. 

17. Professional boxing is conducted 
in many of the states and localities under 
rules and regulations of governmental 
authorities; in many instances under a 
licensing system by which control and 
supervision is exercised over the boxers 
and their managers, promoting corpora- 
tions, the referees, judges, match-makers, 
time-keepers and those in charge of the 
sales and distribution of admission tick- 
ets. This governmental regulation oft- 
times extends to specific proposed box- 
ing contests and boxing cards. Under 
the laws of New York and Illinois, and 
in certain other states in which profes- 
sional boxing is permitted, a promoter’s 
license may be issued only to a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of that 
State. 

18. In New York the governing au- 
thority is the State Athletic Commission 
which is a Division of the Department 
of State. In Illinois that authority is 
the State Athletic Commission. 


19. In New York the boxers and their 
managers, promoting corporations, the 
referees, judges, match-makers, time- 
keepers, box office employees, ticket tak- 
ers, trainers, and announcers, among 
others, must be licensed by the Commis- 
sion. The proposed boxing card must 
be submitted to the Commission for ap- 
proval by it. From time to time the 
Commission disapproves proposed boxing 
contests. 

20. In New York, the rules and regu- 
lations provide, among other things, for: 
the filing and some of the terms of the 
contracts between boxers and the pro- 
moter, and between boxers and their 
managers; the printing and handling of 
tickets; the actual conduct of the bout; 
the rules governing the functioning of 
officials, including the judges, referee, 
and timekeeper; the manner of scoring 
the contest; the classification of contest- 
ants on a weight basis; and medical 
examinations of the contestants. The 
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rules and regulations in Illinois are sim- 
ilar and apply to the same subjects gen- 
erally. 


21. In New York all judges and ref- 
erees must be assigned by the Commis- 
sion. In any principal or main bout the 
contestants must be paid on a percentage 
basis and the licensed promoting corpo- 
ration, without advance approval of the 
Commission, cannot pay the contestants 
an amount in excess of 50% of the net 
proceeds of the boxing program after the 
State tax and the compensation of the 
ring officials have been deducted. 


22. Licensed promoting corporations 
are not allowed to conduct more than one 
program per week without the special 
permission of the Commission, and no 
such program may be called off or ad- 
journed without the consent of the Com- 
mission. 


[2] 23. It does not lie within our 
jurisdiction, to interfere with or attempt 
to modify or dictate the conditions under 
which those engaged in this professional 
boxing business shall operate on a local 
basis. It is our sole concern to inquire 
into such activities only insofar as they 
affect the interstate trade and commercé 
which has grown up and become an in- 
tegral part of these activities; to that 
extent our jurisdiction is limited and by 
that limitation our inquiry is bound. 


IV. The Trade and Commerce Involved. 


[3] 24. The trade and commerce in- 
volved in this suit is the promoting and 
holding of professional championship 
boxing contests and all the commercial 
activities, which are an important and 
integral part of a successful and com- 
plete operation of such business. This 
includes the staging of such champion- 
ship boxing contests in a suitable arena 
or stadium; the sale of tickets of admis- 
sion; the negotiation and sale of rights 
to broadcast and to telecast through home 
television consumption or closed circuit 
theatre television consumption; and to 
make and distribute motion pictures. 


25. Each of these business phases of 
the professional championship boxing 
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contests provides substantial sources of 
revenue for the promoters and partici- 
pants; not the least of which are the 
payments received from the sale of rights 
involving broadcasts by radio and tele- 
vision and the distribution and exhibi- 
tion of motion pictures of the events. 


26. The efficient promotion of these 
professional boxing contests includes the 
negotiation and execution of contracts 
with the boxers, the arranging of details 
necessary to the exhibition of the con- 
tests, the selling of tickets of admission, 
the staging of the contests, and the sale, 
if any, of radio, television or motion pic- 
ture rights to such contests. 


V. The Interstate Character of This 
Trade and Commerce. 


27. The defendants IBC(NY) and 
IBC(Ill.), in promoting professional 
world championship boxing contests, 
have made frequent use of the mails, 
the telephone, telegrams, cablegrams, 
radiograms, and their officers and agents 
have travelled across state lines and, in 
some cases, to foreign nations, to ne- 
gotiate between themselves, with other 
promoters, and with boxers and mana- 
gers. The defendant IBC(NY), in pro- 
moting championship contests, has sold 
a substantial number of admission tick- 
ets to professional world championship 
contests through the use of the mails to 
customers located in states other than 
those states in which the contests were 
held. A substantial number of people 
who purchased tickets in that manner 
crossed state lines to be present at such 
professional boxing contests. 

28. Likewise, the defendants IBC 
(NY) and IBC(Ill.) have negotiated and 
executed contracts for the sale of rights 
to broadcast and telecast championship 
contests. Such negotiations have in- 
volved the frequent use of the mails, tel- 
ephone and telegrams, and means of per- 
sonal travel across state lines. The pur- 


chasers of such rights have broadcast 
and telecast, or caused to be broadcast 
and telecast, descriptions and views of 
such professional world championship 
boxing contests to private homes located 
throughout the United States and in the 
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case of some radio broadcasts, in foreign 
countries. 


29. The telecasting of championship 
contests is of such significance and im- 
portance that championship contests held 
outside the Eastern time zones are staged 
at unusual times, sometimes as early as 
7 p. m. in order to be seen on television 
in the East at the traditional time of 
10 p. m. 


30. The locality in which a champion- 
ship contest is presented is frequently 
“blacked out,” i. e., the contest is not 
televised in such particular locality. 


31. The defendants IBC(NY) and 
IBC(IIl.), in promoting professional 
world championship boxing contests, 
have, in some instances, negotiated and 
entered into contracts to sell the right 
to telecast professional world champion- 
ship boxing contests, under which the 
contract purchaser agreed to arrange for 
the exhibition of such telecasts in motion 
picture theatres located in various states 
throughout the United States. 


32. The defendants IBC(NY) and 
IBC(Ill.), in promoting _ professional 
world championship boxing contests, 
have, in some instances, negotiated and 
entered into contracts to sell the rights 
for the distribution of motion picture 
films of such contests, under which the 
contract purchaser agreed to arrange for 
the distribution of motion pictures of 
such contests for exhibition in theatres 
located throughout the United States and 
in foreign countries. 


33. The thirty-six championship box- 
ing contests which defendant promoted 
or had an interest in during the period 
June 1, 1949 through May 15, 1953, were 
held in the States of New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, Massachusetts, Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania, Ohio and California. 


34. The defendants, as promoters of 
championship contests, derive substan- 
tially all of their revenue from the sale 
of tickets of admission and from the sale 
of radio, television and motion picture 
rights to such contests, on the occasions 
when such rights are sold. The sase of 
tickets of admission and of the radio, 





television and motion picture rights are 
in the control of the promoter. 

35. The gross gate receipts plus 
monies received from the sale, if any, of 
rights to television, radio and motion pic- 
tures for the 44 professional champion- 
ship boxing contests held in the United 
States during the period June 1, 1949 to 
May 15, 1953, were $8,759,326. Of that 
amount $6,347,594 or 72.4% was attrib- 
utable to ticket sales and $2,411,740 or 
27.6% was attributable to sale of said 
rights. In arriving at this gross re- 
ceipts figure, and in making this com- 
parison, gate receipts before payment of 
federal admission tax figures have been 
used because the price on the tickets in- 
cludes such taxes. 


36. The revenues derived from sales 
of tickets of admission to those 44 con- 
tests varied between $27,166.56 and 
$768,719.32. 

87. The revenue derived from the sale 
of television, radio and motion picture 
rights to those 44 contests varied be- 
tween $4,650 and $386,413.92 in the 29 
bouts in which one or more of these 
rights were sold. 


88. The 36 championship contests 
which the defendants promoted or had an 
interest in during the period June 1, 1949 
through May 15, 1953, produced a total 
revenue of $7,100,944.92, of which $2,- 
391,740.92 was derived through the sale 
of radio, television and motion picture 
rights. 

39. During 1949 four championship 
contests promoted by the defendants, or 
from which defendants received income, 
produced total revenues of $569,859.73, of 
which $59,650.00 or about 10% was at- 
tributed to the sale of radio, television 
and motion picture rights to such con- 
tests. 

40. During 1950 seven championship 
contests promoted by the defendants, or 
from which defendants received income, 
produced total revenues of $856,752.72, 
of which $215,000 or about 25% was de- 
rived from the sale of radio, television 
and motion picture rights. 


41. During 1951 thirteen champion- 
ship contests promoted by the defend- 
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ants, or from which defendants received 
income, produced total revenues of $2,- 
365,536.37, of which $946,531.92 or 40% 
was derived from the sale of radio, tele- 
vision and motion picture rights to such 
contests. 


42. During 1952 nine championship 
contests promoted by defendants, or from 
which defendants received income, pro- 
duced total revenues of $2,398,030.89, of 
which $863,558.00 or about 36% was de- 
rived from the sale of radio, television 
and motion picture rights to such con- 
tests. 


43. The sale of television and radio 
broadcast rights to championship con- 
tests plays an important role in the pro- 
motion and staging of these contests, and 
is a matter of prime business importance. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the rev- 
enue from the sale of home television 
and radio rights to the Maxim-Murphy 
light-heavyweight championship contest, 
promoted by IBC(NY) in the Garden on 
August 22, 1951, was two and a half 
times greater than the revenues from 
the gate receipts after deduction of fed- 
eral admission taxes, and in the Gavilan- 
Graham welterweight championship bout, 
promoted by IBC(NY) at the Garden 
Arena on August 29, 1951, the revenue 
from the sale of home television and 
radio rights produced approximately 
twice as much revenue as the sale of tick- 
ets of admission after deduction of fed- 
eral admission taxes. 


44. The telecasting of championship 
contests is of such significance and mag- 
nitude to the promoter that the presenta- 
tions of such contests in New York City 
have become fewer because of the fact 
that with so many home television re- 
ceivers in the New York metropolitan 
area, that area cannot be blacked out 
without materially reducing the value of 
the television rights to the sponsors. 

45. The business of promoting cham- 
pionship contests is substantially depend- 
ent upon revenue from the sale of radio 
and television rights thereto and that 
fact is responsible, in great measure, for 
the manner in which the business is 
presently conducted. 
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46. The revenue received by defend- 
ants through the sale of motion picture 
rights to six championship contests pre- 
sented between June 16, 1949 and May 
15, 1953 and their participation in the 
filming and distribution as described in 
Finding 33, amounted to $616,560.19. 


47. The income of the defendants 
from such a film usually depends on the 
amount of revenue derived from the dis- 
tribution of the film in theatres located 
throughout the United States and in for- 
eign nations. 


48. The income of the defendants 
from the sale of rights to televise a 
championship contest through closed 
channels to moving picture theatres is 
based on a royalty for each seat in each 
theatre to which the bout may be trans- 
mitted or on the number of tickets sold 
to each such theatre. 


49. A professional championship box- 
er, directly, or through his managers, ne- 
gotiates with promoters on a bout-by- 
bout basis for a percentage of the gate 
receipts, plus a share of the revenue, if 
any, from the sale of radio, television or 
motion picture rights. 

50. The revenues received by such 
boxers from the sale of radio, television 
and motion picture rights to the con- 
tests in which they engage represent a 
substantial part of the revenues received 
by the boxers from such contests. 


VI. The Promotion of Championship 
Contests—a Separate Part of This 
Interstate Commerce. 


51. The gross income from gate re- 
ceipts (less federal admission taxes) and 
from the sale of radio and television 
rights, and the distribution of motion 
pictures from all championship bouts pro- 
moted by the defendants from June 1, 
1949 to March 17, 1952, averaged, as to 
each bout, $154,000. The gross income, 
computed in the same manner, from non- 
championship bouts promoted by defend- 
ants at the Garden Arena, Chicago Stadi- 
um, Yankee Stadium, and the Polo 
Grounds, all important stadia, between 
June 1, 1949 and March 17, 1952, aver- 
aged, as to each bout, $40,000. 
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52. The Charles-Maxim heavyweight 
championship bout held in the Chicago 
Stadium on May 30, 1951 was promoted 
by IBC(IIl.) and radio and home tele- 
vision rights to this bout were sold to 
Pabst Brewing Company for $100,000. 
However, similar rights to a non-cham- 
pionship heavyweight bout between these 
same contestants held about seven 
months later on December 12, 1951 were 
purchased by Pabst from defendant IBC 
(Ill.) for less than half of that price, i. e., 
for $35,000 in addition to a payment 
made on a series contract of about $10,- 
000, or a total of $45,000. 


53. The Nielsen Average Audience 
rating is a percentage which purports to 
show the number of residential televi- 
sion sets that were tuned in to the pro- 
gram expressed as a percentage of the 
total residential television sets, whether 
turned off or on, which were in areas into 
which the program was telecast. 


54. The average “Nielsen Share of 
the Audience ratings” (which are gener- 
ally accepted by sponsors of television 
programs as accurate) for the non-cham- 
Ppionship contests presented beginning 
September 27, 1950 through May 15, 
1953 by IBC(NY), IBC(IIl.), or by any 
promoter in connection with either of 
the IBCs and on which a “Nielsen” rat- 
ing was made, is 57.7%, while the same 
average for championship contests pre- 
sented during the same period is 74.9%. 


55. The preceding Finding and the 
other “Nielsen” average ratings reflect 
that several millions more television 
viewers watch championship contests 
than watch major non-championship con- 
tests. 


56. The televising of championship 
boxing contests has a particular demand 
and peculiar qualities in contradistinc- 
tion to the televising of non-champion- 
ship boxing contests. 


57. The defendants recognized the 
special attractiveness and peculiar quali- 
ties incident to the promotion of cham- 
pionship contests, and in the agreement 
between Wirtz-Norris and the Garden to 
promote boxing contests jointly, they 
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specifically allocated the promotion of 
championship contests between them. 


58. The defendants expressly limited 
their contingent, exclusive contracts with 
contenders for championships to cham- 
pionship contests, making it clear that 
they were not interested in obtaining ex- 
clusive rights to the promotion of non- 
championship bouts. 


59. The intent of the defendants to 
confine such exclusive agreements to only 
championship contests was made clear 
by IBC(NY) reassuring Gavilan that his 
exclusive agreement was to become oper- 
ative only if he won his contest with the 
then champion and thereby became cham- 
pion himself and that the contract there- 
after would not relate to any boxing con- 
test other than championship contests. 


60. Sponsors of televised boxing con- 
tests recognize that the televising of a 
championship contest has a unique ad- 
vertising value for a sponsor in contra- 
distinction to the televising of a non- 
championship contest. 


61. A particular and special demand 
exists among radio broadcasting and tele- 
casting companies for the rights to 
broadcast and telecast championship con- 
tests in contradistinction to similar 
rights to non-championship contests. 


62. <A particular and special demand 
exists among moving picture companies 
for the rights to make and distribute 
films of championship contests in contra- 
distinction to similar rights to non- 
championship contests. 


63. Although during the period June 
1, 1949 through May 15, 1953 one or more 
of the defendants sold motion picture 
rights to 6 of the 44 championship con- 
tests presented, for amounts varying be- 
tween $500.00 and $272,892.42 and for 
a total of $616,560.19, during the same 
period no full-length motion picture 
rights were sold to a non-championship 
contest. 


64. A particular and special demand 
exists among promoters for champion- 
ship contests in contradistinction to non- 
championship contests. 


65. A substantial number of persons 
purchase tickets of admissions to attend 
professional championship contests who 
do not do so to attend non-championship 
contests. 


66. A particular and special demand 
exists among spectators for champion- 
ship contests in contradistinction to non- 
championship contests. Spectators pay 
substantially more for tickets of admis- 
sions to professional championship box- 
ing contests than they pay for tickets to 
non-championship contests. 


67. A separate, identifiable market 
exists for professional world champion- 
ship boxing contests among boxers, spec- 
tators, sponsors of radio and television 
programs, owners of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting stations, moving picture 
companies, and promoters of profession- 
al boxing contests. 


68. Professional boxing contests are 
staged or presented in arenas or stadi- 
ums. 

69. A large variety of events can be 
and are staged, presented or held in 
arenas, where professional boxing con- 
tests are presented. 

70. Ina typical year there are about 
2,000 professional boxing shows present- 
ed in arenas in the United States, of 
which approximately 9 to 13 are profes- 
sional championship boxing contests. 

71. There is a number of arenas in 
the United States where sporting events 
including boxing contests are presented 
in which none of the defendants has an 
interest. 


[4] 72. The exhibition of profes- 
sional championship boxing contests does 
constitute a market separate and distinct 
from the exhibition of professional box- 
ing contests, sporting events, and other 
forms of public shows, spectacles and 
entertainment. 


VII. The Sale of Television and Broadcast 
Rights to Championship Contests Is 4 
Separate Part of This Interstate 
Commerce. 

73. The fact that a professional box- 
ing contest is a show staged for public 
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entertainment presents those who have 
an immediate financial interest in the 
contest, including the boxers, their man- 
agers, and the promoter, with the op- 
portunity, if purchasers are available, to 
sell the right to come upon the premises, 
with the necessary equipment, and pick- 
up or describe the contest for ultimate 
transmission to the public through vari- 
ous media of communication. 

74. The most commonly sold rights 
during the period June 1, 1949 through 
May 15, 1953 and since, were television 
rights. Radio rights have been sold with 
television rights on a number of occa- 
sions. Theatre television rights and mo- 
tion picture rights have also been sold. 

75. The right to pick-up through 
cameras and telecast electronic reproduc- 
tions of professional boxing contests, 
when sold, is sold to sponsors, or to ad- 
vertising agencies for the account of 
their clients, who are sponsors, or to tele- 
casting corporations for a resale to spon- 
sors. 

76. The sponsor is a commercial or- 
ganization which uses advertising media 
to strengthen and increase public aware- 
ness and acceptance of its product or 
services. 


77. Sponsors who have used the tele- 
casting of boxing contests for advertis- 
ing have, at the same time, used other 
advertising media. There is a large 
variety of shows and events available for 
television advertising sponsorship. Var- 
ious sponsors choose various types of 
television programs as the most satis- 
factory competitive instrument to in- 
terest the public. 

78. The general market that the spon- 
sor seeks to reach is the television view- 
er who is free to watch its program and 
other programs which are being telecast 
at the same time. 

79. There is a separate audience for 
championship contests as distinguished 
from the sports audience that is interest- 
ed in viewing non-championship contests 
and other sporting events regularly or 
from time to time. 

80. It is desirable for successful tel- 
evision advertising that the sponsor es- 
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tablish in the television user a continu- 
ity of viewing habit, if at all possible. 
81. Continuity of viewing habit is 
established by making the viewing public 
aware that if it turns to a particular tele- 
vision channel at a particular time each 
week, it will see a television show of a 
kind and type which it will prefer to oth- 
er programs available at the same time, 


82. The sponsors who have pur- 
chased the television rights to the regu- 
lar Friday night series of boxing con- 
tests of IBC(NY) and the regular 
Wednesday night series of boxing con- 
tests of IBC(IIll.), have purchased their 
telecasting time on a 52 week a year 
basis. 

83. With infrequent exceptions, 
weekly boxing contest television shows 
have non-championship bouts as the 
main event. All championship boxing 
contests held in a given year if broadcast 
alone would not provide continuity to a 
television advertising program. 


84. The sponsor of a boxing contest 
television show program has great in- 
terest in sponsoring the televising of a 
world championship boxing contest but 
endeavors to have such contest brought 
within its regular weekly series of box- 
ing shows. 

85. The purpose of including cham- 
Pionship boxing contests among those 
shown on a regular television series is 
to bolster the viewing audience, by pre- 
senting to the public a special show which 
appeals to an additional separate audi- 
ence in the hope that it will attract the 
attention of that separate group to the 
other programs regularly broadcast. 

86. The sale of television, radio, or 
motion picture rights to professional 
championship boxing contests does con- 
stitute a market separate and distinct 
from the sale of such rights with respect 
to boxing contests and other forms of 
public entertainment. 


VIII. The Defendants’ Position in the 
Professional Boxing Business 
in 1949. 
87. Madison Square Garden is the 
foremost sports arena in New York City 
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and is the best known arena of its kind 
in the United States, if not the world. 
It was built in 1925 and succeeded to the 
name and tradition of old Madison 
Square Garden. 


88. The Garden building is located 
in the hotel and theatrical district of 
mid-town Manhattan. It contains a very 
large arena with an exhibition hall in 
the basement. The arena’s seating ca- 
pacity is 18,000 for boxing shows, meet- 
ings and rallies; 15,000 for basketball 
and hockey, and 14,000 for the circus and 
rodeo. 


89. The Garden has the facilities for 
the staging of a great variety of sports 
events, spectacles, meetings and rallies. 
Approximately 500 employees are em- 
ployed at the Garden on a full or part 
time basis of whom about 50 are en- 
gaged in promotional activities including 
activities relating to the promotion of 
boxing. It is necessary for successful 
operation of the Garden that it have 
available each year a large number of 
events of outstanding quality which will 
maintain its prestige and attract ade- 
quate publicity and patronage. 


90. Continuity in scheduling events 


is a vital part of the operation of the 


Garden. Sports events, in season, are 
held on particular nights of the week. 
Sunday and Wednesday nights are hock- 
ey nights, Thursday is basketball night, 
and Friday boxing night. Annual events 
which interrupt the regular schedule are 
known well in advance as to season and 
period of interruption. This continuity 
is maintained so that people can become 
accustomed to it. 


91. The net income of the Garden 
from all events including boxing, reached 
a peak in 1947 and has declined steadily 
since that year. The net income for the 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1947 was $1,- 
246,000. The net income for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1950 was $646,000. 
The net income for the fiscal year end- 
ing August 31, 1955 was $311,000. Dur- 
ing the years 1950-1953 inclusive, IBC 
(NY) operated at a loss; in 1954 its 
net income was $37,000 and in 1955, 
$32,000. 
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92. Television was a major factor 
which accounted for the Garden’s de 
cline in income in the period 1947-1955, 
The advent of television affected unfa- 
vorably the gate receipts at the Garden 
as, indeed, it has many other forms of 
public entertainment. The Garden was 
able to offset this loss in patronage, to 
some extent, by the sale of television 
rights. This income began in 1947 and 
1948 and reached a peak in 1952. 


93. In 1935 Norris and Wirtz first ac- 
quired their interests in Chicago Stadi- 
um. The Stadium was completed in 
1929 and has a seating capacity slightly 
larger than that of the Garden. The 
problem of getting profitable events into 
the Stadium is similar to the problem 
of getting such events for the Garden ex- 
cept that it has to finance a greater per- 
centage of its attractions than the Gar- 
den. The entertainment provided by tel- 
evision as with the Garden has adversely 
affected the Stadium operation. 


94. In 1933 Norris and Wirtz first 
acquired their interests in the Detroit 
Olympia which has a seating capacity of 
12,000-14,000. Its operations are some- 
what similar to the Garden but on a sub- 
stantially reduced scale. It has about 
one-third as many bookings as the Gar- 
den, including hockey and ice shows and 
an occasional boxing match. Since 1954 
Wirtz has had no stock interest in the 
Detroit Olympia. 


95. In 1946 Norris and Wirtz first 
acquired their interests in the property 
of which the St. Louis Arena is a part. 
The property comprises 70 acres of 
ground on which there is the Arena, an 
amusement park, and two industrial 
buildings. The Arena operation is sec- 
ondary in this acquisition. The Arena 
has seating capacity of 14,000 or 15,000. 
It is not profitable. There are not over 
six boxing shows a year there. The 
Arena has not more than 30 or 35 dates 
a year of any kind. 

96. For many years prior to April 
1949, the Garden had been in effect a 
partner of the promoter, Michael S. 
Jacobs, and of his corporation Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, Inc. (hereinafter 
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referred to as Twentieth Century), in 
the promotion of professional champion- 
ship, as well as non-title boxing contests, 
and the Garden had shared in the profits 
of those promotions on a 50-50 basis. 


97. During the period from 1937 to 
1949 Jacobs through Twentieth Century 
promoted professional boxing contests, 
including a number of championship box- 
ing matches, in the Garden Arena. 


98. In 1946 the Garden had extended 
its existing agreement leasing its arena 
exclusively to Jacobs and Twentieth Cen- 
tury for boxing contests, and such agree- 
ment was effective in accordance with its 
terms until May 31, 1951. 

99. Jacobs in early 1947 suffered a 
severe illness, and thereafter the Gar- 
den’s income from boxing declined. Ja- 
cobs was unable thereafter to take per- 
sonal and active charge of the manage- 
ment and direction of Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Jacobs spent much time in Florida 
in 1948 and in January 1949 cut the 
salaries of his staff at Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

100. By January 1949, the defendants 
Wirtz and Norris for many years had, 
among their varied business enterprises, 
been engaged in the operation of the fol- 
lowing indoor arenas: Chicago Stadium, 
Detroit Olympia, and St. Louis Arena, all 
of which were then owned and controlled 
by them jointly with Norris’ father, 
James Norris. The investments of 
Wirtz, Norris and Norris’ father in these 
arenas amounted to more than ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

‘101. From time to time, prior to Jan- 
uary 1949, corporations owned by Wirtz 
and Norris had been associated with the 
promotion of an occasional professional 
boxing contest for exhibition in one of 
the said arenas. Prior to January, 1949 
Wirtz and Norris had also rented the 
Chicago Stadium from time to time to 
persons who wished to promote profes- 
sional boxing contests. The results of 
these ventures had not been successful 
and comparatively few boxing contests 
had been staged there. 


102. In January 1949 and prior there- 
to, defendants Wirtz and Norris directly 
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and indirectly owned more than 50,000 
shares of the stock of Madison Square 
Garden Corporation. 

103. In 1948 Wirtz had been in- 
formed that the Columbia Broadcasting 
System was prepared to lose a substan- 
tial sum of money in order to obtain con- 
trol of boxing television, and Wirtz and 
Norris were concerned that television 
companies might control the broadcast- 
ing of boxing events to the detriment of 
the indoor arenas in which they were in- 
terested. 

104. In and after 1948 Wirtz and 
Norris were also aware of the increas- 
ing difficulties of the Garden, in connec- 
tion with its boxing events; resulting 
from the impairment of Jacobs’ health. 

105. Prior to January 1949, Wirtz 
and Norris had, on several occasions, 
proposed in general terms to the Garden 
management a working program. The 
Garden management, however, refused to 
discuss such proposals because of the 
Garden’s long term commitment to Ja- 
cobs. 


IX. The Unlawful Combination 
and Conspiracy. 

a. The defendants combine and ‘conspire. 

106. In 1948, Joe Louis Barrow 
(hereafter Joe Louis), was the Heavy- 
weight champion of the world. He began 
to make plans for his retirement from 
the field and in this he was counselled 
and advised by Truman K. Gibson, Jr. 
and Harry Mendel. It was part of the 
plan ultimately formulated by Gibson 
that Louis, on his retirement as Heavy- 
weight champion, should endeavor to ob- 
tain a continuing financial interest and 
source of income by the formation of an 
organization which would promote fu- 


‘ture professional championship boxing 


contests. It was further contemplated 
that the success and continuity of oper- 
ation of this organization should be 
achieved by obtaining exclusive options 
on the professional championship boxing 
engagements of all reasonably qualified 
contenders for the title Louis held. To 
accomplish this, Gibson and Mendel ap- 
proached Norris to discuss the matter 
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generally. At Norris’ suggestion, they 
fater met with Wirtz in Chicago. This 
occurred in January 1949. 

107. In about late January of 1949, 
Wirtz and Norris entered into an agree- 
ment with Louis, then Heavyweight 
Champion of the World, under which— 


(a) Joe Louis or his practically whol- 
ly-owned company Joe Louis Enterprises, 
Inc. (hereinafter referred to as Enter- 
prises) agreed to sign the four leading 
heavyweight contenders to agreements 
which would vest in Louis, or his as- 
signee, the exclusive right to promote 
their professional boxing matches, and 
all radio, television, and motion picture 
rights to such contracts. 


(b) Joe Louis would then resign as 
Heavyweight Champion. 


(c) Joe Louis would assign the four 
exclusive contracts to a corporation to be 
formed by Wirtz and Norris for the pur- 
pose of promoting professional boxing 
matches. 


(d) Joe Louis would be employed by 
this corporation, at a salary of $15,000 
a year and would receive $150,000 and 
part of the stock in the promoting cor- 
poration to be formed by Wirtz and Nor- 
ris, for assigning the exclusive contracts 
with the said contenders and resigning 
as Heavyweight Champion. 


(e) The said contenders were to en- 
gage in contests to determine, with ap- 
proval of the National Boxing Associa- 
tion, the new Heavyweight Champion. 

108. A condition precedent to con- 
summation of this agreement and to the 
$150,000 obligation of Wirtz and Norris 
was that the National Boxing Associa- 
tion recognize the winner of the first con- 
test engaged in by the said contenders 
as the new Heavyweight Champion of the 
World. 

109. In or about February 1949, En- 
terprises entered into contracts with the 
four contenders Ezzard Charles, Joe Wal- 
cott, Lee Savold and Gus Lesnevich. 

110. Each of the four contracts pro- 
vided, in substance, that the boxer con- 
cerned would render services as a pro- 
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fessional boxer exclusively to Enterprises 
or its assignee and would not during the 
term of the contract engage in any pro- 
fessional boxing contest or boxing ex. 
hibition for others without the consent 
of Enterprises; that, subject to the ap- 
proval of the boxer concerned or his man- 
ager and to the approval of the athletic 
commission or governing body of boxing 
of the state, county, city or place where 
any such boxing contest was held, each 
opponent of the boxer in all of his con- 
tests and exhibitions would be designat- 
ed by Enterprises or its assignee; that 
the boxer concerned would receive for his 
services in each contest engaged in under 
the agreement a percentage of the gate 
receipts not less than 25% and not less 
than 25% of any revenue from the sale 
of motion picture, radio, or television 
rights to such contest, if such rights 
were sold; that Enterprises would stage 
and conduct all boxing contests and ex- 
hibitions in which the boxer concerned 
should be matched during the term of the 
agreement, the time and place of each 
such contest or exhibition to be fixed by 
Enterprises subject to the approval of 
the boxer or his manager; that Enter- 
prises guaranteed that the earnings of 
the boxer concerned during the term of 
the agreement would be at least $5,000 
per year; that Enterprises would have 
the exclusive radio, television and motion 
picture rights to all contests of the boxer 
concerned during the term of the agree 
ment; that the term of each agreement 
was for a period of two years from Feb- 
ruary 14, 1949, subject to an option to 
renew the contract for a period of two 
years and for further two year periods 
thereafter on the expiration of that term 
to which the agreement might be ex- 
tended; and, the four contracts taken to- 
gether provided for three specific boxing 
‘contests between the four boxers con- 
cerned, each boxer agreeing especially to 
engage in such match and Enterprises 
agreeing to stage and conduct each such 
match, provided that each such match 
should receive the National Boxing A® 
sociation’s designation as a contest for 
the world heavyweight championship. 
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111. On March 1, 1949, Joe Louis re- 
signed his title as heavyweight champion 
of the world, and the National Boxing 
Association announced that it had ap- 
proved the plans offered by Louis and 
had agreed to recognize the winner of 
the first elimination contest between con- 
tenders Charles and Walcott as the new 
heavyweight champion of the world pro- 
vided that Savold and Lesnevich should 
each have an opportunity to fight for the 
title within a reasonable time thereafter. 


112. Wirtz and Norris, as a result of 
the agreement described in Finding 107 
and the execution thereof, caused IBC 
(Ill.) to be organized on March 1, 1949 
for the purpose of promoting professional 
boxing contests in Illinois. 


113. On or about March 24, 1949, 
Enterprises assigned its exclusive con- 
tracts with Charles, Walcott, Savold and 
Lesnevich to IBC(IIll.) and received, in 
pursuance of the agreement with Wirtz 
and Norris $150,000. 


114. On March 24, 1949, at a Board 
of Directors meeting of IBC(IIl.) plans 
were made for the promotion of cham- 
pionship boxing contests in Michigan 
and Missouri. Thereafter, on July 12, 
1949 Wirtz and Norris caused the for- 
mation on the International Boxing Club, 
Inc., a Michigan corporation, and on 
October 23, 1950, caused the name of 
an existing Missouri corporation to be 
changed to International Boxing Club, 
Inc., for the purpose of promoting cham- 
pionship boxing contests as well as other 
boxing contests in those States. 


115. In order to promote champion- 
ship contests in New York, Wirtz and 
Norris caused the formation of IBC 
(NY) on March 14, 1949. 


116. As the result of the consumma- 
tion of their agreement with Joe Louis, 
Norris and Wirtz in March 1949 were in 
@ position to promote boxing contests in 
which the heavyweight championship ti- 
tle would be at stake. 


b. The Garden joins the combination 
and conspiracy. 


117. During a twelve-year period, 
from 1937 through 1948, about 45% of 
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all championship contests presented in 
the United States were held in New 
York City and, of these, about 75% were 
held in the Garden Arena. 


118. The existence and operation in 
1948 and through March 1949 of Tourn- 
ament of Champions, Inc. (a promoter of 
professional boxing contests of which the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, an op- 
erator of a radio and television network, 
was part owner) caused Wirtz and Norris 
to be concerned about CBS obtaining con- 
trol of championship boxing matches. 


1... In 1948 both Wirtz and Norris 
conferred with John R. Kilpatrick, then 
president of the Garden, and suggested 
a joint program between them that would 
prohibit Columbia Broadcasting System 
from obtaining control of the promotion 
of championship boxing contests. A few 
months thereafter a representative of 
Wirtz stated to an officer of the Garden 
that the televising of a championship 
contest from the Garden in early 1949 
had seriously affected attendance at pro- 
fessional boxing contests presented by 
Wirtz and Norris in their arenas in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 

120. Shortly after the arrangements 
between Wirtz-Norris and Joe Louis 
were made, Wirtz proposed by letter of 
March 13, 1949 to the Garden that he and 
Norris, and the Garden “should work to- 
gether now and keep the events for our 
buildings and not create a competitive 
situation that would be harmful to all.” 

121. It was arranged that Jacobs 
should come from Florida to discuss with 
the Garden management a possible ter- 
mination of his lease, and on April 5, 
1949, the Garden received Jacobs’ consent 
to enter into discussions with Norris and 
Wirtz. 

122. In mid-April 1949, Wirtz and 
Norris and the Garden negotiated re- 
garding their jointly owning corpora- 
tions to conduct boxing contests in their 
respective arenas and outdoors. There- 
after, Wirtz and Norris, and the Garden, 
on or about May 5, 1949 arrived at an 
agreement to combine and join forces. 


123. Pursuant to this agreement, 
common boards of directors, consisting 
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of Wirtz, Norris, Louis, Kilpatrick, and 
Irish an official of the Garden, were des- 
ignated for both IBC(NY) and IBC 
(Ill.). The personnel of these boards of 
directors remained the same from about 
July 1949 and thereafter throughout the 
period covered by the complaint, except 
that Joe Louis was replaced by Truman 
K. Gibson, a trustee for his benefit, in 
about August 1950. 


124. Prior to this agreement, Wirtz 
and Norris, through their promoting cor- 
poration IBC(IIl.), were in a position to 
compete with the Garden in the promo- 
tion of championship contests. 


125. The terms of this agreement in- 
cluded the following: 


(a) Wirtz and Norris would be en- 
titled to 80% of the profits of IBC(IIl.) ; 
the Garden would be entitled to 80% of 
the profits from IBC(NY); and Joe 
Louis would be entitled to 20% of the 
profits from each; 


(b) Championship contests would be 
allocated between the IBCs—two-thirds 
of them to IBC(NY) and one-third to 
IBC(IHil.); and 

(c) Garden would contribute to the 
venture an amount substantially equal 
to the payment by Wirtz and Norris of 
$150,000 to Joe Louis for the assignment 
of the exclusive contracts which Louis 
had obtained from Charles and Walcott. 


126. A prerequisite to the Garden 
joining in the agreement with Wirtz and 
Norris was that it obtain a cancellation 
of its lease to Jacobs and Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and on May 5, 1949 the Garden en- 
tered into an agreement with Jacobs and 
Twentieth Century, under which it 
agreed to pay $100,000 to Jacobs or his 
estate, over a period of five years for the 
cancellation of the lease held by Jacobs 
and Twentieth Century on the Garden 
Arena, which agreement was subsequent- 
ly formalized on May 27, 1949. 

127. One of the purposes of the de- 
fendants in the making of these agree- 
ments was to acquire and retain for the 
defendants’ joint control of the promo- 
tion of championship contests and to ex- 
clude others, particularly telecasting 
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companies, from promoting champion- 
ship contests. 


X. The Conspiracy Afoot. 


a. Elimination of competitors. 


128. Aside from any of the defend- 
ants, the only significant promoters of 
professional championship boxing con- 
tests in the United States existing in 
early 1949 were Michael S. Jacobs and a 
corporation with which he was associat- 
ed, Twentieth Century; and Tourna- 
ment of Champions and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Sporting Events, Inc. 


1. Michael S. Jacobs and Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, Inc. 

129. In addition to the lease arrange- 
ment with the Garden, Jacobs and Twen- 
tieth Century in May, 1949 had exclusive 
leases on the Yankee Stadium and §&t. 
Nicholas Arena for the presentation of 
professional boxing contests. These leas- 
es were for terms expiring on December 
31, 1950 and September 14, 1949, respec- 
tively. 

130. Jacobs and Twentieth Century 
also were parties to a contract for the ex- 
clusive services in title contests of the 
then Welterweight Champion, Ray Rob- 
inson. 

131. On May 5, 1949, for a considera- 
tion of $10,000, Jacobs and Twentieth 
Century agreed on or before June 1, 
1949 to assign to the Garden the exclu- 
sive leases for professional boxing in the 
Yankee Stadium and St. Nicholas Arena, 
to sell to the Garden his aluminum ring 
and other equipment for outdoor bouts, 
and to assign or make available the con- 
tract between Jacobs and the Welter- 
weight Champion Robinson, and any oth- 
er contracts with professional boxers or 
leases for professional boxing sites as 
the Garden might request. 

132. In this same agreement Jacobs 
and Twentieth Century agreed that fora 
period of ten years neither of them 
would engage in the promotion of any 
professional boxing matches in the Unit- 
ed States, nor at any time thereafter 
cause or permit or consent to the use of 
the name of Michael S. Jacobs or Twen- 
tieth Century in connection with profes- 
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sional boxing matches without the writ- 
ten consent of Garden. 

133. Jacobs and Twentieth Century 
were thus eliminated as competitors in 
the promotion of championship contests. 
The agreements between the defendant 
Garden and Jacobs and Twentieth Cen- 
tury were made for the purpose of elim- 
inating competition in the promotion of 
championship boxing contests a: 
substantially lessen competition in ...c 
promotion of championship boxing con- 
tests. 


2. Tournament of Champions, Inc., 
Sporting Events, Inc., and Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


134. Tournament of Champions, Inc., 
was formed on December 29, 1947, as a 
New Jersey corporation, and was licensed 
to promote boxing in New Jersey. In 
1948, a New York affiliate of Tournament 
of Champions, ultimately named Sport- 
ing Events, Inc., was licensed to promote 
boxing matches in New York. 

135. TofC promoted two champion- 
ship contests in New Jersey prior to Oc- 
tober 1948 and sold moving picture 
rights to one of them for $25,000 and to 
the other for $22,500, and sold radio 
rights to each for $45,000, but it had 
lost over $30,000 on these promotions. 


136. On November 26, 1948 Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. (CBS), Man- 
agement Corporation of America (MCA) 
and Allied Syndicates, Inc. each invested 
$25,000 to obtain a 25% stock interest 
in TofC. Thereafter until May 27, 1949, 
these three corporations, together with 
George Kletz, whose stock interest was 
also 25%, remained the owners of TofC. 

137. The principal business and busi- 
ness experience of Kletz had been and 
remained in plastics manufacturing. 
The principal business and business expe- 
rience of CBS had been and remained 
the operation of a radio and television 
network. The principal business and 
business experience of Allied Syndicates 
had been and remained in the field of 
public relations. 


138. The purpose of Columbia Broad- 
casting System, in purchasing an inter- 
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est in the TofC, was to obtain radio and 
television rights to a series of weekly 
boxing contests and to good fights includ- 
ing championship contests. 


139. On March 15, 1949, TofC ob- 

tained an exclusive lease on the Polo 
Grounds in New York City for the pro- 
motion of boxing contests for a term ex- 
niring on July 1, 1950. 
For some months prior to March 
15, 1949 the TofC had an agreement with 
the then Middleweight Champion, Cer- 
dan, giving it the right to promote his 
next two middleweight championship con- 
tests. 

141. TofC shortly after March 15, 
1949 began negotiations to stage two 
championship contests at the Polo 
Grounds during the Summer of 1949. 
TofC intended that one of these bouts 
would be between Sugar Ray Robinson, 
the then welterweight champion, and Kid 
Gavilan. On April 7, 1949, Kletz secured 
Robinson’s signature to a contract for 
such a contest although Robinson at that 
time had an exclusive service contract 
with Jacobs. Kletz was unable to get 
Gavilan to agree to this contest and on 
May 8, he asked Robinson’s manager to 
accept another opponent. Robinson’s. 
manager asked that the proposed bout 
be called off. TofC intended that the oth- 
er of these bouts would be between Cer- 
dan and Tony Zale, but by May 9, 1949 
had been unable to complete arrange- 
ments for the bout. 


142. Wirtz, Norris and Garden, in 
April 1949, recognized the threat of 
Tournament of Champions as a competi- 
tor in the promotion of professional 
championship boxing contests. 

143. TofC had sustained increasing 
financial losses in its operations. By 
April 7, 1949 MCA had indicated to- 
CBS that it was interested in getting out 
of TofC. Kletz had earlier indicated his 
discouragement with the enterprise and 
had resigned as president and director 
on january 14, 1949. On April 7, 1949 
Lawrence Lowman, the CBS executive 
closest to the operation of TofC, suggest- 
ed to the President of CBS that CBS 
should consider getting out of TofC. 
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Thereafter, Lowman began negotiations 
with the Garden looking toward the sale 
of the assets of TofC. 


144. These negotiations were carried 
on and in accordance with an understand- 
ing reached with Wirtz and Norris, on 
May 27, 1949, the Garden, acting for 
IBC(NY), purchased from CBS, MCA, 
Allied Syndicates and Kletz all the stock 
and certain notes of TofC for $100,000 
and 25% of the net profits of the next 
two middleweight championship contests 
promoted by the IBCs or those associated 
with them. 


145. In connection with the purchase 
of TofC, the Garden entered into a sep- 
arate agreement with CBS in which the 
Garden agreed that CBS, for a term of 
5 years beginning June 1, 1949, should 
have a right of first refusal of the pur- 
chase of radio and television rights to 
a series of boxing contests to be present- 
ed weekly on a night other than Friday 
from September to May of each year dur- 
ing the term of the agreement and should 
also have a right of first. refusal of the 
purchase of radio and television rights to 
50% of all outdoor boxing contests and 
indoor boxing contests not presented as 
part of a weekly series during such term. 
The Garden was not obligated either to 
promote any such contests or to sell such 
rights, and CBS was required to exercise 
its rights of refusal within a reasonable 
time after the rights to each annual 
series or single contest, as the case might 
be, had been offered to it. In return 
CBS agreed that it would not, during the 
five year term of the agreement, invest in 
any professional boxing matches or in 
the promotion or staging thereof, or have 
any proprietary interest therein, except 
with the Garden’s consent. The agree- 
ment did not bar CBS from purchasing 
television or radio rights to boxing con- 
tests not promoted by the defendants nor 
did it require CBS to purchase such 
rights from the defendants. 


146. CBS broadcast an annual series 
of boxing contests promoted on Wednes- 
day nights by the defendants up to 1955 
and at that time CBS discontinued its 
broadcasting of boxing. 
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147. The defendants’ purchase of 
TofC’s stock and indebtedness from 
Kletz, CBS, MCA and Allied Syndicates 
was made with the intent of, and for the 
purpose of, eliminating competition in 
the promotion of professional boxing con- 
tests and did result in substantial lessen- 
ing of such competition. As a result of 
the acquisition of the assets of Tourna- 
ment of Champions and the procurement 
of the agreement not to compete from 
Columbia Broadcasting System, both of 
them were eliminated as competitors in 
the promotion of championship contests, 


b. Defendants’ control of important 
stadia and arenas. 


148. For many years prior to 1949, 
and during the complaint period defend- 
ants Wirtz and Norris were in effect pro- 
prietors of and controlled the Chicago 
Stadium, the St. Louis Arena, and the De- 
troit Olympia, and defendant Garden 
owned and controlled Madison Square 
Garden. 


149. One reason which prompted the 
Garden to join with Wirtz and Norris 
in promoting boxing contests was the im- 
portance of the arenas controlled by 
Wirtz and Norris. 

150. On September 1, 1949, IBC 
(NY), lessee, and St. Nicholas Sports 
Center, Inc., lessor, entered into a lease 
for a term commencing September 15, 
1949 and ending September 14, 1950 un- 
der which IBC(NY) was granted use of 
St. Nicholas Arena for at least 42 nights 
during that year for professional boxing 
matches and the exclusive right to con- 
duct such matches at the said Arena dur- 
ing the term of lease. In 1950, 1951 and 
1952 similar leases for one year terms 
were thereafter entered into between 
IBC(NY) and St. Nicholas Sports Cen- 
ter, Inc. for the years 1950-1951, 1951- 
1952 and 1952-1953. 

151. On July 15, 1949, IBC(NY), les- 
see, and the New York Yankees, Inc., the 
owners of the Yankee Stadium and Na 
tional Exhibition Company, the owners 
of the Polo Grounds, lessors, entered in- 
to a lease under which IBC(NY) was li- 
censed to use those arenas for not more 
than 4 professional boxing matches 4 
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year and was granted the exclusive right 
to hold boxing matches' at those arenas 
during the term of the lease. The term 
of the lease commenced January 1, 1950 
and ended December 31, 1952. 


152. The City of New York has the 
largest concentra’ © of population in the 
United States. It is the most important 
site in the United States for the staging 
of championship boxing contests. 


153. The City of Chicago, Illinois, 
in which the Chicago Stadium is located, 
has the second largest concentration of 
population in the United States and 
Detroit, Michigan, and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, respective sites of the Detroit 
Olympia Arena, and the St. Louis Arena, 
also have large concentrations of popula- 
tion. These arenas are also important 
sites of championship contests. 


154. St. Nicholas Arena is the only 
indoor arena other than the Garden in 
New York City which was used for the 
promotion of a championship boxing con- 
test during the period from 1937-1948. 


155. The Yankee Stadium and the 
Polo Grounds are the most suitable out- 
door stadia for the presentation of pro- 
fessional championship boxing in the 
United States. 


156. Fifty percent of all champion- 
ship contests held in the United States 
from 1937 to 1948, inclusive, were held 
in the Garden Arena, Yankee Stadium, 
Polo Grounds, St. Nicholas Arena, Chi- 
cago Stadium, Detroit Olympia, and St. 
Louis Arena. t 

157. During the period from January 
1, 1937 to 1948, inclusive, forty-five per- 
cent of all of the championship contests 
presented in the United States were held 
in New York City, and, of these, seventy- 
five percent of them were held in the 
Garden Arena. Of the remaining bouts 
held in New York City, all were held at 
the Yankee Stadium, St. Nicholas Arena, 
and Polo Grounds, with but a single 
exception. 

158. Beginning in about May 1949 
and continuing throughout the period 
covered by the Complaint, the defendants 
had control of the Garden Arena, Yankee 
150 F.Supp.—27 
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Stadium, -Polo Grounds, St. Nicholas 
Arena, the Chicago Stadium, the Detroit 
Olympia, and the St. Louis Arena, which 
are key stadia and arenas for the presen- 
tation of championship boxing contests 
in the United States. ‘ 

159. The defendants in March 1949 
considered that the pooling of these 
stadia and arenas would be instrumental 
and effective in excluding other promot- 
ers from the promotion of championship 
contests. 


160. As a result of the control exer- 
cised by tne defendants over their own 
arenas and the exclusive leases of other 
arenas and stadia, all other promoters 
have been excluded from promoting 
championship boxing contests in said 
arenas and stadia during the period 
June 1949 through May 15, 1953. 


ce. Defendants’ exclusive contracts with 
contenders for championship. 


161. A term of the agreement be- 
tween defendants was that they would 
require from each contender in a cham- 
pionship contest, over which defendants 
had promotional control or had an ex- 
clusive contract with the existing cham- 
pion, a contract providing that, if he won 
and thereby became champion, he would 
engage in championship contests for a pe- 
riod of three, or sometimes five, years, 
solely under the promotion of one of the 
defendant IBCs or its designees. This 
term of the agreement between defend- 
ants was effectuated and consistently 
followed by them in the vast majority of 
instances. 


162. The contingent, exclusive con- 
tracts between the defendants and a 
contender provided that if he won a 
championship title in a specific contest 
which IBC(NY) or IBC(IIl.) planned to 
promote or to have promoted between 
such contender and the champion, the 
contender would be employed exclusively 
by the defendants in all his matches, or 
in all matches in defense of his title, for 
a period of 3 years. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the boxer and his manager and 
to that of the local boxing commission 
concerned, the employer was to select the 
boxer’s opponents. The right to dispose 
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of radio, television and motion picture 
rights was given exclusively to the de- 
fendants. A minimum annual compen- 
sation was guaranteed to the boxer. 


163. These contracts were obtained 
by defendants from the contender as a 
condition precedent to such contender 
having the opportunity to win a title by 
engaging in a championship contest. 

164. The defendants’ practice of so 
obtaining such contingent, exclusive con- 
tracts from the contenders served as a 
device for perpetuating their control of 
professional world championship contests 
as the title passed from one boxer to 
another. 

165. From time to time, IBC(NY) 
and IBC(IIl.) have made advances and 
loans to professional boxers and their 
managers. Such advances and loans out- 
standing at any one time have amounted 
to approximately $39,000 for IBC(NY) 
and about the same amount for IBC 
(Ill.). Such advances and loans are 
sought by the boxers and managers to 
meet financial emergencies, to pay taxes 
and hospital bills, to pay training ex- 
penses in advance of boxing contests and 
for related purposes, and they are made 
by the defendants. 

166. There is no evidence that such 
advances or loans were used by the de- 
fendants to exert economic pressure on 
any boxer or manager. 


XI. The Results of Defend- 
ants’ Conspiracy. 

167. The intent of the defendants 
and the necessary result of their activi- 
ties during the period covered by the 
Complaint as set forth in these Findings, 
including their acquisition of the con- 
tracts with the four heavyweight con- 
tenders from Joe Louis; their elimina- 
tion from the promotion of championship 
contests of Jacobs, Twentieth Century, 
Tournament of Champions and Columbia 
Broadcasting System; their control of 
key stadia and arenas for the presenta- 
tion of boxing contests and their pro- 
curement of the exclusive contracts with 
champions and contenders in champion- 
ship contests, was to combine in order 
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. to obtain control of, and exclude others 
from, the promotion of championship 
boxing contests in the United States. 

168. The defendants, as a result of 
their activities acquired power, during 
the period covered by the Complaint, to 
exclude competitors from the promotion 
of championship contests in the United 
States. 


169. Beginning June 16, 1949, the 
date of the first championship contest 
promoted by defendants through May 15, 
1953, the end of the period covered by 
the complaint, there were 44 professional 
championship boxing contests promoted 
in the United States. The defendants 
promoted 25 of the said 44 professional 
world’s championship bouts. 

170. As to 11 of the other 19 cham- 
pionship contests, viz.: 


Charles-Valentino of October 1949 
Charles-Beshore of August 1950 
Charles-Barone of December 1950 
Walcott-Charles of July 1951 
Carter-Aragon of November 1951 
Gavilan-Dykes of February 1952 
Salas-Carter of May 1952 
Walcott-Charles of June 1952 
Gavilan-Turner of July 1952 
Marciano-Walcott of September 1952 
Carter-Collins of April 1953 


one of the defendants had an agreement 
in effect at the time of each such contest 
with the Champion involved, which re- 
quired the Champion to engage in world 
championship contests only under the 
promotion of a defendant or its designee. 

171. As to each championship contest 
referred to in Finding 170, the contend- 
er, prior to engaging in such contest, 
executed an agreement which provided 
that if he won, and thereby became 
Champion, he would engage in world 
championship contests only under the 
promotion of a defendant or its designee. 

172. One or more of the defendants 
received revenue from the promotion of 
all but one of the contests referred to in 
Finding 170. As to this single excep- 
tion, the defendant IBC(NY) permitted 
another promoter, Dewey Michaels of 
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Buffalo, New York, to promote the con- 
test on the condition, however, that the 
said Michaels pay 5% of all monies re- 
ceived from the sale of tickets, and radio, 
television, and motion picture rights, if 
any, to IBC(NY), and this defendant 
made a strong effort to collect the said 
5%. Because of the refusal of the said 
promoter Michaéls to pay 5% of all 
monies received to IBC(NY), this de- 
fendant threatened not to permit 
Michaels to promote any other contest 
over which it had promotional control. 


173. One or more of the defendants 
had control of the promotion of each 
of the eleven championship contests re- 
ferred to in Finding 170. 


174. Of the 44 professional cham- 
pionship contests presented in the United 
States between June 16, 1949, the date 
of the first championship contest pro- 
moted by defendants, and May 15, 1953, 
the defendants promoted, or controlled 
the promotion of 36, or approximately 
81% of them. 


175. The defendants exercised this 
promotional control by either promoting 
the contests themselves or by permitting 
another promoter to do so in considera- 
tion of one or more of the defendants 
receiving part of the revenue from the 
promotion of such contests. 

176. From January 1951, eighteen 
months after the defendants promoted 
their first championship contest, to May 
15, 1953, the end of the period covered 
by the Complaint, 27 championship con- 
tests were presented in the United 
States, and as to 25 of such contests, or 
about 93% of them, the defendants con- 
trolled the promotion of them, and either 
promoted or participated in the revenues 
from the promotion of them. 

177. The defendants did by their con- 
cert of action and agreement intend to, 
and did in fact exclude others from the 
promotion of, exhibition of, or sale of 
television, radio and motion picture 
rights to, professional championship box- 
ing contests. 


[5] 178. The defendants did com- 
bine and conspire to acquire and secure 
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and did in fact acquire and secure unto 
themselves the power to exclude others 
from the promotion of, exhibition of, or 
sale of television, radio and motion pic- 
ture rights to, professional champion- 
ship boxing contests. 

179. The contracts, agreements, and 
understandings of and between the de- 
fendants with respect to the promotion, 
exhibition or sale of television, radio, and 
motion picture rights to championship 
boxing contests have unreasonably re- 
strained trade or commerce. 

With these findings made, we come to 


consideration of the Conclusions of Law 
to be drawn from them. 





3. 


THE LAW APPLICABLE TO THE 
FINDINGS OF FACT 

The defendants argue that (1) the 
promotion of championship boxing con- 
tests does not constitute the “relevant 
market” for purposes of determining 
monopoly power; (2) they have not in 
fact combined and conspired in restraint 
of or to monopolize, trade in violation of 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act; 
and (3) their activities are not in inter- 
state trade or commerce. 


[6] Defendants’ first point relating 
to the relevant market is predicated al- 
most exclusively on the recent decision 
in United States v. E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Company—the so-called 
Cellophane case—351 U.S. 377, 76 S.Ct. 
994, 1004, 100 L.Ed. 1264. That case 
is the Supreme Court’s latest exposition 
on the subject of the relevant market for 
Sherman Act consideration. Although 
the prevailing opinion did not command 
the assent of a majority of the Court 
(it being divided 4-3, with two Justices 
not participating), nevertheless, it is the 
precedent upon which both sides in this 
case have relied. 

In the Cellophane case, the Court, fol- 
lowing earlier precedents, ruled that: 
“a party has monopoly power if it 
has, over ‘any part of the trade or 
commerce among the several states’, 
a power of controlling prices or un- 
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reasonably restricting competition. 
* * * Monopoly power is the 
power to control prices or exclude 
competition.” 


The Supreme Court made clear that 
price and competition both must be con- 
sidered in finding monopoly power. 
However, the “relevant market” for 
monopoly power considerations 


“will vary with the part of com- 
merce under consideration. The 
tests are constant. That market is 
composed of products that have rea- 
sonable interchangeability for the 
purposes for which they are pro- 
duced—price, use and qualities con- 
sidered.” 


This determination, as the Court points 
out, is basically a factual one, which is 
resolved by the “varying circumstances 
of each case.” In DuPont, the Supreme 
Court found the defendant’s factual ar- 
gument sustained by the evidence; here 
we do not. 


Cellophane was proved to be but a 
part of the market for flexible package 
materials which included other products 
that had reasonable interchangeability 
for the purposes for which they were 
produced. The question here comes 
down to this: Do non-championship box- 
ing bouts, in their promotion and ex- 
hibition, including the sale of tickets, 
television rights, movie rights, radio 
rights, have a reasonable interchange- 
ability with championship boxing con- 
tests both as a financial proposition and 
as an entertainment media? Based upon 
the factual findings we have made in this 
case, it is established that this query 
must be answered in the negative. 


The defendants themselves by concen- 
trating their activities in the sphere of 
championship fights have recognized the 
unique qualities of these bouts which 
generate a special demand for them by 
boxing enthusiasts. A world champion- 
ship in any of the recognized ciassifica- 
tions is clearly the peak sought by the 
many boxers in each class. When at- 
tained, the champion has an asset which 
gives him not only the epitome of pres- 


tige, but also a most lucrative future so 
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long as he wears the championship crown. 

In matters of public appeal as well 
as financial return, championship con- 
tests are on a plane which clearly dis- 
tinguishes them from non-championship 
fights. The great public interest in a 
championship match was shown to gen- 
erate a separate and distinct public de- 
mand which attracts many spectators 
who do not patronize non-championship 
fights. 

Defendants do not seriously challenge 
the financial facts adduced by the Gov- 
ernment. The average gross revenue 
of a championship fight promoted by 
defendants was almost four times that 
of an ordinary fight. Breaking down 
these overall figures, it appears that a 
championship contest generates three 
times the television, radio and movie 
revenues, and five times the box office 
receipts of non-championship fights. 

Qualitatively, a championship boxing 
bout is so different from a non-champion- 
ship fight as to establish an identity of 
the one distinguished from the other. De- 
fendants themselves demonstrated their 
awareness of this by exacting their con- 
tingent exclusive contracts from cham- 
pionship contenders limited to future 
championship fights. Similarly, champi- 
onship bouts were treated as outside 
the agreements with television sponsors 
for the regular weekly fight series. In- 
deed, the substantially higher prices paid 
by such sponsors and broadcasters for 
the right to broadcast or televise a cham- 
pionship bout is manifest evidence of 
their special audience appeal, and serves 
to explain why defendants concentrated 
their activities in this sphere. 

The Court concludes that the promo- 
tion. of championship boxing contests 
does constitute a distinct, unique and 
relevant market for Sherman Act con- 
sideration. 

The second point urged by defendants 
is strictly a factual argument to the 
effect that they have not combined or 
conspired in restraint of or to monopolize 
trade or commerce. Having found the 
factual allegations of the complaint sus- 
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tained by the proof submitted on trial, 
more need not be said here except to 
observe that the Supreme Court in this 
case has stated: 

“And the defendants do not deny 
that the allegations state a cause of 
action if their business is subject to 
the Sherman Act.” United States 
v. International Boxing Club of New 
York, Inc., 348 U.S. 236, at page 240, 
75 S.Ct. 259, 261, 99 L.Ed. 290. 

We turn, then, to defendants’ final ar- 
gument that their activities were not 
engaged in interstate trade or commerce. 
Based on my factual findings, this con- 
tention has been answered with finality 
by the Supreme Court. 

[7] While the business of staging 
and promoting these championship box- 
ing contests may formerly have been 
“purely local affairs”, Federal Base Ball 
lub of Baltimore v. National League, 
1921, 259 U.S. 200, 208, 42 S.Ct. 465, 
66 L.Ed. 898, modern management has 
made them vehicles by which television 
and radio programs may be broadcast 
and advertising presented with an at- 
tractive nationwide appeal. The Govern- 
ment has established, and I have found, 
that the promotion of professional cham- 
pionship boxing contests was had by the 
defendants on a multi-state basis, and 
that it was coupled with the sale of 
righis to televise, broadcast and film the 
contests for interstate transmission. 
This, the Supreme Court has held, “con- 
stitutes ‘trade or commerce among the 
several States’ within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act”, United States v. Inter- 
national Boxing Club of New York, Inc., 
348 U.S. 236, 240, 75 S.Ct. 259, 261. 
More recently, the Supreme Court in 
Radovich v. National Football League, 
77 S.Ct. 390, 394, had occasion to say: 


“We did not extend them [the 
aseball decisions] to boxing or the 
theatre because we believed that the 
volume of interstate business in 
each—the rationale of Federal Base 
Ball—was such that both activities 
were within the Act.” 
My factual findings here justify and sus- 
tain this view. 
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Defendants seek refuge in the argu- 
ment that the “‘far-reaching implications 
of this case * * * may well be the 
opening skirmish of a broad attack upon 
all professional sports, except organized 
baseball.” The answer to this is two- 
fold: (1) the promotion of professional 
championship boxing contests is a pure 
and simple money-making, profit-seeking 
business, and (2) the Supreme Court, in 
the so-called “baseball cases,” has never 
held “that all businesses based on pro- 
fessional sports are outside the scope of 
the anti-trust laws.” United States v. 
International Boxing Club of New York, 
Inc., supra. The Supreme Court went on 
to say: 


“it would be sufficient, we believe, to 
rest on the allegation that over 25% 
of the revenue from championship 
boxing is derived from interstate 
operations through the sale of radio, 
television, and motion picture 
rights.” 
As I have found in the factual findings, 
the Government has sustained the allega- 
tions of the complaint relating to the 
sale of radio, television and motion pic- 
ture rights to championship boxing 
fights. This, the Supreme Court has 
held, without considering their many 
other interstate aspects, is sufficient to 
bring the business of promoting cham- 
pionship boxing contests within the Sher- 
man Act’s trade and commerce concept. 


4. 
CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


1. This Court has jurisdiction over 
the defendants. 


2. Beginning sometime in 1949 and 
continuing thereafter, the defendants 
have been engaged in a combination and 
conspiracy in unreasonable restraint of 
trade and commerce in the promotion of 
professional world championship boxing 
contests among the several states of the 
United States, and were parties to con- 
tracts, agreements, arrangements, and 
understandings in unreasonable restraint 
of such trade and commerce, all in viola- 
tion of Section 1 of the Sherman Act, 
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3. Beginning sometime in 1949 and 
continuously thereafter, the defendants 
have been engaged in a combination and 
conspiracy to monopolize trade and com- 
merce in the promotion of professional 
world championship boxing contests 
among the several states of the United 
States in violation of Section 2 of the 
Sherman Act. 


4. Beginning sometime in 1949 and 
continuing thereafter, the defendants 


have been monopolizing trade and com- 
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merce in the promotion of professional 
world championship boxing contests 
among the several states of the United 
States in violation of Section 2 of the 
Sherman Act. 


5. The plaintiff is entitled to relief 
by appropriate decree of this Court. 

Proposed decrees may be filed within 
thirty days from date of the filing of this 
opinion and thereafter all will be heard 
on due notice. 
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EXHIBIT 3- 


DECREE OF U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF N.Y. 


IN U.S. V. 


UNITED STATES of America, 
Plaintiff, 
Vv. 

INTERNATIONAL BOXING CLUB OF 
NEW YORK, INC., a corporation of 
New York; International Boxing Club, 
a corporation of Mllinois; Madison 
Square Garden Corporation, a corpora- 
tion of New York; James D. Norris; 
and Arthur M. Wirtz, Defendants. 


United States District Court 
S. D. New York. 


July 2, 1957. 


The United States brought a civil 
antitrust action aimed at alleged com- 
bination and conspiracy in unreasonable 
restraint of trade and commerce among 
the States in the promotion, broadcast- 
ing, and televising of professional box- 
ing contests. The United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, 150 F.Supp. 397, held that the 
United States was entitled to relief by 
appropriate decree. The District Court, 
Ryan, J., held that the United States 
was entitled to final judgment dissolving 
two of the corporate defendants, direct- 
ing divestiture of certain stock owned by 
i idual defendants, and granting in- 
junctive relief designed to open up the 
market\in the business of promoting pro- 
fessional, world championship boxing 
matches. 


om for the United States. 


Judgment affirmed by the United 
States Supremé Court, 358 U.S. 242, 79 
S.Ct. 245, 3 L.Ed.2d 270. 





Monopolies €=24(15) 

In civil antitrust action, federal Dis- 
trict Court entered final judgment dis- 
solving two of the corporate defendants, 
directing divestiture of certain stock 
owned by individual defendants, and 
granting injunctive relief designed to 
open up the market in the business of 
promoting professional world champion- 
ship boxing matches. 


—_——o—_—— 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Atty. Gen., Vic- 
tor R. Hansen, Asst. Atty. Gen., Victor 
H. Kramer, New York City, Richard B. 


IBC ET AL. 


O’Donnell, John D. Swartz, William J. 
Elkins, Lawrence Gochberg, Frank D. 
Curtis, Edward F. Corcoran, Attys., 
Dept. of Justice, New York City, for 
the United States. 


Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, Dwight, 
Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey, New 
York City, for defendants. 


RYAN, District Judge. 


This cause having been heard, and the 
Court having fully considered the evi- 
dence and arguments, and having filed 
its Opinion on Violations, Findings of 
fact and Conclusions of Law, and having 
fully considered evidence and arguments 
on relief, it is hereby 


Ordered, Adjudged and Decreed That: 
1. As used in this Final Judgment: 


(a) “Person” means any individ- 
ual, partnership, firm, corporation, 
or any other legal entity; 

(b) “Madison Square Garden” 
means the arena located in New 
York City, owned and operated by 
Madison Square Garden Corpora- 
tion, or any arena which Madison 
Square Garden Corporation may use 
as a replacement thereof after the 
destruction, sale, or permanent dis- 
continuance of use by said Corpora- 
tion of its existing arena; 

(c) “Chicago Stadium” means the 
stadium located in Chicago, Illinois, 
owned and controlled by the Chicago 
Stadium Corporation or any stadium 
which Chicago Stadium Corporation 
may use as a replacement thereof 
after the destruction, sale, or perma- 
nent discontinuance of use by said 
Corporation of its existing stadium; 

(d) “Professional championship 
boxing contests” means a contest 
between two professional boxers, the 
winner of which will receive recog- 
nition as the champion of a recog- 
nized weight division; and 

(e) “Promote” means in respect 
of any professional boxing contest 
the acquiring of any right to par- 
ticipate in, share or receive the pro- 
ceeds, revenue or receipts thereof, or 
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any part of said proceeds, revenue 
or receipts, but this shall not in- 
clude payments for the use of any 
arena or stadium nor shall it in- 
clude payments to contestants. 
“Promotor” means any person who 
undertakes the promotion of a pro- 
fessional boxing contest. 

2. The provisions of this Final Judg- 
ment shall be binding upon the parties 
to this action, their officers, agents, 
servants, employees, and attorneys, and 
upon those persons in active concert or 
participation with them who receive ac- 
tual notice of this Final Judgment by 
personal service or otherwise. 

3. All contracts between any profes- 
sional boxer and any of the defendants, 
which provide that a boxer will engage in 
professional boxing contests exclusively 
for any of the defendants, are hereby 
declared to be null and void. 


4. The defendants, and each of them, 
are restrained and enjoined from enter- 
ing into, directly or indirectly, any con- 
tract, agreement, or understanding, 
which provides, in terms or in effect, that 
a boxer shall not engage in a professional 
boxing contest for any person other than 
the defendants, or any of them. Provid- 
ed, however, that nothing in this Sec- 
tion Four (4) shall be construed to pre- 
vent the defendants, or any of them, from 
entering into a contract with a profes- 
sional boxer providing for the .promo- 
tion of a single professional boxing con- 
test. After five (5) years from the date 
of entry of this Final Judgment, this 
provision shall not prevent the defend- 
ants, or any of them, from entering into 
a contract with a professional boxer pro- 
viding for the promotion of a single pro- 
fessional boxing contest which contract 
may contain a provision that the con- 
tracting defendant shall have the right 
to promote one (1) return professional 
boxing contest between the same boxers 
within a period of not more than eight 
(8) months from the date of such pro- 
fessional boxing contest. 

5. The defendants, and each of them, 
are restrained and enjoined from main- 
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taining, enforcing, attempting to enforce 
or entering into, directly or indirectly, 
and contract, agreement, or understand- 
ing which provides, in terms or in effect, 
that the owner or operator of any arena 
or stadium not owned or controlled by 
them or any of them, shall not lease, or 
otherwise make available, any such arena 
or stadium to any person other than the 
defendants, or any of them, for the pur- 
pose of promoting a professional boxing 
contest. This provision shall not prevent 
the defendants, or any of them, from 
leasing an arena or stadium not owned 
or controlled by them for the purpose 
of promoting any single professional box- 
ing program contemplated to be present- 
ed on one day. 


6. The defendants, and each of them, 
are hereby restrained and enjoined from 
interfering, in any manner, with the sale 
or disposition of the radio, television, mo- 
tion picture, theatre television, or other 
similar rights to a professional cham- 
pionship boxing contest by any promoter 
other than the defendants. 


o 


7. The defendants, and each of them, 
are hereby restrained and enjoined from 
maintaining, enforcing, attempting to 
enforce, or entering into any contract, 
agreement, or understanding with any 
sponsor of a radio or television series of 
professional boxing contests promoted or 
arranged for by any of the defendants, 
or with any radio or television network 
‘carrying such a series, which prevents, 
in terms or in effect, the said sponsor or 
network from purchasing directly from 
any other promoter the broadcast or tele- 
vision rights to one or more professional 
championship boxing contests and pre- 
senting it as a part of such a television 
or broadcast series, or independently of 
such a series. 


— 8. Within five (5). years from the 
date of entry of this Final Judgment, de- 
fendants James D. Norris and Arthur M. 
Wirtz, and each of them, are hereby or- 
dered to sell or cause to be sold all of the 
capital stock of Madison Square Garden 
Corporation, which they, or either of 

them, own or control, directly or indirect- 
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ly through any other person or entity. 
The aforesaid sale shall be made under 
conditions and to a person, or persons, 
approved by this Court. 

9. Pending the sale of stock pursuant 

Section Eight (8), above, defendants 
James D. Norris and Arthur M. Wirtz, 
and each of them, are hereby ordered to 
transfer to Hon. George Frankenthaler, 
120 Broadway, New York City and Hon. 
Harold M. Kennedy, 26 Broadway, New 
York City, trustees now named and ap- 
pointed by this Court, all of the capital 
stock of the Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration which James D. Norris and 
Arthur M. Wirtz, or either of them, own 
or control, directly or indirectly through 
any other person or entity. 

The said trustees shall report the 
amounts, stock certificate numbers and 
transferor of the said stock as received 
by them to this Court and to the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division. 

If the said stock is not sold by defend- 
ants James D. Norris and Arthur M. 
Wirtz within the period specified in.Sec- 
tion Eight (8), above the trustees are 
hereby ordered and empowered to sell 
said stock within two years thereafter 
to persons not connected or affiliated in 
any way with defendants James D. Nor- 
ris or Arthur M. Wirtz. The aforesaid 
sale by the trustees shall be made only 
after obtaining, on notice to the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division and to the defendants 
James D. Norris and Arthur M. Wirtz, 
the approval of this Court as to the terms 
and conditions of the proposed sale. The 
said trustees shall after such sale by 
them immediately distribute the pro- 
ceeds thereof pro rata to the persons 
entitled to receive the same. 


10. The said trustees are hereby em- 
powered and authorized to exercise all 
voting rights in the said stock and all 
rights and privileges incident to owner- 
ship thereof, except the right to retain 
cash dividends, and except the right to 
vote on a sale of the assets or a liquida- 
tion or merger of Madison Square Gar- 
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den Corporation without instructions 
from this Court, given after notice to 
the defendants and to the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division. All dividends received 
on any share of stock held by the trustee 
shall immediately be distributed pro rata 
to the persons entitled to receive the 
same, except that any such dividends re- 
ceived by the trustee in the form of stock 
having the right to vote shall be retained 
by the trustee subject to the same terms 
and conditions as the other shares held 
hereunder. 


11. The said trustees are entitled to 
reasonable compensation for all services 
rendered by them as such trustees, and 
also to reimbursement for any expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of 
their duties hereunder, the amounts 
thereof to be approved by this Court. 
Such compensation and expenses shall 
be paid out of the dividends received 
on, or the net proceeds realized from the 
disposition of, the said stock. 


12. Defendants James D. Norris and 
Arthur M. Wirtz, and each of them, are 
hereby enjoined and restrained from pur- 
chasing any of the capital stock or as- 
sets of, or from obtaining any financial 
interest in, the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation. 


13. Defendants James D. Norris and 
Arthur M. Wirtz, and each of them, are 
hereby restrained and enjoined from vot- 
ing, by proxy or otherwise, any of the 
capital stock of Madison Square Garden 
Corporation. 


14. Within thirty (30) days from the 
date of this Final Judgment, defendants 
James D. Norris and Arthur M. Wirtz, 
and each of them, are hereby ordered and 
directed to resign as officers and/or di- 
rectors of the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation, and are hereby restrained 
and enjoined from thereafter serving as 
directors or officers of the Madison 
Square Garden Corporaiion. 


15. Defendants James D. Norris and 
Arthur M. Wirtz, and each of them, on 
the one hand, and the defendant Madison 
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Square Garden Corporation, on the other 
hand, are hereby restrained and enjoined 
from jointly promoting any professional 
boxing contest and from maintaining, 
enforcing, attempting to enforce, or en- 
tering into, directly or indirectly, any 
contract, agreement, lease, or under- 
standing between them relating to the 
promotion of any professional boxing 
contest. Nothing, however, in this Sec- 
tion Fifteen (15), after a period of five 
(5) years from the date of the entry of 
this Final Judgment, shall prevent or 
prohibit James D. Norris or Arthur M., 
Wirtz from leasing Madison Square Gar- 
den for the promotion of a boxing con- 
test, or the Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration from leasing any arena or sta- 
dium owned or controlled by James D. 
Norris or Arthur M. Wirtz for the same 
purpose. 


16. For a period of five (5) years 
from the date of entry of this Final 
Judgment, the defendant Madison Square 
Garden Corporation is hereby restrained 
and enjoined from promoting, directly or 
indirectly, more than two professional 
championship boxing contests-held dur- 
ing any period of twelve (12) consecu- 
tive months. 


17. For a period of five (5) years 
from the date of entry of this Final 
Judgment, the defendants James D. Nor- 
ris and Arthur M. Wirtz are hereby re- 
strained and enjoined from promoting, 
directly or indirectly, either jointly or 
separately, more than two professional 
championship boxing contests held dur- 
ing any period of twelve (12) consecutive 
months. — 


18. Defendant Madison Square Gar- 
den Corporation is hereby ordered to 
lease Madison Square Garden to any pro- 
moter duly licensed by the State of New 
York, who seasonably applies in writing 
to promote a professional championship 
boxing contest therein on a specific day, 
provided: 

(a) That the amount of rental 
and the terms of the lease shall be 
fair and reasonable for the particu- 
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lar kind, type and quality of specific 
event on the specific day; and 

(b) That with the application is 
furnished adequate security to in- 
sure the promoter’s performance of 
the lease when and if signed; and 


(c) That at the time of the appli- 
cation neither shall Madison Square 
Garden be under lease to another for 
the day selected by the applicant nor 
shall the lease applied for conflict 
with any well-established event 
which has been regularly conducted 
in Madison Square Garden. 


In the event that any applicant shall 
make a bona fide offer to lease Madison 
Square Garden in accordance with such 
provisions and the parties be unable to 
agree on the adequacy of the security or 
on fair and reasonable rental or other 
terms or conditions, the applicant may 
promptly apply to this Court, on notice 
to the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division, for the 
determination of adequate security and 
the fair and reasonable rental and other 
terms or conditions for the rental of 
Madison Square Garden on such day. 


19. Defendants Arthur M. Wirtz and 
James D. Norris, or either of them, are 
hereby ordered, so long as they or either 
of them own stock control of Chicago 
Stadium Corporation, to lease or cause 
to be leased Chicago Stadium to any pro- 
moter, duly licensed by the State of Illi- 
nois, who seasonably applies in writing 
to promote a professional championship 
boxing contest therein on a specific day, 
provided: 

(a) That the amount of rental 
and the terms of the lease shall be 
fair and reasonable for the particu- 
lar kind, type and quality of specific 
event on the specific day; and 

(b) That with the application is 
furnished adequate security to in- 
sure the promoter’s performance of 
the lease when and if signed; and 

(c) That at the time of the appli- 
cation neither shall Chicago Stadium 
be under lease to another for the day 
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selected by the applicant nor shall 
the lease applied for conflict with 
any well-established event which has 
been regularly conducted in Chicago 
Stadium. 


In the event that any applicant shall 
make a bona fide offer to lease Chicago 
Stadium in accordance with such provi- 
sions and the parties be unable to agree 
on the adequacy of the security or on 
fair and reasonable rental or other terms 
or conditions, the applicant may prompt- 
ly apply to this Court, on notice to the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division, for the determi- 
nation of adequate security and the fair 
and reasonable rental and other terms or 
conditions for the rental of Chicago 
Stadium on such day. 


20. Sections 18 and 19 shall be in 
force for a period of five years from the 
date of the entry of this Final Judgment, 
but prior to the expiration of such five 
year period the Court upon application 
may extend such sections in force for 
such further period on such conditions as 
the Court shall determine. 


21. Defendants International Boxing 
Club, Inec., an Illinois corporation, and 
International Boxing Club of New York, 
Inc., a New York corporation, are here- 
by ordered immediately to take appro- 
priate steps to cause their dissolution in 
accordance with the laws of their respec- 
tive states of incorporation. 


22. Pending such dissolution, defend- 
ants International Boxing Club, Inc., an 
Illinois corporation, and International 
Boxing Club of New York, Inc., a New 
York corporation, are hereby restrained 
and enjoined from promoting any pro- 
fessional championship boxing contest. 

23. Nothing in this Final Judgment 
shall impose any obligation on the de- 
fendants, or any of them, to do or omit 
to do any act outside the United States, 
its territories and possessions. 


24. For the purpose of securing com- 
pliance with this Final Judgment, duly 
authorized representatives of the Depart- 
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ment of Justice shall, on written request 
of the Attorney General or the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, and on reasonable notice 
to any of the defendants made to the 
principal office of such defendant, be 
permitted, subject to any legally recog- 
nized privilege when determined by this 
Court, (a) access, during the office hours 
of any of the defendants, to all books, 
ledgers, accounts, correspondence, memo- 
randa and other records and documents 
in the possession of or under the control 
of such defendant, relating to any mat- 
ters contained in this Final Judgment, 
and (b) subject to the reasonable con- 
venience of such defendant but without 
restraint or interference from such de- 
fendant, to interview officers or em- 
ployees of defendant, who may have 
counsel present, regarding any such mat- 
ters. Information obtained by the means 
permitted above shall not be divulged by 
any representative of the Department of 
Justice to any person other than this 
Court or a duly authorized representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice except 
in the course of legal proceedings for the 
purpose of securing compliance with this 
Final Judgment in which the United 
States is a party, or as otherwise re- 
quired by law. 


25. Jurisdiction of this cause is re- 
tained by this Court for the purpose of 
enabling any of the parties to this Final 
Judgment to apply to this Court at any 
time for such further orders and direc- 
tions as may be necessary or appropriate 
for the construction or carrying out of 
this Final Judgment, for the amendment 
or modification of any of the provisions 
thereof, for the enforcement of compli- 
ance therewith, and for the punishment 
of violations thereof, or upon a showing 
by any of the parties to this suit for 
amendment, vacation or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof are in the 
public interest. 


26. Defendants are hereby ordered 
to pay all costs to be taxed in this case. 
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APPEAL FROM THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 





No. 18. Argued November 13, 1958—Decided January 12, 1959. 


1. The Government’s civil complaint charging appellants with a com- 
bination and conspiracy in unreasonable restraint of trade and 
commerce among the States in the promotion, broadcasting and 
televising of professional world championship boxing contests, as 
well as a conspiracy to monopolize and monopolization of the same, 
in violation of §§ 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act, was sustained by 
this Court as stating 9 cause of action, and the case was remanded 
for trial on the merits. 348 U.S. 236. After a trial, the District 
Court, in an opinion incorporating detailed findings of fact and 
conclusions of law based on the principles laid down by this Court, 
found that the allegations of the complaint had been sustained, 
and adjudged that appellants had violated §§ 1 and 2 of the Sher- 
man Act. Held: The District Court’s findings are not clearly 
erroneous, and its judgment on the merits is affirmed. Pp. 244-252. 














(a) The District Court’s finding that the relevant market was 
the promotion of championship boxing contests, in contrast to all 
professional boxing contests, was not clearly erroneous and it is 
sustained. Pp. 249-252. 

2. After further hearings on the nature and extent of the relief nec- 
essary to protect the public interest, the District Court entered a 
final judgment dissolving the two international boxing clubs, direct- 
ing the individual appellants to divest themselves of their stock 
in Madison Square Garden and granting injunctive relief designed 
to open up the market in the business of promoting professional 
world championship boxing matches. Held: The relief granted 
was not beyond the allowable discretion of the District Court and 
its judgment is affirmed. Pp. 253-263. 


(a) At the time of the final decree, the Joe Louis agreements 
had lapsed; the exclusive-contract practice had been abandoned at 
least temporarily ; the leases on Yankee Stadium, the Polo Grounds 
and St. Nicholas Arena in New York had been given up; and the 
appellants had no control over the new heavyweight champion; 
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PRICT but this Court agrees with the District Court that the additional 
evidence taken by it showed that appellants still possessed all of 


the power of monopoly and restraint. Pp. 254-255. 


(b) Even if the individual appellants’ stock in Madison Square 
Garden was lawfully acquired and was not the fruit of the con- 
spiracy, it had been utilized to effect the purposes of the conspiracy 
and could be so used again, and the record supports the District 


Court’s conclusion that they should be required to divest themselves 

t of this stock in order to break up the unlawful combination and 
restore competition in championship boxing contests—without 
being granted the alternative options requested by them. Pp. 
255-259. 

(c) Since the two international boxing clubs were formed pursu- 
ant to the conspiracy and were the means used to effectuate it, 
the requirement that they be dissolved was justified. Pp. 
259-261. LiZO 

(d) The District Court having found that one of the means 
used in effectuating the conspiracy was the ownership and control 

| of arenas and stadia, the requirement of the decree that Madison 

| Square Garden and the Chicago Stadium be rented to any qualified 

promoter at a reasonable rental, subject to specified conditions, 
was justified. Pp. 261-262. 

(e) Practical considerations justify the prohibition against exclu- 

sive contracts with contestants, even though they apply not only 
l to championship bouts but to all professional boxing contests, thus 
S going beyond the “relevant market” considered for the purposes 

of determining the Sherman Act violations. P. 262. 
. 150 F. Supp. 397, affirmed. 
a 
: Kenneth C. Royall argued the cause for appellants. On 
d the brief were Mr. Royall and John F. Caskey for the 
1 Madison Square Garden Corporation et al., and Charles 
d Sawyer for the International Boxing Club, Inc., of Illinois, 
d 

et al. 

s Philip Elman argued the cause for the United States. 
: On the brief were Solicitor General Rankin, Assistant 
s 


Attorney General Hansen and Charles H. Weston, 
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Mr. Justice Cuark delivered the opinion of the Court. 


This civil Sherman Act’ case was here four years ago 
on direct appeal from a dismissal by the District Court, 
which had held that ‘the Act did not apply to the business 
of professional boxing. We reversed, finding that “the 
complaint states a cause of action [under the Act] and 
that the Government is entitled to an opportunity to 
prove its allegations,” and remanded the cast for trial on 
the merits. United States v. International Boxing Club, 
348 U.S. 236 (1955). The complaint charged the appel- 
lants with a combination and conspiracy in unreasonable 
restraint of trade and commerce among the States in the 
promotion, broadcasting, and televising of professional 
world championship boxing contests, as well as a con- 
spiracy to monopolize and monopolization of the same. 
After a trial, the District Court, in an opinion incorporat- 
ing detailed findings of fact and conclusions of law based 
on the principles laid down in our earlier opinion, found 
that the allegations of the complaint had been sustained. 
150 F. Supp. 397. After further hearings on the nature 
and extent of the relief necessary to protect the public 
interest, the court entered its final judgment dissolving 
two of the corporate appellants, directing divestiture of 
certain stock owned by the individual appellants and 
granting injunctive relief designed to open up the mar- 


ket in the business of promoting professional world . 


championship boxing matches. 

The appeliants, while not attacking any specifie find- 
ing as clearly erroneous, claim that the proof did not show 
that they violated either Section 1 or 2 of the Act. In this 
regard appellants level their strongest blows at the Dis- 
trict Court’s definition of the relevant market. Out of 
the entire field of professional boxing, the District Court 
carved a market in championship contests alone, hold- 


115 U.S.C. §1 et seq. 
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ing it to be the relevant market at which the conspiracy 
was aimed. In the alternative, appellants insist that the 
relief granted the Government was “unnecessarily puni- 
tive,” even if liability is assumed. On a direct appeal to 
this Court we noted probable jurisdiction, 356 U. S. 910 
(1958). We have concluded that the findings of the Dis- 
trict Court are not clearly erroneous and that in view of 
our former holding on the sufficiency of the complaint 
the judgment on the merits was properly entered. As 
to the relief granted we find that the court did not exceed 
the limits of allowable discretion in framing a decree “that 
will, so far as practicable, cure the ill effects of the illegal 
conduct, and assure the public freedom from its contin- 
uance.” United States v. United States Gypsum Co., 
340 U. S. 76, 88 (1950). 

- Our previous decision herein having decided that the 
promotion of professional championship boxing contests 
on an interstate basis constituted trade and commerce 
among the States, within the meaning of the Sherman 
Act, there is no contest here either on the findings or the 
law on that point. Since on that appeal we discussed in 


.some detail the allegations of the complaint, which the 


trial court has now found amply proven by the evidence, 
we shall only summarize the findings here. 


THE FINDINGS. 


The conspiracy began in January 1949, when appellants 
Norris and Wirtz, who owned and controlled the Chicago 
Stadium, the Detroit Olympia Arena and the St. Louis 
Arena, made an agreement with Joe Louis, the then 
heavyweight boxing champion of the world. Wishing to 
retire, Louis agreed to give up his title after obtaining 
from each of the four leading contenders * exclusive pro- 
motion rights including rights to radio, television and 


2 Ezzard Charles, Joe Walcott, Lee Savold, and Gus Lesnevich. 
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movie revenues. Upon securing these exclusive contracts 
Louis assigned them to the appellant International Boxing 
Club, Illinois, which was organized by Norris and Wirtz 
for the purpose of promoting boxing for the combination 
in Illinois. They paid Louis $150,000 cash plus an 
employment contract and a 20% stock interest in I. B. C., 
Illinois. 

In March 1949 Norris and Wirtz approached appellant 
Madison Square Garden, in which they had for many 
years owned 50,000 shares of stock. It was the “foremost 
sports arena in New York City and is the best known arena 
of its kind in the United States, if not the world.” * How- 
ever, its facilities were tied up by an exclusive lease it 
had granted to Mike Jacobs’ interests—the leading pro- 
fessional boxing promoter in the field at that time. 
Norris and Wirtz proposed that they should all “work 
together now and keep the events for our buildings and 
not create a competitive situation that would be harmful 
to all.” In order to effectuate this program, appellant 
Madison Square Garden bought out Mike Jacobs’ inter- 
ests, including, in addition to his lease on Madison 
Square Garden, his exclusive leases to Yankee Stadium 
and the St. Nicholas Arena and his contract with the 
then welterweight champion Sugar Ray Robinson. These 
contracts were assigned to International Boxing Club, 
New York, organized for the purpose of promoting boxing 
for the combination in New York. 

Once Jacobs’ interests had been acquired, there re- 
mained only one substantial competitor in the field of 


’The importance of Madison Square Garden in the present 
context is shown by the fact that of all the championship contests 
staged during the 12 years immediately preceding 1949, 45% were 
held in New York City, of which 75% were in Madison Square 
Garden. The balance of the New York championship bouts, with 
one exception, were held in Yankee Stadium, the Polo Grounds, or 
St. Nicholas Arena. 
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promoting championship boxing matches. That was 
Tournament of Champions, Inec., owned in part by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. It owned an exclusive 
lease on the Polo Grounds as well as an exclusive promo- 
tion contract covering the next two fights of the then 
middleweight champion of the world. In May 1949 Mad- 
ison Square Garden bought all of the stock of Tournament 
of Champions at a cost of $100,000 plus 25% of the net 
profits on the next two middleweight championship 
matches. The assets thus aequired were likewise assigned 
to I. B. C., New York. By a simultaneous separate 
agreement, Columbia Broadcasting System agreed for a 
five-year period not to invest in or promote any profes- 
sional boxing matches in return for a first refusal right 
to the broadcasting of certain boxing matches staged for 
a like period in Madison Square Garden. 

This series of agreements, consummated within four 
months’ time, gave appellants exclusive control of the 
promotion of boxing matches in three championship 
divisions, 7. e., heavyweight, middleweight, and welter- 
weight. Not satisfied with this temporary control, how- 
ever, appellants perpetuated their hold on championship 
bouts by requiring each contender for the title to grant 
to them an exclusive promotion contract to his champion- 
ship fights, including film and broadcasting, for a period 
of from three to five years. Over the facilities for the 
staging of contests appellants exercised like control, 
owning or managing the “key” arenas and stadia in the 
Nation.‘ 

Tightening the ropes around the ring thus built, Norris 
and Wirtz increased their stockholdings in Madison 
Square Garden to where they controlled it and were able 


* Between 1937 and 1948, 50% of all championship contests were 
staged in either Madison Square Garden, Yankee Stadium, the 
Polo Grounds, St. Nicholas Arena, Chicago Stadium, Detroit Olympia 
Arena, or the St. Louis Arena. 
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to “dictate its policies and boxing activities.” This has 
continued their control over I. B. C., New York, the stock 
of which is now wholly owned by Madison Square Garden.° 
They are the sole stockholders of Chicago Stadium Cor- 
poration which in turn is the sole stockholder of I. B. C., 
Illinois. Their control over this boxing empire is revealed 
by the fact that Norris is president of each of the four top 
corporations, 7. e., Madison Square Garden, I.\B. C., New 
York, Chicago Stadium Corporation, and J. B. C., Illinois. 
He and Wirtz are directors in all four, while I. B. C., Illi- 
nois and I. B. C., New York, which have owned all of the 
promotion contracts with the contenders, have a joint 
board of directors. 

The effect of the conspiracy is obvious. Using the 
facilities of I. B. C., Illinois, and I. B. C., New York, 
appellants entered into exclusive promotion «..ntracts with 
title aspirants, requiring exclusive handling agreements 
in the event the contender became champion. In amass- 
ing their empire, appellants obtained control of cham- 
pions in three divisions. The choice given a contender 
thereafter was clear, 7. e., to sign with appellants or not 
to fight. With appellants in control of the key arenas 
and stadia of the country through Madison Square 
Garden, Chicago Stadium Corporation, and others, an 
event could not be successfully staged in any of these 
areas, the most fruitful in the Nation, without their 


5 At the time the I. B. C.’s were formed, Joe Louis owned 20% 
of the stock of each and the other 80% was split evenly between 
Norris and Wirtz on one hand and Madison Square Garden on the 
other. At some point thereafter, Louis ceased to be a stockholder 
and his share was split evenly between Norris-Wirtz and Madison 
Square Garden. At the time of the final decree, apparently as the 
result of an effort to make a showing of separateness of control, the 
Norris-Wirtz interests owned all of the stock in I. B. C., Illinois, and 
Madison Square Garden owned all of the stock in I. B. C., New York. 
The trial court found that the two interests nevertheless still shared 
equally in the combined profits of both I. B. C.’s. 
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consent. The exercise of this power brought imme- 
diate results. From June 1949, when appellants staged 
their first championship fight, until May 15, 1933, the 
date of the amended complaint, they staged or controlled 
the promotion of 36 of the 44 championship battles 
held in this country, giving them epproximately 81% 
of that field. In two of the classifications, heavyweight 
and middleweight, the combine staged all of the contests. 
The power of the combine to exclude competitors in the 
championship field is graphically shown by their promo- 
tion of 25 out of 27 fights in all divisions, a total of 93%, 
during the two-and-a-half-year period ending with the 
filing of the amended complaint. This power extended 
to the sale of film and broadcasting rights—most valuable 
adjuncts to successful promotion in the business. 
Appellants launch a vigorous attack on the finding that 
the relevant market was the promotion of championship 
boxing contests in contrast to all professional boxing 
events. They rely primarily on United States v. du Pont 
& Co., 351 U. S. 377 (1956). That case, involving an 
alleged monopoly of the market in cellophane, held that 
the relevant market was not cellophane alone but the 
entire field of flexible packaging materials. In testing for 
the relevant market in Sherman Act cases, the Court said: 


“ 


. no more definite rule can be declared than 
that commodities reasonably interchangeable by con- 
sumers for the same purposes make up that ‘part 
of the trade or commerce,’ monopolization of which 
may be illegal.” Du Pont, supra, at 395. 


The appellants argue that the “physical identity of the 
products here would seem necessarily to put them in one 
and the same market.” They say that any boxing con- 
test, whether championship or not, always includes one 
ring, two boxers and one referee, fighting under the same 
rules before a greater or lesser number of spectators 
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either present at ringside or through the facilities of 
television, radio, or moving pictures. 

We do not feel that this conclusion follows. As was 
also said in du Pont, supra, at 404: 


“The ‘market’. . . will vary with the part of 
commerce under consideration. The tests are con- 
stant. That market is composed of products that 
have reasonable interchangeability for the purposes 
for which they are produced—price, use and qualities 
considered.” 


With this in mind, the lower court in the instant case 
found that there exists a “separate, identifiable market” 
for championship boxing contests. This general finding 
is supported by detailed findings to the effect that the 
average revenue from all sources for appellants’ chain- 
pionship bouts was $154,000, compared to $40,000 for 
their nonchampionship programs; that television rights 
to one championship fight brought $100,000, in contrast 
to $45,000 for a nontitle fight seven months later between 
the same two fighters; that the average “Nielsen” ratings ° 
over a two-and-one-half-year period were 74.9% for 
appellants’ championship contests, and 57.7% for their 
nonchampionship programs (reflecting a difference of 
several million viewers between the two types of fights) ; 
that although the revenues from movie rights for six of 
appellants’ championship bouts totaled over $600,000, no 
full-length motion picture rights were sold for a non- 
championship contest; and that spectators pay “substan- 
tially more” for tickets to championship fights than for 


* According to the District Court, the “Nielsen Average Audience 
rating is a percentage which purports to show the number of resi- 
dential television sets that were tuned in to the program expressed 
as a percentage of the total residential television sets, whether turned 
off or on, which were in areas into which the program was telecast.” 
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nontitle fights. In addition, numerous :cpresentatives of 
the broadcasting, motion picture and advertising indus- 
tries testified to the general effect that a “particular and 
special demand exists among radio broadcasting and tele- 
casting [and motion picture] companies for the rights to 
broadcast and telecast [and make and distribute films of ] 
championship contests in contradistinction to similar 
rights to non-championship contests.” * 

In view of these findings, we cannot say that the lower 
court was “clearly erroneous” in concluding that noncham- 
pionship fights are not “reasonably interchangeable for 
the same purpose” as championship contests. <A deter- 
mination of the “part of the trade or commerce” encom- 
passed by the Sherman Act involves distinctions in 
degree as well as distinctions in kind. One prime example 
of this is the application of the Act to trade or commerce 
in a localized geographical area. See, e. g., Schine The- 
atres v. United States, 334 U. S. 110 (1948); United 
States v. Griffith, 334 U. S. 100 (1948); cf. Times- 
Picayune v. United States, 345 U.S. 594 (1953); United 
States v. Columbia Steel Co., 334 U.S. 495 (1948). The 
case which most squarely governs this case is United States 
v. Paramount Pictures, 334 U.S. 131 (1:48). There, the 
charge involved, inter alia, extensive motion picture the- 
atre holdings. The District Court had refused to order a 
divestiture of such holdings on the grounds that no 
“national monopoly” had been intended or obtained. 
This Court felt that such a finding was not dispositive 
of the issue, saying: 


“First, there is no finding as to the presence or 
absence of monopoly on the part of the five majors 


7 Approximately 25% of the revenue produced by the appellants’ 
championship fights during the period covered by the complaint was 
derived through the sale of radio, television and motion picture rights. 
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[defendants] in the first-run field for the entire coun- 
try, in the first-rui field in the 92 largest cities of the 
country, or in the first-run field in separate localities. 
Yet the first-run field, which constitutes the cream of 
the exhibition business, is the core of the present 
cases. Section 1 of the Sherman Act outlaws unrea- 
sonable restraints irrespective of the amount of trade 
or commerce involved (United States: v. Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., 310 U. 8. 150, 224, 225, n. 59), and 
§2 condemns monopoly of ‘any part’ of trade or 
commerce.” Paramount, supra, at 172-173. (Em- 
phasis in the original.) 


Similarly, championship boxing is the “cream” of the 
boxing business, and, as has been shown above, is a suffi- 
ciently separate part of the trade or commerce to consti- 
tute the relevant market for Sherman Act purposes.* 

We have also examined the remainder of this charac- 
teristically lengthy record. When the case was here 
previously appellants did not deny that the allegations 
of the complaint stated a cause of action against them, 
provided their activity came within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act. We held that the complaint stated a cause 
of action. The District Court has now found these allega- 
tions to have been proven. With the case in this posture, 
appellants have an almost insurmountable burden. They 
must show that the findings, or at least the basic ones, are 
“clearly erroneous.” Rule 52 (a), Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. This they have not been able to do. It follows 
that the decree entered on the merits adjudging the appel- 
lants to have violated both §§ 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act 
must be affirmed. 


® By analogy, it bears those sufficiently “peculiar characteristics” 
found in automobile fabrics and finishes such as to bring them within 
the Clayton Act’s “line of commerce.” United States v. du Pont & 
Co., 353 U. S. 586, 593-595 (1957). 
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THE RE.IEF. 


In approaching the question of relief we must remember 
that our function is not to sit as a trial court. Besser 
Mfg. Co. v. United States, 343 U.S. 444, 449-450 (1952); 
United States v. National Lead Co., 332 U.S. 319 (1947); 
cf. United States v. Crescent Amusement Co., 323 U. S. 
173, 185 (1944). As was said in Jnternational Salt Co. 
v. United States, 332 U. S. 392, 400-401 (1947): 


“The framing of [antitrust] decrees should take 
place in the District rather than in Appellate Courts. 
They are invested with large discretion to model 
their judgments to fit the exigencies of the particular 
case.” 


The yardstick which the trial court should apply in 
monopolization cases is well stated by the Court in Schine 
Theatres v. United States, 334 U.S. 110, 128-129 (1948). 
The decree should (1) put “an end to the combination 
or conspiracy when that is itself the violation”; (2) de- 
prive “the antitrust defendants of the benefits of their 
conspiracy”; and (3) “break up or render impotent the 
monopoly power which violates the Act.” 

The relief granted by a trial court in an antitrust case 
and brought here on direct appeal, thus by-passing the 
usual appellate review, has always had the most careful 
scrutiny of this Court. Though the records are usually 
most voluminous and their review exceedingly burden- 
some, we have painstakingly undertaken it to make certain 
that justice has been done. See, e. g., United States v. 
Paramount Pictures, supra; Schine Theatres v. United 
States, supra; United States v. National Lead Co., supra. 
That we have done here. We have finally concluded that 
the relief granted was not beyond the allowable discretion 
of the District Court. 
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The Bounds of the Relief Ordered. 


At the time of the final decree the Joe Louis agree- 
ments had elapsed; the exclusive-contract practice had 
been at least temporarily abandoned; the leases on 
Yankee Stadium, the Polo Grounds and St. Nicholas 
Arena in New York had been given up and the appellants 
had no control over the new heavyweight champion, Floyd 
Patterson. Nevertheless, the additional evidence taken 
by the District Court showed that they still possessed 
all of the power of monopoly and restraint. In this 
we agree. The appellants had exercised a strangle hold 
on the industry for a long period. It was evident at 
the time of the decree that, statistically, they still dom- 
inated the staging of championship bouts and completely 
controlled the filming and broadeasting of those contests. 
They had gained this leadership through the elimination 
by purchase of all of their major competitors in the field; 
by the control of contending boxers through exclusive 
agreements; and by the staging of events through the 
ownership or lease of key stadia and arenas. This illegal 
activity gave appellants an odorous monopoly background 
which was known and still feared in the boxing world. 
In addition, Norris and Wirtz still possessed the major 
tools, so well used previously, necessary to continue their 
control. They owned or controlled the key arena and 
stadium in New York and Chicago, the most lucrative 
communities in boxing; they continued to control all of 
the championship bouts staged there; they commanded 
the filming and broadcasting of all championship fights— 
the cream of the business—wherever staged; and though 
on the surface they owned no stock directly in the two 
I. B. C. corporations, each was the wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of corporations which Norris and Wirtz did control 
and manage. / 

In this setting the District Court ordered Norris and 
Wirtz to divest themselves, within a five-year period, of 
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all stock which they owned “directly or indirectly” in 
Madison Square Garden. In addition, both of the Inter- 
national Boxing Clubs, Illinois and New York, were 
ordered dissolved. The Chicago .:tadium and Madison 
Square Garden were each enjoined from staging more 
than two championship bouts annually. All exclusive 
agreements for the promotion of boxing events, including 
nonchampionship, were banned. Madison Square Gar- 
den was ordered for a period of five years to lease its 
premises when available at a “fair and reasonable” rental 
to any duly qualified promoter applying in writing there- 
for. Failure to agree on terms would require submission 
to the courts for determination. Like requirement was 
imposed on Chicago Stadium Corporation, provided 
Norris-and-Wirtz control continued. 

The District Judge concluded that it was necessary to 
include each of these provisions in the decree in order to 
put an end to the combination, deprive the appellants of 
the benefit of their conspiracy and break up their monop- 
oly power. At the conclusion of the final hearing on re- 
lief he observed that prior to 1949 the Norris-Wirtz group 
was in Chicago while the Madison Square Garden enter- 
prise was in New York. They were “two separate enti- 
ties,” one promoting contests in the mid-West and the 
other in New York. He declared that “in order to destroy 
this monopoly we have to return the situation as nearly 
as possible to the economic conditions as they existed in 
1949” and, further, “I can see no way in this case .. . that 
a proper decree can be formulated unless that power that 
Wirtz and Norris have in Madison Square Garden is 
curtailed. They have to get out of the control.” 


The Order of Divestiture. 


Appellants contend that since the stock owned by 
Norris and Wirtz was not acquired pursuant to the con- 
spiracy, was not the fruit of illegal activity and was not 
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proven to be the lever by which Madison Square Garden 
was persuaded to join the conspiracy, divestiture was but 
punishment rather than a necessary corrective remedy. 
They further say that the sale, even though made in the 
manner outlined in the decree,® would result in great loss 
to Norris and Wirtz. They contend that it was arbitrary 
for the District Court not to permit them to exercise an 
option, as proposed by them, of a choice between Madison 
Square Garden and the Chicago Stadium, both of which 
they still control. 

It may be that the stock in Madison Square Garden 
was not the fruit of the conspiracy; but even if lawfully 
acquired it may be utilized as part of the conspiracy 
to effect its ends. See United States v. Paramount 
Pictures, supra, at 152. Moreover, since the incep- 
tion of the conspiracy Norris and Wirtz have increased 
their holdings to over 219,000 shares. It was this stock 
ownership and their control of stock voting power that 
the trial court found dictated the election of the officers 
and directors of Madison Square Garden and gave to 
Norris and Wirtz the unquestioned control and manage- 
ment of its activities. Although reluctant at first to re- 
quire a divestiture of this stock, the trial judge ultimately 
became convinced that it was the sine qua non of the 
relief. During the hearing he said: 


“The great evil I found was the combination that 
Wirtz and Norris caused and created by joining up 
with Madison Square Garden. I regard Wirtz and 
Norris as one and Madison Square Garden as another, 
a separate entity and business interest. The evil 


® Norris and Wirtz were given five years to sell their stock in 
Madison Square Garden, which stock is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. During this time, the stock is to be held by two trustees 
named by the court. If the stock is not sold within five years, the 
trustees are ordered to sell it within the next two years. 
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primarily sprung from their combination, their con- 
certed effortsand action. That has to be broken up.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 


What is perhaps equally significant is that through the 
exercise of this power Norris and Wirtz elected the officers 
and board of directors of I. B. C., New York—a joint 
board with I. B. C., Illinois, which they also controlled 
through the Chicago Stadium Corporation. This joint 
board was the bridge over which the conspiracy was made 
effective. Over it the control of the promotion of cham- 
pionship boxing contests was secured. That this control 
remained effective up to the very date of the final hearing, 
June 24, 1957, is shown by the following statement by 
the court on that date: 


“The unlawful combination of the defendants still 
possesses and exercises its monopolistic contro] in 
the field of championship contests. It appears that 
since May 15, 1953 there have been held in the United 
States 37 championship contests, excluding one ban- 
tamweight contest. The defendants admit that they 
had promotional control over 24 of the 37 champion- 
ship contests which were held or of 65 per cent of 
the market, but we find that the defendants were not 
financial strangers to the other 13 championship con- 
tests which were held in cities other than New York 
and Chicago. Because the defendants are licensed 
by state authorities to promote only in New York and 
Illinois, they could not be the persons actually des- 
ignated as the promoter of the 13 championship con- 
tests, but all five of the championship contests which 
originated in cities other than Chicago or New York 

. on Friday nights were televised on IBC’s-New York 
Friday night television series. 

“We find, too, that all of the 37 championship 

contests in this period from May 15, 1953, save 
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only the five outdoor contests, were televised on either 
the defendants’ Wednesday or Friday night television 
series, and that the profits of the sale of the telecast- 
ing rights inured to the benefit of the defendants.” 


As this was some two and a half years after our opinion 
in the former appeal on January 31, 1955, it appears that 
appellants had continued exercising their unlawful con- 
trol long after they well knew that this activity was 
within the coverage of the Sherman Act. In view of the 
fact that no denial was made on that appeal of the suffi- 
ciency of the Government’s complaint it is reasonable to 
assume that appellants, subsequent to our opinion, knew 
that their conduct violated the Sherman Act, obedience to 
which is so important to our free enterprise system. Still 
they continued their illegal activity. In fact from all 
appearances it is continuing to this day. Such conduct, 
in addition to the interlocking nature of the ownership 
at the time of the final decree, fully justified the District 
Court’s conclusion that the “dissolution of the combina- 
tion can only be accomplished by an immediate and com- 
plete severance of the interlocking ownership of Norris 
and Wirtz in Madison Square Garden. ... [T]here 
must be a complete divestiture of the stockholdings of 
Norris and Wirtz in the Garden. The Government has 
established Norris and Wirtz control the Garden Corpora- 
tion.” Moreover, this was the only effective means at 
hand by which competition in championship events might 
be restored. It was intended to return the parties as 
near as possible to the status quo existing prior to the 
conspiracy. 

For these reasons, we do not see why it was incumbent 
upon the court to give Norris and Wirtz certain options 
requested at the time of the decree. We shall mention 
only two. The first was that they have the right to exer- 
cise a choice of retaining either Madison Square Gar- 
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den or the Chicago Stadium. But this would not be 
conducive to the re-establishment of competition between 
the two interests, which the District Court considered 
a necessity. Nor would it eliminate the “great evil’ the 
trial court found in the Norris-Wirtz-Garden combination. 
Another requested option was that Norris and Wirtz be 
permitted to retain their control of Madison Square 
Garden and the latter be enjoined from promoting cham- 
pionship boxing events. But this would have eliminated 
the world’s principal boxing center—“the premier sports 
arena in the world,” as appellants characterized it—from 
promoting such events in competition with Norris and 
Wirtz. 

In short, the Government in its effort to free the pro- 
fessional boxing business of monopoly and unreasonable 
restraints would have won the battle but lost the war 
under either of the proffered alternatives. As this Court 
said in United States v. Crescent Amusement Co., 323 
U.S. 173, 189-190 (1944): 


“Common control was one of the instruments in 
bringing about unity of purpose and unity of action 
and in making the conspiracy effective. If that 
affiliation continues, there will be tempting oppor- 
tunity ... to act in combination .... The pro- 
clivity in the past to use that affiliation for an unlaw- 
ful end warrants effective assurance that no such 
opportunity will be available in the future.” 


The Dissolution of the Two International Boxing Clubs. 


Admittedly these corporations were formed pursuant to 
and were the means used to effectuate the conspiracy. As 
the trial judge said: 


“These corporations are thc promotional arms of the 
defendants, conceived and used to enable defendants 
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to restrain and monopolize promotion of champion- 
ship boxing contests. Their assets are of but nominal 
value except for the goodwill attaching to their 
names by virtue of the conspiracy.” 


The conditions existing here even subsequent to our 
former opinion confirm the need for such dissolution. 
Both corporations continued to share equally the profits 
the combination reaped from the staging of champion- 
ship boxing contests. This also included revenues from 
championship contests promoted by others but televised 
by the combination. They continue even now as the 
bridge between the choice arenas Norris and Wirtz own 
or control and the boxers with whom they have exclusive 
promotion contracts. Through interlocking officers and 
directorates the two I. B. C.’s thus effectively hold the 
combination together. It is antitrust policy to decree 
dissolution “where the creation of the combination is 
itself the violation.” United States v. Crescent Amuse- 
ment Co., supra, at 189, and cases there cited. This is 
one of those situations where the injunctive process 
affords too little relief too late. 

Appellants argue that this is punitive; that the parent 
companies, under the decree, are left free to organize new 
corporations to handle, their respective boxing promotions 
and, hence, dissolution is a useless act. The trial court 
felt, however, and we agree, that continued operation 
under the old I. B. C. charters might lead to a situation 
nominis umbra not conducive to the elimination of the 
old illegal practices. New corporations, if formed, would 
start off with clean slates free from numerous written 
and oral agreements and understandings now existent and 
known throughout the industry. Hence dissolution might 
well have the salutary effect of completely clearing 
new horizons that the trial judge was attempting to create 
in the boxing world, especially when effected in conjunc- 
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tion with the stock divestiture provision. Moreover, 
there would be little inconvenience and nominal expense 
even if, as appellants contend, they “as a practical matter 
must [form new corporations] if they are to promote any 
boxing at all.” This we think a poor excuse for not com- 
pletely eliminating, by dissolution, these old trappings of 
monopoly and restraint. 


The Compulsory Leasing Provisions. 


The District Court, having found that one of the means 
used in effectuating the conspiracy was the ownership and 
control of arenas and stadia, entered a compulsory leasing 
provision in the decree as to Madison Square Garden and 
the Chicago Stadium Corporation." 

The appellants’ main coneern with this provision of the 
decree is the requirement that in the event the terms of 
a lease cannot be agreed upon the matter will be sub- 
mitted to the District Court. Appellants fear that this 
is not only an undesirable but an impractical activity for 
a District Court. But they have suggested no alternative 
to relieve the court of this burden. Obviously, such a 
provision may result in some disputes which must be set- 
tled. Until experience in the enforcement of the provision 
proves the reference to be too burdensome we see no rea- 
son to disturb it. If experience proves it unworkable the 
parties, under the decree, may apply to the court for 


10This provision of the decree, applying only to championship 
contests, ordered appellants to lease their respective buildings upon 
seasonable written request by a qualified promoter, if the proposed 
rent is reasonable, if the applicant furnishes adequate security, and if 
at the time of the application the building is neither already under 
lease to another for the specified day nor in conflict at that time 
with “any well-established event” which has been regularly conducted 
therein. If the parties cannot agree on what constitutes adequate 
security or a reasonable rental, either party may apply to the court 
for a determination thereof. 
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appropriate relief. See Lorain Journal Co. v. United 
States, 342 U.S. 148, 156-157 (1951); International Salt 
Co. v. United States, supra, at 401. 


Exclusive Contracts With Contestants. 

Appellants object to the prohibition against exclusive 
contracts applying to all professional boxing contests. 
They question the Government’s enlarging its base from 
championship bouts to all professional boxing. But 
human nature being what it is there is sound reason to 
say that exclusive contracts with boxers in nontitle con- 
tests would surely affect those same boxers when and if 
they arrive at the title. Such arrangements would give 
appellants, so experienced in the boxing field, a decided 
advantage over the independent promoter. Such a pro- 
hibition is fully justified at least until the effects of the 
conspiracy are fully dissipated. For the same reason we 
see no fault in the five-year prohibition against exclusive 
rights to a return bout. 

The trial court recognized that these restrictions went 
beyond the “relevant market” which has been considered 
for purposes of determining the Sherman Act violations, 
but felt that “[t|he relief here must be broader than the 
championship field because the evil to be remedied is 
broader.” This Court has recognized that sometimes 
“relief, to be effective, must go beyond the narrow limits 
of the proven violation.” United States v. United States 
Gypsum Co., supra, 340 U.S., at p. 90; Timken Co. v. 
United States, 341 U.S. 593, 600 (1951). When this sort 
of relief is granted, we must of course be especially wary 
lest the trial court overstep the correspondingly narrower 
limits of its discretion, but, for the reasons set out above, 
we feel that no such misuse of the trial court’s power is 
present here. 

We have considered the other objections of appellants 
to the decree and find them unsubstantial as presently 
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posed. In the event experience proves that some of the 
provisions are so severe as to require modification or 
amendment, the parties may apply to the District Court 
as provided in paragraph 25 of the decree. The judgment 


should be affirmed. 
It is so ordered. 


Mr. Justice Stewart took no part in the consideration 
or decision of this case. 


Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER, dissenting in part. 


While I have heretofore expressed views in favor of the 
almost controlling deference to be paid to a District 
Court’s considered formulation of the provisions appro- 
priate to a decree designed to remedy adjudicated viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws, those views have not prevailed, 
see the opinions in United States v. Paramount Pictures, 
334 U. S. 131, and this Court has felt free to modify and 
eliminate provisions of an antitrust decree, particularly 
when a single judge has imposed an unconventional and 
drastic remedy. The main issue dealt with in Mr. Justice 
HaRLAN’S dissent, while a narrow one, is, in my view, 
important. While divestiture has been decreed by the 
district judge, the mandatory disposition of the stock has 
been delayed for five years, and the stock placed in trus- 
teeship. During this five-year period a series of detailed 
controls have been imposed, under the supervision of the 
District Court, in order to prevent appellants Norris and 
Wirtz from exercising the power their stock ownership 
has given them over the operations of Madison Square 
Garden. The ownership itself has been sterilized. I 
think it not an unreasonable forecast that, even were we 
to postpone for five years the decision whether to order 
the divestiture or continue the trusteeship, appellants 
Norris and Wirtz would not find it profitable to continue 
their sterilized ownership of the Garden stock: How- 
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ever, there is no compelling reason to order them to do 
what sound business judgment may compel. One has the 
right to assume that, in view of this Court’s unanimous 
affrmance of the findings below that appellants were in 
violation of the Sherman Law, they will scrupulously 
obey the decree and not even by the subtlest indirection 
seek to avoid our decision. Therefore I think it is need- 
less now to determine that divestiture must take place 
five years hence, rather than wait upon the event in order 
to determine whether divestiture should then be ordered. 
Accordingly, I join Mr. Justice HARLAN’s opinion. 


Mr. Justice HARLAN, whom Mr. Justice FRANK- 
FURTER and Mr. Justice WHITTAKER join, dissenting in 
part. 


I am unable to subscribe to the Court’s approval of 
those parts of the decree below which ordered (1) the 
divestiture of the stockholdings of Norris and Wirtz in 
Madison Square Garden Corporation and (2) the dissolu- 
tion of the New York and Illinois International Boxing 
Clubs. On the other aspects of the case I agree with the 
results the Court has reached. 


DIVESTITURE. 


As a starting point I accept the conclusion of the Dis- 
trict Court that competition in the promotion and exhi- 
bition of professional championship boxing could not be 
effectively restored so long as Norris and Wirtz remained 
in control of Madison Square Garden’s activities in this 
field. Because of the pre-eminence of the Garden as a 
site for boxing contests, the District Court found that 
its control by Norris and Wirtz constituted the fulerum 
of the antitrust violations which were adjudged. That 
finding is supported by the evidence, and in turn jus- 
tifies the court’s conclusion that the elimination of their 
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influence in the Garden was prerequisite to restoring 
competition. 

It by no means follows, however, that the order divest- 
ing Norris and Wirtz of their Garden stockholdings was 
an appropriate method of accomplishing that objective 
in the circumstances of this case. Unless past pronounce- 
ments of this Court cautioning against the indiscriminate 
use of divestiture as a remedy in antitrust cases, see 
Timken Co. v. United States, 341 U. S. 593, are to be 

| taken less seriously than they should be, it seems to me 
that the Court has too lightly given approval to the use 
of that drastic measure here. - 

First. It is not at all clear to me just why the District 
Court, which in the early stages of the hearings on relief 
expressed itself strongly against divestiture, ultimately 
reached the conclusion that such a course was necessary. 
Indeed the record can be read as indicating the court's 
belief that the five-year trusteeship of the stock, though 
designed to alleviate some of the hardships of a forced sale, 
would at the sane time effectively remove Norris and 
Wirtz from control over the Garden’s affairs and therefore 
in conjunction with the other provisions of the decree 
| result in restoring competitive conditions, whether or not 
the correlative requirement of sale was carried out within 
the five-year period... The decree itself supports this 





1 Apart from its divestiture and dissolution provisions, the decree 
imposes wide-ranging and pervasive restrictions on appelljnts’ activi- 
ties in boxing promotion and exhibition. It renders void all exclusive 
contracts which they may presently have with boxers. It prohibits 

the making of new exclusive contracts, with the exception that, after 
, five years, exclusive provision may be made for return bouts. Simi- 
larly, exclusive leases with stadia not owned by appellants are pro- 
scribed. So, too, are such arrangements with television and radio 
broadcasters. Further, appellants are restrained, for a period of five 
years, from promoting more than four championship boxing programs 
annually, two by Madison Square Garden and two, cumulatively, 
by Norris and Wirtz. During that five-year period also, the com- 
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reading. For despite the evident realization that the 
stock might not be sold within five years, the provisions 
of the decree especially aimed at opening up competition 
for the use of the Garden are all geared to this period. 
If in fact the District Court thought this five-year insula- 
tion of Norris and Wirtz from managerial and policy- 
making activities at the Garden would combine with the 
other restrictions to restore competition, justification for 
divestiture must then be found in a purpose to prevent a 
relapse into noncompetitive conditions after the five years 
have elapsed, something which the District Court quite 
properly considered to be a function of the decree. On 
this premise I am at a loss to sce why continuance of the 
trusteeship, and, if necessary, the concomitant restric- 
tions on the Garden’s activities, should not have been 
considered adequate to serve that end. 

Second, If I am mistaken in thus divining the thinking 
of the District Court, I still consider that in the cireum- 
stances of this case divestiture was at least ordered pre- 
maturely. Determination whether that drastic remedy 
was required should have been postponed until the expira- 
tion of the trusteeship period so that the necessity for its 
application could then be judged in light of the effective- 
ness of the other sanctions of the decree. I recognize that 
various contingencies can be conjured up to support the 
view that divestiture, rather than trusteeship, holds 
the more solid promise of assuring the preservation of 
competition. Nevertheless I think that rejection of a 
continuance of the trusteeship in favor of divestiture 
should, in the peculiar setting of this case, be based on 
experience rather than speculative apprehension. 


pulsory leasing provisions discussed in the Court’s opinion are to 
be in effect. Finally, the decree removes Norris and Wirtz as officers 
and directors of Madison Square Garden, and enjoins them from 
holding such positions in the future. 






Ro 
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Three factors seem to me especially compelling toward 
such a course. In the first place, this cannot properly be 
considered a case of reprehensible immoral conduct or 
willful lawbreaking.? Not until January 31, 1955, when 
this Court handed down its opinion in United States v. 
International Boxing Club, 348 U. S. 236, did it become 
known that professional boxing was even subject to the 
federal antitrust laws. In view of this Court’s earlier 
decisions in the baseball cases, Federal Baseball Club v. 
National League, 259 U. 8. 200, and Toolson v. New York 
Yankees, Inc., 346 U. S. 356, I think it reasonable to say 
that in 1949 when this alleged conspiracy began most well- 
informed lawyers believed that professional boxing, like 
professional baseball, was beyond antitrust stricture. 
Hence the appellants had every reason to believe their 
actions were innocent when taken. Putting the matter 
somewhat differently, we should be slow in lending ap- 
proval to the use of such a drastic remedy as this in a 
case where the appellants have never had the opportunity 
to demonstrate their willingness to comply with the law 
once they have learned that it applies to their activities. 
In my opinion, the thrust of this factor is not blunted by 
arguing, as the Court does, that appellants should volun- 
tarily have done something to unscramble their relation- 
ships during the two and a half years that elapsed between 
the Court’s decision in the original International Boxing 
case and the entry of the present decree. That sort of 
squeeze play should not be expected of those already 
involved in a lawsuit. 


? The District Court put the matter in this way: “I don’t charge 
them [Norris and Wirtz] with malicious intentional and moral wrong- 
doing, nor do I proceed to formulate the deeree on such a_ basis. 
They are guilty, if anything, of a moral, prohibitive wrong which 
was in doubt as to whether it was even prohibitive at the time some 
of these acts were done, and serious doubt, but most people held it 
was not.” 
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Further, divestiture here is brought to bear upon a large 
investment much of which was acquired long before the 
conduct charged in this case began, and the balance of 
which was obtained prior to the announcement of the 
International Boxing decision. The “unlawful fruits” 
doctrine accordingly offers no justification for this divesti- 
ture. Although recognizing this to be true, the Court 
states that the Garden stock was nonetheless utilized as 
means of accomplishing the antitrust violations. But this 
is just another way of saying that divestiture is a neces- 
sary element of effective relief; it affords no independent 
justification for the employment of that remedy. 

Lastly, the divestiture order reaches far beyond the 
subject matter of the action. It permanently removes 
Norris and Wirtz from all interest in the Garden, over 
90% of whose activities are entirely unrelated to pro- 
fessional boxing. 

Third. It is true, of course, that the trial court’s con- 
sidered judgment on what is necessary to dissipate the 
effects and prevent recurrence of an adjudged antitrust 
violation is entitled to much deference from this Court. 
But by the same token this Court, before it is asked to 
put its stamp of approval on such a drastic remedy as 
divestiture, is entitled to have a clear and unambiguous 
expression of the district court’s reasoning in choosing 
such a course. Especially is this so where, as here, this 
Court is the sole reviewing authority and in consequence 
has not had the benefit of an intermediate review of the 
issues by a Court of Appeals. In my opinion this record 
leaves much to be desired in this regard. The most I can 
make of it, taking the case for divestiture most favorably 
to the Government, is that the District Court would have 
been justified in reserving that issue for consideration at 
the time the five-year trusteeship of the Norris and Wirtz 
stock expired. Certainly no adequate case for a present 
order of divestiture has been made out. In this view of 
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the matter it becomes unnecessary to discuss at this time 
the various “options” alternative to divestiture which 
were rejected by the District Court. 


DISSOLUTION. 


I can find no adequate basis for the order dissolving the 
two International Boxing Clubs. My difficulty with this 
aspect of the relief is sufficiently shown by the fact that, 
as I read the record, it would be permissible for Madison 
Square Garden and the Norris and Wirtz interests in 
Chicago to create new corporations carrying exactly the 
same name as the two present organizations. The only 
justification offered by the Government for this aspect of 
the decree is that the two clubs were instrumentalities of 
the antitrust conspiracy and that their dissolution was 
but an expedient for insuring that all of their illegal 
agreements had been put to an end. But since all such 
agreements, both written and oral, are already canceled 
by other provisions of the decree, and since there is no 
suggestion that the sweeping relief granted by the District 
Court has any loopholes which would permit these organi- 
zations to function improperly, this justification is hardly 
convincing. In these circumstances dissolution appears 
to me to be not only punitive but futile, something not 
promotive of sound antitrust law enforcement. 

I would remand the case to the District Court with 
instructions to modify its decree by striking the provisions 
for compulsory sale of the Norris and Wirtz stock in the 
Madison Square Garden Corporation, reserving the issue 
of divestiture for further proceedings at the end of the 
five-year trusteeship period, and eliminating the require- 
ment of dissolution of the two International Boxing 
Clubs. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


CORRESPONDENCE RE JOSEPH P. BARONE 


The Allentown Wospital Association 
Gllentown, Pennsplvania 


R. L. Schacrren, M.O 
Curler OF STAPF 


ORLANDO M. BowEN 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Laura £& Bavenn, RN 
DPECTOR OF NURSING 


December 2, 1960 


Honorable Senator Estes Kefauver 
Subcommittee on Antitrust & Monopoly 
Committee on the Judiciary 

U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


This is to inform you that Mr. Joseph Barone of 
643 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa. is a patient at the Allentown 
Hospital and is incapable of appearing in Washington on 
December 5, 1960 


I first saw this patient in my office in December, 1959 
with epigastric complaints and severe anxiety. Because of 
urgent business, hospitalization vas rejected. His gastro- 
intestinal complaints improved on therapy. However, his 
anxiety persisted. In the summer of 1960, patient developed 
definite symptoms of depression. He repeatedly rejected 
hospitalization. Symptoms became progressively worse and 
on November 28, 1960 he was hospitalized. 


Psychiatric consultation was obtained on November 30th 
with Dr. A. Lindenfeld. Hie diagnosis was (1) Depressive reaction, 
severe (2) Involutional Reaction. On Lecember lst psychaitric 
consultation was obtained with Dr. S. M. Haimes who felt the 
patient was definitely depressed and from his initial examination 
could not state whether thie was a reactive or involutional 
depression. Both psychiatrists agreed that hospitalization 
should be continued for the next several weeks and that he 
is incapable of appearing in Washington on December 5th. 


He is also being evaluated for his epigastric complaints 
and an enlarged prostate. Patient is on a bland diet, 75 mg. Sparine 
and 50 mg. Benadryl q-i.d., 10 mg. Marplan t.i.d., 1 Dexamyl 
every morning, 3 grains of Tuinal at bedtime. 


I trust this summary is adequate. If you wish 
any additional information, I will be glad to comply. 


Respectfully yours, 


Asaih\ Myo 
rae 


| 
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===) WESTERN UNION = 


NL = Night Lewer 


TELEGRAM a 


W. P. MARSHALL. Peseicent 





The filing time shown in the dare line on domestic celegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of seceighlis LOCAL TIME at point of destination 


LLES“O PB291 


P ALA364 NL PO ALLENTOWN PENN 2 Ub 2 4 B 14 
HON ESTES KEFAUVER 
CHAIRMAN SUB COMMITTEE ON ANTI TRUST AND MONOPOLY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY US seAATE WASHDC 
CONFIRMING MY TELEPHONE CONVERSATION WITH YOUR OFFICE THIS 
AFTERNOON, | WISH TO ADVISE THAT Re HERBERT HYMANS LETTER OF 
EXPLANAT 1 ON WITH REFERENCE TO THE CONDITIONS 
OF JOSEPH BARONE HAS BEEN DISPATCHED TO YOU TODAY BY SPECIAL 
DELIVERY REGISTERED MAILe THE CONTENTS OF THE ABOVE LETTER 
ARE FULLY EXPLANATORY AS TO MR BARONES HEALTH AND DRe HYMANS 
OBSERVATIONS (RE CONFIRMED BY TWO SPECIALISTS,IT SHOULD REACH 
YOUR OFFICE SOMETIME TOMORROW ) ANO NOT LATER THAN 
MONDAY MORNING AT THE OUTSIDE. IF FOR ANY UNKNOWN REASON OR. 
HYMANS LETTER DOES NOT REACH YOUR OFFICE ON MONDAY MORNING, 
| WOULD APPRECIATE A DEFERMENT OF BARONES OBLIGATION 


<=") WESTERN UNION G2 


unless its deferred char- NL =Night Lewer 


ecu lneen br the TELEGRAM SF-1201 (40 | Ua meraional 


T 
W. P. MARSHALL. Passicent A 
The filing time shown in the dare line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at paint of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 





Lie440 ps291 P ALAZ63/2 UEC 2 ow g | 

4 
TO APPEAR BEFORE THE COMMITTEE, UNTIL TUESOAY OR WEDNESDAY 
WHEN THE LETTER SHOULD BE IN WASHINGTON REGAROLESS 
OF UNFORSEEN DELAYS. | CAN SEE 


NO REASON WHY THE HYMAN LETTER SHOULD NOT BE IN YOUR OFFICE 
ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER FIFTH BUT THRE ALWAYS EXISTS 
A REMOTE POSSIBILITY THAT IT MIGHT BE DELAYED FOR SOME UNKNOW/ 
REASON RESPECTFULLY YOURS, 
EUGENE ¥, GORMAN 508 HAMILTON ST. 
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COPY 


nerte | Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

ne | United States Senate, on October 18, 1960. 

| By registered letter, dated September 21, 1960, you 
| vere informed thet you vould be required to appear bofore 

the this Subcommittee on December 5, 1960. You vere served 

ber with a subpoena duces tecum on October 12, 1960. 

ling, 


Please be advised that your appearence, pursuent 
to this Subcommittee, by registered mail, before December 
5, 1960, the records called for in the subpoenas of 
October 12, 1960. 

If there are eny questions regarding this matter 

| Please contact Thomas C. Williams of the Subcommittee 
| staff, Capitol 4-3121, Bxtension 5573. 


Sincerely, 
| Estes Kefmrver 
Chairman 


58540 O—61—pt. 2——-43 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Congress of the Anited States 





To .....Mr...Joseph P. Barone aii a ee ea 5 | 
643 North 6th Street — 


_ Allentown, Pa. == a Greeting: 
Pursuant to lawful authority, YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to 
appear before the ...... _.......SUb- Committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of _ 


the Cammittee on the Judi ooery, 
of the Senate of the United States, on . 


___December5......, 1960, | 
at 10:00 _ o’elock ._.&: m., at their committee room .412,_01d Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. Ce , then and there 
to testify what you may know relative to the subject matters under con 


} 
sideration by said committee, and bring with you the writings described in 


Mereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 
alties in such cases made and provided. 

To .Thomas.C...Williams, Attorney, or any other authorized person... 
to serve and return. 


Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 





Chairman, Committee on Antitrust.and.Manapaly,...... 
Committeee on the Judiciary of the Senate of the 
United States. 
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COPY 


Betee Eefqurer, U. 8. 6. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Congress of the Anited States S a 





Denver, Colorado 


Pursuant to lawful authority, YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to 
appear before the... >-Committee on ..Antitrust.and Monopoly. of. 
of the Senate of the United States, on October 18.0, 19H 
at 10:00 .. o’clock 2: m., at their committee room 4125..014 Senate. 

Office Building, Washington, De Ce. . vial , then and there 
to testify what you may know relative to the subject matters under con- 


sideration by said committee. 


alties in such cases made and provided. 


To United States Marshal Tom 0. Kimball, Post Office Building, oo. 
Denver, Colorado, or any other authorized person. 
to serve and return. - 


Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 





Com . 
hairman on the Sudiciary of the Senate of the 
United States. 
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__July 18th i, 195.80 


of I made service of the within subpena 


9&6 by ....Handing to and leaving a scopy of 


nate... ‘the aubpena, personally with 


there 
the within-named _Je#0ph Barone a/k/a 


Pep Barone 


con- 


_-, of 


| pen- 


e, this 
Tom O. Kimball-US Marshal - 


of our — @. 6. COVERRGERT Punting owrict, 94a =~" 


E Oe 


By: Ray B. Keech- Députy US Marshal 
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EXHIBIT 6 


ORDER RELEASING WITNESS TESTIMONY BEFORE APRIL 4, 1958, NEW YORK 
GRAND JURY AND ACCOMPANYING LETTERS 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


eoeeeeenseeeee#eeeeeex##eeeeeee of 
In the Matter 8 
of t 


Releasing Certein Testimony of Witnesses ; 
Before the Pourth April 1958 Grand Jury. 
8 


S66 O66 HKG S68 6 Oo CS Ole 

It appearing from the annexed affidavit of Alfred 
J. Seotti, Chief Assistant District Attorney of the County 
of New York, that public interest requires that a copy of 
certain testimony before the Fourth April 1958 Grand Jury 
ef the County of New York, be furnished to the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on Anti-Trust and Monopoly of the United 
States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, the District 
Attorney of Hew York County having consented to the entry 
of this order, it is 


ORDERED, that the District Attorney of New York 
County be and hereby is authorised te transmit te the said 
United States Senate Subd-Comsittee on Anti-Trust and Monopo 
a eopy of the said testimony taken before the said Grand 
Jury of New York County, with the exeeption of any testimony 
related to pending trials or investigations by the District 


Attorney of New York County. 


hak, Asan pre Hie Dees hee Py PSF, 
ENTER ; 


PRANK &. HOGAN 
District Attorney 
New York County 


e 560 
Chief Assisten¥ Distriet Attorne 
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COURT OF GENERAL CES. ITUNES 
CCUNTY OF Nea YORK 


“ee ee © ere wees eeeeeeeeeeee @% 
In the Matter t 
of t 


Relesein: Certain Testimony cf ‘itnesses ¢ 
Before the Fourth April 1958 %rand Jurye 


-“--“s-e 2ef ef # = es w@ewewseeneHeeaeeee eee eZ. 


ALFRED Je SCuTTI, being duly sworn, says: 


I am Chief Assistant District Attorney in and for 


the County of New York, and in charze of the Rackets sureru 





of the District Attorney's Office. 


| 
This is an application for an order permittins the 
District Attorney of New Y¥:rk County to furnish to the 
United ‘tates Senate Subdcom-ittee on Anti-Trust and oe 
of the United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary,of 
which the Honorable Estes Kefauver of Tennessee is Chairman, 
a copy of certain testimony of witnesses before the Fourth 
April 1958 Grand Jurye 





On February 2, 1959, the Senate of the United States 
Guly adopted Senate Resolution 57 by which the said Sub- 
committee was avthorised to make @ complete, comrehensive 
end continuing study and inveetigation of anti-trust and 
anti-monopoly laws of the ‘nited ‘tates and their adminise 


tration, operation, enforcement and effect. 








same 
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The said Suocomiittee thereafter initiated an 
investigation of the administration, operation, enfa@ cement 
and effect of antietrust and antiemonopoly laws of the 
United States as they related to the field of profersional 
boxinzge The Subcommittee is now planning to conduct both 
public and private hearings concernin: the subject matter 
and to subpoena and interrccate numerous witnesses from 


verious states of the ‘nited -tates. 


On November 17, 1959, the Honora»le Estes Acfauver 
of Tennersee,as Chairmen of the said Sudcommittee, requested 
that this office furnish the said Subcom ittee certain 
testimony of witnesses before the Fourth April 19 Grand 
Jury in the public interert. A cory of said letter is 


attached hereto and made part hereof. 


It appears that it would be in the pubdlic interest 
if the Court entered an order permittin: the District 


Attorney to deliver a copy of the said grand jury rinutes 


to the said Subdcomittee. 


Sworn to before me this 


/ aay of December, 1959.4 


at 


ew York 
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AAneES & BASTUAND, WSS. Gemmnn suecom Tran: 
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November 17, 1959 





Honorable Frank S. Hogan, 
District Attorney 7 
155 Leonard Street 

New York, h. Y. 


Dear Frank: 


You have been most gracious in extending to me and i 
to the staff of the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly ; 
generous co-operation in our investigation into the 
aspects of professional boxing. Now that the Carbo trial has 
been brought to a successful conclusion, it would be of in- 
estimable value to the Subcommittee and to the public interest 
to have available certain materials gathered by your office. 


I, therefore, request your kind assistance in 
enabling the Subcommittee to obtain the grand jury minutes end 
the recordings and transcripts of telephonic commmications 
made in accordance with an order of the court in reference to 
the investigation of boxing by the New York County grand jury 
of April 1958, 


With kindest personal regards, I an 


Sincerely, 


bar 


Estes Kefauver 
Chairman 





SPP mt 
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December 10, 1959 


Hone Paul Rand Dixon 

Chief Counsel 

UeSe Senate Subcommittee on 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly 

United States Senate 

Washington, D. Ce 


Dear Mre Dixon: 


In response to a letter, dated November 17, 1959, 
from the Honorable Estes Kefauver to District Attorney Frank 
Hogan, I am enclosing herewith certified copies of court orders 
releasing the testi of witnesses before the Fourth April 


a Grand Jury and related intercepted telephonic commmnisa- 
tions. 


The grand jury minutes and the intercepted tele 
communications referred to in the orders ere now evailadle at 
our office for the use of the Subcommittee. 


Very truly yours, 


AJS sHED Alfred J. Seotti 
Enels. Chief Assistant District Attorney 
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EXHIBIT 8 


SUBPENAS RE CHICAGO STADIUM CORP. AND IBC OF ILLINOIS 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Congress of the Gnited States 


To ___Chicago Stadium Corporation 


Chicago, Tilinois 





Le 
Pursuant to lawful authority, YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to 
appear before the Sub- Committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 


of ha" cnate of the Untied Matal.o» ____-December 5, 19569, 





OS — ccd Qsinats o’ clock _.a.m., at their committee room 412,014 Senate 


..Qffice Building, Washington, D. C. 00s then and there 





sabonntiounxignenddooucmwMkkEEX bringing with you the writings described in 
Re RS ree ee a ee eh i 


Wereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 
alties in such cases made and provided, 
To Thomas... Williams, Attorney, or any other authorized person. és 


to serve and return. 


Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 











23m... day of ...September . , in the year of our 

Lord one thousand nine hundred and _sixty..... 
aida 

fan (Cp 
Sub- 

Chairman, Committee on Antitruat.and. Monopoly, 


Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate of the 
United States. 
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call 2it-4n a eee 


I made service of the within subpena 


ed 
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APPENDIX 


The following described documents of this corporation, and of 
other corporations in which this corporation owns 50% or more of the 
voting capital stock, which are under its or their control, whether in 
its or their possession or custody or in the possession or custody of any of 
its or their employees, agents or attorneys, or photostatic copies 
of such documents, from the date of incorporation of said corporations 
to the date of the service of this subpoena: 

Books, records and other documents which show: the source and 
disposition of all funds received or made by each of said corporations, 
together with, for each such receipt or disposition, the name of the 
person, firm or corporation making or receiving it and the amount, date, 
and purpose thereof, except any such receipt or disposition of such 
funds (a) which was not in any way, directly or indirectly, connected 
or concerned with any activity relating to the sport of professional 
boxing, or (b) which was not received fram or made to any person, firm 
or corporation which is engaged in said sport or any activity related 


in any way to said sport. 


a 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Congress of the Anited States 


To _..International Boxing Club of Illinois, Inc. 


Chicago, Tilinois 





ne sdalpasititiealliialisanitiinaiiatsniy, QU 
Pursuant to lawful authority, YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to 





appear before the .. .....__Sub-. Committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, __ 
of the Committee on “the Judiciary 
y of of the Senate of the United States, on December 5, 198.60, 
0 o’clock 8: m., at their committee room +12,_014 Senate _ 
| _office Building, Washington, D.C. = = then and there 








whhennticoodnpenddonOnmnxkaax «bringing with you the writings described in 
SR ER DE etc iccrieaytntpticuiasapinitacisitapaiaiiitiisiazalia 


Mereot fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 
alties in such cases made and provided. 


ooo See ewer ees cw ee eee 


to serve and return. 
Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 
ih. day of . September ..___, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and __sixty. =... 


a Oe. 


Sub- 
Chairman, Committees bn Anti trust.and. Monopoly, 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate of the 
United States. 





58540 O—61—pt. 2——_44 
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I made service of the within subpena 
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APPENDIX 


The following described documents of this corporation, and of 
other corporations in which this corporation owns 50% or more of the 
voting capital stock, which are under its or their control, whether 
in its or their possession or custody or in the possession or custody of 
any of its or their employees, agents or attorneys, or photostatic copies 
of such documents, from the date of incorporation of said corporations 
to the date of the service of this subpoena: 

Books, records and other documents which show: the source and 
disposition of all funds received or made by each of said corporations, 
together with, for each such receipt or disposition, the name of the 
person, firm or corporation making or receiving it and the amount, date, 
and purpose thereof, except any such receipt or disposition of such 
funds (a) which was not in any way, directly or indirectly, connected 
or concerned with any activity relating to the sport of professional 
boxing, or (b) which was not received from or made to any person, firm 
or corooration which is engaged in said sport or any activity related 


in any way to said sport. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Congress of the Gnited States 


_..3180 Sheridan Road 
bettie Chicago, Illinois oo... Sreeting: 


Pursuant to lawful authority, YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to 
appear before the _________ S¥°- Committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, of 
he Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate of the United States, on _Qctober 18 0, 1K 
Di aencietecinntint o’ clock _a..m., at their committee room _412_ 





SIIOCEIOZOOBOSOOL OSL AISK bringing with you the writings described in 
RERUN icant isi aia tecnica ii 
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Weereot fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 


alties in such cases made and provided. 
To United States Marshal. for the Northern District of Tllinaia, or any. | 


other authorized person. 
to serve and return. 


Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 
2nd... day of .. September _..______, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and _sixiy_.__.__ 





Committee 
Committee on the Judiciary of “the Senate of 
7 thé United States 
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EXHIBIT 16 


2RIMINAL RECORD OF 


JACK KEARNS Aka John Kearns 


981 


Date of birth 1886 


«vrrwe 


v.%. 9200 


FBI -281-854 W.L.McKernan Place of birth Calif. 
sBATE/ DEPT. AND NUMBER / NAME / CHARGE// DISPOSITION / 
6-7-0; SP WALLA WALLA, W. L. MC KERNAN MORALS FROM KING CO 
WASH. 341) TERM 1YR 
4j-6-05 DISCH. 
1-30-13 P.D. VANCOUVER,B.C. JOHN KEARNS VAG.& PROw DISCH.2-20-13 
5823 CURING 
1920 S.F.CO. GRAND JURY JOHN KEARNS CONSPIRACY UNKNOWN 
TO EVADE 
DRAFT 
1-20-32 SPOL FREEHOLD NJ JOHN KEARNS ATT. A&B 3=284O 
#25667 NOLLE PROS 
15-5 PD CHICAGO ILL JOSEPH L. VIO SECURITY %15-5 TOT 
#D- 33899 MCKERNAN EXCH ACT & USM CHGO ILL 
CONSPIRACY 
23-5 USM NEW YORK NY JOHN KEARNS MAIL FRAUD 12=21-):5 JURY 
#C61-29 VFRDICT NG ON 
INDICT CR 
119-378 


Arrested on ind 
of NY/ charging 


1933, conspirac 


tment returned 2-8-45 in/the So District 
il fraud, viol of the curities Act of 
to viclate ire statutes ia total of 


26 ects., bail set at $° Per inf rec |4-2-45 from Sec 
& Esch Comm Phila a} e 

DESCRIPTION: 

Race: Whit l 

Sex: Male | 

Height: 5-11 ° 

Weight: 165 

Hair: Grey 

Eyes: Blue 

Build: Medi 

Complexion; Rudd 

Birth: 8-17+86 San Fran (atv in 1947) 


es n prt #7535) 
-17+82 Waterloo Mich/ nan in 1945) 
(as on prt #CO1-29) | 

Scars and marks: Cut gcars on right 

Residence in |1947: 2 — Place C ee (as on prt 
7935 

1947) Appl for Second's License 
(ag on prt #7535) 


"Jac “ee 
John |McKernan 


Additional Residence: s Angeles Calif jin 1932 
t 





Occupation: 


Aliases: 
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EXHIBIT 17 


CAMEO ENTSRPRISES, Inc. 


Morris Schnertzler ("Salarv" nayments) 


Check 
Nurber Gross 
1 $ 2,000.90 
3 2,909.1 
102 2,900.90 
10; 2,900.90 
195 2,900.90 
107 2,900.1 
110 2,000.90 
112 2,900.90 
120 2,909.90 
127 2,999.90 
133 2,900.90 
Us 2,900.90 
150 2,900.90 
161 2,900.90 
168 2,900.90 
175 2,209.91 
182 2,900.90 
192 2,900.90 
200 2,990.90 
206 2,900.90 
212 2,900.90 
220 2,900.90 
235 2,900.90 
238 2,900.90 
2h5 2,900.90 
259 2,900.90 
268 2,900.99 
28), 2,900.90 
239 2,900.90 
298 2,900.90 
309 2,900.90 
32h 2,900.90 
332 2,900.90 
30 2,000.90 
351 2,900.90 
369 2,990.90 
370 2,900.90 


Total g 76,900.90 


FICA 


2 
a 


$ 5.90 
hS.90 
(L0.59) 


BBB 
8388 


3S 
888 


2h. 


$ 408.90 


Amount 


x 


Withholding 


30.90 
340.90 
31,0.90 


$ 12,920.90 


lz 


co 


~~ we © 
IAD 
ee 
. * 


TRF 


SOSSAR 
833s33 


~ 
oe 
J 


TPFPR’ 


- 


oOo 
* 


Be ee ee ee ee 
. 


oo s 
88888 


e 


we © 
HAD 
Aer 
VIVA 
J * 


~ 


° 


. 


PSSST RE 


S88888eseSss 


be 


- 


DD 
o55 
833 


Seesz 
SSSSSs 
BB8BEsREB 


. 


. 


SB RRESEES 


- 


Hee 

‘one 
ar 
833 





on 
on 
~ 
a 
“sy 
~ 
3 


’ e 








os 


388 


SSSSss 


3888888838 


SSS3SS 
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EXHIBIT 18 

ARREST RECORD OF MORRIS SCHMERTZLER ALSO KNOWN AS MAX COURTNEY 
Alien Registration Morris | alien | ; \ | 
Div USI & NS ;, Schmertzler | reg 
Phila Pa #2800871 6-23-40 | 
SO Jersey City Ng Morris 6-10-44 bookmalcing | Indictment 

- t Schneitzler Nolle Prossed 
#27247 Common Pleas Ct. 






escription: 

ace: white } 
ex: male 
leight: 51-102" 
eight: 205 lbs, 
omplexion: fat 


suild: heavy | 
rn: New York, IN, Y,, 9-23-99, ! 
esidence in 194 : New York, N.Y 


Aliases: Max ws urice Schmertzle 


29540 wolo-l 
Hie | Aor! pole | 


58540 O—61—pt. 246 








QS4 PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


EXHIBIT 19 
ARREST RECORDS 


CRIMINAL CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PA, STATE POLICE 


RECORD POLICE DEPARTMENT we 47151) 
; "NO. 876857 


Cpreye 
aa Sroac ‘u_ | wate | 





ARRESTED CHARGE DISPOSITION 
9-15-49 Disorderly conduct Dis charged 
5-17-50 Receiving Stolen Goods 2 yre Prob. & Restitution $3000 
11-12-51 C.C.D.W & Assault & Battery Pay costs _ 
3-17-54 A & B on Officer= Resisting t- Discharged 

Disorderly conduct 

9-21-56 | Unreg still rel under $1,500 bail for 
JSM Newark NJ | further order of the 6rt 


| 









e 
INDICATES ARREST NOT SUPPORTED SY FINGERPRINTS IN FILES OF PHILADELPHIA POLICE CEP ARTMENT 


75-10 Rev. 5/53 Names of Associates arrested with subject, listed on Reverse Side 





SPol 


PD Ea 
NJ 


SR Ra 


SO Ne 


PD Ne 


SP Tr 


SR Re 


1D Newark 


’D Newark 


$0 Newark 


 Garfie 


® Hacker 





CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


£Pol Trenton NJ 


PD East Orange 
NJ 


SR Rahway NJ 


SO Newark NJ 


PD Newark NJ 


SP Trenton NJ 


SR Rahway NJ 


D Newark NJ 


’D Newark NJ 


$0 Newark NJ 


Garfield NJ 


© Hackensack NJ 





zony Caponigro 
0 


#63 


roar Capinigro 
#04 


Tony Caponigro 
#10212 


Antnony Caponig 
#A-2397 


Tony Capronigro 
#13923 


Anthony Capaneg 
#14090 


Anthony Capaneg 
#12305 


Antonio Caponig 
#13923 


“Tony Caponigro 


#13923 


Antonio Caponig 
#A-19554 


Anthony Caponig 
#901 


Antorio Caponig 
#33258 
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© 1Q-16434 int to kill 
CCW stolen ca 


ARRESTED OR 
RECEIVED 









mot givem stolen auto TOT. Newark NJ 

F PD 

9-13-28 

10-26-28 att burg $1000 bail 

' 

11-16-28] B& E indet-par 
9-14-29 max 
11-15-35 


3-14-31 robb-con 
weapon(3l chgs) 


-15-31 |robb(stick-up) [5-25-31 SP 4 yr 
$-27-3] robb(4) 4 yrs 
9-11-3] robb(2) 4 yrs 

in trans 

rom NJ 

P 
5-23-34 invest 


-1-34 adultery 


9-6-34| adultery 


10-13-34 aslt w/i to to Berg Co 
kill Lof A 


CCW 





CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


SP Trenton NJ 


PD Newark NJ 


PD Newark NJ 


SO Hackensack NJ 


USM Newark NJ 


PD West Orange N 


Pros Off Trenton 


NJ #5968 


USM Phila Pa 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


MAME AND NUMBER 


Anthony 
Caponegri 
#17234 


Anthonio 
Caponigro 
#13923 


Antonio 
Caponigro 


#13923 


Antonio 
Caponigro 
#52855 


Antonho 
Capronigro 
#10471 


Antonio 
Caponigro 
#10910 


Antonio Rocco 


Caponigro é 


#-- Mercer Co 
Jail 


Antonio Rocco 
Caponigro 
#14317 


ARRESTED OR 


RECEIVED cuanes 


atro aslt 


fr NJ SP Trents 


7-20-43 atro aslt & batt 


1-a4-45 |inv(murder | 
Garfiel4d NJ) 


1-24-45 |mat witness 
murder ) 


11-29-45| unregis still 


10-9-47 jinv of murder 


inv(murder) 


comm 


Q-10-47 


} 
| 
| 


loct 1958, aslt on a Govt 


PP reservation 
| 9-21-59 


NJ 


rel under $1 
bail " 


rel to Mercer 
Co NJ Pros off 








CONTRIBUTOR OF 


FINGERPRINTS 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ARRESTED OR 
NAME AND NUMBER RECEIVED 


1927 Newark Pol jholdup 19 mos Rahway 

As Tony Capinigrio Newark|NJ 1927 GL-prob 

Previous numberg A-10058} 16398, and 1260[as on prt 
#A-19554) 

As Antonio Capranigro #Case 8573-M,ATU Newark NJ 
11-29-45 vio of |Int Rev Laws by the operation of an 
illicit still etic 8-19-46 indictment dism 








988 


CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


MAME AND NUMBER “RECEIVED Cuanen DISPOSITION 
— ee ' a Ee Ee —  ——— 
DESCRIPTION: 

race: white 
3X: male 
Height: g§%),.* > 
ielent: 3035 lbs 
Hair: blk 
yes: brn 
~mplexion: di 
Build: stocky | 
ars and marg$: scar b er left eye 
Birth: civen as|0-22-13, 6-22-12, v-12-12 
1»-20-14, 0-20-12) 7-2 -12, 9-20-12; 6-27 ik 
Place of birth: |Chso Il 
esidences in 194°, 8 Blackburn Terrace,|W. Orange NJ; 
n 1945, 523 N. $th St, Newark NJ; in 1945), 55 Lincoln 
Ave, city (as jon }prt 13923); in 1934, 395] Bloomfield Ave 






(as on prt 713 3923); in 19P8, 455 N. oth StL Newark NJ 
supations: farn ine salesman, clerk, chpuffeur, 
peddler, laborer{ self ee 

Citizenship: USA 
Fingerprint classification: 


19 M 1 R {100 14) 
2.0m ]300 


aeicmnts — — 
'Residence: ‘in 19$9, 124 Silver Spring Rd.,| Short Allie: 
i 


Aliases: Tony Bananas, tonio Capenegro, 
Anthony Rocco Capanegro, Tony 
“Tony”,| “Bananag", “Biase”, 
Capo °, Anthony Caponigareé, 
— 








‘ 
1] 
' 


| 








SRef., 


B. of 
Mass. 


PD, Pt 


SP, Ft 


Co. B. 
Newar} 


Co. B. 
Newar} 


PD Nev 
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VICTOR MARSILLO 


989 





PD, Newark, N.J. 


SRef., Rahway, N.J. 


B. of I., Boston 
Mass. 


PD, Phila., Pa. 


SP, Phila., Pa. 


Co. B. of I. 
Newark, N.J. 


Co. B. of I. 
Newark, N. J. 


PD, Camden, N.J. 


PD Newark NJ 


CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


NAME AND NUMBER 


Victor Marsillo 


re 


Vito Marsillo 
7ILT3 


James Connetti 


#21282 
Victor Marsillo 
#80036 


Victor Marsillo 
#C-4478 


Victor Marsillo 
7A-43789 


Victor Marsillo 
#A-49071 


Victor Marsillo 
#CR-1162 


Victor James 
Marsillo 
#9926 


ARRESTED OR 
RECEIVED 


8-12-26 


CHARGE DISPOSITION 
hwy. robbery 
L. and R., D.A. indet. 


4-13-27 


12-30-27 


3-29-28 


4-4-28 


11-17-39 


1-28-41 


(not given) 
FP 


1-11-45 


Criminal 
Registration 


W.C. of owner 


lare. of overcoat 


hwy. robb. 

murder 

robb. armed with 12 to 2k yrs. 

off. weap. Min. term 
commited by 
the Bd. of 
Pardons, 
12-21-35 
paroled 


witness P. Giovia 
case 


Hwy. rob. - con. 
weapons 3- 


11-16-55 Atro aslt & batt 





Sr, Paile., Pa. 


S8Pol., Hammonton, -N.J 


BU, Camien, te J. 


YD, Keno, nev. 
PD, Washe, De Cae 


Asylum and Jail 
Wash., De Co 


PD, Washe, De Ce 


USM, Balto., Mi. 


SP, Phila., Pa. 


PD, Wash., De Ceo 


PD, Camien, kh. J. 


2D, Camien, Ne Je 


PD, Atlantic City 
Be Je i 


#C-85 38 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


FELIX BOCCHICCHIO 


Arre 19¢7, Srole, 
Kelix Boocachio 
#4170 


Mae, 0 e Pax dering 

10-05-87 pander ing 
Peiix Boocohicchio 
PIDy5o 


d-Ui-31 fuge - murder 


com, || 
| 5-Ly-31 


Pelix Booohicchio | 
g@il2i 


fuge fron Pac 
for holdup end 
susp. of aurder 


Williem Arthur Be sle5) 


Travers, #.oo1H 


De Fe 


Felix Hocohisciio 
oe 


1le24-4} ohge uot given =| 


hold tor ad. 


John Je Rarlott 12-3-31] 37 Penal Code 


POEL Z-BL 


John 4. Barlett 
t— 


not civen 
(prte reo 
12-731) 


White Slave Trart 
Act sins 


Felix Rocchicchio 
ploeg 

Held at salio., la 
Ve de Atty Halto 


‘s*%e 


1-5z viol. White Slave! 


» City vail, per inf, ree, 7: 


Hie 


Pelix Socchicchip 1-4-33]| escpae and ° 


breaking pris 2 
Qnv. 


1 w 2 yree 


Felix Boochicehio ism, 


947,74, 


Felix Boochiocehio | 
£5577 | 


Felix Bocohicchio 
woue 


2-34 


Oe 8. = holdup a i] 
| | 


5-3 


Timinal | 
| Pogistratianz 
Bol2- 36 of 


\ 
- 


Felix Bocohicohio | 136 | | De Py = futling to leave o y 
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19 meowmg #51 recerd, NUMBER 


Aloohol tax Unit 
newark, Ne Js 


UM, Trenton, as. J. 
° °, 


PD, Harrisburg, re. 


Camden. N. J. 


State Athletic 
Comm,, Sacramento 
Calif 


Felix Bocohicchio 
tw 


Felix Hoochicehioc 
#2513 


Felix Booshicehio 
9 


Pelix Booshicohio 
#il2i 


Felix Bocchicchio 
04362 
Felix Bocchicchio 


@—— Mercer Lo. 
Jail 


» ie ferniched FOR OFFICIAL USE @NLY. 


ee ee 


3-37 
54-37 
4=2-37 
COMe 
10-13-39 


10-31-39 


11-27-39 


viol. Int. nev, ; 
ve) 


Viole Int. hows 20 moe U. S, Pen, 
Lawe 


inves disch, 
lp-37 


As Ae and B, <- 2-7+41 Holle 


- int. to kiil Prossed by 


GI relied. 
wmreg. still 


1-2-39 rel i 
oO. Int. Rav. 
Act 


Felix Baechicchio | 1-3-40 Poss; Still and 
#57662 : 


Felix Bocchicchio 
41a 


Felix Bocchicc 
T7504 


j-2=4,2 


Untaxpaid Lig. disch. ty cond, 
. } rel, 3-18—41 


conspiracy » 12-2-49 
' Nolle Pros * 


o Seconds 


license 
prt. rec 
11-47 | 
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Jimmy WHITE 


— a | 
1925, eo » Ohge susie of , *, G, dieoh. 
\ 4er. 1990, ere, | e, Ohge usp. of murder - brok jail 
at that : He 
*, Ohge Jail break, 
a, Asylum and vail, 2 De Ce, 
A molle prossed. 
80, §& Dun o Tee, To ohge robb. and ja ° 
Whjle awaiting trigl, also murder charge pending jag t him, 
(Inf. reo. from U./5. Atty., : lto., Mie, To5—92 sotified 
leli=550 j 
#0333, North Cumbéepland B, of I., Sunbury, Pa., $719-27, white 
slavery, 5-19-27, |5 to lJ « in State Pen., patdled 7-3-30, 
® #0333, North Cuphdpland 1, of I., Sunbury, Pa,, 24-31, fel, 
‘| A. and 5., end joi} break, 3 “31, escaped from|€o. Pr. 5-19-31 
#0333, North Cumb¢pland b, of I., Sunbuyy, Pa, 20=32, jail 
break, 1 to 2 yrsjlin E, Statle Pen, Taken to P 1-4-33. 


SAM CROSSNER 7/10/58 580 P.L. (Conspira ¥ Pending 
/X/A JIMMY WHITE + undercover boxing 
ager) 


; 





| 


Le 





31 


. ° 


Contributor of 


Fingerprints Name and Number Received Charge 
BN. st ieee 
Sheriff's Office Anthony Carfano March 13, 
} Miami, Florida #17769 1953 weapons 
Amy Anthony E. 7-17-17 
Carfano Mt Vernon 
tas NY 
PD NY NY Anthony Carfano DECEASED 
#Box 36 FP 
Page 216 9-25-59 


a ie 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ANTHONY CARFANO 


Arrested or 


Case 4577 


Carrying concealed 


993 


Disposition 


July 18, 1933, 
March 30, 1933, 
$100.00 and cost 
or 30 days 
County Jail; 
appealed July 7, 
1933 reversed by 
Circuit Court 
July 18, 1933 
nolle-prossed 




















PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ANTHONY CARFANO 


* November 2, 1916, as Anthony Carfano, Mr. Vernon, 
New York, felonious assault (gun); discharged. 

* August 1, 1918, as Anthony Carfano, Brooklyn, 
Loafer Act; October 9, 1918, discharged. 

* May 29, 1919, as Anthony Carfano, New York City, 


grand larceny (autamobile); turned over to Yonkers, 
New York and dismissed. 


* March 10, 1921, as Anthony Carfano, Brooklyn, grand 
larceny; March 20, 1921, discharged. 

* December 5, 1922, as Anthony Carfano, Brooklyn, violation 
1807 Penal Law (gun); December 22, 1922, discharged. 

* August 12, 1925, as Anthony Carfano, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, suspect; August 13, 1925, discharged. 

* July 30, 1926, as Anthony Carfano, Brooklyn, violation 
1897 Penal Law (gun); December 10, 1926, discharged. 

* As Anthony Carfano, Brooklyn, April 3, 1933, fugitive- 


(Murder-Union City, New Jersey) on April 21, 1933, dis- 
charged. (as appearing on Police Department, New York, 
New York record sheet. 


Date of birth: 11-19-1895 (as on print #-- Amy) 


Place of birth: NYC (as on print #17769) 


995 
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= Semon - 
~ cone . ARRESTED OR HARGE DISPOSITION 
CONTRIBUTOR OF sii dbs ctaliailbe RRESTED C in 
FINGERPRINTS 





Description: 
Race: White 
Sex: Male 
Height: 5- x 3381 
Weight: 1 
Hair: 


Byes ns 
Build: Medium 
Complexion: um 
laren 3 9 : 
iases: ttle| Augie", August Carfano @ Pisano 
Anthony Pisano, Little A 5 ee Cafano, 
Carfano 
Ave 





August Anthony, Augie 


Residence: in 1959 - 77 Clayton Long 
(as jon prt #Box 36 216 Case 4577 
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Jounny Dio es 
a Ps 
Cfuecnrante | MAME AMD wUNBER a 2 \* on 








PD NY NY John Dio 1-5-2322 viol #530 PL disch 10-13-52 Fe 
Bains coercion 7, XY 













PD 
] 
PD NY I'v John Lbiovruardi [3-19-37 extortion G50 5-4-37 disch 
| } ZA4 PL Pre 
. > 
Prot Dens crt o- Joy Liocuer Ae L=5; extortion 
Gen Sessions 
NY NY Pro 
Cou 
PD NY IY goun Di wrdgi jy-\- rho 500 1423 7-20-37 3 to5 
Sus 9 USO 242 |yrs on chg of 
Suv 3,4,5 extortion 
a iz 
* st NY KY Sa't-3S7 extortion disca | 
Sins Sin Prise: J Dic -uardat 35 ceonp mal misch | 3-5 yrs Fed | 
Ossint NY extor aslt 2nd NY N 


USK Newark wo John: Ylo-uardi |10-30-44] ceonsp to engage] rel $1000 bail 
PO] distiller & 
poss still 


ATU Nenork MJ Jonn Isnatius 10-39-44] con. VIRL —~- - 
p— Ptorucrdat rs nolle prosse 


3-M filed 


WH Riker's Island Jgosepn 3-30-54 viol Tax Law 60 das 
NY KY Dio~uardl 
# 103425 


PD Co of Neeseu | Joann Dio Guardi |5-7-50 Sec 81-24 VTL 
Mineole NY i 6.307 passing stopped 
school bus- 
| | arrested on a 
| warr-failure to 
answer summons 
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997 


nnn rr errr c cc nc nnn eae 


CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


USM NY NY 
0-13-52 Fed Det Hdqtrs 
4 NY 14. NY 
disch |~ 
PD NY NY 
j 
disch — 
Prob Dept Crt of 
* Gen Sess NY NY 
Prob Dept 
Court of Gen Sess 
' 3 to 5 NY NY 
chg of | 
sion sin’ Sins Pr 
’ ( si £ om 
| 
ot) Fed Det Hdgqtrs 
NY NY 
900 bail 
- ‘4 
>" 
prosse 





NAME AND NUMBER RECEIVED 


John Dioguardi} 8-29 -56 
# 


John Dioguard1| 8-29 -56 
#117060 | | 
| 
| 
John Diguardi | 10-29-5 
#EB 114267 | 
John Dioguardia 6-19-5 
#74629 
John Dioguardi 10-29-5 
#31054 
ry 1 
John Dioguardi [4-29-60 


#H 14082 





CHARSE DISPOSITION 


conspiracy to 
obstruct jJustide 


conspiracy 
obstruction of 
justice 


extortion & 
consp 

1 count consp convicted 
1 count briber 
or Labor Rep 
extortion & convicted 
conspiracy 


ven Sess HY So 


Ex &¢ 


S-NY - consp - | 4-29-60 4 yrs 
income tax 


evasion 
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City Pr NY NY 14-15-30 vjol Corp Ord 5 dap. 

Child Crt 1-20-91 dis chjld robb ddsch (ap on prt #93816) 
Gen Sess NY NY 9-4-34 as]lt 2nd disch. 

Spec Sess NY NY |4-17-37 ¢oercion & consp. 
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193818) Description: 
Sex: Male 
Race: White 
Height: 67%" 
Weight: 182 
Hair: Black 
Eyes: Brown 
Citizenship: USA 
Date of birth: 4-29-14 
Fingerprint file shows place of birth as: NYC; NY 
Scars & marks: Tattoo om right inner arm 
Residence: in 1960- 109 Freeport Ave Point Lookout NY 


Aliases: "Blackie"; Johnnie Dio; John DioGuardio; 
Joseph Dioguardi 


58540 O—61—-pt. 2 47 
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JAMES SANTORE i 


| 











fmsanemate’ NAME AND NUMBER ee CHARGE DISPOSITION 
heals ial = 
cM 
PD, Phila., Pa. j| Jare3 Santore -20-32 | larc. 
#96034 
} ». 
PD, Wilmington, James Joseph 3-19-49 | policy writing [9-20-49 $500 
Del. Santcre and costs or 
: #12271 mos. pail 
Pp Puti:: ! I tor -15-52 TInt with Ore 
4M frit to tegtiste 
PD Phi? i ) eg propre = Lhe 
‘m ‘ YY Ng. Gambler 
la Pa Jam:s Santore -17- m " 
a | #96044 & Loitering hl 
PD Phila Pa | James Santore 10-15-54 Vio sec 601 & 
| #270445 | Consp sec 
603 607 
USM Newark NJ |] James Santore 1-23-58 [| selling nare 
ROCHT-A 
Nacc Bu Wash DO Janes J. Santore] 1-23-58 | red N.are Law $-Y-55 sent t 
| -J-089 l yrs 
Camden Co Pr Janes Santo 1-24-58 | unlawfully 
Camden NJ 4719088 i@lling and 
artering & 
‘<chanzging nare! 
USM NY NY James J. e-lil- of mare vio 
nloie 
USM N It NJ J t fi 
AOC A 
nt aD ab wi it » 
GQ tat Haggis i § ot nvore Gee (1 a : , i 
N NY 
as 
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——— ee 











COINGERPRINTS.” | MAME AND NUMBER SS CHARGE DISPOSITION 
TION | } 
| | 
USM News's J James Suntore |1-L- selling nare | sent 25 yrs on 
{ . | eac’. count 
| total cts #4 
co run CC & to 
| | run CC with 
; $500 sentences 
its or | imposed in 
i EDP’. on 
-20-53 & SBNY 
on 7-39-58 & CO witii 
| sent ifpose DNJ en 
| 
USP Leavenworta James Santore 2-24-59 |Mare Act: Conceal} 43 yrs 
Kans #76365 Sale, receive, 
|Poss & Conspiracy 
| 
| 
| 
! 
3 sent t 
3 
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cr CONTRIBUTOR OF ne 
FINGERPRINTS 


ARKESTEU UN 


NEE 
RECEIVED CHARGE DISPOSITION - 


NAME AND NUMBER 


TaN ES 


Description: 
Race: Caucasian 
Sex: Male 
Height: 5'5%5' ” ea 
Weight: 168 . Ma: 
Hair: Blk P 


Eyes: Brn 





Somplexion: Mea 
Build: Wel} 
Scars and Marks: i” diag > 1 forehead 3/4" sc } — 


} a4 


elbow out = 


ON 


al 


RECEIVED DISPOSITION 
lice Department Anthony alent July 29,} Suspicious jreleased 
st 1 29497 |1932 | person murder 
ssachusetts 
e Departme: Anthony Valant August bookmaking 50 and costs 
aWwt et 5357-2 }15, 1935 
ie Island | | 
ted States |Anthony Valenti |October | #17060 violation May 16, 1945 
arshal 10, 1944; Internal Revenue nolle prossed 
s Liquor Laws | by United States 
ssachusetts (reusing marked | Attorney 
liquor bottle 
for packaging 
| distilled 
spirits. 
etcetera 
tates Antnony Valent ecember nm June 4, 1945 
rshal , 19, 1944 2 months 
sto 
8sé usetrs 
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et) 321 1023 January 
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- Se” NAME AND NUMBER | ao CHARGE DISPOSITION 
acces ctl - =e - 
filed i 
tence § *# “ |Feoruary 10, 1922, Boston, Pabruary 6, 1922 Df. Rem., 
(310 suspended May 17, July 19, September oO, November 6, 
Df. jJanuary 10, 1923) May 29,| August 1, paid. | 
Df. * January 9, 1923, | Boston, br. Rem, March 14), probaston 
ns - |Septemver 12, 1943 - dismissed, 
. v |Feoruary 15, 1923, Boston, drunk probatior | August a5, 
ry; 11923, dismissed. 
* -lAugust 22, 1927, |Boston, frunk; release. 
onths * “May 17, 1923, Roxbury, gaMbling public park; $20 paid. 
. ~iJune 17, 1931, Boston, asBault and battery; $15 paid. 
(above notatigns as appearing on record sheet received 
hs from State Byreau Boston Massachusetts)) 
* iAs Anthony Valenti December 13, 1944, Violation Internal 
tter Res renue Laws; April 10, 1p 3» Corporation fined $1000. 
ISubject sentenced to ser months to start Apr’l 17 
dvation 1 245, (per infortation rebetved April 16, [1945 
as ! | 
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rece 
xpos ing 
| 
“4 | 
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8 rR . . ESTED OR . 
FINGERPRINTS NAME AN NUMBER RECEIVEL CHARGE DISPOSITION 


z 
> 
TT TT 


DESCRIPTION: 
Race: Caucasian 
Sex: hale 
Height: 5'7 
Weight: 170 
Hair: Black, bald 
Eyes: Brn 
Complexion: Dark 


Build: Stocky 

Date and Places of birth: 2-14-00] Italy, Boston 

Residence: 45 Ravine Rd West Medford Mass in 1944 

Occupation: Manager 1 
¢ 


ALIASES: Anthony Volenti, Rip Valenti 
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Porm I-20, 1LO0M-6-59-925726 


Che Conummommealth of Massachusetts 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION 
1010 COMMONWEALTH AVE.. BOSTON 15 


The following is a transcript of the record, for official use only, including the most recently reported data, as shown 
im the State Bureau of Identification, concerning number: 


‘INDICATES ITEMS VERIFIED BY FINGERPRINTS IN THIS BUBBAU. BMG IOR Robert J. Roth 
OTHER ITEMS ARE FURNISHED ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. Supervising Identification Agent 





PHILIP BRUCCOLA, 10 SHORT ST BROOKLINE - BORN: 8-6-88 TRALY 
OCCUP: BOXING MANAGER 


2-1-23 CENTRAL CRT BOSTON MASS, CARRY LOADED REV. $100. 


PD Boston Mass Philip 7-29-32 SP murder 
Bruccola 


#29508 


7-30-32 CENTRAL CRT BOSTON MASS, CONSPIRACY, SETT UP & PROM LOTTERY, CONSPIRACY 
ON 8-5-32, NO PROBABLE CAUSE ON EACH COUNT 


DESCRIPTION: 
Race: Caucasian 


Sex: Male — 
Height: 5'74 
Weight: 167 


Complexion: Dark 

Build: Medium 

Hair: Dk-Ch 3 grey 

Eyes : Brown 

Date and Place of Virth: 8-6-8 Italy 
Citizenship: Not available 

Residence: 10 Short St Brookline in 1932 
Company: Not available 

Occupation: Boxing Pramoter 

Criminal specialty: Not available 


ALIAS: 
Philip Bruccolo 
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Department, 
Providence, 
Rhode Island 


lic 
oiice 


State Prison, 
Howard, 
Rhode Island 


Police Department, 
Woonsocket, 

Rhode Island 
United States 
farshal, 
Providence, 

Rhode Island 

e 


United States 
Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Police Department 
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RAYMOND PATRIARCGA | 
Raymond Februa Breaking and | sentenced 2 
Patriarca 27, 192 Entering and | years 
#7308 Larceny 
Raymond L. S. ebruary |. Breaking | 2 years; 
Patriarca 3928 Entering and paroled 
#4329 (day of | Larceny January 25, 

onth no | 1930; returned 
igiven) | to complete hi 


Raymond Patriarea April suspicion 


#1384 


toe! | 


| 11, 1934 


Raymond Patriaca December violation Mann 


245 


December 


Island, as Raymond Patr 


| 15, 1930 Act 


30, dks na soma Co. 


parole time; 
returned 
October 4, 19% 


| discharged 


1 year 1 day 
Atlanta 


Jail, Howard, Rhode 
aca, #18102 (from Providence 


Federal District Court) |violation White Slave Act; 


awaiting 


transfer to Atlanta, Georgia. 


Raymond Patriacal January| conspiracy to 


#36514 


| Ts 


1931); violate /hite 
Slave Ac; 


Raymond Patriarca September robbery while 


Worcester, #CF-1546 23, 1932 armed 
Moccachusetts 
! 

Police artmen® | pry--ni Patriarch July || suspicious 
Providence, # 10-052 | 16, 1933 person 
Rhode Island 
Police Department, Raymond Elis December| suspicicus 
Pavitucket, Patriaica @, 1935 | person 
Rhode Island #5446-2 | 
Police Department, Raymond December vagranc) 
Springfield, Patriarca 9, 1937 
Massachusetts #5819 | 

poesenees —_ —————— — i a — 
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CONTRIBUTOR OF AWRESTED OR 


Police Department, Raymond Patriared Decembe larceny of no probable 
Cambridge, Lee ll, 193 automobile jcause 
Police Department,ijtaymond Patriarca March | robbery while (probable cause 


Brookline, ijt—= 
Massachusetts 


1:24, 1938 armed 


‘ 


Massachusetts | 
} 
| 


Police Department,Raymond E. August suspicious released 
Boston, Ratriarca | 14, 19343 person robbery 
ssachusetts pf50214 | armed 

State Prison Raymond Patriarca August | breaking and 3 to 5 years 

Charlestown, 4420759 23, 193¢ entering |\December 21, 

Massachusetts intent to 1938 released 
commit larceny/on parole 

* Sentenced September 26, |1938 in Superior |Court, Dedham, 


Massachusetts to 3 to 5 | years State Prisgn for Breaking 
. and Entering and Robbery; conditional pardon December 22, 


1938. 
Police Department, Raymond Patriarca February 
Miami Beach, ACR-206 7, 1939 
Florida criminal] 
registration 
(voluntary) 
Sheriff's Office, Raymond Patriarca report 
Miami, Florida fiCR-244 March 
23, 1939 
| criminal 
registration 
Police Department,Raymond Patriarca March released 
Miami, Florida #18792 23, 1939 March 23, 
voluntary 1939 
eriminal 
registration 
Police Pepartuwent, Qiyucnd Patriarea June 7,/ vecrancy June 9, 1939 
Miami Peach, #3905 1939 investigation released to 
Florida |. (Fugitive from |. Justice of 
Boston, Peace 
Massachusetts) 
State Bureau, Raymond Patriarca June 11; larceny 
Noston, fi-- State Police, /1939 (automobile) 
Mu.ssachusetts Boston, 
Fan Massachusetts 
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Middlesex Count 
House of 
Corrections and 
Jail, 

East Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
State Bureau, 


Ray nond L. 
Patriarca 
12035] 


arlestown, 


chusetts 





Massa 
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Boston, jf-- State Police 
Massachusetts Boston, 

pa Massachusetts 
State Prison, F ond L. S. 
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- —— — — —_ 13 
- AR DISPOSITION 

May 10,| accessory after| 18 months 

1940 | the fact 

October not given 


22, 194] 


robbery; 
2, 1941) with 
rob 


assault 2 to 3 years, 

intent to 2s to 3 years 
concurrent 
released on 
parole, May ll, 
1944, expired 
November ll, 


1944 on charge | 


of robbery 
armed 
September accessory 
25, 1944 before facts 
(murder 2 
counts) 
September accessory before 
25, 1944 fact (murder 
2 counts) 


‘ 
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NAME AND NUMOER ARRESTED OR . 
RECEIVED Cuance 


August 11,1926,¥ranklin, Massachusetts, fail to keep to right 

and failing to stop/on signal from officer; $10 pald on first 

and $10 on second. | 

August 13,1926 State Police e Island, escape from Jail 30 days 
and costs, committeg to Providence County Jail as #12051; 
discharge March 13,1927. 

1927 Greenwich, Conhecticut, Yiolation State Probation Law, $350 
fine paid as Raymong ‘Patriaca 

As Raymond Patriarca, #12051, |Providence County Jat March 2,1927, 
escape from jail; 3p days andjcosts; March 31,1927 (as on print 
#4329) 

March 2,1927 Providence County Jail Howard Rhode land as 
#35870, escape f jail; thifty® days and costs; March 31,1927 
discharge (as on record sheet| received from State |Bureau 
Boston, Massachuse ta) | 

January 7,1933 Southbridge, Massachusetts, robbery, discharge. 
Raymond Patriarca, |Providence| Rhoce Island, Police Department 
#10-662, July 16,1933, susviclous person, discharge. 







| 


| July 27, 1934 Worcdater, Massachusetts lewd cohabi{tation 


discharge. 


Feliuary 17, 1938, |Webster, Massachusetts Folice @s Raymond 
Patriarca breakingjand entering night; held $25,000 bail; 
carry revolver without licenge ,$5,000 bail; poasebsion burglar 
implements *20,000} bail; congpiracy, not guilty discharge. 
#--Police Departmeft Rrookline, Massachusetts September 26, 
1938, robbery whilb armed and larceny of auto. 
#1269/39236, County Jail Howdrd, Rhode Island; a 
S. Patriarca, 9-25-44 (Providence Superior Court 
before fact; Septejnber 25,1944, awaiting trial $ 


Raymond L. 
access 
rior Court. 
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secre we 


pees? 
NAME AND NUMBER ee CHARGE DISPOSITION 


Description: 
Kuce: wiite 
Sex: male 
Hair: black 
Eyes: brown 
Height: 5-63 
Weight: 184 
Build: med “—e 
Complexion: dark 
Sears and marks: 4" scar under chin on left side. 3" 
cire $ear inner leit thumb. Small 
mole outer corner left) eye. 
Criminal specialty: robbery & BEL Safe man & bootlegger 
Occupation: farning, carpenter, salesman, mechanic 
Dates of birth: 3-17-08, 3-17-07 
Places of birth: Worcester, Mass, 
> providenee (as on prt #10662) 


Residences: 
2769 Hartford |Ave., Johnston RI in 1944 1 
165 Lancaster |St , Providence RI in 194}, 1939, 1938, 
2409 Flamingo |Pl., Miami in 1939 (as on| prt #3985 
Providence, RJ in 1939, 1930. 1928 
Miami, Fla in |1939 
352 NE 3lst St., Miamijin 1939 (as on prt #CR 206) 
lel Atwells ou , Providence, RI in 1937, 1933 
16 Loncoster gt Providence in 1935 (as on prt #54462) : 
8 Plum St Woraester, Mass in 1932 


9 


Associates: Tony |Santello!and Louis Melnikoff 
William Phillim #5818 
Jonn \Caviechi | #5520 


Aliases: Raymond |S. Patriarca, Raymond Ellis Patriaca, 
John Dog, Raymond L. C. Patriarca), John Roma 
| , 


| 
| 


38. 


52) 
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Porm I-20. 100N-6-59-925726 


7m DEPARTMENT . ae SAFETY ' 


BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION 
1010 COMMONWEALTH AVE.. BOSTON 15 


The following is « transcript of the record, for official use only, including the most recently reported data, as shown 
in the State Bureau of Identification, concerning number: 


“INDICATES ITEMS VERIFIED BY FINGERPRINTS IN THIS BUREAU. Robert J. Roth 


OTHER ITEMS ARE FURNISHED ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. 
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Supervising Identification Agent 


JOHN BUCKLEY @ JOHN F BUCKLEY DOB 5-22-89 CAMBRIDGE OCCUP: CLERK, 
LABORER, BOXER MGR. 


CAMBRIDGE MASS CRT, ASSLT & BATTERY, FILED 

CAMBRIDGE MASS CRT, ADMIT MINOR TO POOL ROOM (3 CTS); $10. EA ON 3 CTS 
CAMBRIDGE MASS CRT, GAMING, $10. PAID 

CAMBRIDGE MASS CRT, MAINT GAM NUISANCE, $100. APPEALED 

MIDDLESEX SUP CRT, CONSP TO ST (4 CTS): FILED (INDICT); REC STOLEN GOODS, 
4-43 YRS ST PRIS (INDICT) 

JOHN J BUCKLEY, 

5-22-89 MASS, MW, 5-4 3/4, 187, BRO HAIR, BLUE EYES, STOUT BLD, DK COMP 
PROP POOL ROOM 

MASS STATE PRISON CHARLESTOWN MASS, #16024; RECEIVING STOLEN GOODS, 4-44 YRS 
MIDDLESEX SUP CRT, GAMING NUISANCE, FILED 

PAROLED. 

NEWTON MASS CRT, SPEEDING, $10. SUSP SENT PROB 11-1-24 REM & FILED 
WESTBOROUGH MASS CRT, FAIL OBEY TR SIGNAL., $5. PAID 

FRAMINGHAM MASS CRT, OPER AFT SUSP: FILED 

DEDHAM MASS CRT, OPER WITHOUT LIC, $10. PAID 

BOSTON MASS MUN CRT, REC STOLEN GOODS, $35. PAID 

WOBURN MASS CRT, AFT LIC SUSP., $50. PAID, SPEEDING, $15. PAID 

BOSTON MASS MUN CRT, PERM PLACE USED REG BETS., $1500.°SUSP SENT PROB 9-9 PAID 
BOSTON MASS MUN CRT, REF TO PLACE VEH WHEN DI ECT., DEFAULTED 

BOSTON MASS MUN CRT, DEF REMOVED (1-19-28 CASE); DISM. WITHOUT PROSECUTION 
BOSTON MASS MUN CRT, TRAF REGN, $5. APP., SUFF SUP CRT 1-16-30 NOL PROSSED 
BOSTON MASS NUN CRT, ASSLT & BATTERY, DISMISSED, ASSLT & BATTERY, 2 MOS HC 
APPEALED 

SUFF SUP CRT BOSTON MASS, ASSLT & BATTERY, NOL PROSSED 

PD PROVIDENCE RI AS JOHN F. BUCKLEY, #19083; ASSLT: $10. & COSTS & APPEAL 
(MASS BD OF PROB) 
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ae DESCRIPTION: | 
“| Racer white | 
Sex: male | 
Hetsht: 573" 
Welyhts 24 Dba 
Hair: brown } 
Eyest blue 
Complexions fais 
‘el no Build: heavy 
t filed Sears: 1" schr betwedn thumb & index 
2a 5-74 Birth: 2-5-00,] Brooklyn NY 
Sup Crt Citizenship: UF 
Residence: in 92945-3049 W 8th St, Los Arjgeles Calif 
bond on Occupation: mahager; Pfomoter 
ire ~ 


Additional resfdence; 600 N. Imogen, Lés Angeles, 
Calif in 1942 


Aliases: H. Rudolph; Babe McCoy; Harry EF} Ruddlph 
Additional scar soar op left hand 


—$—$—$— 


oe 


a ee 


58540 O— 61—pt. 2 48 
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FROM REPORT OF THE GOVERNORS COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF BOXING AND 
WRESTLING IN CALIFORNIA, PuB—AuG. 9, 1956 


Babe McCoy S 


It is our recommendation that MeCoy’s license be revoked and that 
he not be permitted to attend boxing matches, visit boxing training | 
camps, or other places where boxers train within this State. He is 
truly representative of all that is wrong with boxing today. All of us 
who worked on this project have had experience in law enforcement 
and in the course of such employment have known and dealt with 


criminals. McCoy is as vicious as ahy of us have encountered. It seems 1 
hardly credible that he has been permitted to operate in California for fi 
so long a time. The evidence overwhelmingly indicates that McCoy’s di 


conduct has been and is such that any person in the boxing business 
who has been closely associated with him or has worked for him in any a 
capacity is definitely suspect. All persons who have worked for him b 
as assistant matchmakers should lose their licenses. Ample evidence T 
exists in each case which requires and will sustain such action. 


. » ° Y “a ° . . . W 

McCoy was the big figure in Southern California with nation-wide b 
connections and had been virtually the absolute boss of boxing in the o 
g 


Los Angeles area for many years. It was natural that this investigation 
should gather extensive evidence bearing on his conduct. It would be 
impossible to detail it here. The files contain hundreds of pages of 
reports on his activities. So pervasive and powerful was his influence 
and so widespread were his connections in California boxing that fre- 
quently additional information was developed long after it was deter- 
mined that there was no need for further investigation of McCoy’s 
activities. 

McCoy is a licensed matchmaker. The matchmaker in the boxing busi- 
ness is in the position of saying who ean work and who cannot. This 
position is one of real power and authority and it will remain so even 
under rigorous regulation. McCoy himself testified : 


Ci 
h 
bi 


fc 
0! 
Ww 
0) 
Q. * * * Isn’t it true, sir, in the boxing business, basically the Ce 
matchmaker is the man who says who gets to work? 
A. That’s correct. 
The matchmaker’s position is well described in one boxer’s testimony: 
Q. Is a matchmaker a big man in this boxing business? 
A. Biggest man a fighter can get to. All fighters definitely try 
to get to the matchmaker; he is the one that makes the matches. 
Q. He is the one in the position to do you the most good ? 
A. He can make you or he can break you. : 
> 


TL a en 
So © *e4 


Some of the evidence regarding McCoy will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing primary categories: L 
1. Background and association with criminals; , m 


2. His relations with boxers; and 
3. His activities as a fight fixer and some miscellaneous points. 


Harry Rudolph—F. B. I. No. 2742620. Described in his criminal 
record as 56 years of age, 5 feet 74 inches tall, weight 300 pounds. His 
California record is: 

February 1, 1938—State Athletic Commission. Application manager's 
license. 
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May 13, 1942—L. A. Sheriff’s Office. Receiving stolen property—not 
guilty. 
April 15, 1945—L. A. Sheriff’s Office. Gun permit. 


Supplemented by the New York record: 
February 17, 1920—As Harry Rudolph, Bklyn., Receiver; final chg: 


Receiver 2d deg. on, 4-12-20. Sent. Susp. Judge May, Co. Ct. Officer 
Reif, 85th Sqd. (Indictment No. 35595—1920.) 


= 


December 7, 1920—As Harry Rudolph, Bklyn., Receiver; final chg: Pet. 
Lare. on, 12-20-27. Sent. Susp. Judge Nova, Co. Ct. Officer Toner, Auto 
Sqd. (Indictment No. 37260—1920. ) 


His formal criminal history is brief. As a youth in New York in 
1920 he was indicted for criminally receiving stolen property in the 
first degree and allowed to plead guilty to this charge in the second 
degree. Sentence was suspended during good behavior. Later in that 
same year he was again indicted for grand larceny first degree and 
criminally receiving stolen property, first degree. He posted $5,000 
bail on these later charges and then became a fugitive from justice. 
These crimes involved a commercial auto theft operation which MeCoy 
was connected with. He determined to become a fugitive rather than 
be committed to prison for the second offense committed while out on 
good behavior on the first offense. MeCoy advised us that he had left 
New York at this time because he had a date in California. Seven 
years after he had left as a fugitive under indictment, McCoy returned 
and was allowed to plead guilty to the included offense of petty theft 
and again received a suspended sentence. Sometime thereafter he be- 
came active in boxing in California and briefly in New York. In 1941 
he was representing a known Carbo fighter on the west coast and was 
beginning to be a man of stature in boxing circles. 

In 1942 MeCoy and four other persons were indicted—McCoy again 
for receiving stolen property—in connection with the robbery-burglary 
of the Beverly Hills home of a former movie star. The actual crime 
was committed by ex-convicts who had been living with MeCoy. All 
of the persons charged were convicted except for McCoy, who suc- 
ceeded in defeating his associates’ testimony and was acquitted. In this 
connection it is interesting to notice that MeCoy testified he had been 
in the ‘‘garage business’’ in New York City—in 1921. McCoy’s only 
garage business had been criminal in nature, a fact which should then 
have been admissible on cross-examination along with his two previous 
similar offenses. The thieves testified that McCoy was the ‘‘fence,’’ 
that the property was taken to his apartment and that he helped plan 
the burglary, received money, ete. 

Two of the men in this venture were Cecil Imes and Alexander 
Piascik. Their records are: 

Alexander Louis Piascik, F. B. I. No. 1402754; C. I. I. No. 184537; 
Los Angeles Police Department 128654; Beverly Hills Police Depart- 
ment 21477; San Francisco Police Department 54612: 


September 28, 1936—P. D., San Francisco. Vagrancy and investigation of 
robbery—sentence 6 months. 

November 10, 1937—San Quentin No. 61058. First degree robbery—five 
years to life. On 5-13-40 term fixed at 7} years granted two years on 
12-26-40. 

April 22, 1942—P. D., Beverly Hills. Robbery and kidnapping—plead 
guilty to first degree burglary sent to state penintentiary. 

April 6, 1948—San Quentin—returned. Five years to life on first degree 
burglary and prior felony conviction. 

January 13, 1949—P. D., Los Angeles. Suspicion violation Federal Nar- 
cotic Law—dismissed on 1-31-49. 
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March 31, 1%49—-San Quentin—returned via Chino. 

October 12, 1950—P. D., Los Angeles. Suspicion 487.1 PC grand theft. 

December 7, 1950—P. D., Los Angeles. Suspicion 470 PC forgery—wills. 

September 28, 1951—P. D., Los Angeles. Suspicion 211 PC robbery—no 
disposition on latter three charges. 

March 15, 1955—L. A. Sheriff's Office. Suspicion burglary listed as tran- 
sient, no address—although alleged being salesman for Shasta Water 
Softener Co., 6404 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, companion John 
Thomas Hansen, parolee from Chino (2-1-55) on first degree murder 
charge. 

Described as: White, male American, age 27 (in 1942), height 5 feet 
6 inches, weight 143 pounds, brown hair, blue eyes, tattoo sailor girl left 
forearm, heart and “Honey” on right forearm, eagle, flag and anchor on 
right arm, 1-13-49 occupation listed as auté’salesman, wife’s name Millie 
Piascik, 617 West I Street, Wilmington, TE rminal 4-7322. 


Cecil G. Imes, aka Earl Snyder, Olin Little, Cecil Grady; F. B. I. No. 
675128; Los Angeles Police Department No. 30682-M-8; Los Angeles 
Sheriff’s Office 185900; San Quentin 55923; Beverly Hills Police De- 


partment 21476: 


May 25, 1933-—L. A. Sheriff’s Office. Drunk driving—five years probation 
first three months in road camp. 

May 26, 1933—L. A. Sheriff’s Office. Drunk driving, grand theft; proba- 
tion modified. 

April 16, 1934—L. A. Police Department. Robbery—released to San 
Diego P. D. 

April 23, 1934—San Quentin, 55923. Five years to life—transferred to 
road camp on 2-17-39, No. 33; 8-7-39 transferred to Road Camp No. 34; 
4-240 discharged from Road Camp No. 34. 

April 22, 1942—P. D., Beverly Hills. Suspicion robbery, kidnapping 
(wanted by San Francisco P. D. for robbery). 

May 18, 1942—L. A. Sheriff’s Office, A-133. Burglary, robbery, grand theft 
and kidnapping. 

August 6, 1942—San Quentin, 68740. First degree robbery and prior 
felony—five years to life. 

Described as: White, male American, age 39 (in 1942), height 5 feet 
43 inches, weight 119 pounds, brown hair, gray eyes, in 1942 occupation 
listed as hospital orderly-dental technician, address 92274 South Vermont- 
1805 Wilshire Boulevard, companion Rosita Genang, 1748 West Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles. 


Living with McCoy at about this time was Izzy Shaman, whose 
brother was killed by Mickey Cohen some three years later. Shaman 
was not involved in the Beverly Hills offense. Shaman’s record at this 


time (he since has had four more gambling arrests) was: 


August 27, 1925—?P. D., Pasadena, 2306. Investigation—Wright Act. 

May 17, 1926—P. D., San Francisco, 38218. Vagrant en route Los An- 
geles—murder as Edward Wallace. 

May 21, 1926—P. D., Los Angeles. Murder warrant—dismissed. 

October 24, 1927—P. D., Los Angeles. Robbery—released. 

July 26, 1928—S. O., Salt Lake City, 3453. Investigation. 

April 30, 1980—P. D., Los Angeles. 337-a P. C., bookmaking. 

November 6, 1930—S. O., Los Angeles, 138323. Wright Act. 

November 20, 1931—P. D., Los Angeles. 270 P. C., failure to provide. 

November 21, 1931—P. D., Los Angeles. Robbery—released. 

January 10, 1934—S. O., Tueson, Arizona, 2390. Embezzlement. 

January 22, 1987—P. D., Los Angeles. Robbery—released. 

January 26, 19837—P. D., Los Angeles. Failure to provide warrant. 

April 30, 1940—S. O., Los Angeles, 317250. 337-a P. C., bookmaking—dis- 


missed. 





The evidence was uncontradicted that McCoy was very closely associ- 
ated with these people—they visited his home frequently. Imes had been 
living there, and Piascik and other ex-convicts visited him there. There- 
after, although McCoy was close to arrest and figured prominently in 
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police reports from time to time he was not again charged. He con- 
tinued to associate with criminals—among them being the notorious 
Sicas (Joe and Frank), Frank Carbo, Blinky Palermo and Mickey 
Cohen, along with a number of less publicized hoodlums of all types. 
Cohen was one of the most notorious criminal figures in America who 
was described by Chief Parker of the Los Angeles Police Department, 
as the leading hoodlum in the Los Angeles area prior to his imprison- 
ment. Mickey Cohen and associates were frequent visitors at McCoy’s 
office then in the Mayan Hotel in Los Angeles, the point of call for 
boxing’s hoodlums as well as a place frequently visited by major 
criminals in the Los Angeles area. MeCoy provided prostitutes at the 
hotel for the entertainment of his friends and visitors. He testified 
under oath at the public hearings that he had managed Mickey Cohen 
who had briefly been a small time fighter. A thing he had previously 
denied under oath when questioned by federal authorities at an earlier 
date. McCoy and Cohen were intimates. The degree of their association 
is well illustrated by the Eddie Borden incident. 

Borden, who for a time lived with a Cohen associate and was himself 
a close associate of this gang, was engaged in bookmaking activities in 
Burbank. After a disastrous business period he went to Las Vegas, 
leaving behind a snarl of unpaid bets, telling no one in the gang that 
he was going, or where. 

Among those who showed great concern over his whereabouts were 
Cohen and Babe McCoy. MeCoy telephoned Las Vegas, inquired of a 
hoodlum there, and Borden was located. Borden was then brought 
back from Las Vegas by charter plane on Mickey Cohen’s direct order. 
He left in the early morning hours accompanied by a Cohen hoodlum. 
He was driven directly from the airport early that morning by Cohen’s 
men to Room 235 at the Mayan Hotel, McCoy’s office; McCoy was 
there. Mickey Cohen then joined the group at MecCoy’s room. The 
police reports state that Borden’s statements were almost incoherent 
at times, that he appeared to be frightened, and in an agitated state 
of mind. The authorities believe that Borden was kidnapped from 
Las Vegas and returned to Los Angeles against his will. The police, 
who were then keeping Cohen under an intense surveillance followed 
this matter closely and intervened, removing Borden from a car with 
Cohen henchmen after Borden had been taken from the hotel. Federal 
authorities knew they had a kidnapping case but reluctantly conceded 
nO prosecution was possible because Borden would not cooperate. All 
persons involved were questioned. McCoy lied to the police. He denied 
that Cohen was present that morning in his hotel office. The police 
reports disclose that as they were finally advised that Cohen was 
present at the Mayan Hotel early that morning, they were fully 
aware of McCoy’s lies regarding this matter. At the time of the hear- 
ings in Los Angeles McCoy testified to a state of facts that proved 
the police had correctly evaluated his original statement. He testified: 


Q. By MR. COX: It is true, isn’t it, that they brought Eddie 
Borden from the airport to your hotel room that morning? 

A. I don’t know how he got there. They appeared at my room, 
but I don’t know whether it is true or not that they brought him 
or whether he walked in or came in on a bicycle; I know they 
appeared at my room with him. 

Q. All right, who all was there? 

A. Borden, Mickey Cohen, Sam Farkas. 
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Q. How long did they stay in your hotel room that morning, 
Mr. MeCoy? 

A. Oh, I don’t recall exactly; possibly an hour, maybe more. 

Q. A couple of hours? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. You knew at that time that Mickey Cohen was the man that 
brought Borden back from Las Vegas, didn’t you? 

A. I didn’t know it at all. You just told me that Eli Lubin 
brought him back. 

Q. Isn’t it true that you knew Borden had run out, left debts 
unpaid, and Mickey Cohen ordered'-him back from Las Vegas, 
and Eli Lubin earried out those instructions? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. What conversation took place, present Farkas, Mickey 
Cohen, Eddie Borden and Babe McCoy, in your hotel room? 

A. You would have to refresh my memory from your records. 
You apparently have them all. I don’t remember. This is some 
years ago, Mr. Cox; I can’t remember what happened yesterday. 


McCoy further testified that he didn’t know what their purpose was 
in coming to his room—the first stop from the airport—unless it was 
because he was a friend of both Borden and Mickey and they were 
meeting in a neutral place. 

It is significant that Borden had to borrow money from Al Weill 
and others in the east to pay off Cohen and that McCoy had no funds 
available to loan to his friend. MeCoy admittedly had loaned Cohen 
money on a number of occasions and the police believe that he was 
financially too deeply involved with Cohen at this time to be able to 
raise money for Borden. 

It should be noted that McCoy testified, under oath, that he had not 
known that Mickey Cohen was the actual manager of boxer Willie 
Joyce, or was connected with him. Charles Schuster, a large scale book- 
making associate of Cohen’s was the manager of record. Cohen was 
instrumental in Schuster’s becoming interested in this boxer initially 
and was Joyce’s actual and known representative. MeCoy testified 
that he knew Cohen well at the time of Cohen’s killing of Maxie Shaman 
in May of 1945; first loaning him money shortly after the Shaman 
killing, and on a number of occasions thereafter. Cohen testified at 
his income tax trial that he had done a lot of business with Blinky 
Palermo, Ike Williams’ manager, on behalf of ‘‘his fighter’’ Willie 
Joyce; moneys went from Cohen through attorney Sam Rummel (later 
murdered) on Palermo’s behalf, ete.; that he had been instrumental 
in getting Ike Williams to box in Los Angeles, set up Palermo’s camp 
in the Los Angeles area, ete. Cohen was active in a betting coup at the 
Olympie Auditorium on one well known occasion when Willie Joyce 
was boxing. This denial is typical of so much of MeCoy’s testimony, 
McCoy is and was a close associate of Blinky Palermo’s, actually 
traveling with Ike Williams and Palermo on occasion, and he was 
close to Cohen in the boxing business as well as in other areas of 
endeavor. 

McCoy testified that his closest contact in New Orleans was Bonnie 
Giegerman, brother-in-law and business associate of Frank Costello, 
the number one hoodlum in America for many years, and according 
to police and Crime Commission data a close associate of the Carbo- 
Palermo group. In this connection even Cal Eaton testified that he 
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had seen Geigerman, a golfing companion of Eaton’s, and MeCoy 
together on at least 20 occasions in Los Angeles. 

Frank Carbo is now so publicized that he needs little identification— 
the following excerpt from an official report of 1952 is typical of the 
data existing in great quantities on this man in all major police depart- 
ment and erime commission files: 


Name—PAUL JOHN CARBO, better known as FRANKIE CARBO, is of 
Italian extraction and is alleged to be the Italian underworld representative in 
the “boxing” racket. 

Activities—By strong-arm and racketeering methods he has been able to 
exercise a great deal of influence in the sport of boxing. He has an undisclosed 
interest in many fighters and by his control over matchmakers he is able to 
dictate what matches are to be arranged. He is alleged to control AL WEILL, 
matchmaker at Madison Square Garden, New York City, for the International 
soxing Club and, although barred from the Garden, meets with Weill to dictate 
his demands. Among the fighters reputed to be managed by Carbo are the 
following : 

JAKE LA MOTTA—former middleweight champion. 

TAMI MAURIELLO—former heavyweight challenger. 
JOHNNY GRECO—Canadian welterweight champion. 

KID GAVILAN—before present manager, ANGEL LOPEZ. 

He has business relations with matchmakers and managers in all areas 
throughout the country where boxing thrives. He is a partner in legitimate 
businesses in the “Garment” center, New York City, with HARRY STROM- 
BERG, alias “NIGGER NATE” ROSEN, Philadelphia racketeer and JAMES 
PALMERI, alias JIMMY DOYLE. 

Associates—(Some are deleted.) 

FRANK COSTELLO 

WILLIE: GEIGERMAN—New Orleans, brother-in-law of FRANK COS- 

TELLO and manager of the Docusen brothers, fighters. 

“CHAMP” SEGAL—manager of heavyweight FREDDY BESHORE, and 
?ssociate of top racketeers. 

WILLIE KETCHUM—license to second and manage fighters (recently 
revoked in New York). 

“BLINKY” PALERMO—Pennsylvania numbers boss, denied a license. 











The California Crime Commission in 1953 named Chalky Wright 
as a Carbo fighter and gave the details on the murder of a gangster 
named Greenberg by Carbo, Bugsy Siegel, et al., in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

McCoy and Carbo are close together. McCoy admitted ‘‘seeing him 
around’’ but denied any business connection with him. McCoy ad- 
mitted handling Chalky Wright and admitted Carbo attended most of 
Chalky Wright’s fights. Carbo sees MeCoy when he is in Los An- 
geles and the Carbo associates, for example, Champ Segal, Palermo, 
Ketchum, and Geigerman are MeCoy associates. McCoy admitted 
Carbo’s visits to his office in the Mayan Hotel where witnesses had 
placed Carbo, McCoy was recently reported in New Orleans with Carbo 
and boxer Art Aragon discussing the Aragon-Robinson match. Within 
days of the visit, the Olympie Auditorium asked for Athletic Commis- 
sion approval of this obvious mismatch. McCoy threatened on one 
recent occasion, ‘‘ You ————, Frankie will take eare of you.’’ This 
threat was made in high level circumstances in the boxing business. 

A varied example of McCoy’s associates in the underworld is seen 
in the Robert Hosoi and Maury Cohen instance. McCoy testified he did 
not know either one of them, saying: 


Q. BY MR. COX: Do you know Robert Hosoi ? 

A. I can’t recall the man. 

Q. You never heard the name of Hosoi, Mr. MeCoy? 
A. I don’t think I did. I can’t recall any such name. 
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Q. How about Maury Cohen, do you know him? 

A. Yes. He is a wrestling promoter in Pasadena, promoted box- 
ing there for many years. 

Q. Do you know a Maury Cohen in addition to that one? 

A. I don’t follow your question. 

Q. Do you know the Maury Cohen that is in prison now for 
narcotics ? 

MR. EHRLICH: Don’t answer the question. What has that got 
to do with it? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

MR. EHRLICH: What? ~ 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

MR. EHRLICH: You don’t know what he is talking about? 

A. No 

Q. BY MR. COX: You don’t know him; is that correct? 

A. I don’t think I do. 

Q. Does any reason come to your mind why he should have in 
his book at the time of his arrest for possession of heroin your 
phone number at Puente and your phone number at your apart- 
ment? Is he a fight fan? 

A. I have no reason—lI don’t know whether he is a fight fan. I 
told you I didn’t know the man. I don’t use heroin and I don’t 
sell it, Mr. Cox. 

Q. No reason comes to your mind why this man should have 
your phone number? 

A. I don’t know the man. 

Q. That is your home and residence phone? 

A. How would I know, if I didn’t know who the man was? 

Q. Does any reason come to your mind why Robert Hosoi, iden- 
tified by the police as being in the professional gambling business 
and narcotics business, should likewise on his arrest have those 
telephone numbers of yours in his possession? 

A. I told you once, Mr. Cox, I don’t know Mr. Hosoi. If you 
want to continue this thing indefinitely, all right. I thought you 
were in a hurry to get through. You are asking the same questions 
and are back to the same things. I don’t know the man. I don’t 
recall ever hearing the name 




















































Hosoi is a professional gambler and a big time narecoties operator. 
At the time of his arrest in May of 1953 in connection with a major 
narcoties case, for which Maury Cohen admittedly ‘‘took the rap,” 
Hosoi had all three of MeCoy’s telephone numbers in his address book 
under the name Babe McCoy, 634 Gramerey Place, DU nkirk 9-3206; 
‘fovm,’’ MA dison 0955; ranch, FL eetwood 2147. The DU nkirk num- 
ber, billed to Albert McCoy (another Harry Rudolph alias) is an un- 
published number. At the time of his arrest Hosoi stated, when ques- 
tioned by the police about these numbers, that McCoy was a friend 
of his. Likewise, Maury Cohen arrested with Hosoi had these telephone 
numbers in his possession. Cohen told the police he had known another 
man they were interested in, through ‘‘his friend Babe MeCoy whom 
he had known for a number of years.’’ Another name found in Maury 
Cohen’s possessinon was that of Bonnie Geigerman. Maury Cohen told 
the police that Geigerman was a fight manager ‘‘that dukes in with us.”’ 

Maury Cohen was a bookie in New York in 1943, arrested twice in 
1950 for gambling in connection with football cards; he was involved 
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in football lotteries in Hawaii; jumped bail in 1949 to 1950, and re- 
fused to testify against Hosoi at the preliminary hearing, resulting in 
the release of Hosoi, who had jointly been charged with possession of 
heroin with him. His prison records show that Cohen has refused to 
cooperate with the authorities re the narcotics business. Maury Cohen, 
on being interviewed in prison, advised us he knew McCoy, had known 
him for some years, and he knew Geigerman through the Docusens, 
but would tell nothing of his relationship with MeCoy, other than to 
place himself on the fringes of the fight business. To illustrate Cohen’s 
communicativeness, he advised that the $150,000 worth of heroin he 
was convicted of having in his possession had been left in the motel 
room he was occupying by parties unknown to him and without his 
knowledge. 

The foregoing illustrations are indicative of MceCoy’s criminal asso- 
ciations and connections. The evidence is that they were very broadly 
based, of long standng, and often exceedingly close. It is our opinion, 
shared by law enforcement persons as well as those in the fight busi- 
ness, were MeCoy’s conduct otherwise exemplary, that a proper regula- 
tion of boxing would require revocation of his license on the basis of 
his criminal associations alone. 


Babe McCoy—His Relationships With Boxers 


McCoy testified : 
[ don’t know what goes through the minds of boxers, because I 
have no business with them. 
And further: 
I don’t have dealings with fighters; I do it with their managers. 
It is not ethical to do business with the fighters themselves. 


He swore repeatedly that he had received no income from fighters, 
ever, as a matchmaker, all of which testimony is false. Overwhelming 
evidence of this exists and little time will be spent in detailing it here. 
Consider Tiger Shephard. McCoy testified : 


Q. Let me ask you this, sir, isn’t it a fact that you and Eddie 
Stanley split the manager’s share of purses on Tiger Shephard? 

A. No, it is not a fact. 

Q. That is not true? 

A. No. 

. Have you ever taken income from a boxer since you have 
become a matchmaker ? 

A. No, only what they owe me. They usually owe me part of 
their money when they fight, and they come back and pay their 
debts, and a good many times they don’t. 

Q. Did you make a match between Tiger Shephard and Watson 
Jones ? 

A. I did, maybe a couple of matches. I don’t recall, I know of 
one for sure. 

Q. I understand that took place in December of 1945, and the 
purse of Tiger Shephard amounted to about $1,900; does that seem 
about right? 

A. I imagine, yes. 
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Q. Would Tiger Shephard have divided up the purse in your 
apartment at the Mayan Hotel? 

A. I don’t reeall it. It is quite possible he might have come there 
with his manager to pay his debts. And incidentally, I might tell 
you, Tiger Shephard couldn’t count very well, neither could 
Soldier Eddie Stanley ; I may have assisted them in their figures. 


All of the other principals testified that McCoy had steered Shephard 
to Eddie Stanley as his manager and that the purse was divided in 
McCoy’s hotel room with McCoy getting his cut. Shephard testified: 


Q. Will you tell us in your own words how you were introduced 
to Soldier Eddie Stanley as your California manager? 

A. I was introduced to Soldier Eddie Stanley at the Mayan 
Hotel at Babe MeCoy’s room. 

Q. Can you go on and tell us the conversation and just what 
took place on that occasion? 

A. Well, Babe McCoy told me to come over to the Mayan Hotel, 
that he had a manager for me, and I told him, I say I would like 
to have Eddie—I would like to have Sparky Rudolph. He said, 
‘*Well, no, I don’t think you can use Sparky because he owns 
Fitzie Fitzpatrick, and I am intending on booking you all shortly, 
so I have a manager for you.’’ So I met Eddie Stanley at Babe’s 
apartment at the Mayan Hotel, and Babe had a contract when I 
walked in, a five-year contract, and he handed it to me as I entered 
the door. * * * 


Shephard testified further that he was a high school graduate, and 
literate, but advised that it didn’t make any difference ‘‘whether you 
could read or not, Babe was the boss.’’ 

Shephard said that out of a purse of $1,800 or $1,900 in connection 
with the Watson Jones (also MeCoy property) fight at the Olympic, 
McCoy gave him $100 off the top for training and ‘‘being a good boy”’ 
and then gave him $800 more and sent him out of the room. The rest 
was divided between Stanley and McCoy, and Stanley so testified. 

Shephard’s statement about the reason given by McCoy for not want- 
ing Sparky Rudolph to manage him, namely, that Rudolph had Fitzie 
Fitzpatrick and he was planning on matching them, is strongly cor- 
roborated by other evidence. It is not infrequent for MeCoy to match 
his fighters against one another—as the Watson Jones-Shephard match 
indicates. The practice of the various McCoy front managers whose 
affairs were specifically checked out didn’t vary. None of them ever 
deposited in any bank even a major portion of the manager’s share they 
were supposedly receiving in connection with any fight of consequence. 

Some, such as Himmelfarb, the current McCoy assistant, had real 
difficulty in trying to explain what had become of the money he sup- 
posedly had earned. Himmelfarb in explaining why he used MecCoy’s 
bank to cash the checks for his and Jordan’s share of the purses, told 
us it was more or less ‘‘habit.’’ He had no account there and it was 
not as convenient a location as the banks where he actually did busi- 
ness. This habit has been common to many McCoy puppets for many 
years. 

Himmelfarb, in explaining one particular transaction, testified that 
out of $1,000 he had received he had made three separate trips to the 
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bank on three separate days to make three separate deposits of this 
money in amounts of $175, $135 and $275. This $1,000 he received 
for the sale of boxer Bobby Woods contract. 
He testified : 
Q. BY MR. COX: Mr. Himmelfarb, my question to you is this: 
Less than three months ago you received five hundred-dollar bills 
and 10 fifty-dollar bills, on January 11, 1956, from Chuck Haynes, 
didn’t you? 
A. I received a thousand. I don’t remember the denominations of 
the bills. 
Q. All right. Do you remember if you put any of that money 
in any one of your bank accounts? 
A. I probably did. 
Q. Well, where did you put it, how much 
A. There it is (exhibiting document to Mr. Cox). 
Q. and when? 
A. You want to look? 
Q. You look at it and tell me. 
A. Hundred seventy-five, 135, 275 dollars. 
Q. You made three separate deposits of money; is that correct? 
A. Within three days. 
Q. Three separate deposits, one at a time? 
A. Within three days. 
Q. You like to go to the bank smh deposit money in that fashion ? 
A. I go to this checking account almost every day to check on 
my balance on my checks. ‘I don’t keep it on the stubs. I get mixed 
up. I go to the bank almost every day, get one of these vouchers 
on my balance. (Exhibiting document.) 








However difficult as these matters are of direct proof except by ad- 
mission of the principals involved as in the ease of Eddie Stanley and 
a number of others, we were able to develop proof of specific payments 
to MeCoy of the manager’s share of purses without admission by 
McCoy’s associates. This was developed initially by a study of MeCoy’s 
bank records. When McCoy was questioned specifically with reference 
to income which we knew, by correlation of dates of bouts and bank 
data, he had received from Carlos Chavez’ eastern bouts, he testified : 


Q. I will approach the matter this way, then, Mr. McCoy: As I 
understand you, you can’t enlighten us on the source of the checks, 
tell us anything about them; that’s right, isn’t it? 

A. From what you have shown me I can’t remember them at all. 

Q. Yes. All right. Will you testify positively, though, that your 
receipt of those two checks was not related to Carlos Chavez boxing 
in Boston on the two dates mentioned ? 

A. I will not. 


Carlos Chavez testified that the bouts in question, one with Tony 
DeMareo in Boston on April 24, 1954, and the other with Cisco An- 
drade on June 12, 1954, in Boston, had been arranged by Babe MeCoy; 
that Carlos received a share of the purses and a share was kept by 
Eddie Walker, but Chavez said he did not know whether Eddie Walker 
kept that money or gave part to anyone else. McCoy deposited $450 to 
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his account in Los Angeles six days after the Chavez-DeMarco bout in 
Boston on April 24, 1954. Similarly, he deposited $361 to his account 
on June 16, 1954, four days after the Chavez-Andrade bout, both checks 
being drawn on the same bank in New York City. Eddie Walker is a 
close associate of MeCoy’s and managed Chalky Wright. He frequently 
handles MeCoy fighters in the east. Through the cooperation of Com- 
missioner Helfand, Walker was examined about these matters and cer- 
tain data was determined. Walker denied that McCoy received these 
Chavez payments—insisting he had mailed them to Sparky Rudolph. 
He lied, but he did not have the courage to refuse to produce his 
records. The Walker records showed: a 
California 
Man- man 
Chavez’ ager’s ager’s 


Bout Date Purse Expenses share share share Walker 
1. DeMarco 12- 9-53 $2,200 $3822 $1,245 $623 $311 $312 
2. DeMarco 4-24-54 3,400 690 1,807 903 450 45: 
3. Andrade __ 6-12-54 2,776 610 1,444 722 361 361 


ce 


Notice we have here ‘‘California manager’s share.’’ Walker’s other 
records showed the name of the manager and his checks were always 
made payable to the named manager. Here, as in ‘‘ Agent Docusen’’ a 
significant departure had occurred. These three checks were all made 
payable to ‘‘Cash.”’ 

Check No. 1 is endorsed ‘‘Babe MeCoy’’ and is deposited by the 
Mayan Grill. Mr. McCoy takes his meals there frequently. 

The other two checks are the ones we found deposited in McCoy’s 
account, and referred to above. These checks showed: 

Walker’s check No. 20, dated April 26, 1954 in the amount of $450 
is made payable to cash, endorsed ‘‘Babe McCoy,’’ by Babe McCoy, 
and deposited to his credit in his bank. Above the endorsement on the 
check is the following note—‘‘ one-half eut Chavez-DeMareo Boston’’; 

Walker’s check No. 28, dated June 14, 1954 in the amount of $361 
is payable to cash, endorsed ‘‘Babe MeCoy’’ by McCoy and deposited 
to MeCoy’s account. Above the endorsement is typed ‘‘one-half man- 
ager’s cut Chavez-Andrade Boston June 12, 1954.’’ McCoy set this 
income out on schedules attached to his income tax returns and paid 
income tax on it. Neither he nor his licensed accountant, Joseph Stern- 
bach (also the accountant for boxers such as Don Jordan and managers 
such as Melville Himmelfarb), would produce same, stating no such 
records existed. Inasmuch as the matter is clearly proven without this 
the point is immaterial. However, if McCoy wishes to make a serious 
contention that he is entitled to a license in California, the commission 
ean properly direct him to write to the revenue service authorizing it 
to turn over copies of all schedules and all federal income tax returns 
filed by him to the commission. A comparison of such schedules to his 
sworn denials can then be made. 

It is well to notice a few facts about McCoy’s banking habits. A 
definite correlation was discovered between the dates of MeCoy’s de- 
posits of money and the dates of major fights by fighters, he owned and 
eut through his front managers. The specific amounts involved were s0 
large that there was no correlation between them and his ‘‘loan book’’ 
records—and this was definitely not due to repayment of moneys loaned 
to the fighters in question. An analysis of McCoy’s deposits plus a 
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eareful study of his cancelled checks (produced under subpena) over 
a four-year period and compared with his loan records, led to some 
elear conclusions. 

McCoy almost never withdrew cash from the bank. When he did, 
these rare withdrawals were always specifically related to expenditures 
we were Otherwise aware of. He loaned lots of cash. For example, in 
the ease of Freddie ‘‘Babe’’ Herman his loan record showed 96 loans 
for a total of $3,855. An examination of his checks for a period greater 
than that covered by the loan book showed $1,600 of this was paid by 
check, leaving a balance of over $2,000 loaned in cash to this one boxer. 
McCoy spends and loans very substantial sums of cash and he fre- 
quently writes off bad loans as tax deductions. He has no need for 
cash withdrawals at the bank. To the contrary, his practice in this 
regard is always to deposit, never withdraw. He frequently deposits 
substantial groups of hundred-dollar bills. In the year 1955 he deposited 
well over $13,000 in cash in his commercial account. The cash deposits, 
14 in number, ranged in amount from $250 to $2,200 during this 12- 
month period. The cash deposits frequently occur on occasions in con- 
nection with fights when the front managers ean give no traceable ex- 
planation of their alleged share of a given purse. Other cash deposits 
can be related to particular events, such as the sale of a boxer by one 
of his front managers. The cash deposits are over and above the very 
substantial moneys he deposits in check form from widely scattered 
points in America and abroad. He testified that he had no record data 
whatsoever as to the source of these moneys. These cash amounts are 
connected with his activities in controlling and cutting boxers and 
represent either gambling income, or income from boxer’s purses. This 
money is apart from his income as matchmaker at the Olympic Audi- 
torium. McCoy’s deposits for 1954, in his commercial account were 
$53,173.36, and $61,705.87 for 1955. 

The Gil Cadilli matter is a good example of McCoy’s dealing with 
boxers. Here again McCoy’s testimony is obviously false. MeCoy testi- 
fied that he was not to own Cadilli; that he bought the boxer for Jack 
Kearns. The following is typical of his regard for truth. Earlier, he 
testified : 


Q. You told me that to your knowledge that you have never put 
up money for the purchase of a boxer’s contract; is that right? 
A. That’s right. 


Later, he testified, 


Q. Where did you give the boy the $2,500? 
A. I did not give it to him. I told you that. 
Q. Do you deny that you told him to tell 
A. | turned the money over to Himmelfarb, he gave the fighter 
the money, as I recall it, and he paid the money to his ex-manager. 





At another point, 


Q. You gave the money to this little boy Gil Cadilli to buy his 
own contract? 
A. That’s right. 
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And further, 


Q. You purchased Gil Cadilli’s eontract for Jack Kearns; is that 
correct ? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. How much did you pay? 

A. $2,500. 

Q. To whom did you give it? 

A. The fighter. 

Q. The fighter? 

A. The fighter bought his own contract with the money. I gave 
him the money * * * ; 


Consider these admitted facts. MeCoy gave Gil Cadilli a check for 
$1,500 together with $1,000 in cash on September 28, 1954. Cadilli 
bought his contract from his manager Bert Lewis with this money. On 
October 18, 1954, MeCoy deposited a check for $1,250 drawn on the 
Franklin Trust Company in Paterson, New Jersey. This check was 
from Jack Kearns to McCoy for Kearns’ interest in Cadilli. On January 
7, 1955, MeCoy sent a check to Jack Kearns in Florida, drawn on Me- 
Coy’s bank in Los Angeles, returning the $1,250. In between September 
28th, the date of the check to Cadilli, and January 7th, the date of 
the return of Kearns’ $1,250 to him, Cadilli became dissatisfied and 
ran away to San Francisco, Cadilli got the money from his present 
manager, Sid Flaherty, to repay McCoy and associates and this check 
was deposited by MeCoy in his bank in Los Angeles in the sum of 
$2,500 on January 10, 1955. It was drawn on the Bank of America, 
Jones and Geary Branch, San Francisco. MeCoy sent the $1,250 check 
to Kearns in Florida three days before he bothered to deposit the $2,500 
received from Cadilli. The reason Cadilli was free to run away to San 
Francisco was that he had never signed a contract with Kearns as, 
according to the testimony of all concerned, Kearns had not come out 
to the coast in this interim period and therefore Cadilla had not been 
signed up. The testimony of Cadilli, Himmelfarb and McCoy on this 
point was unmistakable: 


Q. Gil, I want to go back again to ask you this: Did Babe tell 
you Kearns had sent his half of the money? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it your understanding that Babe was putting up the 
other half? 

A. Yes. 


Cadilli testified that at first he was all for getting signed up with 
Kearns. On several occasions he asked McCoy and Himmelfarb when 
Kearns was coming out to sign the contract as he was eager to do so. 

Himmelfarb testified that the contract between Cadilli and Kearns 
was to be signed when Kearns came to the coast, saying: 


Jack Kearns had said, ‘‘ Either when you fellows come to New 
York or if I make it out there, sign the contract.’’ 
And further, 


Well, that’s it. I mean he didn’t sign a contract, therefore he 
jumped. He went to anybody he wanted. 


| Rg ETI AE OLIN 
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And further, 


Q. BY MR. COX: Did Jack Kearns contact you about getting 
the contract for Gil Cadilli for him, Mr. Himmelfarb? 

A. No. Put it this way: Kearns didn’t even—wasn’t going to 
put a contract on Cadilli. He said never mind, when he comes in 
to New York, or when I am out there, we will sign a contract. 
That is where he made the mistake, that is why the fighter jumped, 
because he didn’t have no contract. Kearns trusted him at that 
time, he said, ‘‘ When you fellows come back to New York we will 
have a contract, or if I make it out to the eoast, we will sign one 
out there,’’ but he didn’t get a contract signed, and that way he 
lost his fighter. 





In addition to the excerpts quoted throughout his entire testimony 
regarding the Cadilli matter Himmelfarb’s testimony was in that un- 
mistakable vein; namely, the contract between Kearns and Cadilli was 
to be signed when Kearns came out. Cadilli jumped to San Francisco 
to Flaherty before this could happen. 

McCoy’s testimony on this point was likewise unequivocal (with 
reference to Cadilli) : 


A. * * * T turned the money over to him, and he went and 
bought his own contract. He was supposed to sign a contract with 
Jack Kearns when Kearns came out, but the press of business and 
so forth kept Mr. Kearns from coming here for some time, and 
during which time the boy fought several fights for the Olympic, 
Ocean Park, and eventually disappeared and went up under the 
management of somebody else in the North, Sid Flaherty, and 
eventually after a couple of months later, Flaherty sent me * * *. 


And further, 


A. I don’t think a contract was signed because Kearns didn’t 
have a contract on the fighter when he went to Flaherty, he hadn’t 
got out here to sign the contract. 

Q. Did anyone suggest, ‘‘Let’s be businesslike, send one out 
through the mail?’’ 

A. Mr. Kearns had stated that he was going to be in Los An- 
geles shortly and that is what they were waiting for, to sign a 
contract for, and he didn’t show up at that time. 


Again, the reason Cadilli was free to jump was that Kearns had not 
come to Los Angeles to sign the contract. 


McCoy’s dilemma becomes apparent when you consider that MeCoy 
had determined to lie and deny that he had an interest in Cadilli, and 
testify that Kearns had not sent out his one-half of the money but 
all of it. Therefore McCoy later testified that Kearns came out, to the 
coast, and gave him the additional $1,250 in cash in Los Angeles—in 
between the date Cadilli bought his own contract and the date the 
boy ran away. McCoy could give no explanation for his only having 
Sent $1,250 to Kearns in Florida even though, according to his testi- 
mony, he had received the full $2,500 by that time from Kearns. No 
One ever could explain why it was, if McCoy had received the addi- 
tional $1,250 in Los Angeles, Kearns had not signed Cadilli to a con- 
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tract at that time. McCoy testified that he was paid this $1,250 in eash 
in Los Angeles at his apartment. Kearns was not in Los Angeles during 
the period in question. Likewise, MeCoy could give no reason why if, 
as he said, Kearns had paid him the full $2,500 he didn’t immediately 
forward the entire $2,500 on to Kearns in Florida when he had received 
it from Flaherty in January, so MeCoy again testified that he paid 
Kearns back the additional $1,250 in eash at a later date. Again, he 
could not give any data on this, or any reason why, with a huge 
balance in his commercial account at this time, he should only have 
sent half the money on to Kearns if it all belonged to Kearns. It is 
significant in this regard that MeCoy’sfestimony substantially cor- 
roborated Cadilli’s and he would not deny that he had told Cadilli 
that Kearns had put up his half of the money, saying: 


Q. Do you deny that you told boxer Gil Cadilli that Kearns 
put up half the money to buy his contract ? 

A. I eannot deny or affirm it, because I told you I didn’t re- 
member anything of the sort. 


Kearns was probably brought in to allay Cadilli’s fear of becoming 
just another Olympic fighter. MeCoy had told Cadilli, when Himmel- 
farb first began bringing the boxer to his apartment, that the Olympie 
needed a Mexican fighter who could fight, and had discussed changing 
his name to a more Mexican name. Cadilli was anxious to fight on 
national television, and in the East, and the boy is intelligent as well 
as familiar with the history of the average Olympic fighter’s habit of 
staying in the area. 

When Kearns was questioned he was so deliberately evasive that it 
was impossible to take a coherent statement from him. Kearns backed 
his old friend Babe McCoy and testified that the mysterious $1,250— 
cash—had twice been exchanged as Babe said. Where was this done? 
In Northern California. At a training camp. Both times. 

However, he could not give any data so that the calendar and other 
records could be consulted. He could not give the name of the fighter 
who was in training—or the match involved—but gave evasive double- 
talk. Kearns was too smart to go along with MeCoy and testify that 
these nonexistent moneys were exchanged in Los Angeles, for major 
hotel registers are not easily tampered with. 

Boxers seldom get to run away. MeCoy was displeased. Cadilli testi- 
fied that MeCoy was so angry at Himmelfarb over this matter that he 
told him to stay away. It almost severed the lucrative relationship with 
McCoy which Himmelfarb was then seeking to work into by dropping 
in with fighters like Jordan and Cadilli. Cadilli is a fortunate boy to 
have escaped from the McCoy-Olympic orbit. His testimony in this 
regard is indicative of his intelligence: 

Q. Well, now, Gil, how did you come to be dissatisfied? Just 
tell us about that. 

A. Well—I mean I used to go up to the apartment and have 
dinner there, you know, and sometimes I’d see him pick up the 
phone, pretty angry at somebody, you know. Then I was just 
studying the character of the fellow and little by little I just 
didn’t like the way things were in that office. And I just didn’t 
even want to go to the gym any more. Used to have to come look 
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for me. Wouldn’t do my road work or nothing, because ready 
to’ quit" 9, 


And further (‘‘Harry’’ is Melville Himmelfarb), 

Q. Do you know how many times Babe called there, looking 
for you? 

A. A couple of times he called, you know. 

Q. Did it come to your attention that he was mad? 

A. I imagine he was, because I guess he didn’t expect a thing 
like that from me. 

Q. What did Harry tell you about it, Gil? 

A. Babe was plenty mad. 

Q. Was he mad at Harry, too? 

A. I guess so, beeause Harry 

Q. What did Harry say? Tell us that. 

A. Because Harry, you know, put in quite a plug for me, you 
know, and he didn’t think I would do a thing like that. But he 
couldn’t understand why. But like I told Harry, ‘‘I don’t have 
nothing against you,’’ I said, ‘‘I studied the character the little 
time I was around there, I didn’t like it.’’ 

Q. Did Harry tell you that Babe told him to stay away? 

A. Harry to stay away? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, plenty mad at him, pretty sure, almost going to get 
kicked out or something. 

Q. Couldn’t come around Babe any more? 

A. I really don’t know if he didn’t go around Babe any more, 
because Harry and I stopped speaking for a long time. 





McCoy's Activities as a Fight Fixer 


The Carlos Chavez, Tommy Campbell, and the Willie Ginsburg 
proposal to Harry Wills instances are set forth above. McCoy’s accom- 
plishments here are by no means so limited. In the trade sense of 
‘‘business fighters,’’ meaning boxers who do business in fixed fights, 
there have been a few if any over the last 12-year period who were 
reputed to be operating on the coast, who were not connected with 
MeCoy. An example of this is boxer Georgie Hansford. Once a very 
capable prewar lightweight he was persuaded to begin boxing again 
after World War II. Hansford had done some business in the Los 
Angeles area previously—over-all, he fought from 1928 until 1948. 
In 1945 MeCoy put up the money and sent a then front manager of 
his named Johnny Francis to buy Hansford’s contract. MeCoy and 
Francis split the manager’s share of Hansford’s earnings. Hansford 
ve business at MeCoy’s direction. His testimony in this regard is as 
follows: 


Q. You boxed Memo Llanes in Hollywood ? 

A. Boxed Memo. I got a cut eye in the fifth. They stopped the 
fight, awarded him a technical knockout. Well, I was kind of dis- 
gusted after that. Then Johnny Francis told me Babe wanted to 
see me, Babe McCoy. So I went up to Babe MeCoy’s apartment. 
And he said, ‘‘I am going to send you to New York to Chickie 
Bogad.’’ And he told me what the story was. 


58540 O— 61 pt. 2 49 
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I think I was giving the managers at that time 40 percent. 
Out of that 40 percent Chickie and him were going to split. So I 
went back there. And he told me to take instructions from Chickie 
Bogad, which I did. Well, my first fight in New York—I was 
boxing in Newark. 

Q. Newark, New Jersey. 

A. Newark, New Jersey. I was to box Allie Stolz. And prior to 
that—just a warm-up fight for Allie Stolz. He was going to fight 
Bob Montgomery at Madison Square Garden for the lightweight 
championship. But my instructions were to ‘‘go the full distance, 
give a good clean fight, don’t try tp cut him up. Fighting Bob 
Montgomery. Let him win the decision.’’ Which I did. After 
that 

Q. Who gave you those instructions directly, Georgie, if you 
remember ? 

A. Well, Chickie Bogad gave me the instructions. 

Q. Now, did the fight with Allie Stolz in Newark go the way 
it was supposed to? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All right. Go ahead. 

A. He didn’t cut me up because my hands were tied. It was a 
good, clean action fight, very fast. Everybody was happy. 





Other bouts were handled in the same fashion. McCoy called Hans- 
ford in Chicago and told him he was going to San Antonio, Texas, 
for Enrique Bolanos. His testimony was: 


A, * * * “*Well,’’ I says, ‘‘what is the story?’’ He said—— 
Vell,’’ he says, ‘‘make it look good for four rounds.’’ I says, 
a. 

He told me what I was going to get, what percentage. He sent 
the transportation. That’s one time he sent the transportation. 
I took a round trip flight on a plane to San Antonio, Texas. 


Further, 


* * * T boxed Bolanos. And I went two rounds because my 
hands were tied. Bolanos tried to cut me up. So I wasn’t going 
to fool around just to get cut up. Made a pretty good payday. 
The next day I got paid, took off for Chicago again. 


And further, 


* * * Make it look good and be careful not to cut Bolanos up 
because he is fighting Ike Williams in Wrigley Field a month 
later. I says, ‘‘O. K.’’ But Bolanos, knowing that my hands were 
tied, tried to cut me up right away. So I just went two rounds. To 
hell with that. And I just went out. 


ce 


Substantial independent evidence corroborates this testimony. The 
manager’s share of Hansford’s money went back to Los Angeles with 
George Parnassus, Bolanos’ manager, to Babe McCoy. It should be 
noted that McCoy wanted no part of Hansford. He had trouble recol- 
lecting such a man. He denied that he had ever had anything to do 
with the management of him in any way and testified further: 
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Q. Isn’t it true that you sent Georgie Hansford East to Chickie 
Bogad to box Allie Stolz in Newark, New Jersey? 

A. No, definitely not true. Don’t remember they ever fought or 
not. Never had anything to do with sending Hansford any place. 

Q. Then I take it your testimony is that never at any time did 
any of Hansford’s purse money or an accounting for his purse 
money come to you here in California? 

A. It certainly did not. 


He then refused to answer any further questions regarding Hansford 
and persisted in his denials even though he was confronted by docu- 
mentary evidence that Chickie Bogad sent the accounting for Hansford 
on the Allie Stolz fight to McCoy and money to pay Hansford’s alimony 
was sent through McCoy in this period. 

The ‘‘make it look good and get out in four rounds’’ instruction 
of McCoy has been given by him on a number of other occasions. The 
files contain additional evidence that directly involves McCoy in other 
fixed fights which was not presented in public and it would be super- 
fluous here. His pattern of operation is definitely established. Other 
evidence presented in public which shows MeCoy’s operations involved 
boxer Watson Jones. A MeCoy chattel, Jones was once the California 
light heavyweight champion and a boxer many people feel had cham- 
pionship ability. Like most Olympic fighters he seldom fought out of 
the Los Angeles area until his decline had begun. Usually boxers are 
tied to the particular arena or are allowed to fight for close MeCoy 
connections elsewhere on rare occasions or fight where McCoy is in 
charge as at Ocean Park, or Hollywood, when McCoy dictated the 
matches at those clubs. Jones became a McCoy business fighter. 
Pathetically, he had boxed in Phoenix, Arizona, against a local heavy- 
weight in the spring of 1956 although he hadn’t been in a gymnasium 
for well over a year. As Jones explained it, they sent for him, offered 
him $125, he needed the money, so he had to take it. He testified that 
he wasn’t around long because he was too old to be getting knocked 
around and got right out. 

Watson Jones testified : 


Q. I am just checking my notes here a moment, Mr. Jones. Did 
you ever get any big matches in the East? 

A. No, they held me—no, they wouldn’t let me go. 

Q. When you were a top fighter you stayed here and fought in 
the Los Angeles area; is that fair to say? 

A. They would never let me go East. 


One of the fights Jones was told to do business on by McCoy was 
his bout with Joe Kahut in Portland, Oregon, on April 19, 1949, which 
he lost by a knockout in the second round. 

Q. Would you tell us about that incident. 
A. Well, I just blew to him, that is what Mr. MeCoy sent me to 
do. 

Q. How did you get up there? Did he give you a ticket ? 

A. I went on an airplane. Mr. McCoy called the airport and 
made reservation for me, and I would get on the airplane. 

Q. Mr. Jones, without forcing your memory, do you recall what 
instructions were given you? 
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A. Mr. McCoy tell me, he says, ‘‘Go up there,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
make a good fight out of it and look good, and get on out of there 
in about two.”’ 

Q. And you would do so; is that correct? 

A. That’s correct, plus he would wind up with all the money, 
They would send him the money, I mean I found this all out later, 
[ mean, I am just—I didn’t know this then, naturally he got some 


compensation for sending me there to do the job. I would go there } 


and do the job; he would get the big money, then my little change 
that I would get from the house, which would be a few hundreds, 
then I would come back and he woyld rob me again with that; he 
would take half of that. 


On other occasions he was instructed by McCoy to ‘‘go up there, 
make a good fight and get out in a hurry.’’ On his bout with MecCaf- 
ferty in Topeka, Kansas, later that same year, November 17, 1949, 
which he lost by a second round knockout. And, on May 4, 1950, to 
Harry Matthews in Tacoma, Washington, in the third round—same 
instructions, same results. Efforts were made by the Eatons and McCoy 
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to reach this boxer and get him to recant. The Eatons publicly took | 


the position that false testimony was extracted from Jones by means of 


coercion and duress. If ever any boxer was close to the Olympic, and | 


Babe MeCoy, boxer Watson Jones was. 

Mrs. Aileen LaBell Eaton, who appeared at the hearings and made 
a lengthy statement, had this to say about Jones at one point: (Refer- 
ring to a very recent phone conversation with Jones.) 


So I said, ‘‘you know why Mr. McCoy told you not to get hurt, 
do you?’’ He said, ‘‘ Well, because he liked me.’’ I said, ‘‘ Watson 
do you remember a fight that you had at the Olympic Auditorium 
with Jimmy Bivins when you darned near got yourself killed 
because of your pride?’’ He said, ‘‘ Yes, I remember.”’ 

I said, ‘‘Do you remember, I told you and Mr. Eaton told you 
and Mr. McCoy came up to you after that fight, and we all said, 
‘Watson, in order not to allow yourself to be injured this way in 
another fight because of your pride, we are not going to let you 
fight any more’.’’ I said, ‘‘Do you remember that distinctly?” 


And he said, ‘‘Yes.’’ I said, ‘‘I think that Mr. McCoy, when he | 


told you not to let yourself get hurt like that, that he was probably 


referring to that, don’t you think?’’ And he said, ‘‘ Yes, he prob- f 


ably was.’’ I said, ‘‘ Watson, don’t let anybody threaten you. 
You tell the truth, because nobody ean hurt you.’’ He said, ‘‘ Well, 
they have threatened to put me in jail, and I am afraid now.’’ 


The Jimmy Bivins bout at the Olympic Auditorium took place on 
April 6, 1943. Evidently retirement was not enforced. Jones fought for 
the Eatons at the Olympic on over 20 occasions after the date of this 
match and these bouts were spread over an eight-year period. In addi- 
tion to these Jones had a number of fights elsewhere, all arranged by 
the solicitous MeCoy, among them were two rematches with Jimmy 
Bivins, and six consecutive occasions when Jones was knocked out by 
his opponents. 

The concern for Jones’ welfare was further indicated by Willie Gins- 
burg’s getting money from promoter Jimmy Murray when this boxer 
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“and fought in Oakland. These were some of the payments Ginsburg could 
there not explain at all. 

Joe Kahut, victor over Jones in two rounds pursuant to MeCoy’s 

instructions, was a Portland fighter who was being built up at that 


oney, time. MeCoy sent another man up there to do business for Kahut. This 
later. is established by the testimony of Eddie Stanley. He was a MeCoy 
some fighter as a boxer and a McCoy front manager for a period. He got out 
there § of boxing because of the Tommy Campbell matter. Stanley fought some 
lange 50 main event fights in one year as a lightweight boxer and is as clear 
lreds, minded as MeCoy. Stanley’s testimony regarding the Kahut incident 


ts he was : 
Q. We had some discussion about what is right is right and you 
have advised us throughout that you are doing this to try to help 


—— boxing; is that correct ? 
fe A. Let me state emphatically right here I came here to answer 
a the questions and to tell the truth. 
0, vo Q. All right. 
oo Tl A. And maybe help clear up some of the ills that boxing has. 
— F Lord knows it has enough. 
a Q. Did you ever have anything to do with a fighter named Ira 
“s Hughes, Pinky Hughes? 
» and A. Pinky Hughes? That is amusing, ‘‘Pinky.’’ His name was 
al [ra Hughes. | had a fighter named Ira Hughes. . 
afer. (. Did you and he go to Portland, Oregon, together once? 
A. Yes. 
(). Who sent you up there? 
hurt, A. Babe MeCoy. 
atson Q. Who was Hughes to box up there? 
rium A. Joe Kahut, the local hometown idol. I shouldn’t say that, 
killed Kahut was a pretty good fighter. 


Q. Were you given any instructions before you went to Port- 
d you land? 


said, A. Well, I was given instructions to the effeet—how much trou- 
ay in ble I thought Hughes would give Kahut. Didn’t think he would 
t you give him too much trouble. ‘‘ Well, take him up there and get him 
tly?” out of there in a hurry.’’ So I took him up there and I never 
en he advised the fighter until maybe 30 minutes before the fight that 
bably he wasn’t going to win. And the reason I didn’t do that—see, I 
prob- have been around the fight game a long time and I know—I don’t 
you. | say this with any egotism, I pride myself that I ean judge a 
Well, fighter pretty good and I for a long time didn’t think there was 
) 


any use in coming right out blunt and telling Hughes he couldn’t 
win. I didn’t think he could win anyway. But then maybe, I 


Sores figures—well, from my end of the bargain maybe I better just 
ht for advise him. So I told him. And he got a little rambunctious about 
f this it at first, but then he understood. In the fourth round he took one 
addi- in the eye and that was it. 
ed by Q. Who had given you those instructions, Mr. Stanley? 
= A. About whether Hughes would lick Kahut? 
ut by Q. Yes. 

‘ A. ‘*Get him out of there?’ 
Gins- Q. Yes. 


boxer A. Babe MeCoy. 
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To be in MeCoy’s position—able to furnish winners and losers—is a 
great asset in the boxing business as presently conducted. 

A few more comments on McCoy. He is a clever man with a powerful 
memory. His attitude at the time of the hearings changed from ar. 
rogance to concern. His testimony throughout was evasive and replete 
with memory failures. He so frequently refused to answer that it was 
virtually impossible to examine him. On one occasion, although his at- 
torney that morning assured all of McCoy’s desire to cooperate, the 
record shows almost no testimony was received in a two-hour session. 

One more clear illustration of his regard for the truth while under 
oath in addition to those previously given should suffice. Tony Entenza, 
Chairman of the State Athletic Commission who did the MeCoy-Eaton 
bidding was a close friend of MeCoy’s. Under subpena, actual checks 
of MeCoy’s paid out on behalf of Entenza for hotel bills had been dis- 
covered. Entenza had lived with McCoy at one point in the summer of 
1955 and was ministered to by Willie Ginsburg, who also acts as 
McCoy’s male nurse when one is needed. Typical of MeCoy’s attitude 
throughout is the following: 


Q. Did you ever pay Mr. Entenza’s hotel bills on the road, Mr. 
MeCoy ? 

A. I refuse to answer that, too, because it is an insinuation and 
I don’t like it. I am getting damned tired of your line of question- 
ing, Mr. Cox, and I may refuse to answer all further questions 
until I have a lawyer here. 

HEARING OFFICER CLARKSON: Mr. McCoy, it may be that 
one of the appropriate purposes of this inquiry is to find out cer- 
tain conduct on the part of the state board, and it isn’t necessarily 
a reflection upon you, nor would it incriminate you, as I see it. 

A. I never paid Mr. Entenza’s fares or hotel bills, because Mr. 
Entenza has his hotel bills paid by the State and Mr. Cox knows 
that very well. There wasn’t any point in my doing that; the State 
has got more money than I have. 


McCoy termed the questions; ‘‘an absurd defamation.’’ When con- 
fronted by the actual checks his memory failed. 

McCoy’s relationship with wrestler Primo Carnera could be written 
in a separate report. The files contain a good deal of information about 
the matter. It was decided not to ask the Carneras to testify in public 
as the public interest did not require that these sincere American 
citizens be displayed in these hearings. From the standpoint of Cali- 
fornia law McCoy was never entitled to any portion of Carnera’s earn- 
ings. By means of threats, duress, and typical hoodlum pressure he 
compelled newly returned Carnera to sign an unconscionable contract 
with him. Carnera believed, and probably rightly, that he would be 
out of wrestling if he didn’t do so. Cal Eaton threatened possible injury 
to Carnera to Carnera’s ousted manager. When the Carneras finally 
broke clear of McCoy they found it impossible to get an accounting 
from McCoy through their representative, and they were wisely fearful 
of pursuing the matter. McCoy admitted that his share of Carnera’s 
earnings as a wrestler might well have been as much as $100,000 over 
a five-year period. 

McCoy has boasted that his boxing knowledge, his power and his 
connections are such that he can continue in business without a license. 
Vigilance will be needed to keep this man’s influence out of California 
boxing once his license is revoked. 
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|/( BENNY TROTTA 


(BENJAMIN MAGLIANO) 





St, Athletie Coma, 
Sacramento, Calif, 






PD, Washington, DC | Benjamin Magliano 
$234 





license 
4m 12 43 








Captain of the Port 
Baltimore, Md, 


I,L.A, Bab 


Benjaman Maglieno 
Bia Wu 29—43 











USM, Baltimore, Md,] Benny Magliano 


#14460 


1031-45 false clains dra 






Ped, Ref., Benjamin 3-8-48 BT and S Act, 
Petersburg, Va. ewe false statement 
#16748-Lee 










1037 








(see notations) 


P yrs. 2 days 


(1 yr 1 day conc 
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6 Benjamin Magliano 
7-21-35, disorp 
8-20-35, asca 

9-21-39, lotth 
9-2-42, uccep 
6-3-43, accep 
1-11-44, inv. BD 


#15460 USM Balt Md, 3-2-88 sent to 1 yr 
ease #20741 - a day on list e 
indictment in o 

count of indie 

with lst count 

Sel Service act 
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PETER GIANARIS 


| 
ARRESTED OR 


CONTRIBUTOR OF 
| NAME AND NUMBER RECEIVED 


FINGERPRINTS 


Police Department 


| November 
Washington 17, 1937 
District of 


Columbia | 


Pete John 
Gianaris #60586 


District of 
Columbia Jail 
Washington District 
of Columbia 


/Pete John May 20, 
Gianaris #37274 | 1938 


CHARGE 


gaming 


| violation 
| Section 863 


District of 


| Columbia Code 


| (District of 


DISPOSITION 


three to four 
months May 20, 
1938 on charge 


| of setting up 


gaming table 


criminal case 
three to four 


| months May 20, 
| 1938 


Columbia Lottery 


| Laws) 


| November 
| 10, 1945 


Police Department | Pete John 
Washington |Gianaris wore 
District of 
Columbia 
| | | 
November 
13, 1945 


United States | Peter John 
Marshal Washington| Gianari 
District of #USC-7314 
Columbia | 


United States Marshal | Peter Jo&m Gianaris|November | 
Washington District | #USCD-11-174 111, 1959 | 

of Columbia - = 
United States Peter John 
Marshal Washington Gianaris 
District of | #CR 52-60 

Columbia 


25, 


investigation 
gaming 


865 and 
conspiracy 
District of 

| Columbia Code 


| Title 22 Sectien 
1501le2-4 DCC 


1960) pec 


January | T22 S 1501,2,4, 5 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


sixty days 
November 10, 
1945 on charge 
of operating 
lottery 
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EXHIBIT 20 


WESTERN UNION gz 


TELEGRAM Sy to ™ 


W. P. MARSHALL. Pecoment 
tine on domestic telegrams is STANDARD TIM E. at point of origin. Ti alien receipt is maAne TIME at point of destin. 


LA135 PA457 
P HOAIIA NL PD=ESSEX FALLS NJER 3= 
IBILL ROSEN SHON, PLS DLR= , 
| BEVERLY OR BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL LOSAR: gk 5 














=DUE TO CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES thy CONVERSATION WITH You 

TODAY WAS NECESSARILY RESTRAINEDe | NOW REGISTER MY 

| SHARP DISPLEASURE THAT YOU OBVIOUSLY INTENDED Tor 

LEAVE WITHOUT PHONING Ki&® PLEASE KEEP IN KIND YOU ASKED 

ME TO ARRANGE THIS MEETINGs INVIEW OF WHICH | CERTAINLY | 

HAVE TO BE INTERESTED IN YOUR REACTION, AND FURTHERMORE» ( 





THE COMPANT WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


WESTERN UNION = 
TELEGRAM v0 relay the, 


W. P. MARSHALL. Pecernenr 








dare line on domestic telegrams ts STANDARD TIME at point of origin. Time of receipe is STANDARD TIME at point of dese ation 


+E ‘| 














WARRANTED YOUR FULLEST CONFIDENCE, THIS ENDS 'MY 
PARTICIPATION IN THE AFFAIR= 
JOE WILLIAMS=e | 







THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 
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EXHIBIT 21 


PAPER WRITTEN By TRUMAN GIBSON WITH JAMES Norris’ TERMS FOR NEW 


ORGANIZATION OF WILLIAM ROSENSOHN 


poy Soo ea pan 


pe De ely Ebr 
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EXHIBIT 23 SI 
PROMISSORY N.OTE ' : 
ad 
S 
si 
y 
$25,000.00 ’ August 4, 1959 ! 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED, the undersigned, WILLIAM P. ; 
ROSENSOHN promises to pay to CHICAGO STADIUM CORPORATION f 
or order, the sum of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND AND no/100 DOLLARS r 
on August 3, 1961, without interest. t 


This Note is not negotiable and is subject to all - : 
of the terms and provisions of a letter agreement between " 


the maker and the payee dated August 4, 1959. c 
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Exursit 24 


AveustT 4, 1959. 
Mr. WILLIAM P. ROSENSOHN, 


25 Central Park West, New York, New York. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENSOHN: The following is our agreement. 

1. Contemporaneously with the execution hereof, we are advancing to you the 
sum of Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars ($25,000.00), (hereinafter sometimes 
called the “indebtedness’’), receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged. Subject 
to all of the terms and provisions of this letter agreement, you agree to repay 
the indebtedness to us on August 3, 1961, without interest. 

2. To evidence the indebtedness you have delivered to us a promissory note 
of even date, and to secure and to provide for payment of the same you have 
delivered to us certificate #1 representing one share of Class A Common 
Stock of Rosensohn Enterprises, Inc. (hereinafter called the “Corporation” ) 
standing in your name on the books of the Corporation, endorsed in blank by 
you, 

3. We agree that your obligation to repay the indebtedness is expressly limited 
to the stock and to any proceeds that may be received by you by way of dividends, 
by way of distributions in complete or partial liquidation of the Corporation, 
by reason of sale of the said stock or otherwise, and we agree to assert no claim 
and make no demand upon you for repayment of the said sum except as provided 
above. 

4. You shall have the privilege of prepaying the indebtedness at any time 
without premium or penalty. Upon receipt of the sum advanced, we shall 
forthwith re-deliver to you the said stock. In the event that our advance is not 
repaid at the time and in the manner provided for hereunder, we shall have the 
right to sell the said stock to any person (including ourselves) upon ten days 
written notice to you. The proceeds of any such sale shall be applied against 
the indebtedness hereunder; any surplus shall be paid to you and you shall not 
be liable for any deficiency. 

5. Until such time as the stock is sold upon failure to pay such indebtedness, 
as provided above in paragraph 4, you shall have all rights of ownership therein, 
including without limitation, the right to vote such stock, the right to receive 
any distributions or dividends thereon and the right to sell such stock, provided, 
however, that any distributions or dividends so received shall be paid to us until 
we have been fully paid. You shall not have the right to sell the stock unless 
contemporaneously with the closing of such sale we are fully paid the amount of 
the indebtedness hereunder. 

6. In addition to repaying the indebtedness as aforesaid, you agree to pay 
to us in consideration for the advance hereunder, one-half (%) of any and 
all moneys or other property in excess of Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars 
($25,000.00) realized by you at any time hereafter, directly or indirectly, by 
reason of your ownership of stock in the Corporation, whether by way of divi- 
dends, sale, liquidation or otherwise. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
contained in this agreement, the provisions of this paragraph 6 shall apply to 
any surplus paid to you pursuant to paragraph 4 above or to any sum received 
by you upon sale of the stock pursuant to paragraph 5 above. The provisions of 
this paragraph 6 shall survive repayment of the indebtedness to us. 

If this correctly sets forth your understanding of our agreement, please so 
signify by executing one copy hereof in the place provided below. 

Very truly yours, 
CHIcaGoO STADIUM CORPORATION. 
Agreed to and Accepted: 
WILLIAM P. ROSENSOHN. 











CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


PT c+ T 








sUts Mo 


Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police 
Headquarters 
Ottawa Ont 
Canada 


Army 


PD Surfside Fla 
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NAME AND NUMBER 


EXHIBIT 25 
ARREST RECORD OF GILBERT LEE BECKLEY 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ci 


| Alias: Gil L. B¢ckley 


Weight: 173 
Hair: Blond 
Eyes: Blue 


ARRESTED OR 
RECEIVED 


Complexion: Fair 


Build: Medium 
Scars and mar 
forehead. 
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cuanee \ | 


Gilbert Lee 11-30-40 | inv 
Beckley “#48004 | 
Gilbert Lee } inquiry | 
Beckley | 8-23-55 | 
BS aQksno “oF 
| 
Gilbert Lee ena 
| Beckley | Jeffersen 
| #37627657 | Barracks 
} Mo 
Gil Beckley lo 11-59 bookmaking 
#Cr 173 
DESCRIPTION: | 
Race: Caucasian 
Sex: Male | 
Height: 5'9\* | 


8: Tip of right ring fing 


Date and place of bir 


. 
4969 Pernod /St in 19$5 (as on prt #834869); 


4969 Pernod 


tizenship: us 


ve, 


st 


Occupation: Spo ting n 


: 6-2-12; New Orleans 
| Residences: 8934 Irving Ave. in 1959 (as 


uis, Mo in 1940 
service. 


| 
| 
| 
[ 







DISPOSITION 


/ 


- left 


Las 
prt #Cr 173), 
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EXHIBIT 26 





ARREST RECORD OF ANTHONY “FAT TONY” SALERNO 


PRISONER'S CRIMINAL RECORD POLICE DEPARTMENT BUREAU OF 
D.D. 24 (Rev. 8-58) CITY OF NEW YORK CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 


ON 





nthon Russo " Fat Ton " 


This certifies that the finger impressions of the above named person have been D.C]. # 
compared and the following is a true copy of the records of this bureau. 





FBI. # 
. I bate i Arresting Date, Disposition, 
NAME CHARGE Officer Jedge and Court 







Arrest 


Ptl |, t0-30=35 Guilty 
Abbott “anh Spec Sess Ct 
11-6-35 Finea$100.00 
or 20 ys 
udge Walling 
Spec Sess Court, 


10-10-35 | Anthony Russo 


Malb White 
Bo 8-8-11 
5-7? 200 lbs 
209| East 109tH St Manh (1935) 
| Occupati Chauffeur 





X represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 
“This record is furnished solel pee og eee Oe Unauthorized use of this information is in 
violation of sections $54 and 2050, penal law 


58540 O—61—pt. 2——_50 
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EXHIBIT 27 


ARREST RECORD OF GEORGE UFFNER i 


PRISONER'S CRIMINAL RECORD POLICE DEPARTMENT BUREAU OF | 


D.D. 26 (Rev. 8-58) CITY OF NEW YORE CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 
NAME Geerge Uffner Be 72319 t 
ALIAS Heffman E# 


This certifies that the finger impressions of the above named person have been DCL # 
compared and the following is a true copy of the records of this bureau. 







A ee 
Date of ‘ . zo 
a NAME some | cuarce | Appts Si ent Coot 
9-24 Geerge Uffner mhetten | Censp@raey Federal | 11-35-24 Suspended } 
Agents Sentence Judge Cetter 
Federal Court. 4 
‘ 11-17-28 Geerge Uffuer Manhetten|Asseult & | Butler 11-28-28 Discharged 
Rebbery 9A Sad. Judge MeQuade 7th 
Ceurt. 6. 
6-14-52 | Geerge Uffnuer Manhatten/| Fergery Gaughan [12-29-32 Dismissed 
Fergery Grand Jury 
— ‘ 1 
1-4-335 Geerge Uffner nhatten ery 2nd Reddin 4-4-3353 4 te & Years 
t & settle) Ferg. Sqdj 8S Sing Judge | 
‘fr Grand Lar- Dennellan General 
' eeny (1 C Sessiens. 
uat ) 
3-9-36 PAROLED. EXPIRATION DATE 2-1)-41. 
2-29- Uffa mhatten | Vagreat a ay 12-30-36 Discharged 
aes | ee = : = 17 Sad. Judge Stevens 4th 
; Ceurt. 
~ Geerge Uffuer shatter | 887 CCP MeBride /|7-4-38 Dismissed 
oo - B&H Judge Breyer lst 
Sqd. Ceurt. 
? RETURNED FOR VIOLATION OF JPAROLE. 
2-11-41 | RELEASED MAXIMUM EXPIRATION OF SENTENCE. 
i 
Record 11-€5~60 
oo. er Ma \) 
Det 190 BoCole 
Sask Wo Command 





X resresents notations unsupported bv fineerprints in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 


ed 


ar ged 
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EXHIBIT 28 


ARREST RECORD OF CHARLES ANTONUCCI 


PRISONER'S CRIMINAL RECORD POLICE DEPARTMENT BUREAU OF 
D.D. 24 (Rev. 8-58) CITY OF NEW YORK CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 
CHARLES ANTONUCCI 
NAM 





B# 
Charles Black 
NIU candhinnaccaaete ia eh ee he 


This certifies that the finger impressions of the above named person have been p.c.l. # 
compared and the following is a true copy of the records of this bureau. 












FBI. # 
Date of : Arresting Date, Disposition, 
ms NAME CHARGE ee at tnt 












423-42 Charles Antonucci Bookmaking | Smith 


4-10-42 Fined$25,00 
| 8th Div 


Mag Kross Bx Mag Ct 


6-22-43 Charles Antonucc 6-14-43 Fined#50,00 


Judge “addock 
Bx Cte 


Bookmaking | 9 Connell 
BHS 








11-11-46 | Charles Antonucc 11-22-46 Guilty 


Sookmaking | Milian 
BHS Bx Mag Court. 









Charles Antonudei 

3507 | Laconia Ave BRONX (1946) 
Yrs in j1942 

5-8 200l1bs 


X represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 
“This record is furnished 


solely for the official use of law enforcement agencies. Unauthorized use of this information is in 
violation of sections 554 and 2050, penal law.” 
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CHICAGO STADIUM CORPORATION 
1900 W. MADISON 





12, or. 
ENDORSEMENT OF THE ATTACHED CHECK IS CONSIDERED A RECEIPT IN FULL SETTLEMENT OF THE ITEMS LISTED BELOW 
use PARTICULARS ACCOUNT AMOUNT 





giana 








PLEASE OETACH CHECK BEFORE PRESENTING FOR PAYMENT 


2-51 


’ 0 
CHICAGO STADIUM CORPORATION ©*=-N*—£740-5% 


BOXING DIVISION 


Cnicaco 12, tuinois__ MAY 15 __.__19_ 89 


______$ 4,900.00 


Z seme DOLLARS 
CHICAGO STADIUM CORPORATION 
To CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK ae cdeeneentiinn 
120 So. LaSaiie Sr 
710 CHICAGO 90, ILL. 








CHICAGO STADIUM CORPORATION 


CHECK REQUISITION 


pare Nas 45 ~ 
eaves Trak bee 


AMOUNT % Wn 





DISTRIBUTION 
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EXHIBIT 31 


December 22, 1950 Y 





Mr. James D. Norris, 
5911 Granada Boulevard, : 
Coral Gables, Florida. i 


se rn 


Dear Jin: | 


iiormally I would not bother you with copies of correspond- 
ence like the enclosed. I am sending the two only because 
they represent how closely all of our Sponsors are now 


veering over our shoulders. 


this is of course, the reason why I have to disappoint 
Blinky on matches like Liston and Vargas and why we have 
to defer the introduction of boys like Sawyer for a while. 


Since these letters I have met with representatives of 

both the agencies and discussed some of our January and “ 
February plans, which provide for the lightweight champion- C 
ship on the llth of February and the Passey championship on | . 
February 25th. 





I have talked with Gleason about a Valdes-Liston fight. 
Gleason says he has too much to lose at this time by such 
a Tight, no matter what the purse is that is offered for 
this fignt. Further, he is greatly excited by the George 
Raft $300,000.00 discussion in connection with a proposed 
championship fight in Cuba. 


With best wishes, 








Yours very truly, 


Trhimen Mohsen 
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EXHIBIT 32 
TELEGRAMS FROM TRUMAN GIBSON RE WILLIAM ROSENSOHN 


CABLEGRARX 


; . CU avennaTONny SERVICE 
\ Check the class of service desired 
otherwise the message will be 
S tent at the full rare 
TELEGRAM — 


soc. nnemanah. copndelt 


Time FILED 









Check the class of service desired. 
otherwise this message will be 
sent ase fast telegram 


















‘RP .-Boxing Divisiog 


July 20, 1959 


JACK SILO ONS 
Carlton Ilatel 
Cannes, France 


urfriend meeting us tonicht in Chicaro. Will advise about London 


meeting irmediately after :eeting. 


TRUMAN 


STRAIGHT CARL'GRAM 


Vv 
' WESTERN UNION’ 


1206 (4-35) 
: TELEGRAM 
WP MARSHALL. recnsens 


CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Check the class of service desired 
otherwise this message will be 
sent ase fast telegram 


CZ INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \. 


Check the class of service desired 
otherwise the message will be 
sent at the full race 















TELEGRAM 








T IU. CORP.-Roxine Div. 
Send the following message. subrect to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


4 


July 21, 1959 

JACK SOLOMON 

CARLTON HOTEL 

CANNES, FRANCE 

Jim and I met with our friend last nirht. Arrangements seem satisfactory so far. 
You are definitely included. He surcvests that you and he meet in London after 


he leaves Sweden. This will make our meetin= umecesscry this week. He also 


feels it unwise for you to go to Sweden at this time. Let me hear from you. 


Truman 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Check the class of service desired 
otherwise this message will be 
sent as 2 fast telegram 


Check the class of service desired: 
otherwise che message will be 
sent at the full rate 


ree aes 
LETTER TELEGRAM 









: WESTERN UNION 


Ea . E TELEGRAM FP 
<< 


W. P. MARSHALL. raaeoent 
















> Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


August 5-1959 
STRAIGHT CABLE, 


Jack Solomons, 
Jacksol Lesquare 
London, England 
ARRIVING PARIS THURSDAY AFTERNOON AT ONE... WILL GO TO PRINCE 
de GalL. 
Truman... 
Foned 12:35 P.¥. 


TFD 
by aml 





RADIOGRAMN 


: WESTERN UNION 


at idaiinet 
Cr a TELEGRAM 

<i e W. P. MARSHALL. eacnioens 

NO. WOS.-CL._ OF S¥C PO. OR COLL CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF 


Check the class of service desired, 
otherwise this message will be 
sent as fast telegram 






Check the class of service deswed 
otherwise the message will be 
tent at the full rare 


FULL RATE 
LETTER TELEGRAM wm 























the followimg message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


August 17, 1959 


JAMES D. NORIIS 

S8.S.United States = at Sea 

Rosensohn lost promoter's licens® today. Talked with Jack. Story ind reached 
London. Eddie does not want Rosensohn in our reeting now set for Sunday per 


schedule. See you ‘iaturiay. Rerards to all. 






























St 
Jef 


PD S 


«PD 
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ARREST RECORD OF CHARLES LISTON 


| ARRESTED O8 


MAME AND NUMBER RECEIVED 





ComTeievTor oF i 
FimGeRPRINTS 


St Pen Charles Liston ie | 
Jeffegson City Mo | #63723 
| PD St Lais Mo Charles Liston i 
#68069 | 
PD St Louis Mo Charles Liston | 5-5-56 
#6=065 
PD St Louis Mo Charles Liston | 6-21-56 
' #68069 
.PD Bt Louis Charles Sonny 10-4-56 
Liston #68069 
| PD St Louis Mo Charles Liston /| 9-28-57 
#68069 
PD St Louis Mo Charles Sonny 8-12-59 


| Liston #68069 


chanes \ 







PG robb lst 
means DDwW ( 2 
chgs) robb lst 
lare fr the 
person ( 2 chgs 


5 yrs. 10-30-52 
par 


inv 


rel 1-29-53 


aslt to kill -28-57 Pa gent 


9 mos in City 


invest 


Inv Sus Lare 1'd om chg of 
sus stealing 

strong arming 

susp gamb 


































1-30-37 
9-16-36 
5-23-36 
3-10-36 
12-2-35 
9-30-35 
9-10-35 
7-28-35 
5-25-35 
9-8-33 

8-13-32 
6-11-32 


10-24-31 
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POLICE RECORD - FRANK WILLIAM MITCHELL 


Investigation, Suspected of Recent 
Counterfeiting 


Investigation, Suspected of 
Gambling by Cards = 


Investigation, Suspected of Gambling 
Investigation 

Investigation, Suspected Gambling 
Suspected of Gambling 

Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Suspected of Gambling 

Seduction 

Gambling 

Gambling 


Gambling 


EXHIBIT 35 


POLICE RECORD - MILDRED JOYCE ALLEN 


Investigation, Suspected of Assault with 
Intent to do Great Bodily Harm 


- Released 


Released 


Discharged 
Discharged 
Released 
Released 
Discharged 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Bailed 
Discharged 
Bailed 
Bailed 


Bailed 
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Plus 
The Tonettes, strolling musical girl trio 


Ce. OLS se C.hUcowrmhU TCC CU TLC 
of Frank Gilmer 
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EXHIBIT 37 


RING RECORD OF IKE WILLIAMS 


IKE WILLIAMS 
Born, hs 1923, Brunswick, Ga. Negro. . 
Lightweight 5 ened by Connie McCarthy 
and Fran. ie Palermo. 
1940 
Mar. 15—Carmine Fatta, N. Brunswick..W 4 
Mar. 29—Billy George, N. Brunswick..-_W 4 
A 1—Patsy Gall, eton, Pa. .....- 6 
May 1. Hildebrand, Morristown..L 6 
June 17— ebran 
Mt. Fr SIN Tilia i tiniaeemnenaduepess KO 6 
July 19—Joe baneea Mt. Freedom_-.-_KO 2 
Sept. 9—Pete Kelly, Trenton _....._-_- KO 2 
Nov. 11—Tony Maglione, Trenton, N. J...L 8 
1941 
Jan. y Fontana, Treriton ....W 8 
Feb. iscean 2 Zullo, Perth Amboy ....KO 2 
Mar. 5—Joey Zodda, Perth Amboy --.... L 6 
Mar. 19—Joe Genovese, Perth ‘Amboy..W 5 
Apr. 9—Johnny Rudo Perth Amboy.W 6 
Apr. — Civa' Trenton ...._KO 3 
Oct. 1—Freddie Archer, Perth Amboy.L 6 
Oct. 27—Benny ewark ..... D 6 
Nov. 3—Vince De’Lia, N eee w sé 
Dec 16—Eddie Dowl, Perth Amboy...-.- Ww 6 
1942 
Mar. 26—Pedro Firpo, Atlantic City.....- we 
Apr. 10—An > Panatellas, Atlantic a 8 
Apr. 24—Willie Roache, Perth Amboy..W 8 
May 7—Abie Kaufman, Atlantic City....W 8 
June 29—Ivan Christie, Newark--......- KO 5 
July 23 ~-Apasio Maglione, Trenton....KO 3 
Sept. 1 vis, Elizabeth_.__- ws 
Oct. 20— rg. . White Plains..£'RO 4 
Dec. 7—Bob Gunther, Trenton .......- 8 
Dec. a Daniels, Baltimore -...W 6 
—Ruby Garcia, Atlantic City.-..W 6 


1943 
Jan. 29—Jerry Moore, N. Y. C.. 
Feb. 22—Sammy Daniels, = 
Feb. 23—Bob McQuillan, Cleveland ...KO 
Mar. 8—Bill Speary, ae Iphia....KO 
Apr. 2—Rudy Griscombe isinical K 
Apr. 5—Ruby Garcia, Philadeiphia 


Apr. 2i—Joey Genovese, Cleveland ...KO 
















Suly 18 Jimmy Hatcher, een hia-KO ¢ 
u ‘ommy Jessup, Hartford ...- 
Aur. 31—Johnn Hartford ...... Ww 


Sept. 13—Jerry Keee W. Ss 1d: Mase. W i9 
LaChance Eston snnal 4 


pet oe -Ki 

Oct io — deme debeent Johnson, New Orleans 8 10 
. le cw — 

ov. 8S hila...KO 3 
b illie Cheatum, New Britain..W 

Dec. 13—Mayon Padlo, i Ware 10 

Jan. 25—Bob Mon’ 


...-KO b 
Feb. 28—Ellis Phi ae Eat XO 
Mar. 13—Leo wreneia Sirti diashas Ww 
Mar. a A Peralta, ‘Phllsdsiphia-—K0 
Apr. 10—Leroy Saunders, Hol yone oases KO 
Ape. 18—Mike Delia, ‘Philade acinaiiae KO 
; ay = Slugger intact 40 
une amm elphia_.W 

ans -s Y. ci KO 


é 
2998 
3° 
F 
x 
nw 


Zz 
° 
< 
= 
oe 


- 
~~ CNeD OOe OD 


June 23—Cleo S$ 
July 10—Joe Pirrone 
July 20—Julfe Ki "iY. 


ade aplipesace 10 
Aug. 29—Jimmy tcher, Wash. D. sonny 10 
Sept. 6—Sammy Angott, Fach aoe, ee 
Sept. 19—Freddie Dawscn, Philad t 
Oct. 18—Johnny Green, Buffalo. 2 


Nov. 2—Rub 
Nov. 13—Willie Joyce. 
Dec. 5—I.ulu Costantino, 





Dec. 11—Dave Castilloux, Buffalo....--KO 5 
1945 
Jan. 8—Willie Joyce, Philadelphia ....W 12 
Jan. 22—Maxie Petact. ~oee 4 
_ oe To tone was is 8 
ar. 26—Dorsey Lay, Philadelphia_....- 
Apr. 18—Juan Lay. Paile aioe KO 2 


(NBA Lightwe mt oe Cinaship) 
June $— Willie’ 9 New Y Re aati -L 10 
mi City...-W 


Aug. 14—Charle Union 10 
Aug. 28—Gene Burton philadelphia ae Ww 10 
Sept. 7—Nick Moran. New Yor Ries ate Ww 10 

ept. 19—Sammy Angott, Pittsburgh.KO by 6 


tee. 26—Wesley eo Philadelphia..D 10 


Jan. 8—Charley Smith, Trento w 
Jan. 20—Johnny Bratton, New Orieans_.W 10 


Jan, 28—Freddie Dawson, Phila.........- Dw 
Feb. 14—Cleo Shans, Orange.. 
Feb. 22—Ace Miller, Detroit. 
Mar. 11—Eddie Giosa, Phila. 






10 

10 

-K 4 

Apr. 8—Eddie Giosa, Philadelphia-.-KO : 
5 

2 

9 


Apr. 30—Enrique Bolanos, L. A......--- 

June 12—Bobby Ruffin, Brooklyn_....- KO 

Aug. 6—Ivan Christie, Norwalk..----- KO 

Sept. 4—Ronnie James, Cardiff, Wales-KO 
(Title Bout)-~ 










“1947 
Jan. 27—Gene Burton, Chicago.........- L 10 
Apr. 14—Frankie Conti, Allentown....KO 7 
Apr. 25—Willie Russell, Columbus. = 10 
May 9—Ralph Zanelli, Boston.......... W 10 
May 26—Juste Fontaine, potgseene..5e 4 
June 20—Tippy Larkin, New York...... KO 4 
Aug. 4—Bob Montgomery. ) | SER KO 6 

(Title Bout) 

Sept. 29—Doll Rafferty, SS ae 4 
Oct. 10—Talmadge Bussey, Detroit..... 9 
Dec. 12—Tony Pellone, N. Y. C...-......- 10 

1948 
Jan. 13—Doug Carter, Camden -........- W 10 
Jan. 26—Freddie Dawson, Phila.. ---W 10 
Feb. 9—Livio Minelli, Philadelphia.....W 1 
Feb. 27—Kid Gavilan, N. Y. C.... -W 10 
May 5—Rudy Cruz, Oakland..... -W 10 
May 25—Enrique Bolanos, Los Ang...... 15 


(World Lightweight Title Bout) 
July 12—Beau Jack, Philadeplhia.....KO 6 
(World Li aig htweight Tit Title Bout) 

Sept. 23—Jesse ores, Lndeaieoee KO 10 
(World. htweight nitic Bout) 

Nov. see te arcia, Philadelphia..KO 1 
Nov. 18—Billy N ixon, Philadelphia ----KO 4 


’ 1949 


Jan. 17—Johnny Bratton, oeeeipnia -W 10 
Jan. 28—Kid Gavilan, N. ©. 






---L. 10 
Apr. 1—Kid Gavilan, N. ¥ ees -L 10 
Apr. 22—Vince Turpin, Clevelan: = 6 
June 21—Irvin Steen, Los Angeles__...._ W 10 
July 21—Enrique Bolanos, Los Angeles KO 4 
(Title bout) 
Aug. 3—Benny Walker, Oakland.....__- W 10 


Sept. 2—Arthur King, ‘Chicago eters Exh. 4 

Sept. 30—Dou ug Ratford, Philadelphia... 10 

Oct. 24—Al Mobley, a ......-... W 10 

Nov. 14—Jean Walzack, Philadelphia ...W 10 

Dec. 5—Freddie Dawson, apne... W 15 
tle 


Dec. 20—Midget Taylor, Phoenixv., Pa.Exh. 6 
1950 

Jan. 20—Johnny Bratton, Chicago.....- KO 8 

Feb. 17—Sonny Boy West, New Yark-RO 8 

Feb. 27—John L. Davis, Seattle.........- V 10 

June 2—Lester Felton, Detroit_......... W 10 

July 12—George Costner, Philade! phia...L 10 


Aug. 7—Charley Salas, Washington. ..- L 10 
Sept. 26—Charley Salas, Washington..-._- W 10 


Oct. 2—Joe Miceli, Milwaukee.......... L 10 

Nov. 23—Joe Miceli, Milwaukee-......._- W 10 

Dec. 12—Dave Marsh, Akron.......... KO ¥y 

Dec. 18—Rudy Cruz, Philadelphia-......- WwW 10 
1951 ; 

Jan. 5—Jose Gatica, New York -..... KO 


1 

Jan. 22—Ralph Zanelli, Providence ....KO 5 
Jan. 31—Vic Cardell, Detroit .......--- KO 9 
Feb. 19—Joe Miceli, Philadelphia .-=--..L 10 
Mar. 5—Beau Jack, Providence _....... 7 10 
Apr. 11—Fitzie Pruden, Chicago 
ay 25—James Carter, New York ..KO - 14 

(Lost world lightweight title) 
Aug. 2—Don Williams, Worcest 


esumes L 10 
Sept. 10—Gil Turner, Philadelphia, KO by_10 
1952 

"Mar. 17—Johnny Cunningham, 
Bal STUN antidsieuiaadtinedileeemiee KO 5 
Mar. 26—Chuck Davey, Chicago....KOby 5 
Nov. 24—Pat Manzi, Syracuse.....--... KO 7 
1953 ‘ 
gon. 12—Carmen_ Basilio, Syracuse...... L 10 
Mar.. 3—Claude Hammond, Trenton... W 10 
Mar. 28—Vic Cardell, Philadelphia__..-- Ww 10 
“May 20—Billy Andy, Trenton............ WwW 10 
ay 18—Billy Andy, Erie, Pa............ W 10 


June &—Georgie Johnson, Trenton-KO by 8 
Sept.17—Dom Zimbardo, Newark 
Nov. 9—Jed Black, Ft. Wayne 


~ 1954 
July 2—Rafael Castre, Havana........- L 10 
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this 


Made 


between 


hereinafter referred to as Manager, party of the first part, and 


of 


24 Pountaia Ave. 


to as Athlete, party of the second part 


MEMURANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
a 


Freak Palerue 
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day of 


ring name 


Trenton, BJ. 


dagust 


of 


Ike “liions 


800 Bo. 64th St. 
Wesley Hillians 


, hereinafter referred 


In consideration of the covenants and conditions hereinafter contained, the parties hereto agree as 


the 


WITNESSETH: 
follows: 
FIRST: The Manager herewith engages 
2 years from date of approval by the N. Y 


solely and exclusively for the Munager in such box) 1% 


cises, whenever required by the Manager in the Sta’: 
from time to time direct. 


SECOND: 


of money derived by him from any services that the 


deduction of all training expenses and railroad fares 


formance of his 


66 2/3 


ing the term of this contract be less than 


THIRD: 


The Manager agrees to pay the Athlete 


duties hereunder, 


and further 


Athlet« 


at Yew 


that 


and th 


Athlete agrees for a period of 


State Athletic Commission, to render services 


tx, exhibitions of boxing, training exer- 


¢ 


6 2/3 


York and elsewhere the Manager may 


per cent of all sums 
said Athlete may render hereunder, after the 
may be incurred by the Athlete in the per- 
agrees and guarantees said Athlete that the said 


per cent of the moneys to be paid to him as above provided shal! in no year dur- 


exhibitions for the Athlete. 


FOURTH: 


2,000 


Dollars. 


The Manager agrees to use his best efforts to secure remunerative boxing contests and 


The Athlete agrees to faithfully fulfill any contract entered into on his behalf by the 
Manager during the term hereof. 


FIFTH: The Athlete agrees that he will not during the continuance of this contract take part 
in any boxing contests or other exhibitions, perform or otherwise exercise his talent in any manner or 


place except as directed by the Manager, and shal! not allow his name to be used in any commercial 


enterprise whatsoever without first obtaining the permission of his Manager so to do. 


SIXTH: 


The Athlete shal! attend to all training exercises, as the Manager shall require, and 


shall proceed and travel by all boats, trains and other means of conveyance as and when required by 


the Manager for the purpose of this agreement. 


SEVENTH: 


It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto that the services of 
the Athlete are extraordinary, exceptional and unique. 


EIGHTH: This contract is not valid until both parties appear before the New York State 
Athietic Commission and receive its approval. 


NINTH: 


this Commission. 


AS WITNESS THE HANDS AND SEALS OF JHE PARTIES 
Freak Palemmo ~* 


Wesley Hi lliens lesely i Leth nmag 
bs 


Party of the 


Party of the 


City and State 
County of 
On this 


came 


first part 


second part 


Hew York 


Kew York 
a 


Frenk Palermo 


day of 


and 


august 
Wesley “illians 


HER ETO: 


This contract is null and void if during its term the Manager is not duly licensed by 


. 1948 | before me 


to me known and known to me to be the individuals described in and who executed the foregoing in- 
strument, and they each duly acknowledged to me that they executed the same. 


Rotary Puts 


Cralfied 
wy . 


« 


Noa ing 


Notary Public 


Z 





Pa. 


ir 


a) 


ry 


of 


ne 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE 


Form RAC 13—-5sM—843 STATE ATHLETIC COMMISSION 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made this. 2*™ day of SF —_g 87 
between Sweat Flere of edineelgne, Me 
hereinafter referred to as Manager, party of the first part, and Cesdeg Tenieh CAliieee 
ring name 1&2 Willions of 
Menten, Fd. ; date of birth Aueuee 2, 1923 
present age 83 , hereinafter referred to as Athlete, party of the second part. 


WITNESSETH: In consideration of the covenants and conditions hereinafter contained the 
parties hereto agree as follows: 


FIRST: The Manager herewith engages the Athlete and the Athlete agrees for a period of 

Three (3) years from date hereof, to render services solely and exclusively for the Manager 

in such boxing contests, exhibits of boxing, training exercises, whenever required by the Man- 
ager in the State of Pennsylvania and elsewhere the Manager may from time to time direct. 


SECOND: The Manager agrees to pay the Athlete 8 2/3 per cent of all sums of money 
derived by him from any services that the said Athlete may render hereunder, after the deduction 
of all training expenses and railroad fares that may be incurred by the Athlete in the as 
of his duties hereunder, and further agrees and guarantees said Athlete that the said 3 
per cent of the moneys to be paid to him as above provided shall in no year during the term of 
this contract be less than Five Shewead-——-— Dollars. 


THIRD: The Manager agrees to use his best efforts to secure remunerative boxing contests 
and exhibitions for the Athlete. 


FOURTH: The Athlete agrees to faithfully fulfill any contract entered into on his behalf 
by the Manager during the term hereof. 


FIFTH: The Athlete agrees that he will not during the continuance of this contract take part 
in any boxing contests or other exhibitions, perform or otherwise exercise his talent in any man- 
ner or place except as directed by the Manager, and shall not allow his name to be used in any 
commercial enterprise whatsoever without first obtaining the permission of his Manager so to do. 


SIXTH: The Athlete shall attend to all training exercises, as the Manager shal! require, and 
shall proceed and travel by all boats, trains and other means of conveyance as and when re- 
quired by the Manager for the purpose of this agreement. 


SEVENTH: It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto, that the serv- 
ices of the Athlete are extraordinary, exceptional and unique. 


AS WITNESS THE HANDS AND SEALS OF THE PARTIES HERETO: 
Party of the first part 





Party of the second shan 
(Fa 
Ss: 
oe 


» - 19. £7 before me personally came 
wt ee Sz Hhe wna? ty me 
known and known to me to be the individuals described in and who executed the foregoing in- 
strument, and they each duly acknowledge to me that they executed the same. 





hata I he hay 
Notary Public 
ny 2 macnn tat, OY fave A of 


58540 O—61—pt. 2-51 









/ 
/ 
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COMMONWEALTH OF. PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE 
101847 STATE ATHLETIC ae 


te smnh+e 19.~7 


DUM OF A made this  ~ 
betwen, AACA | lelcerare Se laste Min am 
Mealey Krwcn Km 


cane eae 
Leb ea an of 


de, C Lia Pointe ring name ~~ 
ooh lot z A. 2 ;“daté of birth <A vs SFr I 


present age 26 | hereinafter referred to as Athlete, party of the second pert. 


WITNESSETH: In consideration of the covenants arti conditions hereinafter contained the 
parties hereto agree as follows: 


7 : The Manager herewith engages the Athlete and the Athlete agrees for a period of 
—~A€€£ years from date hereof, to render services solely and exclusively for the Manager 
in sech boxing contests, exhibits of boxing, training exercises, whenever required by the Man- 


ager in the State of Pennsylvania and elsewhere the Manager may from time to time direct. 


SECOND: The Manager agrees to pay the ar Ch per cent of all sums of money 
derived by him from any services that the said Athlete may render hereunder, after the deduction 
of all training expenses and railroad fares that may be incurred by the Athlete in the 
of his duties hereunder, and further agrees and guarantees said Athlete that the said G J 3 


per cent of the Se ae to him as above provided shall in no year during the term of 
this contract be less t S/eee, ince! Dollars. 


THIRD: The Manager agrees to use his best efforts to secure remunerative boxing contests 
and exhibitions for the Athlete. 


FOURTH: The Athlete agrees to faithfully fulfill any contract entered into on his behalf 
by the Manager during the term hereof. 


FIFTH: The Athlete agrees that he will not during the continuance of this contract take part 
in any boxing contests or other exhibitions, perform or otherwise exercise his talent in any man- 
ner or place except as directed by the Manager, and shall not allow his name to be used in any 
commercial enterprise whatsoever without first obtaining the permission of his Manager so to do. 


SIXTH: The Athlete shall attend to all training exercises, as the Manager shall require, and 
shall proceed and travel by all boats, trains and other means of conveyance as and when re- 
quired by the Manager for the purpose of this agreement. ’ 


SEVENTH: It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto, that the serv- 
ices of the Athlete are extraordinary, exceptional and unique. 


AS WITNESS THE —, SEALS OF THE PARTIES HERETO: 


Party of the first part 
g 2 = a 


Party of the second part OV 


/) “7d aa 
City and smank_ichee on ht Gite Z 
County of (Mikaturhn 
XX <7 
this ~ day of oe Cesc fa 


19 personally 
Ltack /Bhiemec en re 


to me 
known and known to me to be the individuals described in and who executed the foregoing in- 


strument, and they each duly acknowledge to me that they executed the same. 
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Hore. BILL FoR CHARLES Liston, May 9, 1958 


ouast corY 
MIDWEST HOTEL CORPORATION 


6 teal cali Ae 
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FIGURES ON Siip OF PAPER FOUND ON CHARLES LISTON 
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EXHIBIT 42 


YO 7IDIFTCATION C? -ORBEMLNT 


THIS AWRREMINT, heretr artaread {ntc by and batween 
PRANK PALSRNO, of Philadelphia, Fennsvlvanta, hsrein called Farty 
of the Pipet Part, and JOHN L. S"CE3Y, known 8s YOING JACK JOFNSOF 
of Lee An-sles, Celiforrta, herstn 76116d Party of the Secord Part 
modifies thet cartetn Centrect antered {nto by and betweer BERT 
L2WT8, of Los snveles, Celi fornta, oni TORY Ly STOR4Y, krowr ee 
YOUNG JACK JOHNSOK, dated Cctoter 30, 1954, whicns8s beer asstened 
to the sefd FRANK FATERNO, tr the follow'tne perticilars, *c wits 


ls Pa#rezrtph 3 te be medi *'ad tn that ths Party of the 

| Second Fert ts to rece've 50% from the eres@ receipts of al) 

| fights, exhtbitions, etc., in connact'on with thts Certrect end 

1% cf tha gr-e ts to be deducted from sa'd SO% te be vretd to the 
Celtfernts Roxers' snd Wrestlers! Welfere Associstion, Inc., nd 
the Boxers! seni Wrestlers' ienefit Mund of Southern C1‘ forn'as, 

|| Ince, 88 Bet forth tn Porerreph 13 of ths orteinel Contrect, 


>, It ts further egresad bv ond between the Party of the 
12|| “ret Pert end the rartv of the Second Part “hat the Perty of the 
First Part ts to reeetve SO% of the eress serntnes c% the Ferty 
13|| of the Second Pert trad out of seid CO% 411 expenses in connection 
| with ftonhte, exhibitions erd 811 metters vertainine to this Con- 
treet shell be deducted therefrom; thet if the 50% rocetvad by 
the Party cf the ™ret Pert {9 net suffictent ter nev the exranses 
15) 8s herain&abeve mon*toned, the party of the f'ret pert is te pey 


from his own “unds 8ny edd‘ttonsl funds reces@ary to pby 88'd 
16|| obliceattons. 


17 || 3. It ts further sereed by 8nd between t!ée Party of the 
Pirst Pert and the Party of the Second Prrt thet tha rerty cf the 

Mrst Pert shell advence to ths Perty of the Ssecnd Pert the sum 

of $75.00 ver week, s8id sum to be pAid to the wife of tha Party 

19]\ of the Second Part, GLADYS STORZY, 1231 West 4Suth Street, Les 
Anaales, California; thet setd sum ts *or the maintenance and 

20|| suporrt of said Glsdys Storey; 8nd ‘s to be petd on Monday of each 

succeeding wesk, commenctne Pebrue 3, 19S5P and e8ch Mondby 

21) thoresfter fer 6 pertoad of etpht (Ff) weeks; tt 's further sgreed 

by ond between the Party of the Mrst Pert and the Party of the 

Seecnd Pert thet the Perty of the Second Part shell reimburse the 

| Perty cf the First Part the sums heretofore @dvanced to h'm 8s 

23|) follows, to witt $ per month, commencing 


o os; @eaeft ww } 


~ 
~- oO 
































4. It ts further eareed by and between the Party of the 
™rst Pert and the Party of the Second Part thet tf ths Party of 
the Second Pert shell suffer any temporéry disability e¢ & result 
of infurtes or ftllness, the Party of thé et Pert @erees to psy 
to the Perty of the Seeond Pert the sum of 5.00 per week fcr 8 
period nét to exceed : weeks. 





. IN WUNESS WHEREOP, the pertiss hereto bheve hereunto set 
their hende end sffixed their seble in-tr'plicete thie ___ dey of 
Angeles, Califo 8, 1%.) : 

{ / 
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PaPrer LIsTING FIGHT FIGURES FOUND ON FRANK PALERMO 
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ExHiBIT 45 


CONTRACT AND RECEIPT BETWEEN CHARLES LISTON AND JOSEPH BARONE 


ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made this... 21th day of March _. 1958, 
between... Joseph Pep Barone of Allen Town, Pennsylvania 
hereinafter referred to as Manager, party of the first part, and Charles Liston 
ring name Sonny Liston | ' of St. Louis, Mo. 


hereinafter referred to as Athlete, party of the second part. 


WITNESSETH: 
In consideration of the covenants and conditions hereinafter contained the parties hereto agree as follows: 


FIRST: 
The Manager herewith engages the Athlete and the Athlete agrees for a period of 3 (five) acs from 


date hereof, to render services solely and exclusively for the Manager in such boxing contests, exhibitions of 
boxing, training exercises, whenever required by the Manager in the State of Illinois and elsewhere where the 
Manager may from time to time direct 

SECOND: 

The Manager agrees to pay to the Athlete 5m ; Peg ceatef all sums offponey derived by him 
from any services that the said Athlete may render hereunder, efemthe deduction of all training expenses and 
railroad fares that may be incurred by the Athlete in the performance of his duties hereunder®and further 
agrees and guarantees said Athlete that the said per cent of the moneys to be paid to him as above provided 


shall in no year during the term of this contract be less than $1,500.00 


THIRD 

The Manager agrees to use his best efforts to secure remunerative boxing contests and exhibitions for 
the Athlete. 
FOURTH: 

The Athlete agrees to faithfully fulfill any contract entered into on his behalf by the Manager during 
the term thereof. 
FIFTH: 


The Athlete agrees that he will not during the continuance of this contract take part in any boxing con- 
tests or other exhibitions, perform or otherwise exercise his talent in any manner or place except as directed 
by the Manager, and shall not allow his name to be used in any commercial enterprise whatsoever without 
first obtaining the permission of his Manager so to do 


SIXTH: 


The Athlete shall attend to all training exercises, as the Manager shall require, and shall proceed and 
travel by all boats, trains and other means of conveyance as and when required by the Manager for the pur- 
pose of this agreement. 

SEVENTH: 


It is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto that the services of the Athlete are ex- 
traordinary, exceptional and unique, and that this contract cannot be sold or assigned without the consent of 
the Athlete. 


AS WITNESS THE HANDS AND SEALS OF THE PARTIES HERETO 


repel f (purer (Joseph Pep Barone) 


1A. i . a ee A Lo 
Party of the second part (i Ar4 LP AA UY, ec le (Sonny Liston) 






Party of the first part._ 


CITY AND STATE... Chicago, Illinois 
COUNTY OF Co gg 
On this, 21th day of March , 1958, before me personally came 
Joseph Pep Barone and Sonny Liston 


to me known and known to me to be the individuals described in arid who executed the foregoing instrument, 


and they each duly acknowledged to me that they —— same. iZ, 
V2 Las Gi Cal < 


’ Notary Public. 


ane ee Tee (11861—1M Sete— > 
a: | 
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EXHIBIT 46 


aL 


BOXING COMMISSION 


OF THE ‘Yon 

CITY OF MIAMI BEACH a. ae 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA me (eee 
November 7, 1960 ¥CSS -ChAi rman 


EOW. LASSMAN 


FRED AARONSON 


Mr. Thomas C, Williams, 

Staff Attorney 

Antitrust and Monopoly Submommittee 
Room 12, Old Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Williams: 
Re: Liston-DeJohns 


We are in receipt of your letter of October 26, 1960. 
You will find enclosed, in response to your request, 

a photostatic copy of the show report filed with this 
Commission, in connection with the Liston-DeJohn fight 
of February 18, 1959. 

Please be further advised that the records indicate 
that DeJohn received 274%, which amounted to 2,937.30, 
and Liston received oot. which amounted to $2,'103.65, 
plus 64.00 transportation from Philadelphia. 


I trust this is the information you desire. Glad to 
have been of service to you. 


Very truly yours, 
BOXING COMMISSION OF THE 


cITY.0O BEACH 


Al Sherman, Chairman 
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Miami Beach Auditorium and Exhibition Hall 
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EXHIBIT 47 


STaT aTHLETIC COMMISSION 
SHtAPFIDAVITS #64 








olafc OF ILLINOIS 
$ ss 
COUN.Y OF COOK : 
I, the undersigned hereby make the foregoing statements and answers 
under oath to the State athhetic Commission, the kxaming Physician and 
the Commission Inspector. 


hy Name is c - of. aa clac a A ae Xo Mise , 
% x b 


¥ ~ - ~—= 4 
hy Permanent address is /2 “> 


. cSt - tu fin lank ° t 
Street City State ~ | t 


hy hanazer is address 












My second is Address 


—_—_—_————— 





hy Trainer is _ address 





Scan CeeEnDEE 
I am not under suspension by the boxing, wrestling or athletic Commission 
of any State. 


io the best of my knowledge I have no injury, and have had no recent iil- 
nesses of any kind. 


I have made the above and foregoing statements under oath, realizing that 
the State athletic Comaission of Illinois has réiied upon the truth of 


them in granting me ,pergission to engage in a boxing contest on the Vy. th 
day of QBisfwdhpryutarYy - itimz/ lilinois. 


' Le nace oF Nob se « 
J - \Boxey 
SUBSCRIBED and sworn to 


befcre me this 2y< day 
of Giges 5 ae Os 195f. 


a “) 
4: 


7 Z. 
NOTARY 


4 












PUBLIC. 
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EXHIBIT 48 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE SOUTIZERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ) 
No. 27773 _ _cp 


Plaintiff, 


INDICTMENT 
Vv. 


(U.S.C., Title 18, Sections: 
PAUL JOHN CARBO, ake John 
Paul Carbo, Frankie Carbo, 1951--Conspiracy to Violate 
FRANK PALERMO, aka Blinky Anti-Racketeering Act; 
Palermo; JOSEPii SICA. LOUIS 875(b)--Interstate Communaications- 


6 TOM DRAGNA> TRUMAN GIBSON, Jr., Extortion; 


371--Conspiracy) 
Defendants. 


The grand jury charges: 
COUNT ONE 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 1951) 

1. Prior to October 22, 1958, the exact date being unknown to 
the grand jury, and continuing to the date of this indictment, 
defendants Paul John Carbo, aka Frankie Carbo, Frank Palermo, aka 
Blinky Pale»mo, Joseph Sica, Louis Tom Dragna, Truman Gibson, Jr., 
unindicted co-conspirator William Daly, and divers other persons to 
your grand jury unknown, did agree, confederate and conspire to 
commit offenses against the United States as follows: 

2. Willfully to obstruct, delay and affect interstate commerce 


by means of extortion, in violation of United States Code Title 18, 
Section 1951. 


os 


3. The objects of such conspiracy were to be accomplished as 
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1 follows: 


a. The defendants Paul John Carbo and Frank Palermo, by 
use of threats of physical harm and violence and threats of 
economic loss and injury to the victims Donald Paul Nesseth 
and Leonard Blakely, aka Jackie Leonard, were to obtain monies 
representing a share of the purses earned by a professional 
prize fighter then engaged in championship matches being 
nationally televised, to wit, Donald Jordan, and to obtain 


wow onrawv & WwW NW 


control of the professional activities of the same Don Jordan 


10 by naming the opponents whom he would fight and also the . ] 
ll places where and conditions under which he would engage in : l 
12 such boxing matches. } 
13 b. The defendants Paul John Carbo and Frank Palermo ' ] 
14 intended to obtain said monies and control by and with the § | ] 
15 consent. of the victims Donald Paul Nesseth and Leonard ‘ 
16 Blakely without paying any consideration for the monies 
17 and control so received. 

18 c. It was a further part of said conspiracy that 

19 defendants would enlist the services of persons known to 

20 the said victims to have underworld reputations and to possess 

21 the necessary power to execute the conspirators' demands by 

22 force and violence; and, for that purpose did enlist Joseph 

23 Sica and Louis Tom Dragna who were to personally contact 

24 Leonard Blakely and Donald Paul Nesseth and obtain their 

2 agreement to the conspirators' said demands. 

26 a. It was an essential part of the conspiracy that 

27 defendant Truman Gibson, Jr., who was an officer of the 

28 International Boxing Club, Inc., and the National Boxing 

29 Enterprises, Inc., a major promoter of nationally televised 

30 prize fights, and an influential figure in other business 

31 associations, would use his power and authority to persuade 

32 


victims Donald Paul Nesseth and Leonard Blakely to accede 
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1 to the demands of the conspirators for control of the prize 
» by 2 fighter Don Jordan. 
of 3 4. To effect the objects of said conspiracy the defendants 
eth 4 committed divers overt acts in Los Angeles County, California, 
monies 5 within the Central Division of the Southern District of California, 
nal 6 and in other places, as follows: 
7 a. On or about October 23, 1958, defendant Frank 
in 8 Palermo had a conversation by telephone with Leonard Blakely. 
ordan 3 b. On or about October 24, 1958, defendant Truman 
. 10 Gibson, Jr., had a conversation with Leonard Blakely, 
in : oe Donald Paul Nesseth and Jackie McCoy. 
12 ce. On or about December 30, 1958, defendant Frank 
10 13 Palermo had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
he 14 a, On or about January 5, 1959, defendnt Frank 
15 Palermo had a conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
16 é. On or about January 5, 1959, defendant Paul John 
17 Carbo had a conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
18 f. On or about January 27, 1959, defendant Frank 
; : 19 Palermo had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
or 20 g. On or about canuary 27, 1959, defendant Paul John 
dn 21 Carbo had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
on 22 h. On or about April 22, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
, 23 had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
, , a i. On or about April 25, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
25 had a conversation with Donald Paul Nesseth in St. Louis, 
, 26 Missouri. 
27 j. On or about April 25, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
, 28 had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
os 29 k. On or about April 25, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
" 30 had a conversation with Sam Muchnick in St. Louis, Missouri. 
7 31 1. On or about April 28, 1959, defendant Paul John 
e 


32 Carbo had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
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m. On or about April 28, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo ;| 2 
had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 2 
n. On or about May 3, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 3 
had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 4 
©. On or about May 4, 1959, defendant Joseph Sica aN 
had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 6 
p. On or about May 5, 1959;-defendants Frank Palermo 7 | 
and Louis Tom Dragna visited the Hollywood American Legion 8 
Stadium where Donald Paul Nesseth and Leonard Blakely were 9 
present. 10 | 
q. On or about May 6, 1959, defendants Joseph Sica p 2 
and Frank Palermo had a conversation with Leonard Blakely, 12. 
Donald Paul Nesseth and Jackie McCoy. : 39 
r. On or about Nay 6, 1959, Joseph Sica had a 14 
telephone conversation with Manuel Dros. 15 
s. On or about May 7, 1959, defendant Truman Gibson, Jr., 16 
had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 17 


t. On or about May 11, 1959, defendant Truman Gibson, Jz, | 18 
had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 19 
u. On or about May 14, 1959, co-conspirator William Daly 20 
had a conversation with Leonard Blakely. 


JP es 


n, JE, 


| Daly 
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1 COUNT TWO 
2 (U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 1951) 
3 1. On or about January 27, 1959, at Los Angeles, State of 


4 California, in the Central Division of the Southern District of 

5 California and within the jurisdiction of this court, Frank Palermo, 
6 a defendant herein, did knowingly, willfully and feloniously obstmd 
7 delay and affect commerce, as that term is defined in Section 1951 
8 of Title 18, United States Code, by extortion (as defined in the 

9 said Section of the United States Code), that is to say, defendant 
10 Frank Palermo did obtain property to the value of $1,725.00 in the 
1l form of a personal check from Leonard Blakely, by the wrongful use 
12 of force and fear, in that said defendant did threaten Leonard 

13 Blakely with physical injury and violence unless Leonard Blakely 

14 paid defendant Frank Palermo the said sum. 

15 2. Contrary to the terms and provisions of Section 1951 of 

16 Title 18, United States Code. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


58540 O—61—pt. 2-52 
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COUNT THREE 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 1951) 
1. On or about January 27, 1959, at Los Angeles, State of 
California, in the Central Division of the Southern District of 
California and within the jurisdiction of this court, Paul John 


Carbo, a defendant herein, did knowingly, willfully and feloniously 


obstruct, delay and affect commerce, &s that term is defined in 
Section 1951 of Title 18, United States Code, and did attempt to do 
so by extortion (as defined in the said Section of the United States 
Code), that is to say, defendant Paul John Carbo attempted to 
obtain property to the value of $1,725.00 in the form of money from 
Leonard Blakely, by the wrongful use of force and fear, in that 
said defendant did threaten Leonard Blakely with physical injury 
and violence unless Leonard Blakely paid defendant Frank Palermo 


the said amount of money. 


2. Contrary to the terms and provisions of Section 1951 of 
Title 18, United States Code. 
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COUNT FOUR 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 1951) 

1. On or about May 6, 1959, Frank Palermo and Joseph Sica, 
defendants herein, did knowingly, willfully and feloniously 
obstruct, delay and affect commerce, as that term is defined in 
Section 1951 of Title 18, United States Code, and did attempt to do 
so by extortion (as defined in the said Section of the United 
States Code), that is to say, the defendants Frank Palermo and 
Joseph Sica attempted to coerce Donald Paul Nesseth into giving up 
a part of his contractual right to control the professional boxing 
activities of welterweight champion Don Jordan by signing a match 
between Don Jordan and Al “Sugar Hart contrary to the wishes and 
desires of Donald Paul Nesseth, through the wrongful use of force 


and fear. 


2. Contrary to the terms and provisions of Section 1951 of 
Title 18, United States Code. 
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COUNT FIVE 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 371,875(b)) 

1. Prior to October 22, 1958, the exact date being unknown to 
the grand jury, and continuing to the date of this indictment, 
defendants Paul John Carbo, aka Frankie Carbo, Frank Palermo, aka 
Blinky Palermo, Joseph Sica, Louis Tom Dragna, Truman Gibson, Jr., | 


unindicted co-conspirator William Daty; and divers other persons to | 
your grand jury unkmown, did agree, confederate and conspire to 


wo oan aw & wn 


commit offenses against the United States as follows: 


5 
10 2. Willfully and with intent to extort money and a thing of 
11 value, to wit, a share of the management of the prize fighter Don 
12 Jordan, from Leonard Blakely and Donald Paul Nesseth, to transmit, ) 
13 in interstate commerce communications containing threats to injure 
14 the persons of Donald Paul Nesseth and Leonard Blakely in violation 
15 of Title 18, United States Code, Sections 371 and 875(b). 

16 3. The objects of said conspiracy were to be accomplished as 
17 follows: 

18 a. The defendants Paul John Carbo and Frank Palermo were 
19 to transmit interstate telephone communications containing 

20 threats of physical harm and violence and threats of 

al economic loss end injury to victims Donald Paul Nesseth and 

22 Leonard Blakely, aka Jackie Leonard, in an effort to obtain 

23 monies representing a share of the purses earned by a 

24 professional prize fighter then engaged in championship f 
25 matches being nationally televised, to wit, Donald Jordan, | 
26 and control of the professional activities of the same 

27 Don Jordan by naming the opponents whom he would fight and 
28 also the places where and conditions under which he would 

29 engage in such boxing matches. 

30 b. The defendants Paul John Carbo and Frank Palermo 

31 intended to obtain said monies and control by and with the 

32 consent of victims Donald Paul Nesseth and Leonard Blakely 
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1 without payment of consideration for the monies and control 
2 so received. 
wn to 3 c. It was a further part of said conspiracy that 
4 defendants would enlist the services of persons known to 
aka 5 the said victims to have underworld reputations and to 
Jr., 6 possess the necessary power to execute the conspirators' 
ns to | 7 demands by force and violence and, for that purpose did 
- 8 enlist Joseph Sica and Louis Tom Dragna who were to personally 
5 9 contact Leonard Blakely and Donald Paul Nesseth and obtain 
of 10 their agreement to the conspirators' said demands. 
pas 11 d. It was an essential part of the conspiracy that 
mee 12 defendant Truman Gibson, Jr., who was an officer of the 
wane 13 International Boxing Club, Inc., and the National Boxing 
nee 14 Enterprises, Inc., a major promotor of nationally televised 
15 prize fights, and an influential figure in other business 
eanee 16 associations, would use his power and authority to persuade 
17 victims Donald Paul Nesseth and Leonard Blakely to accede 
= 18 to the demands of the conspirators for control of the prize 
as 19 fighter Don Jordan. 
20 4, To effect the objects of said conspiracy the defendants 
a 21 committed divers overt acts in Los Angeles County, California, 
; 22 within the Central Division of the Southern District of California 
23 and in other places, among which are the following: 
ms | 4 a. On or about January 27, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
25 had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
_ | 26 b. On or about January 27, 1959, defendant Paul John 
1d 27 Carbo had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
28 c. On or about April 28, 1959, defendant Paul John 
mo 29 Carbo had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 
the 30 dad. On or about April 28, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
ely 31 had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 


32 e. On or about April 29, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo 
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1 had a telephone conversation with Leonard Blakely. 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

6 

' 

8 

9 

10 1 
11 1 
12 } 1 
13 1. 
14 1 
15 I 
16 l 
17 ; O62 
18 | 1 
19 ) 1 
20 

21 

22 

23 @ 
24 2 
25 2 
26 a 
27 2 
28 | a 
29 2 
30 3 
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COUNT SIX 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 875(b)) 
1. QM or about January 27, 1959, defendant Prank Palermo, with 
intent to extort money and a thing of value, to wit, a share of the 
management of welterweight boxing champion Don Jordan, did transmit 


in interstate commerce a communication containing a threat to injure 


the person of Leonard Blakely, in violation of Title 18, United 
States Code, Section 875(b). 
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COUNT SEVEN 
2 (U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 875(b)) 

3 1. On or about January 27, 1959, defendant Paul John Carbo, 

4 with intent to extort money and a thing of value, to wit, a share of 
5 the management of welterweight boxing champion Don Jordan, did 

6 transmit in interstate commerce a communication containing a threat 
7 to injure the person of Leonard Blakely, in violation of Title 18, 

8 United States Code, Section 875(b). 
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10 
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COUNT EIGHT 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 875(b)) 

1. On or about April 28, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo, with 
intent to extort money and a thing of value, to wit, a share of the 
management of welterweight boxing champion Don Jordan, did transmit 
in interstate commerce a communication containing a threat to injure 
the persons of Leonard Blakely and Donald Paul Nesseth, in viola- 
tion of Title 18, United States Code, Section 875(b)). 
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COUNT NINE 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 875(b)) 
1. On or about April 28, 1959, defendant Paul John Carbo, 


with intent to extort money and a thing of value, to wit, a share 
of the management of welterweight boxing champion Don Jordan, did 
transmit in interstate commerce a communication containing a 
threat to injure the persons of Leonard Blakely and Donald Paul 
Nesseth, in violation of Title 18, United States Code, Section 
875(b)). 
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COUNT TEN 
(U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 875(b)) 

1. On or about April 29, 1959, defendant Frank Palermo, with 
intent to extort money and a thing of value, to wit, a share of the 
management of welterweight boxing champion Don Jordan, did transmit 
in interstate commerce a communication containing a threat to 
injure the persons of Leonard Blakely and Donald Paul Nesseth, in 
violation of Title 18, United States Code, Section 875(b)). 
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ExuHiBIT 49 


PAPERS FOUND IN POSSESSION OF CHARLES LISTON IN 1959 
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EXHIBIT 50 


MR. KOLSKI: We have here the applications for a manager's 
and second's license for Joseph Pep Barone, and a contract 
dated March 11, 1958, between him and his boxer Sonny 
Liston. 


MR. GILMER: Swear them in. (Which was accordingly done) 


SONNY LISTON and JOSEPH BARONE, 


Boxer Manager & Second, 
being duly sworn, testified under oath 
as follows: - 


EXAMINATION BY 
Mr. Gilmer. 


MR. GILMER: We will take up the manager's and second's 
license first. 

Q. (To Mr. Barone) Your name is Joseph Barone? A. Yes. 

Q. And you live at 643 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa.? A. Yes. 
Q. You are applying for a boxing manager's and second's 
license? A. Yes. 

Q. Your application shows that you have been a pramoter for 
over forty years? A. In and out. 

Q. And your application shows that you have never been in 
any trouble with any State Athletic Cammission or city Can- 
mission? A. No. 


Q. Are you licensed now? A. I was licensed in Pennsylvania. 
Q. Did you have a promoter's license in Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have never been in any trouble with Pennsylvania? 

A. No. 

Q 


- You never was brought in for anything? A. Billy Bobcap 
was the chairman when I started and he was the sports editor 
of a publication Ledger down there- it is out of business 
now. 

MR. GILMER: He was also a referee: A. Yes, he was. 

MR. GILMER: Any objection? 

MR. RADZIENDA: No objection. 

MR. FRIGENBUTZ: No objection. 


MR. GILMER: (To Liston) Your name is Charles "Sonny" Liston? 
A. Yes. 

Q. I show you a document dated March llth, 1958, and does 

it bear your signature? A. Yes. 

Q. This document purports to be a contract between yourself 
and Joseph Barone of Allentown, Pa., as manager? A. Yes. 

Q. It is for a period of five years? A. Yes. 

Q. And it calls for 50% of all monies derived to be received 
by you as a boxer before any deduction of training expenses 
and railroad fare? A. Before. 

Q. That is agreeable to you? A. Yes. 

Q. And the contract also provides that the manager agrees 

to guarantee you $1500.00 per year; is that agreeable to 

you? A. Yes. 
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MR. GILMER: (To Mr. Barone) You understand the contract 
the same way as I have explained it, and it is agreeable 
of course? A. Yes. 


MR. GILMER: Any objection’ 

MR. FEIGENBUTZ: No objection. 

MR. RADZIENDA: No objection. 

There being no further business to came before the Commission, 


on motion duly made, seconded and carried, the meeting ad- 
journed at 1:55 P.M. Central Standard Time. 


SECRETARY 


CHAIRMAN 


DATED: March llth, A. D. 1958 
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EXHIBIT 51 


CHARLES LISTON’S LETTER TO IKE WILLIAMS, MAY 17, 1960 
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EXHIBIT 52 





| ) M: see/. 3F-40 
oss ae heer Bete Ketesver, Gaim af tee Sehaceme veer 
. m et et amd Bomogoly af te Oumeitece om the Judiagiazy of the Uni tod 


| Weepestfelly shows: 
| (2) Peal Jean Carbo is 6 material end seguscary witness ia © 
ee ee ee ee i Se ee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate. 
(2) Geié Peml Jekm Casto is poseently o prisener izthe Bev 
Vest City Govvesticnsl Instétution for Men, Rikere Inland, How Yeuk, Sew York. 
(3) 4m egal voquest has been made of Mr. Eenry J. Buble, Warden, 
Sew Yeuk City Coxvestional lastivstios for Men, Ribeve lalend, Hew York, Bow 
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ted beaxings are sdpetuled to commence on Becmber ls, 1960, ot 10:00 Al. She 
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WEEREPORE, the petitioner prays that this Court issues eo 
Write of Habeas Corpus Ad Testificantim directed to Mr. Henry J. Noble, 
Warden, New York City Correctional Institution, Rikers Island, New York, 


Bow York, ordering the release of said Paul John Carbo into the custody cr 
ef the United States Marwhal for the Southern Distriet of Hew York, or - 
the United States Marshal tn end for the District of Columbia, to bring a 
‘said Poul Joke Carte before the Subcommittee on Antitrust amd Monopaly a 
ef the Comittee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate to testify 
et said hearings on December 14, 1960, end every day thereafter wtil 
completion of the hearings or the Subecamittee mo longer requires the 
presence of said witness. w 
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You are hereby commanded to produce the body of PAUL JOHN CARBO, 
wy you imprisoned and detained under the name of Paul John Carbo, as it is 
said, te either the United States Marshal for the Southern District of Hew 
York, or the United States Marshal in and for the Distrist of Columbia, se 
that they may produce the said Paul Johm Carte under safe ani secure conduct 
vefore the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Menopoly of the Committees on the 
Jedisiary of the United States Seunte, that said Paul John Carte may appear 
and consult with staff members of said Subscmmittes and testify as « witness 
before said Subcommittee at 10:00 A.M., December lk, 1960, in Reem hl2, Senate 
Offiee Building, Washington, D. C., or such other reem in the Senate Office 
Dailding as selected by the Subscumittes; amd then upon completion of onid 
hearing, or until said Subsemuittes no longer requires his pressase, be 
returned by either the United States Marshal in and for the Bistriet of 
Colusbia or the United States Marshal for the Southern District of Mew York, 
er one of their deputies, te the custody fren whenee he came and have then 
and there this writ. 
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Witness the Honorable Chief Judge 
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EXHIBIT 53 


ARREST RECORD OF PAUL JOHN CARBO 


ARRESTED OR 


NAME AND NUMBER RECEIVED 


CMARGE DISPOSITION 


oemberPhumicide - 
17, 1928] final charge 
manslauyhter 


Paal Carbo 


j r February 
-530 


26, 1930 
two to four 
years Sings, 
Prison 

two to four 
years 


Paul Carbo 
#82806 
Paul Carbo 
#E-5304 


ebruary|mans laughcer 
27, 1930}first 

eptembe 
2, 1931 [fugitive 


September 3}, 
(homicide) 


1931 turned 
over to 
Police Depar gment 
Atlantic City New Jersey 
fugitive October 10, 
1931] (Atlantic City) § 1931 dischar 
- | no warrant of 
eceived 
February 10, 
1933 discharg 


Frank Carbo 
#B-95838 


otober 
10, 


extradition 
Paul John Carbo FPebruary|robbery gun 
#B-95838 , 1933 number two 


Frank Carbo anuary [fugitive 


Pebruary 27, 
#B-95838 7, 1936 


1936 released 
to Police Degartment 
Elizabeth Ne@ Jersey 
‘ebruary|murder (2) June 2, 1936 
i released on 
. each charge) 


Paul Carbo 
#9020-a6391 
bond ($10,00 
for appearan when wanted 
case 3 novny et been moved 


Fak a tndtce Super ige and’ 


dis eibeod on| charge of 


murder, 
August nurceer dismissed 


Los Angeles 
California 
Police Department 
Toleco Ohio 


Police Department 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


#347055 


Paul John 
Carbo #35601 


Frank Russo 
#65060 


18, 1941 


October 
6, 1945 


unknown 
print 
received 


December 24, 
1941 


suspicion 


suspicious 
character 


November 
10, 1954 


Prob: 
Court 
Sessi 
Yew Y 
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CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


State Bureau 
Sacramento 
California 


Police Department 
Miami Beach 
Florida 


Camden County 
Prison Camden 
New Jersey 


State Police 
Hummonton 
New Jersey 


Cuinden County 
Prison Camden 
New Jersey 


Federal Bureau 


of Investigation 
Baltimore 
iM iryl ind 


Probation Department 
Court of General 
Sessions New York 
Yew York 
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NAME AND NUMBER 


Frank Curbo 
#347055 


Paul John Carbo 
#A-27039 


John Paul Carbo 
#19651 


Paul John Carbo 
#418250 


P. J. Carbo 
#19651 


Paul J. Carbo 
#BA 92-259 


Paul John Carbo 
#80384 


| ARRESTED OR 
Receiveo =| Cuanes 


inquiry 

November 

a8. 1955 

July 12, |disorderly 

1957 conduct 
unsatisfactory 
account 

May 30, |fugitive from 
1959 Justice 

May 30, | fugitive 

1959 

\June 5, |extradition 
1959 

finger- |extortion and 
printed janti racketeeri 
September Section 1951 
23, 1959/Title 18 United 


States Code 
Section 371 
|\875SUBB of title 
1/18 United States 
| Code 


finger-| conspiracy 
printed 
October | 
30,1959) 
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DISPOSITION 


not guilty 


turned over to 
New York City 
authorities 


osted 
25,000.00 bail 
pending 
extradition 
proceedings 
from 

New York City 
New York 


held for 
New York City 
authorities 
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a mane ano wumece | ARRESTED OF cnanet bisrosirion 

United States | Paul J Carbo | December conspiracy to 

Marshal | #28767 | 1 1959 | violate Federal 

Los Angeles Rackets Act 

California 

Sheriff's Office | Paul J Carbo \December | conspiracy to 

Los Angeles | #347058/B-663437 12 1959| violate 

California (Federal Rackets 

Act) 

New York City Pen |John Carbo Paul .|November Conspiracy l year 
Rikers Island | #105935 130, 1959 
New York 
New York City Pen Paul John Carbo j|June 21,/| Unlicensed l year 
Rikers Island > 109032 Y 1960 Manager 


New York 
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1 1915, Truant School 
1916, Truant School 
1917, Catholic Hrotector 
1919, Catholic Hrotector 
(The above notatiions app 

Police Department New Y4 
February 1l, 1942, as Pa 
assault; Februany 14, 19 
April 23, 1923, |jno hack 
(as on record sheet from 

New York) 

' September 10, 1923, as Pa 
(final charge patty larcé 
acquitted. 

November 18, 1948, as Fr 
Pennsylvania, #45823, su 
over to New York Authori 
WANTED: ASs Frank Carbo, 
Notify Police Department 
per information freceived 
August 22, 1940,] received 

|} In custody per grint #34 

| Los Angeles, Caljifornia. 
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ar on record shegt from 
rk, New York). 

1 Carbo, Bronx, flelonious 
2, discharged. 

icense; 5 days Wa@rkhouse 
Police Departmen) ‘New York 


ul Carbo, grand Jarceny 
ny); September 20, 1923 


ank Tucker, Philag@elphia, 


picious of murde 
ies December 17,/|1928. 

with alias fow murder. 

Los Angeles, Caljifornia, 
their Bulletin #1199, dated 
August 27, 1940} 

055, Sheriff's Office 


; turned 
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EXHIBITS 54 AND 55 
PROGRAM FOR 1957 


BOXING AND WRESTLING CODE 


The suggested Boxing and Wrestling Code is the result of a cooperative effort 
involving the National Boxing Association, the Committee on Suggested State Legis 
lation of the Council of State Governments and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The Code was drafted after an intensive study of the boxing and wrestling laws « 


and rules and regulations of many states. Opportunity was given to many people 
interested in and concerned with boxing and wrestling to express their views by means 
of questionnaires on the more vital parts of the Code. The National Boxing Associa- 
tion, composed of those state and city officials who administer the boxing and wrestling 
laws of various states, unanimously approved the Code at its 1956 annual meeting. 

The Code authorizes the Commission to require licensed boxers and wrestlers to 
be covered by insurance, and enacts into law the resolutions relative to safety adopted 
by the National Boxing Association. Provision is made for licensing all those connected 
with boxing and wrestling and the revocation of licenses. 

Based on the successful experiences of New York and Pennsylvania in protecting 
the safety and welfare of boxers, the Code provides for the creation of a medical 
advisory board. 

Those states not having administrative agency laws or similar legislation will find 
it necessary to insert provisions for notice, hearing and otherwise provide for due 
process. Likewise, each state will desire to insert its own ideas as to fees and the 
imposition of fines and penalties. 

The Code provides for the five point must system of scoring in accordance with a 
resolution passed at the recent convention of the National Boxing Association. 

The proposed Boxing and Wrestling Code does not create an administrative or 
enforcing agency. Most states have those agencies and those that do not may wish to 
place the administration and enforcement in the hands of an official, department or 
commission. 

The word “Commission” is used throughout the Code to designate the enforcing 
and administrative agency and should be changed to fit the agency decided upon by 
each state. 


Suggested Legislation 
[Title should conform to state requirements. } 
(Be it enacted, etc.) 
ARTICLE I 
PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS 
Section 101. Short Title. This act shall be known and may be cited as the 
“[insert desired language] Code.” 

Section 102. Definitions; Construction. The following terms shall be con 
strued when used in this act to have the following meanings, except in those 
instances where the context clearly indicates otherwise: 

“Amateur” shall mean a person who has never received nor competed for 
any purse or other article of value either for the expenses of training therefor 
or for participating in any boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition other than 
prize which does not exceed fifty dollars ($50) in value. 

“Commission” shall mean the [use appropriate name}: Commision. 
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“Contest™ shall mean an engagement in which the boxers or wrestlers strive 
earnestly in good faith to win. 

“Exhibition” shall mean an engagement in which the participants show or dis 
play their skill without necessarily striving to win. 

“Foreign Co-promoter™ shall mean a promoter who has no place of business 
within this state. 

“Judge” shall mean a person other than a referee who shall have a vote in 
determining the winner of any boxing or wrestling contest. 

“Manager” shall mean a person who controls or administers the affairs of any 
boxer or wrestler with regard to boxing or wrestling. 

“Matchmaker” shall mean a person who brings together professional boxers or 
wrestlers or arranges professional boxing or wrestling contests or exhibitions. 

“Participant” shall mean a boxer or wrestler who takes part in a boxing or 
wrestling contest or exhibition. 

“Physician” shall mean an individual licensed under the laws of this state to 
engage in the general practice of medicine and surgery. 

“Professional” shall mean a person who has received or competed for or is 
receiving or competing for any purse or other article of value other than a prize 
which does not exceed fifty dollars ($50) in value either for the expenses of train- 
ing therefor or for participating in any boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition. 

“Promoter” shall mean any person, and in the case of a corporate promoter 
shall include any officer, director, employee or stockholder thereof, who produces 
or stages any professional boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition. 

“Purse™ shall mean the financial guarantee or any other remuneration, or part 
thereof, for which professional boxers or wrestlers are participating in a contest 
or exhibition and shall include the participant's share of any payment received for 
radio broadcasting, television and motion picture rights. 

“Person” shall mean anyone of the male sex. 

“Retire” shall mean the withdrawal of a boxers license in order to protect the 
health and welfare of a boxer. 

Section 103. Act Not to Apply to Schools. No provision of this act nor any 
rule. or regulation promulgated hereunder shall apply to any boxing or 
wrestling contest or exhibition conducted or sponsored by any university, college, 
secondary school or group of universities, colleges or secondary schools provided all 
the participants are students regularly enrolled in such institutions. [Some states 
may wish to exclude other organizations or groups. ] 

Section 104. Status of Existing Licenses and Permits Preserved. All licenses 


‘and permits issued pursuant to any act repealed by this act shall continue with the 


same force and effect as if such act had not been repealed, subject, however, to 
the power of the Commission, as provided in this act, to suspend or revoke the 
license or permit of any such person for any of the causes or reasons set forth in 
this act and subject to the power of the Commission to require any such person to 
obtain a license or permit pursuant to this act. 

Section 105. Saving Clause. The provisions of this act, so far as they are the 
same as those of existing law, are intended to be a continuation of such existing 
law and not as new enactments. The provisions of this act shall not affect any act 
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done, liability incurred, right accrued or vested or suit or prosecution pending as 
of the effective date of this act, or any action to enforce any right or penalty or 
punish any offense under authority of such repealed laws. All rules and regula- 


tions made pursuant to any act repealed by this act shall continue in full force and 
effect. 


ARTICLE II 
REGULATION OF BOXING AND WRESTLING CONTESTS 
AND EXHIBITIONS 


Section 201. Power of Commission to Control Wrestling and Boxing. The 
Commission is hereby granted sole direction, control and jurisdiction over all ama- 
teur and professional boxing and wrestling contests and exhibitions held within 
this state, except such contests and exhibitions as are specifically exempted from the 
provisions of this act. 


Section 202. Boxing and Wrestling Regulated. Amateur or professional box- 
ing or wrestling contests or exhibitions shall be held within this state only in 
accordance with the provisions of this act and the rules and regulations promul- 
gated hereunder. No such contest or exhibition shall be held on Sunday. 


Section 203. Age of Participants. No person under eighteen (18) years of 
age shall be a participant in any boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition: Pro 
vided, That any person sixteen (16) or seventeen (17) years of age may partici- 
pate in amateur boxing or wrestling contests or exhibitions with other persons not 
over seventeen (17) years of age, under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe. 

Section 204. Fictitious Names. No person shall participate in any amateur 
boxing contest or exhibition under a fictitious or assumed name unless such fictitious 
or assumed name has first been registered with the Commission and accepted. 


Section 205. Physician to be in Attendance. One or more physicians shall be 
assigned to every boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition by the Commission. He 
shall observe and continue to observe the physical condition of the participants 
and advise the members of the Commission or deputy in charge and the referee in 
regard thereto. The Commission shall establish by rule or regulation a schedule 
of fees to be paid such physicians for their services. 


Section 206. Examinations. In addition to any other examination required 
by this act or the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder, each boxer and 
wrestler must be examined by the attending physician within two (2) hours 
before he enters the ring. If, in the opinion of the physician, any boxer or 
wrestler is physically or mentally unfit to proceed, the physician shall forthwith 
notify any Commissioner or the deputy in charge who shall immediately disqualify 
the affected participant. 

This required examination shall conform to the rules and regulations pro 
mulgated hereunder pursuant to the advice of the Medical Advisory Board. 

The results of the examination shall be reduced to writing by the physician, 
signed by him and filed with the Commission within forty-eight (48) hours after 


the termination of the contest or exhibition, together with his recommendations. 
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Section 207. Weights and Classes. The Commission shall establish classes of 
boxers and wrestlers by rules and regulations promulgated hereunder. Such classes 
shall be based upon weights. 

Section 208. Limitation on Difference in Weights. No contest or exhibition 
shall be lawful in which the difference in weight of the participants shall exceed 
ten (10) pounds. This limitation shall not apply to contests or exhibitions between 
participants in the light-heavyweight and heavyweight classes, as defined by the 
Commission, nor to exhibitions held solely for training purposes. 

Section 209. Gloves. The boxers shall not wear less than the standard boxing 
gloves of eight (8) ounces each. 

Section 210. Duration of Boxing Bouts; Length of Rounds. (a) No boxing 
contest or exhibition shall be more than fifteen (15) rounds in length. 

(b) No round shall be more than three (3) minutes in duration. 

(c) There shall be at least a one (1) minute rest between consecutive rounds. 

(d) No professional boxer in main or semi-final events shall participate in 
or be scheduled to participate in more than one (1) contest within a period of 
seven (7) days, and no professional boxer shall participate in or be scheduled to 
participate in more than one {1) contest within a period of five (5) days, and no 
amateur shall compete in more than two (2) tournaments in any period of seven 
(7) days nor participate in more than three (3) contests between twelve o'clock 
noon of any day and twelve thirty o'clock in the morning of the next day. 

(e) The Commission may, in respect to any contest or exhibition or in respect 
to any class of participants, limit the number of rounds in a contest or exhibition 
to less than the maximum of fifteen (15) rounds. 

Section 211. Scoring. The method of scoring shall be the five point must 
system. 

Section 212. Seconds. Before the start of any boxing contest or exhibition, 
the referee shall ascertain from each participant the name of his chief second. 
The chief second shall be held responsible for the conduct of his assistants during 
the contest or exhibition. 

Section 213. Regulation of Professional Wrestling. The Commission shall 
promulgate rules and regulations regulating the length of professional wrestling 
contests and/or exhibitions and the manner in which they shall be presented. 
These rules and regulations shall be designed to protect the best interests of the 
participants and of the public. 

Section 214. Wrestling Exhibitions. Every wrestling exhibition shall be ad- 
vertised as an exhibition and not as a contest. A licensed referee but no judge 
as such shall officiate at each exhibition. 

Section 215. Duty of Disclosure. Every licensee shall immediately after 
learning thereof, disclose to any member of the Commission, or, if in attendance 
at any contest or exhibition, to the deputy in charge or the attending physician 
or referee, all knowledge or information in his possession concerning any mental 
or physical disability, injury, illness or incapacity of any boxer or wrestler. 

Section 216. Sham or Collusive Contest Prohibited. No licensee or other 
person shall knowingly conduct, give, participate in or be in any way connected 
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with any sham or collusive boxing or wrestling contest. 

Any licensee who knows or has reason to suspect that a boxing or wrestling 
contest is, was or is intended to be a sham or collusive contest, shall have a duty 
to promptly report this to the Commission or a representative thereof. Such 
report shall be in writing or, if oral, shall be forthwith reduced to writing and 
shall contain all of the reporter's reasons for the conclusions set forth in his report. 

A sham or collusive contest is one in which one or both of the participants 
does not use his best efforts and skill or does not strive earnestly in good faith 
to win. It includes, but is not limited to, any pseudo contest, the result of which 
has been prearranged or any pseudo contest in which either participant does not, 


does not intend to, or is unable to use or is prevented from using his best efforts ’ 


and skill as a result of coercion, bribery, duress, threats, rewards or promises 
thereof, physical incapacity or disability, suggestions or agreements, or any other 
improper or unlawful means. 

A violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 

Section 217. Minimum Purses for Boxers. The Commission shall, by rule or 
regulation, establish minimum purses for boxers. 

Section 218. Distribution of Purses to Boxers; Statements. Unless otherwise 
directed by any Commissioner, the deputy in charge or the referee, all boxing 
purses shall be distributed by the promoter not later than twenty-four (24) hours 
after the conclusion of the contest or exhibition for which the purse is being paid. 
When requested by a representative of the Commission, a written statement 
showing the distribution of the purse including each item of receipt and each 
expenditure or deduction shall be furnished by the promoter to the boxer and 
his manager, and a copy thereof certified by the promoter to be true and correct 
shall be filed forthwith in the office of the Commission. Receipted vouchers for 
every expenditure or deduction shall be attached to the copy filed with the 
Commission. 

When requested by a representative of the Commission every manager shall 
furnish a similar statement of distribution to the boxer he manages not later than 
twenty-four (24) hours after he receives such request. A copy thereof, certified 
by the manager to be true and correct, shall be filed forthwith in the office of 
the Commission and it shall have attached to it receipted vouchers for every 
expenditure or deduction made by the manager. 

Section 219. Withholding of Purses. Any member of the Commission or the 
referee, or in the absence of a member of the Commission, the deputy in charge 
shall have the power to order the promoter to withhold any purse, or any part 
thereof, or any receipts or other funds belonging to or payable to any contestant 
or for which any contestant is competing or the share thereof of any manager, 
if, in his judgment, it should appear that such contestant is not competing honestly, 
or is intentionally not competing to the best of his ability and skill, or if it 
should appear that the contestant, his manager or any of his seconds has violated 
any provision of this act or the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder. 

Section 220. Hearing Regarding Withheld Purse. Any purse, or portion 
thereof, so withheld shall be delivered by the promoter to the Commission upon 
demand. 
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Within ten (10) days after the end of the contest, the licensee from whom 
the sum was withheld shall have the right to apply in writing to the Commission 
for a hearing. Upon receipt of such application the Commission shall fix a date 


for a hearing. 


Section 221. Hearing, Disposition of Withheld Purse. Within a reasonable 
time after the hearing or after the expiration of ten (10) days following the 
contest, if no application for a hearing is filed, the Commission shall meet and 
determine the disposition to be made of the withheld purse. 

If the Commission finds the charge or charges upon the withholding order was 
based to be true and to be sufficient lawful reason upon which to base such an 
a it may, in its discretion, declare the funds withheld, or any part thereof, 
forfeited. 

If the Commission finds the charge or charges to be untrue or not to be 
sufficient lawful reason upon which to base a withholding order, it shall forthwith 
distribute the withheld funds to the persons entitled thereto. 


Section 222. Payments Regulated. No promoter or co-promoter shall pay 
or give any money to a licensee before any boxing contest as an advance against 
a contestant’s purse or for a similar purpose, except that a promoter may, with 
the prior written permission of any member of the Commission, pay or advance 
to a contestant necessary expenses for transportation and maintenance in prepa- 
ration for a contest. 

If a contestant’s purse is forfeited, the promoter shall be held responsible for 
the total purse and the Commission may include such payments or advances as 
part of the forfeiture, and if the promoter does not forthwith forward such 
amount to the Commission, it may be recovered in the same manner as a debt 
due the state. 


Section 223. Insurance. The Commission may, by rules and regulations, 
require licensed boxers and wrestlers to be covered by not less than one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) nor more than ten thousand dollars ($10,000) of insurance for 
medical, surgical and hospital care resulting from injuries sustained while pre- 
paring for or engaged in boxing or wrestling contests or exhibitions. The insured 
shall be the beneficiary of such policies. The Commission may also require 
boxers and wrestlers to be covered by insurance within the same minimum and 
maximum amounts providing for payments to the estates or beneficiaries of 
deceased boxers or wrestlers where death was caused by injuries received while 
preparing for or engaged in boxing or wrestling contests or exhibitions. 

ARTICLE IIA 
SAFETY REGULATIONS 


Section 250. Mandatory Eight Count. Whenever a boxer is knocked down 
he shall be required to take a count of eight (8) even if he has regained his 
feet prior thereto and the referee shall not permit the contest or exhibition to 
be resumed until the count of eight (8) has actually been reached. 

Section 251. Knockout. When a boxer is actually knocked out the referee 
shall count to ten (10) and shall not stop the count and record a technical 
knockout. ’ ‘ 
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Section 252. Physician at Knockout. When a boxer has been knocked out 
no one shall touch him except to remove his rubber mouth protector until after 
the attending physician has entered the ring and issued such instructions as he 
deems necessary. 

Section 253. Boxer Knocked Unconscious. A boxer who has been knocked 
unconscious or who has received a concussion shall not be allowed to box again 
for six (6) weeks and then only after having been pronounced fit after a thorough 
physical examination by a Commission physician. 

Section 254. Boxer Repeatedly Knocked Out. A boxer who frequently has 
been knocked out and severely beaten may be retired, after subjecting him to a 
thorough examination by a Commission physician. 

Section 255. Six Consecutive Defeats. A boxer who has suffered six (6) 
consecutive defeats shall be investigated by the Commission and examined by a 


Commission physician for the purpose of determining whether or not he should 
be retired. 


Section 256. Ring Padding. All ring padding shall be subject to approval of 
the Commission. All padding shall be of soft felt foam rubber or similar 
material and shall be at least two (2) inches thick. 


ARTICLE III 
LICENSES AND PERMITS 


Section 301. Power of Commission to Issue, Withhold, Suspend or Revoke 
Licenses-and Permits. The Commission is hereby granted sole control, authority 
and jurisdiction to issue, withhold, suspend or revoke any license or permit 
provided for in this act. 

Section 302. Promoters’ Licenses. No promoter shall, either directly or in- 
directly, conduct, hold or promote any professional boxing or wrestling contest 
or exhibition unless he shall have first procured a promoter's license from the 
Commission. A violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 


Section 303. Representative Managers’ Licenses. Every person, other than 
the manager of a professional boxer or wrestler, who performs any of the acts 
usually performed by the manager or who aids, assists, or substitutes for the 
manager or who uses a licensed manager to conceal his own actions as a manager, 
shall be considered a representative manager. 

Before acting as such, every representative manager shall procure a manager's 
license. He shall file with the Commission the name of each boxer whom he 
represents, together with a written consent from each such boxer and his manager 
authorizing him to transact business for such manager or boxer or to act as or 


for the manager of such boxer. A violation of this section shall constitute a 
misdemeanor. 


Section 304. Foreign Co-promoters to Procure Permits. No foreign co 
promoter shall directly or indirectly participate in the promotion of or receive 
any remuneration from or render any services in connection with any professional 
boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition held within this state unless he first 
shall have been granted a permit therefor by the Commission. No promoter 
shall be associated with any foreign co-promoter in promoting any contest or 
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exhibition unless the foreign co-promoter has first secured a permit. 

A foreign co-promoter by accepting a permit becomes subject to all the 
provisions of this act and the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder. 

A violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 

Section 305. Other Licenses Required. No professional boxer, professional 
wrestler, physician, manager, second, trainer, matchmaker, timekeeper, referee, 
judge, announcer, booking agent or agency or representative of a booking agent 
or agency shall directly or indirectly act in such capacity in connection with any 
professional boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition unless he shall have first 
procured a license to act in such a capacity from the Commission. 

A violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 


Section 306. Permits Required. In addition to his promoter's license, each 
promoter shall be required to procure a permit for each program of contests or 
exhibitions before presenting such program. Each application for a permit shall 
specify the premises where and time when the program is to be held. 

Section 307. Permits for Amateurs. Except as otherwise provided in this act, 
no amateur boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition shall be held without a 
permit having been first secured from the Commission. 

Permits for amateur boxing or wrestling contests or exhibitions shall be issued 
only to bona fide recognized amateur athletic associations, non-profit organizations 
or other groups or individuals approved by the Commission. 

Section 308. Permits Not to be Issued. No permit shall be issued for the 
holding of any boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition within any. political 
subdivision of this state which has adopted, or which shall hereafter adopt, any 
local ordinance or resolution prohibiting such contests or exhibitions within its 
limits. 

Section 309. Female Contestants. No female shall be licensed as a boxer or 
wrestler. 

Section 310. Standards for the Issuance of Licenses and Permits. In deter- 
mining whether to issue or renew any license or permit, the Commission shall 
consider the best interest and welfare of the public, the preservation of the safety 
and health of participants and the best interests of boxing and wrestling generally. 

Before being granted any permit or license, the applicant must establish that 
he is— 

(a) of good moral character; 

(b) of good reputation; 

(c) physically fit and mentally sound; 

(d) skilled in his profession; 

(e) of requisite age and experience; and 

(f) is not addicted to the intemperate use of alcohol or to the use of narcotic 
drugs. 

In the case of a corporate applicant these factors shall be considered with 
reference to its officers, directors, employees and principal stockholders. 

Section 311. Duration of License. Each license issued hereunder shall expire 
on the thirty-first day of December next following the date on which it was 
issued. 
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Section 312. Applications for Licenses and Permits. Every application for a 
license or a permit shall: 

(a) be in writing on a form supplied by the Commission; 

(b) be verified under oath by the applicant; and 

(c) set forth such information and have attached thereto such photographs 
and other exhibits as are required by this act, the rules and regulations promulgated 
hereunder and the form of application. 

Section 313. Oral Examinations. The Commission shall have the right to 
require any applicant for a license or permit, or in the case of a corporate 
applicant any officer, director, employee or stockholder thereof, to appear before 
the Commission for an oral examination, under oath, as to his or its qualifications 
before taking action on his or its application. 

Section 314, Fingerprints. The Commission shall cause to be taken the 
fingerprints of each applicant for a license or permit or, in the case of a corporate 
applicant, of such of its officers, directors, employees or stockholders as the 
Commission may require. [Each state will no doubt wish to provide for appro 
priate place of filing.] 

Section 315. License Fees [each state will probably wish to fix its license fees]. 
The following annual license fees shall accompany each application for a license 
or the renewal of a license: 


Promoter's license fifty dollars ($50) 
Matchmaker's license thirty-five dollars ($35) 
Booking Agent's license thirty-five dollars ($35) 
Physician's license twenty-five dollars ($25) 
Referee's license twenty-five dollars ($25) 
Manager's license twenty-five dollars ($25) 
Judge's license twenty-five dollars ($25) 
Timekeeper’s license fifteen dollars ($15) 
Announcer's license fifteen dollars ($15) 
Professional boxer's license ten dollars ($10) 
Professional wrestler’s license ten dollars ($10) 
Trainer's license _ ten dollars ($10) 
Second’s license ten dollars ($10) 


The Commission may issue licenses without fees to referees and physicians 
authorizing them to officiate only at boxing or wrestling contests or exhibitions 
between amateurs. 

Section 316. Permit Fees [These fees should be fixed by each state in accord- 
ance with its method of classifying political subdivisions]. The following fees, 
based upon the seating capacity of the premises where the program is to be 
presented, shall accompany each application for a permit to present a program 
of contests or exhibitions: 


Seating Capacity Fee 
Cities of the first class: 
2,000 or less twenty dollars ($20) 
2,000 to 5,000 twenty-five dollars ($25) 


5,000 and over fifty dollars ($50) 
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Cities of the second class: 


2,000 or less fifteen dollars ($15) 
2,000 to 5,000 twenty dollars ($20) 
5,000 and over thirty dollars ($30) 
Cities of the second class A and 
all other political subdivisions: 

2,000 or less ten dollars ($10) 
2,000 to 5,000 fifteen dollars ($15) 
5,000 and over twenty dollars ($20) 


The fee for the issuance of a foreign co-promoter’s permit for each program 
of contests or exhibitions shall be one hundred dollars ($100). 


Section 317. Additional License Fee; Misdemeanor. (a) In addition to the 
payment of any other fees and moneys due under this act every promoter shall 
pay an additional license fee of five per centum (5%) of the total gross receipts 
of any boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition, exclusive of any federal tax or 
tax imposed by any political subdivision of this state paid thereon. For the 
purposes of this section, total gross receipts of every promoter upon which the 
five per centum (5%) is to be computed shall include the gross price chargeable 
for the sale, lease or other exploitation of broadcasting, television and motion 
picture rights of such contest or exhibition without any deductions whatsoever 
for commissions, brokerage fees, distribution fees, advertising or other expenses 
or charges in respect thereto. Gross receipts for the purposes of this section shall 
also include the face value of all tickets sold and complimentary tickets issued. 

(b) The payment of the additional license fee, provided for in this section, 
shall be made within forty-eight (48) hours after the contest or exhibition, and 
shall be accompanied by a form prescribed by the Department of [insert name 
of proper state agency] setting forth the gross receipts received from the contest 
or exhibition, together with such other information as the Department of [insert 
name of proper state agency] may require. 

(c) The additional license fee provided for in this section shall be collected 
by the Commission and transmitted to the Department of [insert name of proper 
state agency] together with the reports filed therewith. 

(d) Penalties. (1) Any promoter who shall wilfully make a false and fraudu- 
lent report under this section shall be guilty of perjury, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be subject to punishment as provided by law. Such penalty shall 
be in addition to any other penalties imposed by this act. 

(2) Any promoter who wilfully fails, neglects or refuses to make a report, or 
to pay the additional license fee as herein prescribed, or who shall refuse to 
permit the Commission to examine the books, papers and records of any pro 
motion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

ARTICLE IV 
MepiIcaL Apvisory BoaRD 

Section 401. Creation. A Medical Advisory Board is hereby created to assist the 
Commission. It shall consist of nine (9) members to be appointed by the 
governor, without the advice and consent of the Senate. Of the initial members 
of the Board, three (3) shall be appointed for terms of one (1) year, two (2) 
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for terms of two (2) years, two (2) for terms of three (3) years, and two (2) 
for terms of four (4) years. The governor shall designate one of the members 
of the Board as its chairman. The term of a member thereafter appointed, except 
to fill a vacancy, shall be four (4) years. 


Section 402. Qualifications. Each member of the Medical Advisory Board 
shall have been duly licensed to practice medicine in this state and shall, at the 


time of his appointment, have had at least five (5) years experience in the practice 
of his profession. 


Section 403. Compensation. Each member of the Medical Advisory Board 
shall be paid thirty-five dollars ($35) per diem, plus reasonable and necessary 
traveling and other expenses incurred by him in the performance of his duties. 


Section 404. Powers and Duties. The Medical Advisory Board shall prepare 
and submit to the Commission for its approval, standards for the physical and 
mental examination of boxers and wrestlers which shall safeguard their health. 
No standard shall become effective until approved by the Commission. The 
Board shall recommend to the Commission for licensing physicians who are 
qualified to make the examinations of boxers and wrestlers required by this act. 
It shall further perform such other duties as the Commission may direct. 


ARTICLE V 
ConTRACTS, ADVERTISING, TICKETS AND SPECTATORS 


Section 501. Commission Control of Contracts. The Commission is hereby 
granted the right to promulgate rules and regulations governing the form and 
content of all contracts entered into between or among promoters and foreign 
co-promoters and professional boxers or wrestlers and managers and all contracts 
between managers and professional boxers and wrestlers, all of which contracts 
shall be in writing. 

Section 502. Contracts Subject to Law. Every contract subject to the pro 
visions of this article shall contain the following clause: 

“This agreement is subject to the provisions of the [insert proper name of 
Code or reference to law] Code and to the rules and regulations of the [insert 


proper name of Commission in full] Commission, and to any future amendments 
of either of them.” 


Section 503. Provisions in Contracts Between Managers and Professional 
Boxers or Wrestlers. Every contract between a manager and a professional boxer 
or wrestler shall contain provisions governing its duration, division of the boxer's 
or wrestler’s purses and the minimum sum to be guaranteed annually to the 
boxer or wrestler by the manager. 

Each contract shall further provide that ‘the contract shall be automatically 
terminated if the license of either party is revoked by the Commission or if the 
manager fails to renew his license within thirty (30) days after the expiration 
thereof. If the license of either party is suspended, the contract shall not be 
binding upon the other party during the period of such suspension. 

Section 504. Approval of Contracts. No contract between a manager and a 
professional boxer or wrestler shall be legally valid and binding, until both parties 
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thereto have appeared before the Commission and have received its approval of © 
the contract endorsed thereon. 


Section 505. Tickets. (a) Every ticket of admission to a boxing or wrestling 
contest or exhibition shall clearly show on its face the scheduled date of the 
contest or exhibition and its purchase price including any taxes thereon. 

(b) No ticket shall be sold by any promoter or foreign co-promoter for more 
than the price printed thereon. 

(c) No other person shall sell any ticket for more than fifty cents (50c) in 
excess of the price printed on the ticket and no licensee, under this act, shall 
directly or indirectly receive any part of such excess price. 

(d) Tickets in each price range shall be consecutively numbered and the 
number of each ticket shall be clearly printed on both the stub and main portion 
of the ticket. 

(e) A schedule of the numbers of all tickets in each price range shall be 
furnished to the Commission. 


Section 506. Misdemeanor to Destroy Tickets. It shall be a misdemeanor 
for any promoter or person associated with or employed by: any promoter to 
destroy any ticket or ticket stub, whether sold or unsold, within six (6) months 
after the date of any contest or exhibition except upon receipt of prior written 
authorization from the Commission. 


Section 507. Ticket Refunds. (a) Upon postponement, substitution of either 
participant in or cancellation of the main event or the entire program of contests 
or exhibitions, the promoter shall refund the full purchase price of each ticket 
to any person presenting such ticket for a refund within thirty (30) days after 
the scheduled date of the event. Within ten (10) days after the expiration of 
this thirty (30) day period, the promoter shall pay all unclaimed ticket receipts 
to the Commission. The Commission shall hold said funds for a period of one 
(1) year for the purpose of making additional refunds. Thereafter, the Com- 
mission shall pay all remaining moneys from such ticket sale to the state treasurer 
[insert name of proper state official] for deposit into the general fund without 
escheat [each state should provide its method of handling these moneys]. 

(b) Failure of any promoter to comply with the provisions of subsection (a) 
hereof shall be sufficient cause to warrant a forfeiture of his bond, or other 
security, and imposition of a penalty or suspension or revocation of his license 
by the Commission as provided in this act. 

(c) From the fund produced by the forfeiture, pro rata refunds shall be made 
by the Commission to persons who purchased tickets, in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (a) hereof. 

Section 508. Advertising Matter to State Admission Price; Penalty. Each 
showcard, bill, poster, newspaper or any other advertisement of any contest or 
exhibition shall contain a schedule of admission prices and a conspicuous state- 
ment of whether a contest or exhibition is being presented. Failure to comply 
with the provisions of this section shall constitute grounds for the suspension or 
revocation of the promoter's license. 
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Section 509. Admissions Not to Exceed Seating Capacity. It shall be a mis- 
demeanor for any promoter to admit to any contest or exhibition more persons 
than there are seats in the place where the contest or exhibition is being held. 

Section 510. Age of Spectatois. No minor under sixteen (16) years of age 
shall be permitted to attend any boxing or wrestling contest or exhibition unless 
accompanied by an adult. 


ARTICLE VI 
Bonbs 

Section 601. Promoters Required to File Bonds. (a) Before any license or 
renewal of a license shall be issued to a promoter, he shall be required to execute 

and file a surety bond with the Commission in such reasonable amount, but not 
less than three thousand dollars ($3,000), as the Commission shall determine. 

(b) All such bonds shall be upon forms supplied by the Commission, which 
shall have first adopted them with the approval of the Department of Justice 
[some states may wish to substitute attorney general or other bond approving 
official or agency}. 

(c) The sufficiency of the sureties shall be subject to approval of the Com- 
mission and the Department of Justice [some states may wish to substitute 
attorney general or other bond approving official or agency}. 

(d) The surety bond shall be conditioned upon the faithful performance by 
the promoter of his obligations under this act and the rules and regulations 
promulgated pursuant hereto, including but not limited to the fulfillment of his 
contractual obligations to contestants, managers and other licensees ana the pay- 
ment of all license and permit fees provided for in this act: Provided, however, 
That. the aggregate annual liability of the surety for all obligations and fees 
shall in no event exceed the amount of the bond. 

Section 602. Deposit in Lieu of Surety Bond. In lieu of the surety bond 
required by section six hundred one, the promoter may deposit with the Com- 
mission cash, a certified check, or direct obligations of the United States or of 
this state acceptable to the Commission, in an equivalent amount and subject to 
the same conditions. Such security shall not be returned to the promoter until 
fifteen (15) months after the date on which it was deposited with the Commission, 
unless a surety bond is substituted therefor. After the expiration of fifteen (15) 
months from the date on which the security was deposited, if no claim against 
the deposit is outstanding, it shall be returned to the depositor. 

Section 603. Fee. A filing or deposit fee of ten dollars ($10) shall accompany 
each bond filed or cash or security deposited in lieu thereof, under the provisions of 
this act. 

Section 604. Recovery on Bond. Recovery may be had on such bond or 
against such deposit of cash or security in the same manner as penalties are 
recoverable at law. 


ARTICLE VII 
HEARINGS AND TEMPORARY SUSPENSIONS 


Section 701. Commission Hearings. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Administrative Agency Law [in those states not having an Administrative Agency 
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Law, these sections must be revised to provide for notice, hearings and generally 
the exercise of due process], any member of the Commission may conduct hearings. 
Before any adjudication is rendered, a majority of the members of the Com- 
mission shall be required to examine the record and approve the adjudication 
and order. 

Section 702. Subpoenas [Provision should be made for issuance of subpoenas 
or reference to'a statute which presently provides for such issuance]. In addition 
to the powers of subpoena contained in The Administrative Code of one thousand 
nine hundred twenty-nine, each member of the Commission may issue subpoenas 
and the Commission, or any member thereof, may issue subpoenas in connection 
with investigations requiring the attendance and testimony of or the production 
of books and papers by any licensee or other person whom the Commission be- 
lieves to have information, books or papers of importance to it in making the 
investigation. 

Section 703. Temporary Suspension of Licenses or Permits. Notwithstanding 
any provision of the Administrative Agency Law [this may be omitted in those 
states where there is no such law or provision], any member of the Commission 
shall have the power upon his own motion, or upon the verified written com- 
plaint of any person charging a licensee or permittee with violating any provision 
of this act or the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder to suspend tem: 
porarily any license or permit until final determination by the Commission, when 
in his opinion such action is necessary to protect the public welfare and the best 
interests of boxing or wrestling. 

The Commission shall hold a hearing within ten (10) days after the date on 
which the license or permit was suspended temporarily. The hearing shall be held in 
compliance with the provisions of the Administrative Agency Law [where there 
is no such law this phrase may be omitted and “due process” substituted]. 

Section 704. Suspension or Revocation of Licenses. The Commission shall 
have the power to suspend or revoke a license or permit in any case where the 
Commission shall find that the licensee or permittee: 

(1) Is guilty of gross immorality; 

(2) Is unfit or incompetent by reason of negligence, or habits; 

(3) Is guilty of violating any provision of this act or of the rules and 
regulations of the Commission; 

(4) Has committed fraud or deceit in securing his or another's license or 
permit; 

(5) Has been convicted, or pleaded guilty, or entered a plea of nolo con- 
tendere, or has been found guilty by a judge or jury of a crime in any juris 
diction within ten (10) years preceding the suspension or revocation; 

(6) Is an habitual drunkard or is addicted ‘to the use of morphine, cocaine 
or other drugs having a similar effect; 

(7) Is or lias become mentally incompetent; 

(8) Has been guilty of unprofessional or unethical conduct, or such conduct 
as to require a suspension or revocation in the public interest; 

(9) Has made a misstatement of a material fact or fraudulently concealed a 
material fact; or induced, aided or abetted any other person in misstating or 
concealing any material fact in any application or other proceeding under this act; 
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(10) Has failed to account for or pay over moneys belonging to others, which 
have come into his possession in connection with a boxing or wrestling contest 
or exhibition; 

(11) Has failed to furnish to the proper party a copy of any contract or 
statement required by this act or the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder, 
or has breached such a contract; 

(12) Has paid or agreed to pay any money or article of value to any person 
not having a license or a permit for soliciting or for business secured or for 
rendering of any service or the doing of any of the acts forbidden by this act 
and the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder; 

(13) Has loaned his license or permit to another person or has borrowed or 
used the license or permit of another; 

(14) Is guilty of any form of pretense which might induce the public or 
citizens to become a prey to professional exploitation; 

(15) Has employed a person who has not been issued a license or permit 
when so required by law; 

(16) Has failed to maintain in force the bond required by this act or has 
failed to deposit with the Commission the required cash, check or securities 
required in lieu of the bond; 

(17) Has by act or omission conducted himself in a manner detrimental to 
the best interests of boxing or wrestling generally, or to the public interest and 
general welfare; 

(18) Has been disciplined in any manner by the Athletic Commission or 
similar agency or body of any jurisdiction; 

(19) Has failed to pay a fine or any part thereof imposed by this act. 


ARTICLE VIII 
PENALTIES 


Section 801. Misdemeanors. Any person convicted of any misdemeanor 
created by or set forth in this act, shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars ($5,000), or undergo imprisonment, either by separate or 
solitary confinement at labor or to simple imprisonment, for a period not exceeding 
three (3) years, or both. 

Section 802. Fines. The Commission shall have the right to impose a fine of 
not more than five thousand dollars ($5,000) for any violation of this act or 
the rules and regulations promulgated hereunder in lieu of or in addition to any 
other punishment herein provided for such violation. 


ARTICLE IX 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Section 901. Financial Interest in Boxer or Wrestler Prohibited. No licensed 
promoter or director, stockholder or employee of a licensed promoter or licensed 
physician, referee or judge shall have any direct or indirect financial or pecuniary 
interest in any boxer or wrestler. A violation of this section shall constitute a 
misdemeanor. 

Section 902. Financial Interest in Opponent Prohibited. No manager, trainer 
or second of any boxer or wrestler shall have any direct or indirect financial or 
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pecuniary interest in the opponent in any contest in which his own boxer or 
wrestler participates. Nor shall any boxer or wrestler have any direct or indirect 
financial or pecuniary interest in his opponent in any contest. A violation of 
this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 


Section 903. Financial Interest of Matchmaker. No matchmaker shall have 
any direct or indirect financial or pecuniary interest in any boxer or in any 
wrestler who is engaging in wrestling contests. 

A matchmaker may have a financial or pecuniary interest in a wrestler who 
is engaged in wrestling exhibitions only. 

A violation of this section shall constitute a misdemeanor. 

Section 904. Fees, Fines and Forfeitures. All fees, fines, forfeitures and other 
moneys collected under the provisions of this act and the rules and regulations 
promulgated hereunder shall be paid by the Commission to the [substitute name 
of proper state official and department or otherwise change to accord with state 
practice] through the [substitute name of proper state official and department or 
otherwise change to accord with state practice] and are hereby appropriated to 
the Commission for the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and the rules 
and regulations promulgated hereunder. 

Section 905. Rules and Regulations. The Commission is hereby granted the 
power to promulgate rules and regulations governing the presentation of pro- 
fessional and amateur boxing and wrestling contests and exhibitions and all matters 
pertaining thereto. Such rules and regulations shall include those rules and regu- 
lations specifically required by this act, together with such others as the Com- 
mission shall consider necessary in order fully to carry out the purposes of this 
act. All rules and regulations adopted pursuant hereto shall be adopted by 
majority vote of all the members of the Commission. 


Section 906. Effective Date. The provisions of this act shall become effective 
immediately upon final enactment. 
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EXHIBIT 56 


(STATE OF CALIFORNIA) 
REVIEW AND REPORT ON SOME PROBLEMS 
OF THE NATION'S BOXING COMMISSIONS 


I. PROBLEMS GENERALLY AND INTERSTATE ASPECTS 


Whatever the reason may be, boxing has generally declined substantially 
in the past decade. The decline has been major in respect to both gate 
receipts and public esteem. In several areas the sport no longer exists 
at all, and there is a similar threat of extinction in other areas. 
Fortunately,California, and the West generally, has been running against 
this tide. 


The number one problem today is to remove all vestige of hoodlum control, 
and to adopt necessary laws and regulations that will prevent any revival 
of such control. To understand this hoodlum problem it is necessary to 
know the hoodlum modus operandi. 


They get control in large part by controlling Champions in the various 
weight divisions. By "control"is normally meant having the management 
rights - either openly or by using someone with a license as a "front". 
Most states limit the manager to receiving one-third of the boxer's 
gross purse* some, however, permit the manager to take one-half. In 
practice the percentage paid for management may be much greater. 


Hoodlums get this control by various methods -- sometimes by simply 
buying off the Champion's manager, sometimes by strongarm methods. 

Once in control of a Champion the hoodlums are in a position to dictate 

a great deal in exchange for ring appearances by the Champion. The 
hoodlum will use great care to avoid losing the Championship. One deviee 
frequently employed is to refuse to engage in a championship bout unless 
arrangements are first made to control the new Champion in event of a 
loss. This is why a Champion may be refusing to meet certain otherwise 
logical contenders. The hoodlums will also do what theyean to prevent 
people they can not deal with from getting into a position of contention. 
It has been most interesting to note how promising boxers went nowhere 
until the hoodlums moved in, and then suddenly the boxer became prominent. 


Conversely, a boxer suddenly becoming uncooperative, quickly loses 
prominence, 


Material success by anyone connected with boxing is directly related to 
the importance of being the Champion, a Challenger, or within the ten 
top ratings in each weight division. 


Unless there is agreement by nearly all working Commissions on the boxers 
entitled to such prominence, there is a tendency to confusion, and even 
chaos. It is possible that there could be five or six Champions in a 
single weight division - recognized by various Commissions. The ideal 
situation would be unanimous world-wide agreement fairly establishing the 
ten rated boxers in each division, forcing the Champion to defend at 
least once every six months and recognizing the logical challengers who 
might otherwise be avoided. 


Because of the prime importance of ratings, the interstate nature of 
boxing becomes obvious. It is unusual to be able to match rated boxers 
living in the same state’ ordinarily, state lines must be crossed. Thus, 
business simply has to be done with people living in other states. 


State Commissions naturally are anxious to encourage boxing in their state 
In a large measure, it is their job to compete for major events with 
resulting tax, business and advertising benefits. This competition makes 
cooperation difficult at times. We have seen the spectacle of New York 
refusing a promotion worth over a million dollars, but other states 

quite willing to ignore whatever prompted New York's action, if they can 
get this big payoff. Boxing is obviously done considerable harm as the 
public ponders why an event barred in New York can be accepted with glee 
elsewhere. Isn't a wrong that justifies barring of a fight in New York 
just as wrong outside New York as in New York? 


It is freouently suggested that boxing needs a Commissioner like professio 
football and baseball. This sounds like it would be an ideal solution 
in view of baseball and football successes. 
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However, the situations do not appear to be analogous. In football there 
has been but twelve major. teams, and in baseball but sixteen. These 
small groups have voluntarily banded together to finance and support 
a Commissioner's office - which operates under one set of rules adopted 

, the moguls of the sports involved. (Boxing has hundreds of promoters 
nd it would appear to be impossible to get them to voluntarily support 
nd finance a Commissioner's office. Also, since boxing is regulated 
y the different laws of fifty states, how could a Commissioner function? 
It remains to be concluded whether, by Federal intervention, or other- 
wise there could be forced a sufficiently uniform set of laws regulating 
boxing, and, if so, whether some way could be found to set up and finance 
an office that would fairly administer such laws.) 


ono co 


In the past there has been some thought that a voluntary association of 
all the State Commissioners would achieve the necessary interstate 
cooperation. Presumably, the National Boxing Association was, at least, 
the nucleus for such an objective. Unfortunately, only twenty to thirty 
states have been active in NBA. Some major states refused to belong. 
iembers frequently quarreled and declined to follow the majority. The 
legally correct position was taken that NBA had little or no power to 

do anything, particularly in connection with hoodlum problems. The 
obvious result was that little was either done, or contemplated. Such 


a baseless and powerless organization is clearly not the answer to 
boxing'’s problems. 


II. NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION RE CHAMPIONS, CHALLENGERS AND 
RATINGS. ] : 


The extreme importance of Champions, Challengers and Ratings has already 
been mentioned, as well as some of the methods the hoodlums use in 
defiance of all fairness when they are in control. Another facet is the 
capitalizing that a Champion can do by way of personal appearances and 
endorsements without fighting: his inactivity hurts promoters, aspirants 
to the championship, and causes the public to lose interest. 


Fresumably, this field would be the easiest to control and regulate, at 
least as far as the United States is concerned. The NBA has had some 
worthwhile effect in this field. It would seem simple enough for all the 
states to band together and adopt necessary rules, such as requiring a 
Champion to defend every six months. Failure to comply would cause 
withdrawal of Championship recognition. 


However, even this relatively simple solution has not been effective. 
Some of the reasons are: 


A. The states have never all agreed to work together, New York has 
been the notable exception and at this time apparently recognizes 
the lightly-regarded Paul Pender as the middleweight Champion; 
most everyone else recognizes Fullmer. Massachusetts withdrew 
from NBA a few years back so it could stage a Championship fight, 
to be recognized as such only in Massachusetts. In another case, 


Illinois offered to ignore an NBA ruling in exchange for a Robinson 
Basilio bout. 


B. There are inherent problems to forcing activity. A Champion will 
sometimes insist that he is anxious to be active,but, perhaps 
(1) he has suffered an injury, (2) there is no worthy contender, 
(3) no promoter will provide a fair purse guarantee, (4) the 
boxer's tax bracket makes a defense uneconomic - at least until 
next year, (5) there are legal restrictions or complications, (6) 
the bout should be outdoors but the season is wrong, etc., etc. 
Public sentiment can sometimes defeat strict Commission rulings. 
the thinking of a TV sponsor may also have a material bearing. 


III. NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION TO CONTROL HOODLUMS 


At present, the control of any illegal activity connected with boxing is 
almost entirely in the various states, and no doubt the prime responsi- 
bility is on the State Athletic Commission. 


Presumably, regulation of illegal activity is effected by, (1) requiring 
everyone connected with boxing to be licensed annually, and at that time 
to take fingerprints and require the applicant to swear to all pertinent 
facts, including his past record’ and (2) to employ an investigative 
staff to check on reports of illegal activity. 
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It would seem obvious, especially to achieve public confidence, that an 
undesireable person not allowed to get a license in one state should not 
be approved in another state. It has been generally considered that 
this could be accomplished by one state “honoring suspensions" of anothe: 


state. 


This method of regulating illegal activity on a state basis has several 
major weaknesses that make interstate control next to useless 


A. Most states have very lax licensing procedures, do not take 
fingerprints, and do not employ investigators - and, thus, a 
licensee doing a vile act frequently goes unpunished. An undesire- 
able person holding a license in such a "lax" state usually has 
the gall to demand that comity requires his license to be recognized 
in other states. 


The states entertain widely different views of the meaning of an 
"undesireable person". A state like California will likely bar 
for life those guilty of fight fixing, addiction to narcotics, or 
sex perversion. Another state, however, might take the position 
that such persons after having served their prison sentence have 
paid their debt to society and they should be licensed and allowed 
to mingle with others in the boxing fraternity. Again, there is 

a demand that all other states recognize the license so issued. 


wo 


The idea that “honoring suspensions" gives a large measure of 
control is defeated for several reasons besides those falling 
under (A) and (B) above. One further example is the case of an 
applicant for license who is so obviously unfit (determined by a 
check of his fingerprints) that he is refused a license. Since 
he never gets a license, there obviously can be so suspension. 
Perhaps such a person would be far less desireable than one whose 
license was suspended, yet there is no rule of comity by which 
states are expected to recognize instances of refusals to license. 
Another problem is the case of a licensee who does some vile act 
for which his license should be suspended but who stalls the 
suspension by legal maneuvering, or perhaps absenting himself. 
When that person's current annual license expires he simply fails 
to apply for the next year’s license again, we have a case where 
no suspension takes place and the comity of “honoring suspensions" 
does not come into play. 


QO 


D. Another major problem is the case of the “undesireable person" who 
operates with a complete disregard for licensing oraher laws - 
like Frankie Carbo. Obviously, such people are never suspended or 
refused a license. The problem is that the Athletic Commission has 
no authority in such cases” it can not prosecute criminal cases 
nor mete out jail sentences. Police forces usually have more 
immediate and serious problems than running down boxing's "undesire- 
ables". Moreover, taking a case like that of Frankie Carbo - 
perhaps he did contaminate all of boxing, perhaps he violated most 
of boxing's laws, ruined the lives of many innocent young boxers, 
fixed fights, and by way of television, hoodwinked millions of 
viewers. These crimes would almost universally be classed as 
misdemeanors and carry only mild punishment - far less than writing 
a single "rubber" check for $2.00. 


&) 


Most of the above problems could be corrected within individual 
states. Procedures in California are constantly being improved. 
Progress is sometimes slow (and none at all achieved in certain 
states) because of lack of public interest and the high cost of 
perfecting an efficient organization. However, mere within-the- 
state control is not sufficient because when an applicant from 
out-of-state applies for a license effective regulation requires 
that there be an investigation of his prior record in other states 
There are few states from which an efficient Califnia staff can 
get adequate and legally acceptable proof. An actual case involve 
a leading heavyweight who lives in Pennsylvania, but who was 
involved in a suspicious occurrence in Missouri. The Missouri 
Commission claimed that it could do nothing since it had no staff 
to ferret out legal proof, and, moreover, the boxer had returned to 
Pennsylvania. Missouri felt that the boxer would be unlikely to 
risk returning to Missouri because they would then reopen the case. 
Pennsylvania, on the other hand, felt it could do nothing as all 
the details occurred in Missouri, and there were no funds, or 
procedures, to prove details occurring so far from home. 
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Mechanical problems of interstate cooperation and honoring 
suspensions can also assume major proportions. Errors and over- 
sights are bound to occur in trying to keep track of current 
suspension lists from perhaps fifty jurisdictions. A uniform 
national license coupled with an association or headquarters to 
which suspensions could be reported and from which a single currer.t 
list would issue seems preferable. Even then, however, there 
would be frequent delays in reporting suspensions and delivering 
the list. For example: A promoter in Louisiana on April lst signs 
a boxer for a bout to be held April 20th. The boy, however, was 
suspended in California on March 28th. Notice of the suspension 
is forwarded to Association Headquarters on April 3. It is 
received by Headquarters April 7, and sent out April 12th It 

is received in Louisiana on April 16th. In the meantime, the local 
promoter has, in good faith, advertised the bout and sold tickets. 
It is difficult to then force a cancellation. It is even more 
difficult when the Commission overlooks the suspension, in the mass 
of paperwork, until a few days prior to the bout. 


A similar situation arises when an event is approved by the 
Commission, scheduled, advertised, and tickets sold, but a few 
days (or even minutes) before the event, a sister Commission 
notifies of the suspension for the first time - perhaps because 
the boxer failed to appear at an event scheduled the night before. 
Frequently the boxer in such a case will deny any wrongdoing, 
demand the right to appeal before being suspended, and claim that 
he is a victim of politics. In fact, it may be that the suspending 
Commission was irritated at failing to get an expected attraction 
and it issued the suspension order without adequate justification 
or complete investigation of the facts. What is the result of 
honoring such a suspension if it can not subsequently be supported 
by legally provable facts? 


Finally, assuming all of the problems were largely solved and each 
state able to function efficiently and able to cooperate fully with 
others, the fact would remain that states are in competition for 
boxing attractions. It is only human nature that states will be 
swayed away from cooperation in favor of action that is preferable 
to them. 


IV. NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION TO ESTABLISH UNIFORM RULES 


Uniform rules would aid boxing. There is much confusion over scoring 
methods - scoring in other sports is done by the same system everywhere, 
why is not the public entitled to the same uniformity in boxing? 


Uniform licenses would be of great benefit. A boxer with a nationally 
recognized license would need but one annual physical examination, and 
his record would be quickly determined from his license 


Frequent complaints will be heard that certain activity is permitted in 
one state - why is it prohitited in another? There are prejudicial 
variations in ring sizes, glove weights, knockdown counts, ages at which 
amateurs can begin, the percentage allowed a manager, grounds for suspen- 
sion for medal reasons, etc. 


V. NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION TO AID THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND REVIVAL OF BOXING 


The benefits of boxing as a wholesome national sport are obviously 
dependent upon mass participation. Restricted activity with a few 
controlled boxers involved may eventually result in a complete collapse, 
and a concession of supremacy in other countries. 


It has been proven that active leadership can develop an extensive 
boxing program, and the number of licensees could multiply into tens 
of thousands. 


VI. NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION FOR THE GENERAL GOOD OF BOXING 


In many phases it would appear wise to have a national group of 
Commissioners working for the general good of boxing. 


One example would be trying to find a solution to the high brackets tax 
problem that restricts activity. Another would be providing retirement 
benefits for boxers. ‘We might add a publicity campaign, securing more 
and better arenas and training sites, providing insurance and medical 
care, etc. 
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The conclusion hereto is tha 
to accomplish these things t 
interests of boxing. 


some improvement. 


Finances must certainly be provide 
extensive program. 
involve a national office, 


1.Continued operations along existing 
ope of improvement 


unworkable, inadequate and untenable. 


national regulatory body. 
most practical solution at this time. 


| Will Offer Bill 





| Kefauver 
'Plumps for 
| Boxing Boss 


i By Frank Holeman 


New York Daily News Service 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
| Tenn.) wants to set up a na- 
j tional commissioner of protes- 
sional boxing to drive out 
| gangsters with the help of the 
|Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
| tion. 
| That is the main feature of a 
sweeping bill Kefauver is cir- 
culating among members of 
his Senate Anti-Trust Subcom- 
mittee and discussing with At- 
torney General Robert Ken- 
nedy. It probably will be in- 
|troduced in the Senate next 
| week. 


forcement. 


It seems inescapa 


Cc or almost completel 
domination is not an attractive thought, b 
superior to present controls. 


{Wash. Post, March 9} 


| The bill provides: 


*A “national commissiqner 
lot boxing,” with the rank and 
}pay ($20,000 a year) of an as- 
| sistant attorney general, would 
|set up shop in the Department 
of Justice for three years. 

* Every professional boxer, 
|manager, matchmaker and 
}promoter would have to ob- 
jtain a free Federal license, 
|good for one year, from the 
|commissioner before he could 
jtake part in any “interstate” 
| bout. 
| ©The commissioner would 
jissue or renew licenses only 

to people of “good moral char- 
acter. 

* All contracts and financial 
agreements relating to fight- 
ers and bouts would have to 
be filed with the commis- 
| Sioner, including any contracts 
|with un-licensed persons. 
| ©Maximum penalty upon 
conviction of undercover 
matchmaking, perjury or wil- 
ful’neglect to file the required 
| documents would be five years 


— 


and greater cooperatio 


CONCLUSIONS AND SOLUTIONS 


t a strong national organization is needed 
hat are for the good of and in the best 


utions would seem possible depending upon how extensive 
Possibly much of the hoodlum 
led by enactment of severe Federal criminal laws 
Obviously, a stronger working 
he Champion-Challenger-Ratings question 


d to carry on almost any type of 
ble that any realistic plan must 

a respectable salary for the Chief Executive 
Officer, an adequate staff, and, of course, funding provisions. 


Some suggestions for a national organization have been made and they 
are worthy of comment 


NBA lines with perhaps expressions 
n. This is considered 


2.Creation of a new voluntary Association of Commissions DETERMINED TO 
JOINTLY CORRECT THE PROBLEMS AND INSISTENT upon strong mutual support. 
This would be most desireable, but also unlikely in view of most 
states opposing surrender of their jurisdiction, and the competitive 
Perhaps some start could be attempted by an 
"American Association of Boxing Commissions" with the Western States 
forming the initial nucleus. 


3.Some type of Federal control available to the states, if they wish 


is would be a slight improvement. 


4. Some type of Federal control actively engaged in enforcing basic 
laws and coordinating state activity, but recognizing that ordinary 
operations remain the primary duty of individual states. The 
"coordinating" could include encouragement of an adequately financed 

This possibility would seem to offer the 


5. Federal control to such an extent that state regulation is either 
nullified. Complete Federal 
ut, nevertheless, far 


in jail and $5000 fine. The 
maximum penalty for a boxer 
lwho fought without a license 
would be one year in jail. 

® The commissioner could 
call on the FBI to investigate 
suspected violations. 

*A five-member “boxing 
advisory board” would make 
recommendations to the com- 
missioner and various states, 
looking toward the end of the 
three-year clean-up period. 

© The bill would not inter- 
fere with state athletic com- 
missions, which would still 
handle medical examinations, 
weigh-ins, etc. and license 
such people as referees, 
judges, time-keepers, trainers 
and seconds. 

The bill will not directly af- 
fect amateur boxing. ' 

Kefauver drafted the bill to 
combat abuses exposed by his 
jsubcommittee in hearings last 
|December. Witnesses testified 
that racketeers like Frank 
;Carbo and Frank (Blinky) 
Palermo controlled many prom- 
inent fighters. 
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DocuMENTS RELATING TO MEDICAL CONDITION OF JAMES NorRIS 


COPY 


j LAW OFFICES 


sive FRIEOLUND, LEVIN & FRIEDLUND 
um. ARTHUR FRIEOLUND 763 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
} Se ent @ venlagael 31 SOUTH CLARK STREET JOHN F. FRIEDLUND, 1907-1844 
ARTHUR, E. BOROUGHF TELEPHONE RANOOLPH 6-1084 oes 
5 ar CHICAGO 3 
Paul J. THORM, JR November 30, 1960 cn 6. Leven 
cimeaieaaly eum cover 
° Senator Estes Kefauver 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly 
Senate Office Building 
j Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear Senator Kefauver: 
On behalf of Mr. James D. Norris, who has been sub- 
TO poenaed to appear before your committee on December 5, 1960, 
ae. I hand you herewith: 
ve 1. Copy of letter dated November 14, 1958 from 
Dr. Abram Wilbur Duryee addressed to Judge 
es Jacob Markowitz, Supreme Court, New York 
City. I believe your staff will verify 
the fact that the original of this letter 
\ is on file in the court files in New York 
City, and that Dr. Duryee was appointed 
by the court with the approval of District 
Attorney Frank Hogan to ascertain whether 
i Mr. Norris should appear before a New York 
ky Grand Jury. 
sed 
1e | 2. Memo setting forth the qualifications of 


Dr. Abram Wilbur Duryee. 


3. Copy of letter addressed to you by Dr. Ford 
K. Hick of Chicago; the original having 
been delivered to you under separate cover. 


4. Memo setting forth the qualifications of 
Dr. Ford K. Hick. 


| Prom the foregoing it will be noted that Mr. Norris’ 
appearance before a public hearing of your committee could 
not be made without serious risk to his health. 


Members of your staff have spent several days examining 
books and records of companies in which Mr. Norris is in- 
terested. He also has been interrogated at length by members 
of your staff. It would, therefore, appear that he has fully 
cooperated with your committee, has furnished all requested 


information, and that he could not add anything by a personal 
appearance. 


You will also note that Dr. Hick has indicated that the 


contents of his letter to you should not be disclosed to Mr. 
Norris. 


On behalf of Mr. Norris, I respectfully request that he 
be excused from appearing at a public hearing of your committee. 
\ 


er 


ENL:cp 
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Judge Jaced Merkewits 
heen 529 


Supreme Court, Hew York State 

60 Ceatre Greet 

Bew York, Bew York Res James D. Berris i 
710 Park Avenue j 
Hew York, Hew York | 

Your Hopor: 


At your request I examined the above individual in my office on 
Bevember 12, 1958. The purpose of this examination was to determine 
whether examination before the-eourt would endanger the health and 
life of Mr. Norris. : 


CHIEF COMPLAINT: Distress in chest with exertion er emotion. RKigh 
bleod pressure. 


HISTORY: This 52 year eld male has known of a heart cendition fer the 
past seven years. At that time he developed severe chest pein and 
wae hospitalised at the Eastern Long Island Hespital for nearly twe 
months and was told that he had a myocardial arctica, llowing 
his discharge from the hospitel he went to Florida and spent six 
months there in recuperation. Since that time there have been 

of chest pain but nome severe enough for further hospitalisation wtil 
late in the summer of 1957. 


In August of 1957 after eating food which he suspects as Wins : od 
he developed a very severe gastrointestinal upset and was 

to St. Clare's Hospital, Dr. Richard Gordon was his ician an he 
remained iu the hospital for about seven weeks. A eis of a 
myocardial infaretion was made at that time and I have verified _ 
through my contacts with St. Clare's Hospital. Again following this 

attack he went to Florida for several meaths recuperation and reduced 
his general activities. Chest pain has imereased so that he needs ene 
te two nitroglycerines each day for relief. It follows eating ef heavy 
meals, exertion and emotional stress. Medication is limited to the 
nitroglycerine and to sedatives. 


In addition to the chest pain there is slight swelling of the ankles 
at night with slight dyspnea on exertion and while flying in a plane. 


PAST AND SYSTEMIC HISTORIES: Many years ago there was a fracture of 

the lower posterior left ribs. The only surgery has been a tonsillectomy 
and the removal of a pilonidal cyst. There have been no serious 
infections or contagious diseases. Maximum weight was 235 pounds with 

a stationary weight of about 212 recently. Tobacco has been used on an 
average of a pack a day or less. There are no complaints referable to 
the respiratory, genitourinary or gastrointestinal systen. 


There has been a history of hypertension for many years and this has 
been treated by the use of a low salt diet and various drugs. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION: This reveals a man of excellent nutritional 

state, mentally alert and cooperative. He is of a large athenic 

build and heavy boned. The skin is healthy and heavily tanned. There 

is some old acni scarring on the face. The eyes are normal to in- 
spection. There are no glandular adenopathies. The chest is symmetric# 
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with fair expansion. The lungs are clear except for an occasional 
sticky rale at the base. They are also normal to fluoroscopy. The 
heart is regular in rhythm with sounds that are rather distant and of 
only fair quality. No murmurs are heard. By fluoroscopy there is a 
moderate dilation of the aorta with marxed enlargement of the left 
heart. 


Blood supply to the extremities is reduced slightly on tue right with 
a dorsalis pedis which is very difficult to feel on that side. Other 
pulses are normal. There are no varicosities. Blood pressure is 
164/102 on the right and 162/100 on the left. Pulse rate is 88 with a 
regular sinus rhytha. Height is 74 inches and weight 2184 pounds. 


Examination of the abdomen reveals no masses, tender areas or distended 
viscera. The liver is not felt. Abdominal aortic pulsations are normal. 


Examination of the extremities reveals no deformities or tremors. 
There is no limp. There is slight pitting edema of the lower legs. 
Deep reflexes are equal and active. 


Electrocardiographs reportedly made by Dr. Stanley P. Jones on 

June 12,1958 and August 30,1958 were brought to my office by 

Mr. Norris. These tracings are similar and indicate the residuals of 

a posterior wall myocardial infarction. A copy of the electrocardio- 
gram taken by me at the time of my examination is enclosed and re- 

veals similar findings. The picture is consistent with coronary insuf- 
ficiency. 


DIAGNOSIS: 1.Hypertensive cardiovascular disease. 


2.Generalized arteriosclerosis with coronary and peripheral 
artery involvement. 

3. Coronary insufficiency. 

4. Minimal myocardial decompensation. 

5. Angina pectoris ( subjective symptom) 


OPINION: It is my opinion that with the objective evidence found in 
this case of rather severe heart disease that the emotional stress of 
a court appearance could readily produce another myocardial infarction 
which in itself could be fatal. My reasons for so stating are as 
follows: ° 

1. If the history is accurate this patient has had high bleed 
pressure for many years and involvement of the hea@#t with ceronary 
artery disease for at least seven years. : 

2. My findings indicate advanced heart disease with ea markedly 
enlarged heart and in a state of mild decompensaticn. 

3. It is a recognised fact by practically all eardiclogists 
that emotional stress can readily produce myocardial infarction. This 
often occurs without any previous history of heart disease but in a 
patient with clear cut evidence such as shown by Mr. Norris the 
possibility is even greater. This point was emphasized rather widely 
at the recent meeting of the American Heart Association in San 
Francisco in October of this year. 


CONCLUSIONS: I would therefore conclude that Mr. James D. Norris is 
suffering from advanced coronary artery disease associated with 
hypertension and an enlarged heart and although it might be possible 
to have him appear before the court without serious complication it 
is also highly probable that such an appearance would precipitate a 
serious complication of his underlying disease. 


Very truly yours, 


arent A. Wilbur Duryee, M. D. 
c. 


cof 


58540 O—61—pt. 2——-55 
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Duryee, Abram Wilbur 
Office - 140 B. 54th St., New York 22, MN. Y. 
Home = 350 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Born 1899 


Certified American Board Internal Medicine with sub- 
speciality of Cardiology, cardio vascular subspeciality,. 


Attending physician and chief clinician at University 
Hospital, NW. ¥. University. 
Fourth Division of Bell Hospital since 1949. 


(Assistant Visiting physician at Bellevue Hospital 
in 1938). 


Visiting physician in general medicine of First Divisio 
Goldwater Hospital, Welfare Island since 1948. 


Also consultant in cardio vascular diseases at 8st. 
Claire Hospital, New York City, and Englewood Hospital 
at Englewood, N. J. and Meadowbrook Hospital, 
Hempstead, Long Island. 


Associate clinical professor Internal Medicine Cornell 
University since 1949. 


Professor of clinical medicine at post graduate, NM. Y. 
University. 


"Fellow" of American College of Physicians. 
Member of American Heart Association 


Member of American Medical Association 
Member of American Therapeutic Society 
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Movember 25, 1960 


The Honorable Estes Kefauver 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kefauver: Re: 













before your Committee and I am writing 
attorneys for Mr. James D. Norris. 


as expressed in a letter from hin dated pwedbér li, 1958 to Judge Jacob 
Markowits, and I have also examined my ffir 


l. I concur with the f diagnosis, and opinions expressed 
by Dr. Duryee. 

2. The advanced rery di with which Mr. Norris is afflicted, 
coupled hn enlarged heart, is such that Mr. Norris! 


with the passage of tim but on the contrary 
the dise is afflicted will becomes progressively worse. 


3. I would » Since Mr. Norris has already suffered two 
coro he not be required to appear before your 
Committee at hearing. The tension and excitement incident to 


gach an appearmce might well precipitate mother attack which could very 
well be fatal. Each successive attack of coronary occlusion has to be 
considered more serious than the preceding ones. Mr. Norris has been 
advised to restrict his activities ond particularly avoid any situations 
which might create tension, @prehension, worry or undue fatigue. 


It would be advisable not to disclose the contents of this letter to 
Mr. Norris which would only result in worry to hia. 


Yours very truly, 


PKH sam 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF FORD K. HICK, M. D. 


Cerfified American Board of Internal Medicine with’|Subspecialty 
in Cardiology. 





Professor of Medicine ($ time) University of is College 
of Medicine since 1950. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


Fellow of American College of<Pt 
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FORD K. HICK, M. D. DEC 8~ ryep 
GEORGE V. BYFIELD, M. D. 
LOUIS C. JOHNSTON, M. D. 


28 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2 


December 6, 1960 


The Honorable Estes Kefauver 

Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly 

Senate Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kefauver: Res Mr. James D. Norris 
1420 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


At your request and at the request of the attorney for Mr. Norris the 
following is a report of a physical examination on Mr. Norris done at my 
office on January 22, 1960. 


ieetern! This 53 year old man stated he had been well and active, even 
played squash although he had known of some elevation of blood pressure for 
years, until a heart attack in 1951 when he was hospitalized for six or seven 
weeks and after which he spent some months inactive in Florida. He had 
another heart attack in 1957 ami was seen in New York, hospitalized for six 
to eight weeks, and again spent several months in Florida. After this last 
spell the chest pains he had had since the first attack came more often and 
had become a daily experience. This was a sense of tightness in the chest, 
"an uncomfortable sensation across the front of the chest," which would 
promptly go away if he stopped and stood still. He was taking four or five 
nitroglycerine tablets each week which regularly brought relief. He stated 
he could rarely walk for over one block without discomfort. He did somewhat 
better indoors, but in cold weather walking caused such shortness of breath 
that the pain might not appear before dyspnea stopped him. As a result he 
had greatly reduced his activities and tried to avoid haste, walking any 
distance, or emotion--all of which could bring on an attack. He had not been 
edematous or orthopnoeic. 


The past history otherwise was not pertinent except for ee efforts to 
lose weight. He had had a series of carbuncles in 1958. 


Habitss He smokes cigarettes and a cough of moderate severity is attributed 
to this. He sleeps about nine hours a night but tires easily. 


The physical examination showed aman of 53, large framed, who looked well. 
His height was 7, inches and his weight was 22 pounds. His blood pressure 
was 132/86 and approximately equal inboth arms. His pulse was 76 and oral 
temperature was 98. His skin was tanned. 
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FORD K. HICK, M. D. 
GEORGE V. BYFIELD, M. D. 
LOUIS C. JOHNSTON, M. D. 


25 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2 
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His eyes and fundi were normal. The neck veins were not engorged. 

I could not feel the cardiac apex. The pulse was regular. The first 

heart tone was split at the apex. There were no murmurs. The second tone 
was accentuated. The lung fields sounded clear. The liver was somewhat 
enlarged. Its edge was palpable about one and one~half inches below the 
costal margin and was firm. The skin showed scars from carbuncles over the 
stermum and back. The extremities @peared normal. The arterial pulsations 
were considered within normal limits except that the dorsal pedal pulsations 
could not be made out. Oscillometric readings on each calf showed broad 

Swings with each heart beat. 


Laboratory work here showed his urine normal. n 


The electrocardiogram taken in my office showed prolonged QRS of 0.12 
seconds and Q waves in leads 2 and 3 and aVF. There were some ventricular 
premature beats. JIexamined several electrocardiograms that were made during 
his previous periods of hospitalization which clearly showed that he had 
suffered acute myocardial infarctions on at least two occasions in the past 
with involvement of both anterior and posterior walls of the heart. These 
electrocardiograms showed the steps leading up to this present record with 
progressive changes occurring with each heart attack. 


@ we 


A chest x-ray made on January 22, 1960 showed the heart transversely placed 
with some hypertrophy of its left ventricular component. A complete report 
of this x-ray is enclosed. 


wee GS eth oe 


His vital capacity wes 3.7 liters (80% of normal), one second timed vital 
capacity was 2.3 liters (62% of normal), and maximum expiratory flow rate was 
290 liters per minute. 


-_ 


DIAGNOSES: l. Arteriosclerotic heart disease with mltiple old myocardial 
infarctions and angina pectoris of effort. 
2. Pulmonary emphysema with reduced timed vital capacity to 
62% of normal; chronic bronchitis. 
3. Hepatomegaly, cause undetermined. 


My recommendations to Mr. Norris are contained in my letter of November 25 
and telegram of December ). 


Yours truly, 


ad Ko dick 


Ford K. Hick, M. D. 
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Irving Keufue, M. D. 
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LETTER FROM Dr. DORSET RE JAMES NORRIS 


December 8, 1960 


The Honorable Estes Kefauver 

Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust end Monopoly 

Senate Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kefauver: 


Mr. Paul R. Dixon and Mr. Horace L. Flurry of your 
Committee asked me to review certain medical reports concerning 
Mr. James D. Norris, end to render an opinion concerning the ability 
of Mr. Norris to testify before your Committee at a public hearing. 
Accordingly, Mr. Flurry personally delivered to me today copies of 
letters dated November 25, 1960, and December 6, 1960, sent to you 
by Dr. Ford K. Hick of Chicago. These letters contained « medical 
report and recommendations concerning Mr. Norris. 


The medicel report end opinions of Dr. Hick were carefully 
reviewed and considered. My comments follow. 


1. The physical examination report contained in Dr. Hick's letter of 
December 6, 1960, concerned an examination performed on Mr. Norris 
on January 22, 1960. A more recent physical examination would be 
desirable. However, the medical history, examination, and 
laboratory data are detailed and complete. In addition, they 
support end justify Dr. Hick's diagnosis at that time. It must 
be pointed out that the diagnosis of "Arteriosclerotic heart 
disease with multiple old myocardial infarctions and angina 
pectoris with effort," is fully justified at present even though 
based on the findings of eleven months ago. 


2. The opinions expressed by Dr. Hick in his letter of November 25, 


1960, ere entirely compatible with his report of medical history, 
physical examination, and laboratory data. 


Based om the reports of Dr. Hick, it is my opinion that 
1. Mr. Morris does have advanced coronary artery disease. 
2. The stress and tension related to the appearance of Mr. Norris as 
a witness before your Committee at an open hearing do increase the 
risk that serious cardiac complications may occur. 


3. Me. Morris may testify before your Committee at a closed hearing 
without undue risk. 


Sincerely, 






V. J. Dorset, M.D. 
Medical Director, USPHS 
Medical Officer in Charge 
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LeTTER BY SENATOR KEFAUVER RE PHYSICIANS OF JOSEPH P. BARONE 


COPY 


December 21, 1960 


Hervert L. Hyman, M.D. 
101 South 17th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Dear Doctor Hyman: 


It bas come to our attention that a misunderstanding 
has arisen concerning the Subcommittee’s statement that it 
would select its own physician to examine your patient, Mr. 
Joseph Barone, vho was subpoenaed to appear at the recent 
hearings on professional boxing. 


It is a matter of policy with the Subcommittee that 
every witness who cannot appear for medical reasons be 
examined independently by a doctor of the Subcommittee’s 
choice, no matter how eminent or esteemed the vitness’ own 
physician may be. We certainly did not mean to question your 
professional integrity or thet of your colleagues, Docters 
Lindenfeld and Haimes. Om the contrary, as I stated on 
December 13th, during an open hearing, information is 
thet his (Barone'’s) physicians in Allentown are reputable, 
bigh class physicians, properly carrying out their profession". 


The Subcommittee regrets any emberrasement that this 
incident may heve caused you or your associates. 


With kind regards, I an 
Sincerely yours, 


Estes Kefauver 
Chairman 
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[Excerpts] 


SWORN TESTIMONY OF HERMAN WALLMAN BEFORE APRIL 1958 


GRAND JURY, NEW YORK COUNTY 


The grand jury testimony of Herman Wallman before the April 1958 New York 
County grand jury is complete except for testimony which relates to pending 
~ases in New York involving the bribery of boxing officials and undercover 
management of boxers; and testimony which is repetitious, irrelevant to this 
inquiry or legally inadmissible. 

The questioning was conducted by Chief Assistant District Attorney Alfred 
J. Seotti and Assistant District Attorney John G. Bonomi. 

(Explanatory section headings added by subcommittee staff.) 


OONIS Oth Wh— 


14. 
15. 


16. 
. Carbo has control over Carmen Basilio and Kid Gavilan. 


INDEX 


Wallman invokes privilege against self-incrimination. 

Wallman’s background in boxing. 

Wallman’s relationship with Frank Carbo. 

Carbo’s aliases. 

Wallman states all IBC fights in New York arranged by Frank Carbo. 

Without Carbo’s support Wallman unable to get IBC matches. 

Wallman informed Garbo when Wallman approached boxing officials. 

Carbo arranged 8 to 10 matches for Wallman in 1957-58. 

Carbo’s role in proposed boxing match, Johnny Holman versus Alex Miteff, 
Denver, Colo., 1957. 


. Carbo’s role in arranging Harold Gomes versus Ike Chestnut bout on March 7 
4 ’ 


1958, in New York. 


. Carbo’s role in arranging Ike Chestnut versus Isidro Martinez bout on Jan- 


uary 4, 1957, in Washington, D.C. 


. Carbo arranged following matches: 


(1) Randy Sandy versus Joey Giardello, Chicago, Ill., February 6, 1957. 
(2) Randy Sandy versus Spider Webb, Chicago, Apri 17, 1957. 
(3) Alex Miteff versus Mike DeJohn, Sy racuse, October 9, 1957. 


. Carbo received $5,000 from promoter Joseph Dupler for arranging lightweight 


championship bout, Joe Brown versus Orlando Zulueta, Denver, Colo., 
June 19, 1957. 

Carbo controls Joe Brown, lightweight champion. 

Cc arbo made match, Kid Gavilan versus Gasper Ortega, Los Angeles, October 
22, 1957. 

Carbo has interest in Joe Brown, Virgil Akins, and Mike DeJohn. 


Carbo’s role in proposed match for Kid Gavilan in Italy in 1958. 
Carbo undercover manager of Jimmy Carter, ex-lightweight champion. 
Carbo allegedly has interest in fighters managed by Willie Ketchum. 


. Carbo tells Billy Brown to put fighters controlled by Bill Daly and Tex Pelte 


on IBC ecards. 


. Wallman comaker on “‘loans’”’ to Carbo from 1955 to 1958. 
. Carbo demands monetary accounting from Wallman, Willie Ketchum, and 


Billy Brown in January 1958; Carbo says he ‘‘Can’t eat no dust or coco- 
nuts.” 


24. Carbo’s arrival in New York in January 1958 for signing of second Basilio 


versus Robinson bout. 


25. Meeting on January 15, 1958, in Wallman’s residence in New York. Present: 


Wallman, Carbo, Jimmy White, Lou Viscusi, John DeJohn, Joe Netro, and 
Joseph Dupler. 


26. Meeting on February 6, 1958, in Wallman’s residence in New York. Present: 


Wallman, Carbo, Jimmy White, Freddy Fierro, and Billy Brown. 


27. Arrangements for Norris-Carbo meeting on February 10, 1958. 

28. Meeting on Feb ry 10, 1958, in Wallman’s residence in New York. Present: 
Wallman, Ca. James D. Norris, Jimmy White, Freddy Fierro, Billy 
Brown. 

29. Conversation between Norris and Wallman on February 11, 1958, about 





. Additional meetings between Carbo, Norris, and IBC officials. 


Isaac Logart versus Virgil Akins match. 
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1. WALLMAN INVOKES PRIVILEGE AGAINST SELF-INCRIMINATION 


(Apr. 15, 1958, vol. I, pp. 308-313) 


Q. Will you give this gentleman your full name and address?—A. Herman 
Wallman, 225 West 86th Street, New York City. 

Q. Mr. Wallman, before we proceed I would like to state that there is being 
conducted before this grand jury an investigation to determine whether there 
has been and still is a conspiracy to commit the crimes of bribery of participants 
in the professional sport of boxing, violation of section 9133 of the unconsoli- 
dated laws which makes it a misdemeanor for any person to participate directly 
or indirectly in any boxing match as a promoter, matchmaker, or manager 
without first having procured an appropriate license. 

As I stated in open court, this grand jury is seeking specifically to determine 
whether one Frank Carbo and others have been and are presently engaged in 
a conspiracy to commit the crimes which I have just enumerated, such crimes 
as bribery of participants in the public sport of boxing and participating di- 
rectly or indirectly in any boxing match as a promoter, matchmaker, or manager 
without having first procured a license. 

I want you to know that you are being called before this grand jury solely 
and exclusively in the role of a witness and not as a potential defendant. I 
think I made that clear before Judge Mullen.—A. Very clear. 

Q. Now should you feel that any answer that you may make to any question 
that may be put to you may tend to incriminate you, under our law you have 
the constitutional right of asserting your privilege against self-incrimination 
by saying, “I refuse to answer on the ground that the answer may tend to 
incriminate me.” 

Now I want you to know further that under the law should the grand jury 
through the foreman direct you to answer after your assertion of your constitu- 
tional privilege against self-incrimination, at my request you will be legally 
obligated to answer. 

However, upon answering the question you will receive immunity from prose- 
cution for whatever crime or crimes that may be revealed by your answer, 
and should you refuse to answer after having been directed by the grand jury 
through their foreman at my request, under the law you can be prosecuted 
form the crime of criminal contempt. Do I make myself clear? (Pp. 308-311.) 


* * * * * * s 


Q. Mr. Wallman, you recall March 27 of 1958 when you were served with a 
subpena duces tecum for certain records concerning boxing contests?—A. Well, 
I’m going to state my constitutional ground right now that I refuse. 

Q. Well, say it—A. I refuse to answer it on the ground—I respectfully refuse 
to answer on the ground that it may tend to incriminate me or degrade me. 

Q. The grand jury, I request them through the foreman to direct this witness 
to answer, and I take it that the grand jury concurs in this in the absence of 
any dissent. 

The ForEMAN. I direct you to answer the question. 

A. Will you please state the question? (Pp. 312-313.) 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol III, p. 2) 


Q. And you will only get immunity from prosecution for crimes that your tes- 
timony reveals; do you follow me? In other words, crimes that you may involve 
yourself in as a result of your testimony.—A. Well, Mr. Scotti, let me say this. I 
came in here to tell the truth, nothing but the truth, to every question that it is 
possible for me to answer. 

Q. And you don’t get immunity from prosecution for perjury.—A. I don’t know 
nothing about that, as far as perjury, or whatever you call it. I am here to tell 
the truth, and whomever it hurts, it will hurt, and I don’t care what it is. 

Q. Wonderful A. That’s what I am here for. 

Q. Your subsequent performance will A. I hope so. 

Q. Testify to your promise——A. That’s what I am here for, yes (p. 2). 


* * * * * * * 
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2. WALLMAN’S BACKGROUND IN BOXING 


(Apr. 15, 1958, vol. I, pp. 315-816) 


Q. Are you a licensed manager in New York State, Mr. Wallman?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been a licensed manager?—A. About 14 years, approxi- 
mately about that (p. 315). 

* * * * * + * 

Q. What are the names of the fighters you manage?—A. Alex Miteff who is a 
heavyweight; Randy Sandy who is a iiddleweight; Charley Cotton, middle- 
weight; Ike Chestnut, the featherweight ; Orlando Zulueta, a lightweight; Jimmy § 
Peters, a welterweight (p. 316). 


* * * * * * + 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, p. 4) 


Q. It is a fact, is it not, that you were named by the Weekly Boxing World as 
the leading manager of 1957, and that you had 11 TV dates for the IBC, and 
6 TV dates for St. Nick’s; do you know of that fact?—-A. What magazine? 

Q. Weekly Boxing World, Eddie Borden’s magazine?—A. Maybe; I did not 
read it. 

Q. Are those facts correct, the facts he just mentioned ?—A. Well, I don’t know 
if itis 16 or 21. 

Q. But you got a lot of TV dates?—A. I did (p.4). i 


= ca * ” oa * +” 
3. WALLMAN’S RELATIONSHIP WITH FRANK CARBO 


(Apr. 15, 1958, vol. I, pp. 319-821) 
Q. Do you know Frank Carbo?—A. Yes, sir (p. 319). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. How long have you known Carbo?—A. Well, if you will allow me to 
elaborate on this particular question 

Q. Yes.—A. Because it does go back a long time ago while I was keeping 
company with my wife—my girl who is at present my wife, which goes back 
36 years ago. 

My father-in-law had a junk shop at 149th Street and Park Avenue, and 
this Frankie Carbo, whom this name Carbo I haven’t known at all, he was 
known at that time as Jimmie the Wop around 149th Street. 

I’ve known him—that goes back now about 36 years when I got married. 
Naturally, being a young fellow I tried to make a killing for my wife, and I 
went to work in the fur business as an operator of furs, and for the next— 
probably until about 1943. From that time that I was married until about 
1943 I didn’t even know who the name Carbo was until one night I walked into 
the Forrest Hotel with Billie Brown, who was—I think he was matchmaker 
up in the Bronx. 

Q. Bronx Coliseum ?—A. I think so. I walked in there to have dinner with 
him on Friday night and then go to Madison Square Garden to see the fights. 

I saw some fellow standing at the bar, some gray-haired fellow, but the 
face looked familiar to me. 

Then I thought, oh, I walked in the back and had my dinner. On the way 
out I glanced over again and he started to smile. 

He said, “Don’t you know me”? I said, “Hello, Jimmy.” I didn’t even 
know that was the name “Carbo” because I have lost him up to that time. 

From there on it became—actually we became friends more or less. Up to, 
let’s say, for the first year or second year not, you know, like a day on day off. 
I mean I saw him, and I didn’t see him, and then we got to be very friendly 
socially. That’s all I can say. 

Q. Now, has he visited at your home, by the way, on a number of occasions ?— 
A. Yes (p. 319-321). 

* a * * a * * 


Q. Would he visit in an ordinary year 2 or 3 or 5 or 15 times?—A. He would 
be up there a few times in 1 week, and not show up for 3 months (p. 321). 


+ 
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4. CARBO’S ALIASES 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, pp. 4-5) 


Q. And I believe you testified last time you were here that you had known 
Carbo over 30 years?—A. That’s right. 

Q. I don’t recall whether I asked you or not, do you call Frank Carbo “the 
uncle’ ?—A. Very, very seldom. 

Q. Do you call anybody else the uncle?—-A. No. 

Q. So that if you referred to “the uncle,” you mean Frank Carbo?—A. That’s 
right. 

Q. Is he called by any other name?—A. Frank. 

Q. Any other name?—A. Not by me, no. I know the names he is known by. 

Q. What?—A. I mean “ambassador,” “southern salesman,” “traveling sales- 
man,” all that stuff. 

Q. Any more names you know?—A. No, unless you can, I don’t recall, but 
there may be a few more. 

Q. When people called you up and talked to you about Frank Carbo, how did 
they refer to him?—A. “Have you seen the southern salesman?” 

Q. Any other way?—A. One fellow in Houston, Tex., refers to him as the 
“ambassador” * * *, 

Q. Any other way, “cousin” sometimes?—<A. Could be, yes. 

Q. “Our friend” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. “The man,” sometimes is he “the man,” or something like that?—A. Not 
to me, but I have heard that version before (pp. 4-5). 


* * * * * * - 
5. WALLMAN States Att IBC Fients In New YorK ARRANGED BY FRANK CARBO 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, p. 72) 


Q. Now, did Zulueta fight? Did he [Carbo] arrange that fight for you? 
Never mind the fighter’s name.—A. Look, Mr. Scotti, I will go along that all 
the IBC fights were arranged by him. 

Q. All of the IBC fights in New York were arranged by Frank Carbo?— 
A. Through his matchmaker, I will put it that way (p. 72). 


* * * * * * * 


(May 2, 1958, vol. III, p. 7, third section) 


Q. Didn’t you tell us in substance that Carbo practically controls match- 
making in Madison Square Garden?—A. Yes. 
Q. Isn't that so?—A. Yes, sir (p. 7). 


7 * * * *¥ * * 


6. WitrHovutr CARBO’s Support WALLMAN UNABLE To Get IBC MATCHES 
(May 13, 1958, vol. IV, pp. 25-27, first section ) 


Q. And you admitted that Carbo did render services to you, no question about 
that?—A. Yes. 

Q. He got you matches?—aA. Yes. 

Q. As man to man, you know without Carbo’s influence you would be most 
ineffective as a manager.—A. Oh? 

Q. You know that?—A. Why? 

Q. Why?—A. Yes. The only thing he could help me once in a while to get 
me a decent match. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that he can stop you getting a fight with the IBC if he says 
to, if he gives the word ?—A. I wouldn’t doubt that (pp. 25-26). 

+ * * ck * ao > 


Q. I want to ask you once more, isn’t it a fact that if Carbo told the IBC, 
Jim Norris, or Markson, or any one of them, “I don’t want you to give a fight to 
Wallman,” your chances of getting a fight would be practically zero?—A. Very 
poor. 

Q. Would be zero, wouldn’t it?—A. Zero (p. 27). 


* * * * * . * 
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7. WALLMAN INFORMED CARBO WHEN WALLMAN APPROACHED BOxING OFFICIALS 


(May 23, 1958, vol. IV, pp. 35-36, second section) 


Q. So you are saying that in the bouts where your fighter—where you had a 
judge or a referee who would favor your fighter and Carbo was in New York, you 
would inform him of that; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would inform him that you had an edge?—A. Right. 

Q. Now you know Carbo as a heavy gambler, do you not?—A. I know he bets 
baseball. 

Q. What?—A. I seen him watching the baseball game where he is crazy. 

Q. We are not talking about baseball now ; we are talking about boxing.—A. I 
know he gambled on horses and everything. 

Q. He bets on fights, doesn’t he?—A. Sure (pp. 35-36). 


* * * - * * x 











(May 23, 1958, vol. IV, p. 39, second section) 


Q. Did you tell Carbo on the occasion, on that occasion, right before the fight, 
that (name deleted) wasin there as the judge and you expected a break ?— 
A. Well, he (Carbo) would call me at night. 

Q. Who is “he” ?—A. Carbo. 

Q. Before the fight?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What would he say to you? What did he say? Never mind “would.” 
What did he say to you?—A. “What’s doing tonight?” 

Q. And?—A. And I said, “Oh, I think it’s pretty safe.” 

Q. Yes, and?—A. That’s all. That’s all that was necessary. 

Q. That was enough?—aA. Yes (p. 39). 


* * * * * * * 


8. CARBO ARRANGED 8 TO 10 MATCHES FOR WALLMAN IN 1957-58 
(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, pp. 51; 67-68) 


Q. * * * let me put it this way, do you recall that on the 20th of January 
(1958) Carbo got out of St. Clair’s Hospital, and you met with Billy Brown 
and others at a Chinese restaurant instead of Delsomma’s that evening; do 
you recall that?—A. Yes (p. 51). 


* * a * * * * 


Q. And that Carbo went up to Boston, Mass., to go to the Virgil Akins-Tony 
De Marco fight? (Jan. 21, 1958)—A. Mr. Bonomi, I didn’t know when he was 
discharged. 

Q. But you recall that Carbo went up to the Akins-DeMarco fight in Bos- 
ton{[—A. No, I don’t. Not that I don’t recall. I don’t know of it. They told 
me he left. I asked Billy Brown, he told me he left town, that’s all (p. 51). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Now, my simple question is, as the man behind the scenes, how many 
fights has he (Carbo) arranged for you? Is that simple enough?—A. For that 
matter he could have arranged all of them, he could have arranged every one 
I ever had (p. 67). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. During the last year, is that fair enough, or do you think I am unfair?— 
A. Well. I have to go and knock out a lot of fights that he didn’t. 

Q. * * * I am asking you, how many fights did he (Carbo) arrange as the 
man behind the scenes * * * ? I am not going to hold you to the exact number 
because that wouldn’t be fair—A. About 8 to 10. 

Q. Eight to ten, all right. Now, Mr. Wallman, let’s proceed with the first 
one that came to your mind * * *—A. Chestnut-Gomes; that’s this year (p. 68). 


* * + * * * * 
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9. CarBo’s ROLE IN PROPOSED Boxing MatTcoH, JOHNNY HOLMAN VERSUS ALEX 
MITEFF, DENVER, CoLo., 1957 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, pp. 22-25) 


Q. Were you referring to a match between Miteff and———A. And Johnny 
Holman. 


Q. And Johnny Holman in Denver, Colo.?—A. Yes (p. 22). 
* * a * * 7 * 


Q. What exactly did Frank Carbo tell you about taking the match in to 
Denver?—A. Bernie Glickman owns—owned—lI don’t know if he owns him to- 
day, but he owned Johnny Holman, and he (Carbo) said, “Bernie called me up 
on the phone and says why should we go to any place at all where you can’t 
get paid for it. He says in Denver, Miteff will draw some good money in 
Denver. I will go with you to Denver.” 

Q. What did Carbo—maybe you didn’t hear the question—what did Carbo tell 
you about bringing the match to Denver?—A. Yes, what I am just telling you 
(p. 23). 

* * * Oo” « * * 


Q. Now I want to know under what circumstances, where and when did you 
have this conversation with Carbo in which Carbo told you to take the fight to 
Denver ?—A. Maybe a day before, or 2 days before, I don’t know exactly 
(Oct. 22, 1957). 

Q. And did Carbo tell you to take it there because it could draw good 
money ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In plain, ordinary language, Carbo wanted to see as much money made as 
possible, right?—-A. That’s right (pp. 24-25). 

a * * * 7” - * 


10. CARBOo’s ROLE IN ARRANGING HAROLD GOMES VERSUS IKE CHESTNUT BOUT ON 
Marcu 7, 1958, In New YorK 


(April 30, 1958, vol. III, pp. 68-69) 


Q. Give us the circumstances concerning that very, very briefly? * * *— 
A. I went up and I asked Billy Brown for a match for Ike Chestnut. So there 
was Davey Moore, a featherweight, and Gomes, a featherweight, so I asked him 
to give me Davey Moore because he was in second position in the ratings in the 
books of boxing, and was rated No. 2. My boy was just after getting knocked out 
in November, about November 19, out in Los Angeles, Calif., so they were waver- 
ing about putting my boy in altogether, and they—every day I’d come up for 
about a week or 10 days or so, finally they gave me Gomes. The next thing I 
heard was that Frank (Carbo) wanted Gomes in there and not Moore. That’s 
how I know about it. Billy Brown told me that. He says you are going to fight 
Gomes because Frank wants that. That’s all. 

Q. And you did what Frank wanted?—A. Yes, I fought Gomes. In fact, he 
went to the fighter that time (pp. 68-69). 


* * * * * * « 


11. Carso’s Rote rn ARRANGING IKE CHESTNUT VERSUS ISIDRO MARTINEZ BouT 
on JANUARY 4, 1957, IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(April 30, 1958, vol. III, p. 69) 


Q. Now, what other fights involving Ike Chestnut within the past year, did 
Carbo arrange?—A. None of them. 

Q. You say there were 8 or 10 matches involving your fighters in the past year 
which Carbo arranged. Whats’ the next one?—A. Wait a minute, wait a min- 
ute, let me recall—January 4, 1957. 

Q. What was that fight?—A. Ike Chestnut and a boy by the name of (Isidro) 
Martinez, in Washington. D.C. 

Q. And what was Carbo’s part in arranging that match, to your personal 
knowledge?—A. Well, he told me to take it. He says it is an easy fight, and my 
boy got licked in that fight. Somebody brought him in from Panama, I never 
Saw the boy train, neither did anybody else see him, and they kept him hidden, 
and my boy got licked that fight. 
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Q. Is this a meeting in New York when Carbo told you to take this fellow 
Martinez?—A. Yes, everything in New York (p. 67). 
« * - +. * x 7 


12. CARBO ARRANGED FOLLOWING MATCHES 


(1) Randy Sandy versus Joey Giardello, Chicago, February 6, 1957. 
(2) Randy Sandy versus Spider Webb, Chicago, April 17, 1957. 
(3) Alex Miteff versus Mike DeJohn, Syracuse, N.Y., October 9, 1957. 


(May 2, 1958, vol. III, p. 9, third section) 


Q. Now read the matches he (Carbo) secured for you. Just give us the names 
and dates.—A. Randy Sandy versus Joey Giardello in Chicago, February 6, 1957; 
Randy Sandy versus Spider Webb, Chicago, April; Miteff versus DeJohn in 
Syracuse N.Y., October 9, 1957. I don’t know of any others (p. 9). 

” a * * * * = 


(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 42-45, first section) 


Q. You said that the Miteff-DeJohn fight * * * October 9 of 1957 in Syracuse 
was one of the fights that Carbo participated in the matchmaking of; is that 
correct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What part did Carbo have in arranging that fight?—A. Miteff was going 
along pretty good in winning his fights at that time, and they wanted to put, 
what’s his name, Mike DeJohn, give him a good payday. 

Q. Who did, Carbo?—-A. Yes, I'll go along as Carbo, yes. Actually it was 
Johnny DeJohn and Joe Netro. 

Q. Those are his licensed managers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they also managed Carmen Basilio?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Are you saying that even though they were the licensed managers that 
Carbo was the man to see in order to get Mike DeJohn to fight?—A. That’s 
right. 

Q. Is that right?—A. That’s right. 

Q. What part did Carbo play in that match?—A. Now, he says, he asked me 
if I wanted to fight DeJohn. I said, “What can I get licking him? I can’t 
get no money.” So the promoter—— 

Q. You are relating a conversation, by the way, with Frank Carbo?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. I am relating a story now between Frankie Carbo and 
myself. I says, “What can I get fighting DeJohn?’ I says, “You can’t get 
no money.” He (Carbo) says, “Well, Norman Rothschild said you can draw 
a lot of money with him up in Syracuse, N.Y.” I said, “He did? That’s all 
right. I'll speak to Norman Rothschild and see what we can arrange.” Now, 
Rothschild came into the IBC offices in Madison Square Garden one morning 
and, “Hymie, I got a good fight for you.” I says, “Yeah, what will it draw?” 
He said, “It will draw 12,500.” I said “Tell me what you do—It can draw 
25,000.” So I says, “Pay me off on 12,500 now.” I says, “I’ll take a deposit 
on it.” So he says, “I’m going to tell you it’s going to draw that kind of money.” 
Billy Brown being there said, “Why don’t you take DeJohn? It’s about time 
he was shown on television.” Up to that time he wasn’t shown. So, I said, 
“All right.” I says, “You want to make it, go ahead, make it.” And that’s 
when the fight was made. But I know it was definite for the efforts of Frank 
Carbo (pp. 42-44). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. In this case you did what Frank Carbo told you to do?—A. Yes, to take 
the fight. 


Q. No question about it?—A. No, sir (p. 45). 
& az y ~ ~ * w 


(May 6, 1958, vol. IIT, pp. 47-49, first section) 


Q. You said that Carbo had a hand in arranging the Randy Sandy-Giardello 
match?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Of February 6 of 1957 in Chicago, Ill.?—A. That’s right. 

Q. What part did Carbo play in that?—A. By whether he spoke to Brown or 
spoke to Truman Gibson, or whoever he spoke to, I don’t know, but I know he 
was instrumental in getting me that fight. 
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Q. What did he tell you?—A. He told me, he says, “I got a good fight for you 
for Randy Sandy, with Joey Giardello.” And that’s all. 

Q. Who was Joey Giardello’s manager—Tony Ferrante, isn’t it?— 
A. Ferrante. 

Q. If you wanted a match with one of your fighters, for one of your fighters 
with Joey Giardello, would you go to Carbo or Ferrante?—A. I wouldn’t go 
to no Ferrante because I don’t even know where he lives; that is No. 1. Would 
I go to Carbo? I might remind him, yes. I might say to him, “Frank, is there 
any chance of fighting so and so,” whoever he’s got or whoever I may have as 
an opponent, yes. 

Q. You recognized Carbo as the manager-in-fact of this fighter?—A. More or 
less he gives me a good idea, yes. I mean, the way I am talking to you. Now, 
Mr. Scotti, I can’t definitely tell you that he’s the manager of the fighter. 

Q. He hasn’t got the license, we know that.—A. I don’t mean the license. I 
am not referring to the license. 

Q. The man who controls the fighters. There is no question about it—it’s 
Frank Carbo?—A. All right. But don’t tell me that he’s the manager. I don’t 
know if he’s the manager. I know the manager of record is—what is his name— 
Ferrante (pp. 47-48). 


* * * o * * 7 


Q. You said you would go to Carbo to get a fight with Joey Giardello?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you tell the grand jury why you would go to Carbo if you wanted a 
fight with Joey Giardello?—A. I would go to Carbo to make that kind of a match 
because I know he would be in the position to ask for Ferrante or tell Ferrante 
whichever way it is, in order for me to get the match (p. 49). 
" ~< * x * * a 


13. CARBO REcEIVED $5,000 FRomM PROMOTER JOSEPH DUPLER FOR ARRANGING 
LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP Bout, JOE Brown VERSUS ORLANDO ZULUETA, 
DENVER, CoLo., JUNE 19, 1957 


(May 2, 1958, vol. IIT, pp. 12-22, third section) 


Q. Zulueta against Joe Brown, June 19, 1957, Denver, Colo.—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he [Carbo] help you to get that match ?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the way, did Carbo ever tell you about obtaining $5,000 from Joe 
Dupler, the promoter, in order to secure that match?—aA. I will go into that. 

Q. Let’s go into that. That is the match for the world’s lightweight title in 
Denver, Colo.—A. That’s right. Joe Dupler called me. I assume, I don’t know, 
but most likely he called me on the phone. I should go to the Hudson Bay Co. 
and get $5,000 and give it to Tex Pelte. I went up. I got $5,000 in cash, signed 
a receipt up there for the $5,000, and turned it over to Tex Pelte. 

Q. Did Tex Pelte say he was going to give Frank Carbo the $5,000.—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did Tex Pelte want $5,000 for?—A. It wasn’t a question of what he 
wanted it for. It was a question of me turning over the money, that’s all, 
finished. 

Q. You mean you just turned over $5,000 without questioning him as to why 
he wanted it?—A. I was instructed by Joe Dupler. 

Q. Did Joe Dupler say that he wanted to give the $5,000 to Frank Carbo?— 
A. I don’t remember that (pp. 12-14). 

* & w a © & * 

Q. Mr. Foreman, I request that you direct the witness to answer the question, 
what was he told the $5,000 was for. 

The ForEMAN. Answer the question. 

A. Carbo told me. 

Q. What did Carbo tell you?—A. Carbo told me he got $5,000 for the match. 

Q. From whom?—A. From Joe Dupler. 

Q. Where did that $5,000 come from?—A. From Joe Dupler. I got the $5,000 
from the Hudson Bay Co., turned it over to Tex Pelte and he in turn, I suppose, 
Tex Pelte, gave it to Carbo. 

Q. Whose $5,000 was that, was that Joe Dupler’s?—A. Joe Dupler’s money. 

Q. Is Joe Dupler an officer or owner of the Hudson Bay Co.?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How did he get that $5,000?—A. Joe Dupler sends mink, mink skins. He is 
a mink rancher from out West and he gets an advance over there throughout 
the year or else he’s good for that kind of money. He must be for the Hudson 
Bay Co. to give Hymie Wallman $5,000. 


58540 O—61—pt. 256 
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Q. Do you recall when that was, was that sometime in June of 1957 this 
happened ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And that company is situated in New York City? 

Q. New York County ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you went over there in order to get this $5,000 for Joe Dupler, who 
did you deal with at the Hudson Bay Co.?—A. I went right to the cashier. I 
don’t remember his name. 

Q. Did he turn the money over to you in cash or a check ?—A. In cash. 

Q. $5,000 cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it in any particular department of the Hudson Bay Co. that you re- 
ceived the money ?—A. Well, I don’t remember what department. 

Q. Was it the cashier’s section or was it in any particular department of 
the Hudson Bay Co.?—A. I don’t know how they call the different departments 
in there. 

Q. What position did he have with the Hudson Bay Co., the man who gave 
you the money? The man that gave you the $5,000?—A. I presume he was one 
of the vice presidents. Nobody is going to turn over that kind of money unless 
he was a man who was responsible for it. 

Q. Was that your money ?—A. No; that was Joe Dupler’s money. 

Q. I understand that but was that charged to you, the $5,000?—A. No. I gave 
him a receipt. Then I received $5,000 of Joe Dupler’s money. The receipt is 
up there. 

Q. Why couldn’t Joe Dupler get the money ?—A. He was out West. 

Q. And what was the money for?—A. Well, for all indications it was—— 

Q. Don’t give us all indications. You know the story better than we do.—A. 
For allowing Joe Brown to fight Orlando Zulueta. 

Q. And he got that $5,000 from whom?—A. The promoter, Joe Dupler. 

Q. As his cut?—A. That’s right. 

Q. When you got the $5,000, it was in cash ?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And on the same day, you turned that money over to Tex Pelte?—A. Not 
the sameday. I think it wasa day or 2or 3. 

Q. Did you turn that money over to him in New Jersey or in New York City? 
—A. In New York City. 

Q. Do you remember where you turned the money over to him, was it at 
your place of business?—A. Right. In my place. 

Q. Do you recall who else was present at the time you gave Pelte that 
$5,000?—A. No, I don’t ; nobody. 

Q. Carbo did tell you he got the $5,000?—A. Yes. That’s after. 

Q. You said that Carbo told you after that that he got the $5,000, is that 
right ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he refer to it as the $5,000 from Joe Dupler for the Joe Brown 
Match?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Frank Carbo about that $5,000 before 
you went to get it for Joe Dupler ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the conversation?—A. The conversation was, “The furrier wants 
the fight, I want $5,000 for the fight.” I want to go back—that was after the 
Joe Brown fight in Miami. Joe Brown won the return bout with Bud Smith 
for the lightweight championship, so I had a few newspapermen down there, 
gave out a release that the next opponent for Joe Brown should be Orlando 
Zulueta. Then Zulueta released it to the newspapermen. Then Joe, who is a 
very good friend of mine, we done business for many years, he was a promoter 
out there, so I asked Joe how would he like to promote the Brown-Zulueta fight, 
a lightweight championship match. He said, “I will go for that. I would like 
to.” From then I went and spoke to Frank. 

Q. Was there a conversation with Dupler at one time when he came into 
town?—A. We came into town; yes. 

Q. All right. You said that you discussed this with Frank Carbo after that?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What was the conversation with Frank Carbo?—A. The conversation with 
Carbo was, “Frank, it is possible to get Joe Brown to fight Zulueta?” “Well,” 
he says, “let the furrier pay for it.” I said, “How much do you want?” He 
said, $5,000.” 

Q. That conversation took place in New York City, isn’t that right? 

Q. At your home or place of business?—A. No. I think it took place in Miami 
and maybe afterwards in my home after, but it started in Miami. 

Q. This thing started in February 1957?—A. It started, trying to get the fight 
with Joe Brown, that was in February and the fight was not until June. 


A. On 30th Street. 
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Q. How many times did Carbo talk to you about this fight?—A. The fight, 
maybe 10 times. 

Q. Where? A. Well, if it was not in Miami, it was in New York. 

Q. Where in New York?—A. At my house, in the office, in the restaurant. 

Q. Who discussed the terms?—A. The terms? What do you mean by terms? 
Five thousand dollars, Carbo had a price on it and after that there was the 
fighters’ shares. 

. How much did you get out of the fight?—A. $9,000. 

. The fighter’s share. You got ashare of that?—A. Yes. 

. Minus expenses?—A. Yes. 

. How much did the fight take in?—A. $20,000 it drew. 

20,000 it drew? A. Yes. 

. So, the promoter’s balance then was around 10, $11,000 gross?—A. No. 
There’s television money there too. 

Q. How much television?—A. The IBC sold the television money to—— 

Q. Sold it to whom?—A. Sold the television to Joe Dupler. Joe Dupler 
thought he would get $30,000 for the television and found afterward he got 
$18,000 and not $30,000. Twelve thousand they took for themselves. The 
sponsor paid $30,000 and they gave him $18,000. Of the $18,000 he had to give 
Brown nine and Zulueta six, was $15,000, so that gave him three thousand to 
promote the whole show and he had already paid off the $5,000. He lost about 
$15,000 on the fight because he was done out of $12,000 right there. 

Q. Carbo did all right?—A. You bet your life and so did the IBC too do all 
right (pp. 14-22). 


* * * * * * « 


LLLLLO 


14. Carso ConTROLS Joe Brown, LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION 


(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 23-27, second section) 


Q. Now, what other fighters has Carbo acted as manager for, to your personal 
knowledge ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. How about the fighters managed by Lou Viscusi?—A. I guess you thought 
Joe Brown. 

Q. Joe Brown.—A. Yes. 

Q. Joe Brown is lightweight champion of the world.—A. Yes. 

Q.In what way has Carbo acted as manager for Joe Brown?—A. I don’t 
know if he acted as manager. He acted as the whole boss there. 

Q. All right, “the boss.”—A. I spoke to Lou once in a while and he will 
say, “I have to ask Frank.” I talked to him about Brown, “What’s the matter 
he don’t fight?’ He said: “Well, I have to ask Frank whether he could have 
small money or something like that.” That is what makes you to believe more 
than anything else (pp. 23-24). 


* * * & * ~ 7 


Q. Did you ever hear Carbo discuss Brown with anybody else? Just think.— 
A. Well, he talked to me. 

Q. Tell us.—A. I am just thinking of it now. When we made a championship 
fight in Denver, Colo. 

Q. Between Zulueta and Brown in 1957.—A. Yes. In June 1957, before the 
fight was arranged, he says “You know what you are doing, don’t you?” I said 
“What do you mean?” 

Q. This is Carbo.—A. This is Carbo, with reference to Carbo, as Mr. Scotti 
said. I said “What do you mean?” He said, “Well, I never bothered you until 
now but if the kid (Zulueta) wins the championship, you know what you have 
to do.” I said “What do I have to do?” He said “Lou Viscusi gets a piece 
of the fighter.” I said, “What do you mean he gets a piece?” He said: “Well, 
until such time until he lose the championship, Viscusi gets a piece” (pp. 24-25). 

. * * = * * = 


Q. Carbo was saying here——A. Just tome. 

Q. That if Zulueta won the title that Viscusi had to get a piece of Zulueta.— 
A. That is right, that is what I am saying. 

Q. And what did you tell him?—A. Well, I told him: OK, if he has to get it, 
he will get it. 

Q. And you agreed?—A. Yes (p. 25). 


oa * * 
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Q. * * * How does he (Carbo) demonstrate his interest in Brown, talking to 
you?—A. He demonstrated to me that he owns Brown, that Lou Viscusi has 
to ask him how to put him in (p. 26). 

* a B * * * 


Q. Give it to me in A, B, and C’s.—A. The way he (Carbo) made me under- 
stand that he owns Brown, because Lou Viscusi actually told me that he can’t 
make a match without Frankie Carbo. 

Q. Now, forget what Viscusi told you.—A. Frank didn’t tell it to me. 

Q. What did Frank tell you concerning Brown?—A. He had Brown already. 

Q. What did he tell you? How did he refer to Brown in discussions with 
you? Do I make myself clear?—A. I understand what you mean but I don’t 
know how to explain that. 

Q. How would he talk about him?—A. As a fact. Actually as a fact that 
Brown was his. 

Q. I see. Now, in other words, in that conversation, he had a foot in two 
camps; one in Brown’s camp.—A. And the other one he was getting. 

Q. Zulueta.—A. Yes (pp. 26-27). 


* * * * * * * 


15. CARBO MADE MATCH, Kip GAVILAN VERSUS GASPER ORTEGA, LOS ANGELES 
OcTOBER 22, 1957 


(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 36-38, second section ) 


Q. Will you tell us please what made you say that Carbo took it away from 
her (Mrs. Aileen Eaton, Los Angeles promoter) ?—A. She called me up on the 
phone, she knew I was very friendly with him. She said, “‘How come?” She 
called me on the phone and she said “What is happening in New York?” I 
said, “Why, what happened?” She said “You know I had Ortega and Gavilan 
in and all of a sudden it was taken away from me” (pp. 36-37). 

* * > a * 


Q. * * * Did you tell Carbo this woman is beefing?—A. Sure. 

Q. Tell us about that.—A. I am trying to elaborate on the whole thing. 

Q. Never mind elaborating. Tell us what you remember he told you and what 
you said to Carbo.—A. I spoke to Carbo about this particular match and why 
he took it away from Aileen Eaton. He said “I don’t want to have no part 
of her. I don’t want her. She has mistreated Babe McCoy and I wouldn’t give 
her a chance to make a nickel.” 

Q. Yes.—A. I said “That is too bad, because after all, I remember when Babe 
McCoy and he got along for so many years, and now all of a sudden it has to 
go out.” He said “Well, it has to go to Jackie Leonard.” I said “It must go 
to Jackie Leonard?’ He said, “Yes, that is a must for Jackie Leonard and 
nobody else.” 

Q. Where was this talk had, in New York?—A. It had to be in New York, 
because I wasn’t out of town (pp. 37-38). 


sd oS a * aa x * 
16. CarBo HAs INTEREST IN JOE BROWN, VIRGIL AKINS, AND MIKE DEJOHN 


(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 17-18, second section) 


Q. As you sit there, how many fighters do you know in whom Carbo has an 
interest?—-A. How many fighters I know? 


Q. Yes, based on your own experience—A. My own experience and 
knowledge? 


Q. Based on your knowledge, observation, and experience.—A. Joe Brown 
and Akins (pp. 17-18). 


Q. You told us that Carbo did act as the manager for DeJohn.—A. He did 
act on it; yes, sir. Hedid act onit (p.18). 


* a * x 
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17. CArRBo Has ContTrRot OvER CARMEN BASILIO AND Kip GAVILAN 
(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 19-21, second section) 


Q. * * * Do you deny knowledge of the fact that Carbo has an interest in 
Basilio?—A. Yes. 

Q. You deny that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know what you are doing ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know what you are saying?—A. Yes; I know what has an in- 
terest *. * .°, 

Q. Who?—A. Gabe Genovese (p. 19). 

* + * * ok a * 

Q. Weren’t there occasions on which Carbo showed——A. Partiality toward 
him? 

Q. Yes.—A. Basilio, yes. Someone does nothing for nothing. 

Q. That is a statement that nobody will quarrel with. All right. 
admit that Carbo is not a philanthropist—A. That is right. 

Q. And he doesn’t help people, including yourself, for nothing?—A. Some 
people he does and some he don’t. 

Q. Now, you do admit having heard on occasions or seeing on occasions or 
observing on occasions Carbo showing a real interest in Basilio. Correct?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Will you be good enough to tell us in what way?—A. In the time when 
they were having that welterweight championship—I don’t know what they 
call it, an affair or business—and he wanted Basilio to fight. I don’t know 
who was champion at that time, I don’t recall, but between Gavilan and Saxton, 


and he says, “I am interested to see that Basilio gets a fight with the winner” 
(p. 20). 


So you 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Wallman, with regard to that situation that Carbo 
controlled Kid Gavilan and controlled Basilio, and Blinky Palermo controlled 
Johnny Saxton; isn’t that right ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you say that in your presence—is that right—that Carbo told Angel 
Lopez that he wanted Kid Gavilan to fight Basilio for the title?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this took place in the Warwick Hotel?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this was before——A. I don’t know the dates. 

Q. They finally were matched after that; Kid Gavilan and Carmen Basilio.— 
A. In Sycrause they were matched (pp. 21-22). 


* * * * * * * 


(May 8, 1958, vvol. III, pp. 2—10, first section) 


Q. Now, the last time that you were here I believe that you said that you 
knew definitely that Gabe Genovese owned a piece—so-called piece—in Carmen 
Basilio. Do you recall saying that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what did you base that statement?—<A. I base that statement on— 
well, [ll try and recollect some of the instances. 

Q. Yes?—A. When he fought Gavilan in Syrause, N.Y. 

Q. You mean when Carmen Basilio fought Kid Gavilan?—A. Yes. I’m trying 
to recall individually as I think about it. I think before—before Gabe was in 
New York prior to the fight he says, “I’m going up’—not I think—‘“I’m going 
up to Syracuse, N.Y., and see that I get what’s coming to me from Basilio.” 
That’s what I base it on (p. 2). 





* * * * * 7 * 


Q. Now, what were the circumstances that caused you to conclude that Carbo 
had an interest in Basilio?—A. The conversation between Johnny DeJohn and 
Carbo at the Warwick Hotel. 

Q. What was that conversation?—A. Well, the conversation in there held 
in the Warwick Hotel was that Johnny DeJohn, Carbo, and I think Lopez was 
there. 


Q. Anybody else?—A. There was somebody else, but I don’t remember the 
name. 
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Q. Was Palermo there?—A. No. I’m definite that Blinky wasn’t there. I know 
that Carbo started in with DeJohn showing him to where—if he gets him a cham- 
pionship fight with Gavilan he will earn a lot of money, and if he wins the title, 
he’ll surely own money. 

Q. You mean you heard Carbo tell that to DeJohn?—A. Yes, definitely. 

Q. What did DeJohn say?—A. Well, DeJohn, not being too smart, he started 
explaining to him, ““What do you mean, I’m going to make a lot of money?” 

He (Carbo) said, “Well, look, if you are going to fight for the championship 
you are going to get 20 percent and the champion gets 40 percent, and they will 
draw a lot of money, which means that you will earn more money than you ever 
earned.” 

Q. Are you telling this to DeJohn?—A. I’m giving you the conversation be- 
tween Carbo and DeJohn. 

Q. Yes?—A. It looks all right. Those are the words, and if he wins the cham- 
pionship, of course, “if you are the champion, you are going to make a lot of 
money with him,” and in fact he (Carbo) showed him (DeJohn) a diagram why, 
what, where, and when, and that’s as distinct as I remember it even today. 

Q. Now, how long ago did you hear this?—A. That was before Gavilan fought 
Basilio in Syracuse (September 18, 1953) (pp. 3-5). 

~ a * * * * * 


Q. One of the jurors asked me to ask you A. Yes, sir. 

Q. —What you mean by diagram all laid out. I have an idea. Would you 
please explain it to him?—A. Showing him exactly in figures what he could 
earn. Exactly in figures what he could earn. I would honestly say—I mean you 
eouldn’t get a coherent statement from DeJohn unless you even drew him a 
picture. 

Q. So in other words, Carbo had to explain it to him?—A. That’s right. 

Q. As you say, draw him a picture?—A. That’s right (p.6). 

+ * * 4 * * all 


Q. Now, just sit back and take your time. Go ahead and tell us later on what 
other indication of Carbo’s interest in Basilio you were able to—observe—— 
A. I'll start off little by little as I recall it. 

Q. That’s right, go ahead.—A. I think when Basilio didn’t win the title and 
this took place in some restaurant—whether it was Dempsey’s or Gallagher’s, I 
don’t know (p. 7). 

* * * + * * * 


* * * but I remember in the restaurant they were talking about Basilio boxing 
DeMarco in Boston. 

Q. When you say “they” would you be good enough to explain whom you mean 
by they ?—A. Definitely Carbo. 

Q. Yes?—A. I don’t recall whether it was Rip Valenti, DeMarco’s manager, 
or some young boy up there in Boston representing DeMarco up there, because 
I don’t know who was the manager actually of DeMarco, whether it was Rip 
Valenti or some young fellow up there. 

Q. Rip Valenti was the manager of DeMarco; is that right?—A. Well, accord- 
ing to my understanding around New York, yes (p. 8). 

* a ok oe * os * 


Q. Well, tell us about that meeting. Go ahead.—A. The conversation as I’m 
going to explain it—I’m not trying to get it explicitly word for word of what 
I remember—is that they were going to make a match. By they, coming back to 
Carbo, Valenti, or this other young fellow, make a match between DeMarco and 
Basilio in Boston. 

Q. What did Carbo say on that occasion?—A. Well, he said that should be a 
good match and draw a lot of money. With him it was a case of only what they 
would draw. 

Q. Discussing the terms of the contract?—A. No, just to make the match; to 
bring the fight into Boston. ‘Make that match,” he says, “and the winner can 
fight Johnny Saxton.” Johnny Saxton was champion at that time, see, and in 
that way they'll be a lot of money earned between DeMarco, Basilio, Johnny 
Saxton. There will be money earned. 

Well, from the understanding is—I mean the actual thing took place in there. 
They made the matchanyway. They made the match. 

Q. Who made the match ?—A. Frank (Carbo). 
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Q. Frank and who?—A. With Valenti, because Valenti—— 
Q. Where was this conversation again?—A. In one of the restaurants, either 
Gallagher’s or in Dempsey’s (pp. 9-10). 


* * * * * * * 


18. CarBo’s ROLE IN PRoposED MATCH FOR Kip GAVILAN IN ITALY IN 1958 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, pp. 38-42) 


Q. Tell us about it—A. Yes. I made acquaintanceship with some promoters 
in Italy, and there is a fellow by the name of Nando, a newspaper writer wrote 
me a letter, asking me how much Gavilan would want to box a boy by the name 
of Garibaldi, so naturally I didn’t know how much, so I went up to Billy Brown 
first and asked him, “Billy, where can I get hold of ‘the man’ ’’—by that mean- 
ing—I never meant no Frankie Carbo—the manager. He has some Cuban 
manager whom I still don’t know, Gavilan. If he can get hold of “the man” to 
find out if he wants to go to Italy to fight Garibaldi, and how much he would 
want. I don’t know, a day or two elapsed, and I got another letter in which he 
offered me $6,000, see, in the second letter, so I went up to Billy, I don’t know 
where else, some place else with that same thing, and I told him that they 
wanted Gavilan to fight in Europe, but the most they can get is $6,000, that’s all. 
Now, I don’t know whether I spoke to Frank in the hospital about it, or whether 
I only spoke to Billy, that I don’t remember. It could have been that I spoke 
to Carbo just as well (pp. 38-39). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Well, what did Carbo have to do with fixing the price that Gavilan wanted 
to fight?—A. He definitely was mixed up with him. How, what, where, when, 
I can’t tell you, because I don’t know. 

Q. All right, calling a spade a spade, Carbo in this instance acted like a real 
manager ?—A. Correct. 

Q. No doubt about it?—A. Correct (p. 42). 


* * * * * » * 


19. CARBO UNDERCOVER MANAGER OF JIMMY CARTER, Ex-LIGHTWEIGHT 
CHAMPION 


(May 8, 1958, vol. III, pp. 25-26, second section) 


Q. * * * did Carbo ever tell you, in relaying messages to Ketchum, enough 
to let you understand that he was the manager in fact of Carter?—A. No. 
They were partners in Carter. 

Q. You mean Carbo and Ketchum were partners?—A. Yes. 

Q. What makes you say that?—A. Well, I have heard it. I heard it, maybe 
a million more people heard. 

Q. Never mind. I am talking about your conversations with Carbo. Didn’t 
Carbo make reference to that fact, that Carter was—his boy?—A. No, “I got 
a piece of him.” 

Q. Is that all he said, a piece?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, a piece is a real big chunk with Carbo, isn’t it?—A. Well, it could 
be a big chunk, could be a little chunk. I don’t know the size of it (p. 25). 

* * + * * a © 


Q. Well, * * * why should Carbo complain to you about the fact that Ket- 


chum is not turning his money over to him?—A. The last few fights that Carter 
had 


Q. Yes?—A. —out in California—— 
Q. Yes?—A. —Carbo claimed that Ketchum never gave him nothing 
(pp. 25-26). 


* * x > * * * 








20. CarRBoO ALLEGEDLY Has INTEREST IN FIGHTERS MANAGED BY WILLIE KETCHUM 


(May 8, 1958, vol. III, pp. 58-59, first section) 


Q. We will come to you later on. Carbo is in fact the manager for Ketchum’s 
fighters, correct?—A. No, I wouldn’t say—I wouldn't go on the record that he’s 
the manager of his fighters. 
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Q. What is he getting his cut for, just arranging the fights?—-A. Could be. 
Q. What?—A. I don’t know the answer to that (pp. 58-59). 
* * * ob * * * 


Q. But he does exercise——A. From my understanding—excuse me, Mr. 
Scotti. My understanding is for a long, long while Ketchum was with him 
[Carbo]. What the percentage is cut up, I don’t know. 

Q. How much?—A. No one will tell me what they were sharing (p. 59). 












































= * * = * = aw 

( 

21. Carso TELLS Bitty Brown To Put FIGHTERS CONTROLLED BY BILL DALY (p. 
AND TEX PELTE ON IBC Carbs 

( 

(May &, 1958, vol. III, pp. 30—40, first section) kn 

Q. Let me ask you another question.—A. Yes, sir. } 

Q. Can you in the last year tell us complaints that Carbo might have made | ( 
or requests that Carbo might have made with respect to certain fighters whom fF he 
he wanted to fight in either Madison Square Garden or any other place under eal 
the auspices of the IBC (p. 30) ? ( 

ae > * oa * ~ = 

A. Now, if it came to the star bout—fight he [Carbo] would never talk tome | ( 
about that. It was only preliminary fights. est 

In other words, a six-round fight or the semifinal, eight-round fights, that 
he would always kick to Billy Brown about that he’s putting in his own friends’ 
fighters and not his own (p. 31). 

™* * * ~ * * 7 

Q. You agreed a little while ago that Carbo would call you to convey certain ( 
messages to Billy Brown.—A. That’s right. Pe 

Q. He would ask you specifically to tell Brown to put a certain fighter on the ha 


program.—A. Excuse me, Mr. Scotti, not the name. He would give me the ; 
manager but not the name of the fighter. I wouldn’t even know the name of ( 
the fighter (pp. 32-33). 

* * * * * * * { 


Q. All right.—A. The manager—he [Carbo] never gave me no specific name A. 
of a fighter. “How come he [Brown] don’t use Tex’s [Pelte’s] fighters?” “How 

come he don’t use Daly’s fighters but his own?’ That was the constant com- 

plaint (p. 33). Fr 

* * * * * * + Ca 

Q. Now, look, Mr. Wallman, you told us a little while ago for the star bouts 

he [Carbo] wouldn’t call you.—A. Yes. mi 


Q. Right?—A. That’s right. ) 

Q. He didn’t ask you to convey messages to Billy Brown concerning star 
bouts, just the preliminaries or the semifinals.—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with respect to the preliminaries and semifinals——-A. Yes. 

Q. Weren’t there occasions when he told you to convey to Billy Brown, “I 
want this fighter on the program at such and such a time?’ Think back.— 
A. I can name two fighters that Pelte owned, but I can’t give you no—down 
the line for the year 1957—names of fighters. 

Q. The last 6 months?—A. The last 6 months? 

Q. That’s right.—A. There was Pelte’s fighter by the name of McAteer. 


Q. What’s that?—A. Pelte’s fighter by the name of McAteer. H. 
Q. Did Carbo——A. Another one—wait a minute—is Chimenti (pp. 34-36). * 
* * ~ * + * Hi 


Q. * * * You tell this grand jury what requests Carbo asked you to make 















of Bill Brown in respect to each of these fighters or both of them.—A. Well, gr 

the request is: “Tell Billy Brown to put in Tex Pelte and McAteer or Chimenti” A. 
(p. 36). 

~ ok * + ” ~ * H 

Q. Mr. Wallman, isn’t it a fact that in regard to Don McAteer that Carbo gC 


told Billy Brown when he was at your residence——A. Yes. 

Q. In the meeting of February 6 to put in Don McAteer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Don McAteer fought in a semifinal on the Logart-Akins card; isn’t 
that right?—A. No; I think he threw him out of the semifinal. 
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Q. Well, he fought in one of the six rounders before the final; isn’t that 
right ?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with regard to Chimenti, he is also Tex Pelte’s fighter; isn’t that 
right ?—-A. Yes. 

q. And when you say “Tex Pelte’s fighter,” Pelte is not the licensed manager 
here in New York?—A. That’s right. 

(). He doesn’t have a license in New York.—A. His license has been taken 
away from him. 

Q. So he would operate through a frontman; isn’t that correct?—A. Well—— 
(p. 38). 

* * * * * * * 


Q. Who is the licensed manager? That’s what I mean by the “front.” You 
know what I mean.—A. I don’t know who the licensed manager is of him (p. 39). 
* * * ” * * * 

Q. Now, with regard to Chimenti whom you say was also Tex Pelte’s fighter, 
he fought your fighter Jimmy Peters in the semifinal on the Miteff-Valdez 
ecard; isn’t that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. February 21 of 1958.—A. Yes (p. 39). 

* * * ~ * * +* 


Q. So that Carbo at the time Peters fought this fellow Chimenti had an inter- 
est in Peters and Chimenti, no question about it?—A. Right (p. 40). 
* * * * « * = 
22. WALLMAN COMAKER ON “LOANS” TO CARBO FROM 1955 To 1958 
(May 8, 1958, vol. III, pp. 67-69, first section) 


Q. Let me ask you a more direct question: On the following day did Tex 
Pelte come to your establishment, while Frank Carbo was there, with a book 
having figures as far as fights go?—-A. Having what? 

Q. Having figures as far as fights and fighters go?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What book was it that he brought with him?—A. It’s a loan book. 

Q. A loan book ?—A. A loan book—1l-o-a-n book. 

Q. Did he bring it there for the purpose of showing it to Frank Carbo?— 
A. No; it was for the purpose to bring the book and pay the loan (pp. 67-68). 

x * * * * * * 


Q. Go ahead, tell me.—A. Fellow named Harry Nussbaum borrowed $5,000 for 
Frank Carbo. It was the comaker on the loan. Pelte used to keep the book and 
Carbo would give him the money to pay off the loan. That is the book. 

Q. What payments would Carbo make?—A. I think $400-and-some-odd a 
month. 

Q. By check?—A. No. 

Q. By cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who would make the payments?—A. Pelte. 

Q. To whom?—A. Tothe bank. 

Q. To the bank ?—A. Yes (pp. 68-69). 


* * x + + = * 
(May 23, 1958, vol. IV, pp. 49-52) 


Q. I will show you certain papers relating to a loan of April 2 of 1957 to 
Harry Nussbaum by the Sterling National Bank. And I ask you whether this 
is the loan you referred to——A. He made more than one loan. 

Q. That you referred to in your previous grand jury testimony?—A. 1957? 
He borrowed before that, too. 

Q. I understand that. But is that the loan which you referred to in your 
grand jury testimony, the loan that was still outstanding in February of 1958?— 
A. Yes, that must have have been it; yes. 

Q. I want to show you the papers relating to a loan of April 4 of 1956, by 
Harry Nussbaum from the Sterling National Bank & Trust Co—aA. I know it 
goes back about 4 years. 

Q. I want to show you that one.—A. Or about 3 years. 

Q. Do you recall that particular loan by Nussbaum?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how much does that loan amount to?—A. Also, $5,000. 

Q. Are you comaker on that loan?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Was that loan taken out by Nussbaum, to your knowledge, for Frank 
Carbo?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who made the payments on that particular loan?—A. Also—at the time 
Carbo. 

Q. Did he make them through Tex Pelite as he did A. Through Tex Pelte. 
The only way I know about this Tex Pelte is when he asked me to call Tex 
Pelte for the book. He might have been used more than one (pp. 49-51). 

* * * a a * * 


Q. Do you recall a loan of August 9 of 1955, by Nussbaum, in the amount of 
$5,000, from the Sterling National Bank? And I am going to show you certain 
papers to refresh your recollection.—A. I remember it. 

2. Do you recall that loan?—A. Yes. 

. That loan was also for Frank Carbo?—A. Right. 

Is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 

It was made by Harry Nussbaum from this same bank?—A. Right. 

And you were also the comaker?—A. Yes, sir. 

On that.—A. Yes, sir. 

. How were the payments made in that particular loan transaction?—A. 
Well, I think Mr. Nussbaum would be in a better position to tell you that. 

Q. Iam sorry.—A. I say Mr.—my throat is dry. 

Q. Do you know, to your knowledge, how those payments were made in that 
particular loan transaction ?—A. I can only tell you about the first loan that he 
made; what was that, 1955? (Pp. 51-52.) 


. ¢ * * * * 7 





LeeLee eE 


23. CARBO DEMANDS MONETARY ACCOUNTING FROM WALLMAN, WILLIE KETCHUM, 
AND BILLY BROWN IN JANUARY 1958: CarBo Says HE “CAN’T Eat No DUST OR 
Coconuts” 

(May 8, 1958, vol. III, pp. 21-30, first section) 


A. He (Carbo) came up from Florida (about January 15, 1958) and he says 
to me he “can’t eat no dust or coconuts.” 
. What’s that?—A. He can’t eat no dust or coconuts. 
. He can’t eat dust or coconuts?—A. That’s his expression. 
. His expression ?—A. Yes. 
. Well, what does he mean by that?—A. Carbo’s expression? 
Yes.—A. In other words, there is no money coming in. 
. He wants the money ?—A. That’s right. 
. That’s right; go ahead.—A. Whether I got Ketchum or Ketchum got me— 
I told Ketchum, I said, “The fellow is up here, and he wants money now. It 
looks like Billy Brown is swallowing everything up, and he’s going to give you 
and Billy Brown hell” (pp. 21-22). 

* * * * * . 7 


Q. He wanted an accounting, in other words?—A. Call it an accounting. 

Q. Yes, as man toman.—A. Yes, as man to man. 

Q. In other words, tet’s see if we understand each other, see. Money was 
coming to Carbo, but he didn’t get it?—A. Right. 

Q. And he wanted the due?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And he wanted a showdown?—A. Right. 

Q. In business circles they would call it an accounting.—A. Yes; right. 

Q. Am I correct ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As man to man in common parlance he wanted a showdown. He wanted 
a showdown. He wanted to know how much due was coming to him. As man 
to man is that putting it plainly?—A. Correct (p. 23). 

+ + * * * * = 

Q. Carbo confided to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. He told you A. Yes. 

Q. He can’t live on dust.—A. He can’t live on coconuts and dust. 

Q. He wants money.—A. Yes. 

Q. And, now, you were to convey that message to Ketchum, correct?— 
A. Correct. 

Q. In other words, that was supposed to have been a message from Carbo to 
you to Ketchum?—A. Yes. 

Q. To kick up some dough here?—A. Yes (p. 26). 


* * * * * * * 
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Q. Well, Carbo complained because Billy Brown didn’t kick in?—A. He 
(Brown) was swallowing everything up. 

Q. Explain that—A. That he was putting in somebody else’s fighters and 
probably got a cut from it. 

Q. And not Carbo's fighters?—A. No. 

Q. In other words, Carbo complained that Billy Brown did not put Carbo’s 
fighters—or fighters in which Carbo had an interest?—A. Correct (pp. 27-28). 
~ aa * a” * & - 

Q. Did you also deliver that message or part of that message to Billy Brown ?— 

A. Brown, I used to deliver it to every day. 

Q. Let me stop for a moment. Now, at about this time did you get in touch 
with Billy Brown and tell him—* * * What you have told Ketchum, Carbo is 
angry, Sore that you A. I might have. 

Q. Well, don’t say “might have.” Did you; yes or no?—A. Well, I wouldn’t 


remember whether I did or not, but in ninety-nine chances out of a hundred, 
I did. 


Q. On many occasions A. Yes. 

Q. You did get in touch with Brown A. Yes. 

Q. And deliver that type of message?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of message did you deliver on different occasions on behalf of 
Carbo? That’s fair enough.—A. Well, that’s the same thing. 

Q. What would you tell him?—A. Any time Frank would call up and say, 
“What’s going on up there with Billy Brown. Everything he is trying to 
swallow up for himself ?—Every fighter for himself. Every manager that comes 
he’s trying to get a hold of for himself. What's he trying to do, steal the world?” 

Q. What would you do, call up Brown?—A. I would go up there or call him. 

Q. And what do you tell him?—A. Relay the message. 

Q. What did Billy Brown say?—A. “I’m not doing nothing. He’s crazy.” 
Just washing it off (pp. 28-30). 

- ~ & 











* . * 7 


(May 8, 1958, vol. III, pp. 43-47, first section) 


Q. Go ahead.—A. When he (Carbo) came back here he was good and sore. 
He said, “I’m laying down in Miami, everybody is making money. I get nothing.” 
That’s the conversation. 

I said, “What's the money ?” 

He said, “Well, Billy Brown is swallowing everything up. Ketchum is 


running loose by himself. It’s about time I got started and started collecting 
some money.” 


I said, “And me too.” 

He said, “Yes, you too, everybody.” 

I said, “Now, wait a minute. When you talk to Billy Brown, maybe you got 
something coming with him. As far as fighters are concerned when you are 


talking about Ketchum, maybe you have got the same damn thing. What do 
you want from me?” 


He said, “Well, you know you got Miteff coming up?” 
I said, ‘‘Miteff?” 
He said, “Yes ; it’s about time” (pp. 43-44). 
v * * « = ~ * 
Q. So that he (Carbo) wanted his cut.—A. Yes. 
Q. For the use of his influence—A. Right. 
Q. In getting fighters fights——A. Work. 
Q. Work; am I correct?—A. Yes (p. 45). 
* * * > = * + 


Q. He included you among those who benefited from the use of his influence.— 
A. Right. 


Q. In other words, he was telling you he got fights and it’s about time you 
kicked in too; am I correct?—A. Yes, sure (p. 45). 
o 7 * * * * i 
Q. All right, but he was using his influence on behalf of you as well as others 
to get fights. Let’s be honest about this—A. Yes. 
Q. So that he wanted to get his cut for the use of that influence; is that cor- 
rect?—A. Yes (pp. 46-47). 


> * * od * * a“ 
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(May 8, 1958, vol. III, pp. 56-57, first section) 


Q. Did you tell him (Carbo), “You don’t have to call. You will get it (the 
money) directly” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Fair Enough?—aA. Right. 

Q. Now, whose money were you going to give him? That's a fair question, isn’t 
it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us.—A. If he was going to get any money I would give him direct. 

Q. Meaning your money?—A. My money. I’m not collecting for nobody else 
(pp. 56-57). 


* * * * * * * 


(May 8, 1958, vol. III, p. 19, second section) 


Q. Go ahead, tell us—A. I met Chestnut, whether it is that day or the day 
before, I met Ketchum (about February 13, 1958) and I told him that Frank was 
going to be out in Philadelphia. 

Q. You mean Frank Carbo?—A. Yes, and “I understand you owe him some 
money, who don’t you do out there. You are beefing so much about Carbo”— 
first I said “maybe you owe him some money, why don’t you go out there and 
pay him.” 

He said: “I don’t owe him any money.” 

I said: “Well, Frank is not going to ask you for any money that you don’t owe 
him. Go out there, that’s all” (p. 19). 

* ok * * * of ~ 


24. CaRBo’s ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK IN JANUARY 1958 For SIGNING OF SECOND 
BASILIO VERSUS ROBINSON Bout 


(April 30, 1958, vol. III, p. 31) 


Q. And did he (Carbo) come in that night, January 13th of 1958, do you re 
member ?—A. I don’t remember the date, no. He might have been in, but I don’t 
remember the date. 

Q. Did he come in any time around the time that the Robinson-Basilio match 
was signed here in New York ?—A. Oh, I guess—ves, yes. 

Q. He came in for the signing, is that what you are saying?—A. That’s what 
I am saying, yes. 

Q. You expected him for a big boxing event of that sort, like the signing of 
the Robinson-Basilio fight?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that? A. I will tell you why, because he is a good friend of 
Jim Norris. I will give it to you in plain English (p. 31). 

ae * * +” * . a: 


25. MEETING ON JANUARY 15, 1958, IN WALLMAN’sS RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK, 
PRESENT: WALLMAN, CARBO, JIMMY WHITE, Lou ViscusI, JOHN DEJOHN, JOE 
NETRO AND JOSEPH DUPLER 


(Apr. 30, 1958, vol. III, pp. 33-36) 


Q. Do you recall a meeting at your residence, on January 15, 1958, between 
9:20 p.m. and 12:30 a.m. on the 16th of January 1958, at which there were 
present Jimmy White, Lou Viscusi, Frank Carbo, John DeJohn, and Joe 
Netro?—A. Yes. Yes, I definitely do. They came up to watch a fight. 

Q. And DeJohn and Netro are the comanagers of Carmen Basilio, are they 
not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time (Basilio) was world’s middleweight champion ?—(DeJohn 
and Nerto) are also the managers of Mike DeJohn?—A. That’s right, yes. (p. 
33). 

~ * * * a * om 

Q. Lou Viscusi is the matchmaker and promoter in Houston, is he not?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Jimmy White is the matchmaker in Denver, Colo?—A. That’s right, sir. 

Q. Was Joe Dupler present at that meeting?—A. I don’t remember that. 

Q. Well, if I were to tell you that in the late afternoon of that day, about 
5:30 or so, you, White, Viscusi, and Dupler were observed leaving your place 
of business and going to your residence, would that refresh your recollection 
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as to whether Dupler was present at that meeting?—-A. Could be that he was 
there, yes (pp. 33-34). 


+ * * *~ * * *« 


Q. Did Carbo tell you and White at that meeting in your residence, on Jan- 
uary 15, 1958, that he wanted Miteff to fight in the Garden and not fight in 
Denver, Colo?—A. I don’t know. It is possible. I don’t know, I don’t remem- 
ber. 

Q. Mr. Foreman, I request you to ask this witness to answer the question. 

The ForEMAN. I direct that you answer the question, and be responsive. 

A. Well, yes, all right. 

Q. As far as you can recollect, did Carbo tell you and White to wait a few 
days before deciding whether (Miteff should) fight Valdes or DeJohn A. 
Yes (pp. 35-36). 





+ * * * * * * 


26. MEETING ON Fespruary 6, 1958, IN WALLMAN’S RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK. 
PRESENT : WALLMAN, CARBO, JIMMY WHITE, FREDDY FIERRO, AND BILLY BROWN 


(May 1, 1958, vol. III, pp. 17-19) 


Q. All right. Do you remember the meeting of February 6 of 1958, which 
was at your home, * * * attended by Frank Carbo, Jimmy White, Freddie 
Fierro, and yourself and a few others? Do you recall that?—A. I don’t know 
the date. Ido not recall the date but I do know that 

Q. Do you recall that it was February 10 of 1958 when Mr. Norris and Carbo 
met at your apartment ?—A. Right. 

Q. Was it shortly before that that you and Carbo and White——A. And Brown. 

Q. And Fierro and some others had a conversation ?7—A. And Brown. 

Q. And Billy Brown had a conference at your residence ?—-A, Well, I wouldn’t 
call it a conference. 

Q. Well, if it was a meeting?—A. I will explain that if you want me to ex- 
plain it here. 

Q. All right. You explain the circumstances of that meeting and what was 
discussed there at that time. A. I got a phone call from Carbo to ask Billy 
Brown to come up to my house. So I called Billy or I saw kim, I don’t re- 
member which way. I told him that Frank wanted to see him up at my house. 
Now, Jimmy White, Freddy Fierro, and myself rode up by cab, I think from my 
place, and when we got there, Billy Brown was already there. I think, I’m not 
too sure, but Carbo came up a few minutes later. And Billy Brown and Carbo 
walked in in the back. By the back I mean in a little barroom. And they were 
talking in there and then I—— 

Q. For how long a period?—A. Well, maybe 20 minutes. Then they walked 
out. So I walked in the back and I made a drink and then they started to talk, 
Starting in to talk between themselves. In other words, for all of us to hear. 
“Well, I think the fight ought to be for a championship fight.”. Meaning——— 

Q. Who said this?—A. Carbo. 

Q. And what did he mean by that?—A. Meaning—I’m coming to it. I will 
give you the whole story. 

Q. All right—A. Meaning Logart and Akins. So I heard Jimmy White say, 
he says, “well,” he says, “that’s what the Colorado State Commission wants to 
put in is for a championship fight.” He says, “And I would like to get that 
match.” Well, so Frank Carbo says to him, “If you can make that match for 
a championship match, go ahead and make it.” And from there on I don’t 
think there was any more discussions as to how far or when or what or who in 
this particular meeting or conference that you call it. So we had a drink, I 
think my wife served them something to eat and Billy Brown and Frankie Carbo 
walked out. And Freddy Fierro and Jimmy White and I remained in the house 
during the night (pp. 17-19). 








* * * + * * « 


(May 2, 1958, vol. III, pp. 4-6, second section) 


Q. Now, let’s go back to that meeting of February 6, of 1958, at your house; 
do you recall that incident where Carbo, Brown, White, Fierro and yourself 
Were present? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you tell this grand jury what conversation you recall that 
Carbo had with the other guests of that evening that concerned fights or fight- 
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ers?—A. In the first place, Carbo came up there, asked me to bring Billy Brown 
up, he wanted to give him some hell. That's the first thing. Now, if you can 
refresh my memory with anything else, I’ll definitely go along with you. 

Q. What “hell” did he give Billy Brown?—A. Well, about this match and 
that match, and anything in particular. But about the small six round fights, 


why he don’t give more fights to some of his friends. 

Q. Take your time, please.—A. Yes. 

Q. And tell us in language in which we understand, I don’t mean 
ing language? 

Q. Boxing language. A. Okay. 

Q. Yes?—A. Okay. 

Q. Now, give it to us explicitly. Now tell us what kind of “hell” Carbo 
gave Billy Brown.—A. Actually Carbo told me, many days before yet, maybe a 
week before, “I'll be up and I got to straighten out Billy Brown a little bit. 
He has been washing off this one and that one, and he puts in his own fighters.” 

Q. When he said, “His own fighters” A. When he said, “his own fighters,” 
he means people that Billy Brown favors more. 

Q. I see. 

Q. When he said, “His own fighters,” didn’t he mean the fighters being man- 
aged by Al Joyner and Bobby Melnick?—-A. Now, wait a minute now, let me get 
to that. 

Q. All right.—A. That’s exactly what Mr. Carbo had in mind. Whether he 
expressed himself to that way, that I don’t know. 

Q. You were there when he balled out Billy Brown, correct.—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, he must have said, “How about giving the fighters fights,” he must 
have mentioned these names.—A. Yes, go on. 

Q. Can you tell us which fighters Carbo would be interested in to get in the 
six round bouts?—A. Any of his friends (pp. 4-6). 


* * * * * * * 


A. Box- 








(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 31-34, first section) 


Q. At that meeting on February 6 (1958), Mr. Wallman, isn’t it a fact that 
White and Brown and Carbo were discussing where the Logart-Akins match 
should be held ?—A. Yes, that’s what I’m trying for that; yes. 

Q. Tell us about the discussion between White, Carbo, and Billy Brown.—A. 
White wanted to fight in Denver, Colo. Because he claimed that the commis- 
sion—the Colorado State Commission would sanction a championship fight, 
and they were interested in making it a championship fight and keep Martinez 
out of the picture. And Brown insisted that it be held in New York. Carbo 
on the other hand said, ‘‘Look, wherever there is a championship fight, we bet- 
ter take the fight in there.” I mean, and that’s what they were hemming and 
hawing. 

Q. Where?—A. In Denver. Wherever they could get a championship fight 
out of it instead of just an elimination. To go to whatever place they can. 

Q. Did Carbo at that meeting also tell Billy Brown if the match were held 
in Denver it would draw good money? In other words, wasn’t Carbo—Carbo 
was pushing Denver ; wasn’t he?—A. That’s right; yes. 

Q. And White was pushing Denver and Brown wanted it in New York; is 
that right?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Didn’t Carbo say, “You could draw more money out in Denver. Why 
hold it in New York?”—A. Well, I got to give you a specific answer. 

Q. Do you recall any discussion by Carbo concerning the gate?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say?—-A. He said it quite a few times. He said, “You can 
draw more money over there,” and kept repeating it. 

Q. Meaning Denver, Colo.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he mention any specific figures?—A. No; figures weren’t mentioned. 
I don’t think they were mentioned at that time. Because Jimmy White said 
they can probably do 60, $70,000 over there and with the television from the 
IBC, they could have a lot of money in there. I mean I don’t recall anything 
else there. 

Q. When was the first time that Carbo mentioned any figures with regard 
to the fight?—-A. I think that was that particular night. 

Q. Any figures like $60,000, $70,000 or how much the match could draw ?— 
A. Jimmy White said that. 
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Q. When was the first time that Carbo mentioned any figures?—A. Between 
themselves. It was back and forth. 

Q. Did you overhear any conversation in which Carbo spoke about the 
amount of the gate?—A. No; he said we can draw all that more money. I 
remeniber that distinctly but I don’t remember—— 

Q. Carbo said, ‘We can draw more money ?”’—A. Yes. 

Q. When he said “we,” whom did he mean?—A. The fight. 

Q. On behalf of whom ?—A. I don’t know his mind. 

Q. He has to represent somebody?—A. Akins. He wasn’t representing me 
nor you. He was representing Akins. Yes. 

Q. What was your part in this discussion?—A. None whatsoever, It didn’t 
concern me at all. Q. They held the meeting in your house?—A. The reason 
they held the meeting in my house is because he was afraid, you know, to run 
around in different—in the restaurants or this or that, because he was afraid 
to be seen. 

Q. Who was afraid to be seen?—A. Carbo. 

Q. And that is why they held it in your house?—A. Yes (pp. 31-34). 


* & * * * * «* 





27. ARRANGEMENTS FOR NORRIS-CARBO MEETING ON FEBRUARY 10, 1958 
(May 2, 1958, vol. III, p. 33, first section) 


Q. You knew before the meeting that both Carbo and Norris were going to 
be present.—A. Jimmy White. 

Q. And Jimmy White.—A. Yes. 

Q. And Billy Brown.—A. That’s right. 

Q. Is that right?—A. Yes (p.33). 

+ as * * * * 

Q. Look, isn’t it a fact—let me ask you this, that on February 6, the welter- 
weight situation wasn’t straightened out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that time it was decided between the people who were present at 
your house ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That maybe Carbo and Norris should get together and really straighten 
it out?—A. Yes; that’s right. 

Q. And the reason why they were getting this straightened out was because 
they were the two big powers in boxing; is that right?—A. That’s right, that’s 
right (p. 2). 

* = a a a * = 


28. MEETING ON FeEsRUARY 10, 1958, IN WALLMAN’S RESIDENCE IN New York: 
PRESENT: WALLMAN, CARBO, JAMES D. Norris, JIMMY WHITE, FREDDY FIERRO, 
BILLY BROWN 





(May 1, 1958, vol. III, pp. 26-34; pp. 36-38) 


Q. Mr. Wallman, you were just in court when Judge Mullen directed you to 
tell the grand jury all of the conversation which you heard on the night of 
February 10 of 1958, between Jim Norris and Frank Carbo. Now, will you do 
so, Mr. Wallman?—A. But it was more than one. There was more than Carbo. 

Q. What did Mr. Carbo have to say which you overheard and which con- 
cerned fights or fighters on February 10 of 1958?—A. Well, I’ll start from the 
very beginning. 

Q. That’s it. Start from the very beginning—A. Yes. After Jim Norris and 
Billy Brown arrived at my house, there was Carbo up there, Jimmy White was 
there, Freddie Fierro, and myself. Now, we all walked in the back room. And I 
took out a bottle and I offered everybody a drink. Now, we sat down and we 
had one or two drinks and they started in first. The way they started in was 
the Zora Foley fight with Machem. Just started off first. There was a fight 
scheduled in California between two nationally known heavyweights, No. 1 and 
No. 2. And they said, “Now, what are we going to do with the winner of this 
particular fight? If we could only get Patterson to fight him.” 

Q. Who said this again?—A. Norris to Carbo. 

: Q. To Carbo?—A. In effect to everybody in there. But mostly directed at 
Jarbo. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. After this we filled up another drink and they started 
talking about Logart. With that Jimmy White opened up his mouth and he says, 
“Look, under no circumstances,” he says, “I being a good friend of Eddie Mafuz,” 
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that is a manager of Logart, he says, “he promised me to take the fight to Den- 
ver.” Norris on the other hand said, “No, we need the match.” But I do not 
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He says, “We need the match over here.” Carbo, on the 


other hand, started to argue with Norris, “Well, let them go wherever they can 
So Norris says to him, “No, we need the match in here. We 


Then Jimmy got sore and walked out. 


Q. You mean Jim Norris?—A. No; Jimmy White. Walked out and got sore 
and he walked out into the living room. Then I remained there with Billy 
Brown and Norris and Carbo. The four of us remained there and they started 


jumped off the subject of Logart and Akins. They jumped 


off the subject and, well, ‘We don’t know what to do.” 

Q. Yes: go ahead. 
that Carbo says to me, “Hey, you are a lousy bartender: you are a better fur- 
rier.” Which gave me an idea that they didn’t want me in the room, see? So, I 
went out and Jimmy White started to talk to me. He said, “What the hell are 
they doing, running boxing? What is this here? I can’t get a fight? Are they 
going to run my life, too?” 

Q. Meaning who?—A. Meaning Carbo, Brown, and Norris. 
-A. So I said, “Now, wait a minute. Go back and yell.” 

Q. You told that to White?—A. Yes, “Go back and yell. You got the right to 
fight for your own livelihood.” Well, I heard so much commotion that I came 


A. So I went and I filled up a drink for them and with 


. And Jimmy White started giving them the same thing 
want the match.’ And Norris right back, “We need the 


mateh in New York.” And hemming and hawing, Jimmy White says, “Well, if 
that’s the way you want it, go ahead, keep it,” and he walked out of the room. 
They sat down. We 

Q. Meaning White?—A. Jimmy White. “Oh, forget him.” 

Q. What did Carbo say?—A. Well, about the same thing. Once the boss 
said, “The hell with him,” the other fellow didn’t say any more. 

Q. Who is “the boss”?—A. Well, Norris. Jim Norris. 

Q. He is the sole boss?—A. Well, I mean he is the big shot, the big promoter. 

Q. How about Carbo?—A. Well, Carbo is in a different sense. 

Q. A different kind of boss?—A. You asked me about the main boss last night 
and I says as far as I am concerned I don’t know him as no boss. 

Q. Let me ask you, as man to man, let us call a spade a spade.-—A. Yes, yes. 

Q. You refer to Norris as the boss, but isn’t also Carbo referred to unofficially 
as “a boss.” too?—A. Yes, yes. 

Q. Unofficially as a boss, too.—A. Yes. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. But in this instance it was the big boss, call it the big boss. 

Q. That is Norris?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is Carbo, “the small boss”?—A. Well, unofficially, like you say, he’s 


‘11, and Jim Norris says, ‘“‘Who the hell is he,” this way. 


him officially, put him anyway you want. 


Q. But he is “boss” ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say he is a boss almost with equal rights as Norris?—A. Well, 
one has got the money and the other one hagn’t got no money. 

Q. He has what, he has the contacts, the influence, though: is that right ?— 


Q. Right?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is Carbo has the contacts and influence; is that right?—A. That’s 


Q. Go ahead, proceed with vour statement.—A. The minute he shirked him 
aside, he said, “The hell with White,” they started to talk about back again to 
Foley, about what they were going to do in case there was a good fight and 
Machem won it and not Foley. In fact, Foley was thrown aside, also like Jimmy 


ere more interested in Machem than they were in Foley. If 


they could only get Patterson to fight him that would be a feather in their cap. 
And Frank said to Jim— incidentally, this is as I recall, he says, “You will never 
get the crazy man (Cus D’Amato) to fight you.” With that. Mr. Scotti, and 
gentlemen, and lady, a phone call came in from Benny Trotta, in Baltimore. 
A phone came in. 
positive that I answer the phone. I says, “Frank, vour friend Benny Trotta 


I’m not so sure—I think I answered the phone. Or almost 


ou.” And then he got on the phone and while he got on the phone I went 


back into the living room, stayed there maybe another 5 minutes, 10 minutes, and 
he was still talking when I entered back again into the barroom. 
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Q. When you say “he,” whom do you mean?—A, Carbo. 

Q. With whom ?—A. With Benny Trotta. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. I overheard him talking about a Mims fight; that he must 
get Mims a fight. And I don’t know that transpired over the phone or what he 
said to him in the end, he says, “All right, don’t worry about Mims. Don’t worry 
about Mims.” 

Q. You mean Carbo said this?—A. Yes, Carbo telling Trotta. He put me 
on the phone to say “hello,” or was it the first time when I answered the 
phone, “Hello, Benny,” or was it the last time? But that’s all for that con- 
versation, that he was going to; “OK, don’t worry about it, I'll get you a 
fight.” Well, after that I think they were hitting the bottle pretty good and 
they started off kidding me about Miteff, “What are you going to do with him?” 
Well, I said, “He is not ready for any big fights. He is just a starter and a 
youngster. I got plenty of time with him.” And we were all back again to 
what we were going to do with the fight with Logart. 

Q. Who is talking to you at this time, Carbo?—A. Well, Jim is talking with 
Carbo for everybody to hear it already. A little big shot already. 

Q. In other words, you are relating a conversation between Norris and 
Carbo?—A. Yes, I am relating everything that I can remember transpired up 
there that evening. 

Q. This is Norris and Carbo talking now?—A. Yes, most of the time the 
only two that talked over there was Norris and Carbo, because the little sheep 
had nothing to say there. 

(). The little who?—-A. The little sheep. 

Q. Sheep?—A. Yes, was Jimmy White and myself was the little sheep. I 
don't think Billy Brown had too much to say up there because the two big 
men were up there. The two big men, I expressed myself again, was Carbo 
and Norris. And they kept on and then they started in general with this 
fight and that fight, that I don’t recall offhand exactly what fights they are 
referring to, for future, and with that my wife kept on nagging, “When do 
you eat? When do you eat?” I said, “If I get rid of them then I'll eat. What 
do you want me to do?” So, then Norris forgot that he had an appointment for 
dinner. He makes an appointment with me for dinner. Then he forgot all of a 
sudden when he had too many drinks that he forgot that he had another dinner. 
He said, “I must go.” So Billy Brown and Norris went away. They left. He 
took them downstairs, in fact. And then Billy Brown came back again and 
Frank, Jimmy White, Billy Brown, we remained, 1nd we were having dinner 
when Jimmy White started the discussion again about, “Who the hell is he 
running boxing and we can’t get nothing? Does he want nobody to make a 
living?” Jimmy White was telling that to Frankie Carbo. “Nobody is going 
to make a living. He's got everything. He got to own everything.” 

Q. Who is “he” ?—A. Norris (pp. 26-34). 

* * * ~ * 7 > 


Q. Do you recall that on February 11, the very next day, Jim Norris was 
reported to have spoken to Commissioner Helfand about having a match, a 
title match between Logart and Martinez with the winner to fight Akins 
within 60 days? Do you recall that?—A. Yes, yes, yes. Yes. 

Q. Does that refresh your recollection as to the discussion at the meeting on 
February 10?—A. Yes, yes. Yes. I will start with that Akins. The discussion 
came about where they wanted to eliminate Martinez altogether (p. 36). 


* > + * * * . 
Q. What did Carbo say ?—A. That is what I am going to say. 
Q. Can you recall what he said with respect to eliminating———A. Here is the 


way the thing went. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. He says, “Why have that skunk Daly be in this elimination 
altogether ?” 

Q. The manager of Martinez?—A. Yes. 

Q. Carbo is saying this?—-A. Carbo is saying that. 

Q. Yes; to Jim Norris?—A. To Jim Norris. So Norris says, “We cannot 
choose in this thing here. There are three people picked to fight the elimina- 
tion and regardless of whether how much you like the fighter or not,” he says, 
“No, no, no, no, I don’t mean Daly. I don’t like the fighter Martinez.” Carbo 


is saying that * * *. So he says, “You know, all I have to do is pull out Akins,” 
that is how it came about. 
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Q. Carbo said that?—A. Carbo. “All I have to do is pull out Akins and you 
ain’t even got a match.” 

Q. What did Norris say ?—A. Wait a minute. 

Q. I am sorry.—A. * * * So Norris says, “What is this here? What is going 
on here now? Now what is going on?’ he says. So Carbo answer him, “Now, 
look, I am telling you right now, unless Logart fights Akins there wil! be no 
match altogether. Akins will go out. I’m pulling him out.” That was the 
conversation as I can remember up to now (pp. 36-38). 


* * * * * * * 


(May 2, 1958, vol. III, pp. 2-4, first section) 


Q. Now do you recall whether Billy Brown, the matchmaker for the IBC, 
was present in the room during the conversations between Norris and Carbo ?— 
A. Definitely in the room. 

Q. What was Billy Brown saying?—A. Well, the three of them were talking 
about the same Akins-Logart fight. Billy was in the room. Whether he ran 
out to grab a drink of water or something like that in the 2 hours’ time, he might 
have done it, but the conversation was—Jimmy White was in there. Not only 
those three, but Jimmy White was in there as well. They ran out every once in 
a while—out of the room. I mean that I’m not here to say that they didn’t. 
But definitely Billy Brown was in the room. I’m placing him in the room 
there. 

Q. Are you saying that if he did leave the room it was only for a minutes or 
two; is that right?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Now do you recall anything that Billy Brown said during the course of 
that meeting concerning Logart and Akins?—A. Well, I mean as matchmaker 
he wouldn’t interfere or—he had an argument with Jimmy White. 

Jimmy White told him, he says, “Look, you mind your own business. You are 
the matchmaker in here for Norris. You mind your own business. I’m talking 
to Mr. Norris now” (pp. 2-3). 

ue ak * * * + + 


Q. Well, do you recall whether Brown tried to get his 2 cents in, so to 
speak ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What did he have to say?—A. Sure, otherwise I—— 

Q. What did he have to say generally; do you recall?—A. “Why don't you 
go and promote your fights in Denver, and we will run our business here in 
New York.” 

Q. And he was telling this to Jimmy White?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did Jimmy White say when Brown told him that?—A. “Go to hell” 
and all that business. You mind your business. You are only the matchmaker 
for Norris, and Norris is here—all that conversation (p. 4). 


* * * * * * * 





(May 2, 1958, vol. III, p. 6) 


Q. What room is this in which Carbo, Norris——A. In a barroom. 
Q. White and Billy Brown?—A. That’s in a barroom (p. 6). 


* * * * * * * 


(May 2, 1958, vol. III, pp. 8-9) 


Q. Now, yesterday, * * * do you recall saying that the match between Logart 
and Akins hadn’t been finally decided at this meeting?—A. On account of the 
terms. I think it was on account of the terms. 

Q. What were the terms?—A. They were—Mr. Norris was supposed to go to 
the sponsor and see how much money he could get for the television for this 
particular match, and I’m almost sure that they didn’t close it that night. 

Q. Well, did Norris discuss the terms with Carbo?—-A. Well, I think he was 
set—not that I think, but I actually can say in this conversation he said, “Maybe 
I can get $30,000 and give the boys $15,000 apiece.” 

Q. Was that what Norris said?—A. Norris and Carbo. 

Q. What did Carbo say?—A. Well, he says, “Try and get as much as you 
possibly can” (pp. 8-9). 
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29. CONVERSATION BETWEEN NORRIS AND WALLMAN ON FEBRUARY 11, 1958, ABouT 
Isaac Locart VERSUS VIRGIL AKINS MATCH 


(May 2, 1958, vol. III, pp. 18-19; first section) 


A. I got a call from Billy Brown (on February 11, 1958) that Jimmy Norris 
is in the office to see—to please come up. 

Q. And did you go up there with Jimmy White?—A. I’m going to give you 
the story. I went up there. I mean I remember that. You don’t have to even 
mention the names who I went in with. 

I went up there with Jimmy White to the Garden, and I went right into 
Norris’ office and I asked him what he wanted. 

He says, “Well, I straightened it all out with the sponsors. They are going to 
get $15,000 apiece and I’m going to add $5,000 to it, and whatever gate receipts is 
missing in ease it’s not enough income from the receipts I'll still pay them off 
$20,000, and if it’s over, they will get the full 30 percent—or 25 percent—I don’t 
remember that. 

So he says, “You think Frank will be satisfied with that?” 

I said, “What the hell is it my business.” I said, “You made the match. You 
hollered blue murder last night. I invited you to my house. Whatever you are 
doing it’s your business.” 

Q. When you say “Frank” you mean Frank Carbo; is that right?—A. Yes (pp. 
18-19). 


* od * * * * * 


30. ADDITIONAL MEETINGS BETWEEN CARBO, NORRIS, AND IBC OFFICIALS 
(May 6, 1958, vol. III, pp. 9-14, second section ) 


Q. By the way, how many times has James Norris met in your home with 
Frank Carbo?—A. Twice. 

Q. What was the other occasion when Carbo and James Norris met you in 
your house? When did that take place?—A. Oh, that goes back about a year, a 
year and a half, something like that. 

Q. And who else was present on that occasion ?—A. Nobody. 

Q. It was just you and Frank Carbo and James Norris?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the discussion at that time?—A. The discussion, I have to lead 
up to it. They were on the outs for some reason or other, that I don’t know, and 
Jim asked me if I could arrange an appointment with Frank, and I did and I let 
them meet in the backroom and I went out. They didn’t come out for maybe 
2 hours (pp. 9-10). 


* + t * * * * 


Q. And you say under oath now that you did not hear what was said between 
Norris and Carbo on that occasion at any time?—A. Correct. On that Sunday 
morning ; no (p. 11). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Did you ever attend any other meeting, regardless of where it was, in 
which Carbo and Norris were present?—A. well, in Gallagher’s restaurant. 

Q. Tell us about that.—A. Well, they come in for dinner. I go into dinner into 
Gallagher’s and met a few of the people in there and Jim would come in with 
Markson or Truman Gibson and Frank would go over to their table and we would 
be sitting at our table. 

Q. On what occasion are you speaking about ?—A. More than once. 

Q. When was the latest occasion on which that happened?—A. The last one, 
I think, around the last world’s series that I can remember. 

Q. In other words, in the fall of 1957; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that Norris and Markson and Truman Gibson were present 
in Gallagher’s and Carbo came in with you?—A. No; Carbo was already there. 

Q. And then he went over to their table; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how long did he remain at their table?—A. Well, he sat there 5 
minutes, came back again and then ran over again, in fact. 

Q. How long were you there?—A. That would be at least 9:30 to 1 o'clock. 
Q. Was it 1 hour, 2 hours?—A. About 2 hours; yes. 
Q. 


And Carbo would keep on going back to their table and talk to them?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you overhear any portion of that conversation?—A. No. They were 
too far over in the restaurant. 

Q. You say this happened on other occasions?—A. Yes; more than once. 

Q. Well, what other occasion can you remember where Carbo and Norris 
talked together outside of your home in which you observed them?—A. Quite 
often in the restaurant. 

Q. Which restaurant and when?—A. I always saw them in Gallagher's 
restaurant. 

Q. Would you say this happened 5 or 6 times or more than 9 or 10 times ?— 
A. No; I should say about four or five times that I noticed myself. 

Q. That you saw it yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the usual amount of time that Carbo and Norris spent together 
on these occasions ?—A. Well, I would leave them there. They would spend a 
few hours. 

Q. An hour or so?—A. No; longer than that. 

Q. Now, on any of these occasions did you overhear the conversation between 
Norris and Carbo?—A. No. They would come in. Mr. Norris would come in 
with Joe Roberts the stout fellow. 

Q. He is the publicity man for the IBC ?—A. He is the picture taker. 

Q. Yes?—A. With Joe Roberts and Markson, on different occasions with 
Truman Gibson and they would go over and chat. 


* * * * * * * 


[Excerpts] 


SWORN TESTIMONY OF BERNARD GLICKMAN BEFORE APRIL 1958 
GRAND JURY, NEW YORK COUNTY 


The grand jury testimony of Bernard Glickman before the April 1958 New 
York County grand jury is complete except for testimony which relates to 
pending cases in New York involving the bribery of boxing officials and under- 
cover management of boxers; and testimony which is repetitious, irrelevant to 
this inquiry or legally inadmissible. 

The questioning was conducted by Chief Assistant District Attorney Alfred J. 
Scotti and Assistant District Attorney John G. Bonomi. 

(Explanatory section headings added by subcommittee staff.) 


INDEX 


1. Bernard Glickman’s background. 
2. Glickman met Frank Carbo in about 1953. 

Glickman’s monetary transactions with Carbo. 
Glickman sought Carbo’s advice in making matches. 

Jlickman met with Carbo in New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Miami, 

and Boston ; Carbo is “the good will ambassador.” 
. Harry Curley is “Carbo’s man” in Florida. 
Carbo, Glickman, and Yawitz pool bets on Virgil Akins fights. 
8. Carbo helped Glickman make up his mind concerning matches. 
9. Glickman knows Tony Accardo. 
10. Carbo told Glickman that he (Glickman) would receive $20,000 for Logart- 
Akins match held on March 21, 1958. 
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1. BERNARD GLICKMAN’S BACKGROUND 


(Apr. 22, 1958, vol. II, pp. 69, 78-80) 


Q. Now, would you give your name and address, Mr. Glickman?—A. Bernard 
Glickman, 2908 Farwell Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (p. 69). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Mr. Glickman, are you a licensed manager of boxers in New York State?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you have any other profession outside of that?—A. I manufacture 
awnings, aluminum awnings. 
Q. What is the name of your company ?—A. Kool-Vent Co. 
Q. And what position do you hold with that company?—A. President. 
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Q. Where is it located ?—A. Chicago, Ill. 

Q. How long have you been in that business?—A. Since 1946. 

q. And when did you first become a licensed manager of boxers anyplace ?— 
A. Well, I don’t want to get pointed, I am not exactly sure that I can remember. 

Q. Give us an approximation.—A. Somewhere between 1948 and 1949. 

Q. Now, what are the names of the boxers which you presently manage any- 
place in this country ?—A. I manage Bobby Boyd, Del Flanagan. And I am co- 
manager with Jessie Bowdry and Virgil Akins. I also have a dozen kids out 
of the Golden Gloves amateurs. I can’t enumerate all of them because some of 
them haven’t had any professional fights yet. 

Q. Those four that you have mentioned, they are the main fighters; is that 
right ?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Now, who is the comanager with you by the way of Jessie Bowdry?—A. 
Edward Yawitz of St. Louis. 

Q. And he is also the comanager on Akins; is that correct?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Now, is it a fact that on March 23, 1958, you were at a testimonial dinner 
for Jim Norris at Chicago?—A. Testimonial dinner for myself. 

Q. For you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time you were named manager of the year; is that correct ?— 
A. Yes, I got a trophy. 

Q. Was that outstanding manager of 1957?—A. That would be last year; 
yes (pp. 78-80). 

+. « * * * + * 


2. GLICKMAN Met FRANK CARBO IN ABOUT 1953 


(Apr. 22, 1958, vol. II, pp. 80-81, 84-85) 


Q. Now, I will start in directly and get to the point; do you know Frank 
Carbo?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you known him?—A. I don’t want to perjure myself, so I 
will give you an estimate. Maybe 4 or 5 years. 

Q. And do you have a social or business relationship with him?—A. Social. 

Q. Now, do you know Frank Carbo’s occupation ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he is a licensed manager, matchmaker, or pro- 
moter in any State?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know whether—where his permanent residence is?—A. No. 

Q. Can you speak up?—aA. No. 

Q. How did you come to meet him?—A. Well, my first trip to New York must 
have been about 4 years ago. I met him at Dempsey’s Restaurant. 

Q. Through whom?—aA. Well, Lester Bromberg was there, from the paper; 
Jim Gallagher, Jack Kearns, Jack Dempsey, and I just walked in (pp. 80-81). 


* * * * * « « 


Q. Let me ask you the question that I asked you originally, then; when did you 
first talk to him (Carbo) ?—A. I can't pinpoint it. 

Q. About ?—A. I can’t even go “about” ; it is foolish to ask that. 

Q. How did you come to know him?—A. After a while, wherever I go, what- 
ever restaurant I go in, there he would bein there. So, ultimately when I got my 
first fight in television he must have come up to me, I don’t recall how it was (pp. 
84-85). 





7” * a * oe = 7 
8. GLICKMAN’S MONETARY TRANSACTIONS WITH CARBO 


(Apr. 23, 1958, vol. II, pp. 3, 8-9, 10-11, 24-26, 28) 


Q. Mr. Glickman, I think that yesterday we had established that you knew 
Frank Carbo for about 4 years or so and that your relationship with him was 
largely social ; wasn’t that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, have you ever in your life had any business transactions with Frank 
Carbo?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you ever in your life received any money or anything of value from 
Frank Carbo?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Have you ever in your entire life given any money or anything of value to 
Carbo?—A. No, sir (p.3). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. How much was the largest amount you ever owed Carbo?—A. About 
$1,000. It would never get higher than that because when I saw him I would 
give him money. 

Q. During the year 1958 how much have you owed him from time to time?— 
A. It would run around $1,000 which was his top open-line credit, if that is the 
way you want to put it (pp. 8-9). 


» * * * x * * 


Q. Let us take these personal transactions, in 1958. Can you recall what 
was the last personal transaction that you had with Frank Carbo?—A. No, 
I can’t recall it. 

Q. You say it happened about 4 weeks ago? A. I would say so, yes. 

Q. And you can’t recall that; is that right? 

Can you tell how much it involved? How much money?—aA. No, I can't 
recall that. 

Q. You can’t give us an idea about how much?—A. A couple of hundred 
dollars. I don’t know. I wouldn’t really know. We had a lot of transactions 
together personally. 

Q. You see now you use words “transaction.” I don’t know what you mean. 
What kind of transactions the grand jury would like to know.—A. The kind 
of transactions were of a personal nature. 

Q. What do you mean by a personal nature?—A. I had him lay out money 
for me (pp. 10-11). 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Let me make a statement and then you can speak. You appeared before 
Judge Mullen in part 1 in the company of the foreman of the grand jury, the 
reporter, myself, and Mr. Bonomi and what took place before this grand jury 
was read back to Judge Mullen by the stenographer, Mr. Herman Tardy, this 
gentleman to your left, and at the conclusion of the reading of your testimony 
before this grand jury, Judge Mullen directed you to answer questions put 
to you by this grand jury or myself or Mr. Bonomi, and you heard him say that 
the answers you made do not constitute answers. You heard him say that, 
did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what do you want to say.—A. When I heard him read back the 
testimony today; when you asked me was I partners with Frank Carbo and I 
said “no or anyone else,’ what I mean by that answer anyone else that wasn’t 
disclosed, not partners in other business, if there is, that was disclosed. I don't 
want to have any perjury against myself. 

Q. We are only interested in Frank Carbo.—A. I said in the statement that 
I was no partner of anybody else. 

Q. Now, I think the question that was put to you by Mr. Bonomi was, in 
substance, tell us how Carbo came to hold for you a sum of about $1,000 about 
a month ago. I think that was the general essence of the question. A. I sent 
Harry Curley some money. 

Q. How much money did you send him?—A. $1,000. 

Q. You sent Harry Curley $1,000?—A. I sent him $1,250. 

Q. Now, who is Curley?—A. Harry Curley handles my fighters down in 
Miami. 

Q. What position does he hold?—A. An old man about 80. He holds no posi- 
tion. Fighters come down. He sees that they train, he sees they get sparring 
partners, he sees they have any medical attention they require. He is a sort of 
handyman. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. So I sent him some money. In the meantime Curley needed 
some money. So I said all right give him the money, then you will draw against 
him at one time the $1,150. I am not refreshed that Carbo gave him $100 
against it. He said I will hold $1,150 of your money that will take care of the 
$1,150 transaction. 

Q. Why did Carbo want the $1,250?—A. He didn’t want it. He figured Curley 
was too old to trust with that money. 

Q. I think I misunderstood you.—A. Carbo said you shouldn’t trust that 
man with that much money. 
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Q. You mean that is too much money for Curley to hold?—A. Well, I guess 
he thought so. Yes, yes, as a friend he said he should not give a man that 
much money. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that Carbo is the one who paid Curley $100?—A. Because 
Curley gave him the $1,250. 

Q. What did Carbo do, get some money from Curley and pay Curley $100?— 
A. He just held it and he gave him $100 and he gave more money since then. 

Q. What happened to the other $1,150?—A. When I met him in New York 
he gave it back to me. 

Q. How often does this go on with Carbo?—A. Maybe once in 2 or 3 months, 
maybe twice a week, it just depends (pp. 24-26). 

* - * * * ” = 

Q. How often would he (Carbo) borrow money from you?—A. I wouldn’t 
say too often any more than normal than any other person you would be 
friendly with. 

Q. How often?—A. Maybe once every 2 months or 3 months. 

Q. How much would he borrow from you, once every 2 months?—A. Some- 
time it would be $500, $300. 

Q. What is the most he has ever “borrowed” from you?—A. The highest at 
one time? 


Q. Yes; the most at any one time.—A. I would say a couple of thousand 
dollars. 

Q. How long ago was that?—A. Oh, maybe a year, a year and a half ago. 

Q. Do you recall where?—A. No; I don’t really recall where it was (p. 28). 


* * * * * * * 


(April 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 3-4; 6) 


Q. Do you wish to invoke your privilege? I will ask you this question again. 
Do you recall testifying yesterday concerning financial dealings with Harry 
Curley and Frank Carbo about 1 month ago?—A. I will answer it only if I have 
immunity. 

Q. Assert.your privilege.—A. I don’t know exactly how to say it. 

Q. In other words, you refuse to answer.—-A. I refuse to answer 

The ForEMAN. On the grounds—— 

A. It may tend to incriminate me. 

Q. All right. Now, I request the jury through the foreman to direct this 
witness to answer the question. 

The ForeMAN. I direct that you answer the question. 

Q. Now you are legally obligated to answer the question. However, in 
answering the question you will receive immunity from prosecution for any 


crime that your answer or testimony may disclose—A. Then I have immunity 
then? 


Q. That’s right. 

The ForEMAN. Except perjury. 

Q. Except perjury. You know that. You don’t get immunity from lying or 
contempt (pp. 3-4). 

aa + = & oe : - 

Q. Well, you correct me where I was wrong.—A. I sent $1,250 to Curley to 
use for expenses. 

Q. For a fighter; is that right?—A. Yes, Bobby Boyd was down there on a 
fight. And when I talked to Frank he said I shouldn’t have sent him that much 
money, an old man, and foolish to let him hold it; that he would hold it and he 
would give him whatever money he would need and he would hold it for him. 
I didn’t instruct him to give him no $100. He called me and told me that he gave 
him $100 and he is now holding $1,150 of my money. That was the whole 
transaction. 

Q. What is the status of the $1,150 as of now?—A. I met him in New York 
last month. There were some other advances that he had made, other payments, 
and he gave me the difference in cash and settled it up with me, that was all 
(p. 6). 

7 * & * ~ s e 
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(May 2, 1958, vol. III, pp. 9-13, fourth section) 


Q. * * * Just tell us in plain ordinary language what happened in regard 
to the $10,000.—A. Well, as near as I can recall, Yawitz came into the office, 
my office, and this other party came into my office and I gave him the money and 
he took it away and I verified later that Frank (Carbo) received it. That’s 
the whole thing. 

Q. Who was this party that came into the office?—A. He identified himself 
as Mike. 

Q. Did he tell you who the $10,000 was for?—A. He didn’t know what he was 
getting or anything else. He identified himself as Mike and got the money in 
a sealed envelope. I verified later with Frankie that he received it. 

Q. He told you that it was money that Frank Carbo wanted, is that right?— 
A. I don’t remember what he said. He said he was from him, yes. 

Q. You never saw that person before, is that right?—A. No. I saw him down 
in Florida. 

Q. Do you know who that person was?—A. Mike. 

Q. Mike who?—A. I don’t know. It sounds funny. 

Q. Do you know where he lives?—A. I think he lives in Chicago. 

Q. Do you know what his business is?—A. No. 

Q. Did you hand him $10,000 in cash?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Can you describe this fellow, Mike?—A. About five ten. 

Q. How old a man was he about ?—A. About 30. 

Q. What color hair?—A. Curly hair. Sometimes it is impossible to remem- 
ber a face, to try to remember a face. I saw him many times in Chicago and 
I saw him down in Florida. 

Q. Is he a friend of Carbo?—A. I don’t know. I imagine he is. 

Q. You are not saying he and Carbo are strangers?—A. I said I imagine he 
would be a friend. Yes, sir. I will agree on that. It looks like that they 
would be. 

Q. You turned over $10,000 to a stranger?—A. No, he identified himself. 

Q. How did he identify himself?—A. He said that he same to get some 
thing for Frank. 

Q. Did he show you credentials of any kind?—A. No. Just what credentials 
would he require? 

Q. Did you recognize him when you saw him?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is his last name?—A. I don’t know his last name. 

Q. Now, you said that Carbo told you at a later time he had received this 
money, is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I believe that you said when you saw Carbo recently he told you 
that the loan had been repaid in full, is that right?—A. I don’t recall making 
that statement. 

Q. Didn’t you say that the loar had been repaid in part or in full?—A. I 
don’t think so. It wasn’t paid. 

Q. What makes you say it wasn’t paid?—A. I talked to Yawitz. He said it 
wasn’t paid. 

Q. Didn’t you guarantee the payment of that loan?—A. I did (pp. 9-13). 

Q. Did you pay Yawitz?—A. He will get his money. If he is not paid, he will 
be shortly. 

Q. How long is it now?—A. It would be a year, maybe 7 months. It is a guess. 
Maybe June, July, or August. I am not sure of the date. 


4. GLICKMAN SouGutT CaARBO’s ADVICE IN MAKING MATCHES 


(April 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 25-28 ; 35-36) 


Q. Maybe we can phrase it this way: At any time during the past month and 
a half have you ever asked Carbo how about getting Joey Giardello for Bobby 
Boyd?—A. I might have said to him, “I think that would be a good fight, 
Giardello and Boyd.” 

Q. That is not what I asked.—A. Well, I can’t recall the exact words. I am 
sorry. I honestly am sorry. 

Q. Do you ever recall——-A. I recall talking to him. 

Q. Within the past———A. Talking to him about that. I have asked him about 
hundreds of matches. 
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Q. We are talking about the last month and a half. I am not talking about 
1956, 1958, understand? Within the past month and a half did you ever discuss 
the amount of money which Joe Giardello could expect with a match with 
Bobby Boyd with Frank Carbo?—A. I can’t recall any money entering into the 
conversation. I just honestly can’t. 

Q. Do you recall discussing a match between Giardello and Boyd with Carbo?— 
A. It’s possible, yes, sir. It’s very, very possible because I talked to him about 
a lot of matches. I said yesterday he has a very uncanny mind on making 
matches and what will draw where and who gces where, he seems to know 
all about it. 

Q. Do you recall discussing in connection with this fight the amount of money 
he would get?—A. I might have said that Giardello can get $7,500. That's a 
good payday for a fighter. I mean in that sense. Maybe I did. I can’t recall 
that I did though. You said $7,500. 

Q. What would be the occasion for you to tell Carbo that it would be a good 
idea to have Giardello fight?—A. Just foolish talking. I would say right now 
repeated to me it would be foolish talking which I would be sorry for. 

Q. You mean you engaged in foolish talking with Carbo?—A. Yes, sir, many, 
many times. 

Q. From time to time?—aA. I could see it was very bad right now. Very, very 
poor. It was unnecessary. 

Q. He would give you advice with respect to matches and it’s foolish?—-A. 
I took a lot of advice from him, from his vast knowledge of boxing. The man 
does have a vast knowledge of boxing. I shouldn’t have used his advice or 
knowledge, believe me. I am sorry for it. 

Q. Never mind whether you should or not. The fact is——A. It’s too late 
(pp. 25-27). 

* on * * * - ea 

Q. I am asking you.—A. If he said it wouldn’t be a good match I would take 
his word. 

Q. Let me break the question into more simple questions. (1) Did you ever 
discuss with Carbo the matching of your fighters with other fighters?—A. Yes 
(p. 28). 

s 7 * 4 * = * 

Q. Let me ask you this question: Has he (Carbo) helped you in the last year 
to secure a match with another fighter?—A. I absolutely say no. 

Q. You say that categorically, no; is that your answer under oath?—A. Except 
to the point of advising me that he thinks it’s a good match; that my fighter 
could win. That’s all I was interested. I make the right match for my fighter. 
That’s my job. 

Q. Do you mean that Carbo would tell you A. He has an uncanny knowl- 
edge of styles and fighters and he’s very seldom wrong on his opinion of an 
ability of one fighter against another. That I will definitely state. 

Q. He also has an uncanny faculty of securing matches, hasn’t he?—A. He 
got around pretty good. 

Q. What is that?—A. I said he got around pretty good. 

Q. That’s right.—A. I won’t deny that fact (pp. 35-36). 


* * * * * * * 





5. GLICKMAN Mer WitH Carso In NEw York, WASHINGTON, D.C., CHIcAGco, 
MIAMI, AND Boston; Carso Is “tHe Goop WILL AMBASSADOR” 


(Apr. 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 29-30) 


Q. When were you last in New York?—A. When was the Akins fight? The 
21st of March? 

Q. Did you have occasion to discuss the matching of your fighter with him 
on the 21st (Jan. 21, 1958) ?—A. In generality I must have. I really wouldn't 
recall. 

Q. Did you meet him on the 21ist?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where?—A. In my room. 


Q. In your room. Let’s get specific. On that occasion in your room did you 


discuss the matching of Boyd with any fighter?—A. I might have. I don’t 
recall it. 
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Q. What? On the 2ist can you tell us more specifically what you discussed 
with Carbo?—A. No, I can’t give you any more specific than I have already given 
you. 

Q. You said you discussed the matching of fighters, your fighters?—A. I was 
very little with Mr. Carbo on the 21st. I didn’t get into New York until 7 
o'clock ; 6 o'clock, rather (pp. 29-30). 


* * * * * * * 


(Apr. 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 38-89; 41-42) 


Q. On Friday, November 8, of 1957, in the evening before the Catero-Moore 
match in Washington, D.C., did you meet Frank Carbo at Goldie Ahearn’s 
Restaurant ?—A. Yes, I was there. 

Q. Who else was present at that time?—A. There was a lot of people over 
there that night. I don’t recall exactly. 

Q. Do you recall anybody else, outside of Carbo, who was present ?—A. I 
think Miss Ahearn was there. 

Q. And Goldie?—A. I don’t recall if he was there or not. I'll be honest with 
you. 

Q. Was Jimmy White there?—A. I don’t recall seeing Jimmy White. 

Q. Would it refresh your recollection as to who was sitting at the table with 
you and Carbo if I were to tell you that you, Carbo, Jimmy White, Larry Atkins, 
the top Cleveland promoter, Billy Brown, Gabe Genovese, and (deleted) were 
all seated at that table?—A. It’s possible. 

Q. I am asking you whether it refreshes your recollection, Mr. Glickman? 
Everything is possible. A. It’s possible. 

Q. It is a fact?—A. I can’t recall if all those names were there. Maybe one 
or two weren't there. I just don’t recall. It didn’t enter into my mind to re- 
member every day who I sit with or who I don’t sit with. 

Q. Do you recall the incident?—A. I recall I was there. I recall Carbo was 
there and I had dinner there (pp. 38-39). 


* * * > * * * 


Q. Think of the most recent meeting you had, when you were observed by 
our detectives being with him for an hour and 15 minutes. Think what you 
talked (about) during that hour and 15 minutes.—A. I wasn’t with him for 
an hour and 15 minutes on March 21. 

Q. I am not talking about March 21. You were asked about November 8 of 
1957. When is the last time that you met Frank Carbo?—A. Well, it would 
be March 21, in New York here. 

Q. You never saw him after that?—A. I saw him down in Miami. 

Q. Did you see him up in Chicago at the time of the Robinson-Basilio fight? 
That was on March 25 of 1958.—A. Did he come in here? 

Q. Did you see him at that time?—A. He was in there, that’s right. 

Q. What?—A. Yes, he was in Chicago. 

Q. Now you recall?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Did you talk to him at that time?—A. He was very busy there. 

Q. I didn’t ask that. I am asking whether you talked to him.—A. I don’t 
remember if I had any conversations with him there in Chicago (pp. 41-42). 


* * * * * * * 





(April 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 44-47) 


Q. Did you see Frank Carbo at any time after March 25 of 1958?—A. I saw 
him down in Florida. 

Q. When was that that you saw him in Florida?—A. I went down there last 
week. I’m trying to sell my stadium there. I get there now about once every 
3 weeks. 

Q. Where did you see Frank Carbo?—A. Well, where I was staying. I told 
him to come over and see me. 

Q. Where were you staying?—A. At the Garden of Allah Hotel. 

Q. You say this was within the past 2 weeks?—A. It was last week. 

Q. Last week. When you asked him to come over did he come over to the 
Garden of Allah Hotel?—-A. He came over. 

Q. How long were you with Frank Carbo on that occasion?—A. Oh, not too 
long. 
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Q. What does “not too long” mean? Was it more than an hour?—A. An 
hour; we had lunch. About an hour or two. 

Q. Do you recall one little bit of conversation that you had with Frank Carbo 
at that time a week and a half ago or within the last week, rather?—A. I do 
remember talking about, “I hope I get rid of that stadium.” That I remember 
very distinctly. That was the most uppermost on my mind at that time. 

Q. What did Carbo say about the stadium?—A. “It’s a lemon. Why don’t 
you get rid of it?” 

Q. How much money did you invest?—A. $164,000. 

Q. How much did Carbo have invested in that stadium?—A. I wish he had. 
He had nothing. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Positive (pp. 44-46). 


* * * * * . « 


Q. What discussion did you have with Carbo concerning the subpena?— 
A. Well, I actually made a joke out of it, to be honest with you, which I see 
is not such a joke. 

Q. You tried to make it before the grand jury we see.—A. Because I never 
done nothing. I figure if the fellow don’t do nothing it’s a joke. But I see 
it's much more serious than a joke. I hit all over the country this morning, 
so I know. 

Q. What is that?—A. I said my name has been in the paper all over the 
United States so I know it isn’t such a joke. I can’t help myself. I know I 
didn’t do nothing. So I felt there was nothing to be done. If you never done 
a single thing wrong in your life—— 

Q. You have a legal obligation to tell the truth—A. That’s correct. I am 
doing my—— 

Q. If you don’t discharge your legal obligation then you will be doing some- 
thing —A. That’s right, I understand that (pp. 46-47). 


* * * * * * * 


(April 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 48-51) 


Q. In the period from January 20 to January 22 of 1958, did you have suite 
712 at the Bradford Hotel in Boston?—A. Well, I had a room there, yes. I had 
a two-bedroom suite. I don’t remember the room number. 

Q. That was at the time of the Akins-DeMarco fight, isn’t that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recall visiting with Frank Carbo at any time while you were at the 
Bradford Hotel between January 20 and January 22, of 1958?—A. He was there. 
He was there. 

Q. Was he staying at the Bradford Hotel?—A. I don’t know where he was 
staying. He might have. 

Q. For how long a period did you see Frank Carbo from January 20 to Jan- 
uary 22, approximately, how long?—A. He was in and out. I had a lot of 
business to do there in connection with the fight and my room was open to maybe 
a hundred people coming in and out. 

Q. Would you recall anybody A. I think I had two or three rooms there. 

Q. Who was Frank Gentile?—A. He is a police officer in the city of Chicago 
that traveled with me on fights. 

Q. He is now a police officer in Chicago?—A. He has been. As far as I know 
he still is. 

Q. And he travels around to these different fights with you; is that right?— 
A. He did. He don’t no more. 

Q. No more. Whom else? Can you name any other persons who were pres- 
ent in that suite 712 at any time on January 20 to January 22?—A. Well, I think 
I took Jimmy DeVito along. That is my assistant. I don’t know if he made 
the trip with me on that trip or not. I believe if anybody would be there he 
would be there. Buckley came up there, the promoter. 

Q. He was the promoter of the Akins-DeMarco show?—A. That’s right. And 
I took a couple of fellows from Chicago there. And Gentile was there. There 
were a lot of people coming in and out. I couldn’t tell you offhand. 

Q. Billy Brown?—A. Billy Brown came up there from New York. 

Q. How about Jimmy White?—A. Jimmy White? He might have come up. 
I can’t recallit. I really can’t. ° 

Q. At any time in that period from January 20 to January 22, do you recall 
discussing fights or fighters with Frank Carbo?—A. I might have. I mean, I 
can’t just pinpoint these conversations. I have admitted I have talked to him 
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on hundreds of occasions. I probably did talk to him about fights. That is a 
natural inclination. 

Q. Let us pinpoint it a bit. Do you recall talking to him at all about the best 
opponent for Virgil Akins if he beats DeMarco?—A. We all knew the next would 
be Martinez or Logart. 

Q. I am asking you whether you recall talking to Carbo.—A. Very probably 
did. 

Mr. Foreman, I request you direct this witness to give us a decisive answer. 
If he can’t give answers then he should say so. 

The ForeMAN. I direct that you be more responsive to the questions. 

The Witness. Mr. Foreman, may I inject this one little thing without being 
insubordinate? What was wrong about that? 

Q. “Probably.” It means maybe yes or maybe no.—A. Because I am not sure. 

Q. That is not testimony.—A. I am now sure what I talked to him about. 

Q. Say so.—A. I probably did talk about fights with him. I mean, that is an 
honest statement. If I would talk anything with him it would be about fights 
(pp. 48-51). 

(April 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 52-54) 


Q. What was Carbo doing there?—A. He showed up like a lost penny at every 
fight. 

Q. What is that?—-A. He showed up. He was there at every fight. 

Q. You had managers there, right? A. Yes. 

Q. That was the fight crowd ?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Licensed managers get together ?—A. Right. 

Q. Can you tell this grand jury why Carbo is there?—-A. I can’t, I really can’t 
tell you why he was there. 

Q. Let me ask you this, Mr. Glickman: Didn’t you know before you arrived in 
Boston that Frank Carbo was going to be present at the time of the DeMarco- 
Akins fight ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why were you so surprised when Mr. Carbo arrived?—A. Who said I was 
surprised ? 

Q. You said he shows up, it seems by chance like a bad penny?—A. That’s 
right, he was at every fight (pp. 52-53). 

* * * os * + * 


Q. When you go to these places like Boston and you see Carbo there you ex- 
pected to find him there, isn’t that correct ?—A. That’s right. 

Q. You expect to find him there like you expect to find any licensed mana- 
ger?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Who is interested in fights?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Is that correct ?—A. Yes, sir; you are right. 

Q. Now, what this grand jury wants to know, what is his role at these con- 
ferences? What is Carbo’s role at these conferences? In what way does he aid 
in the discussions that take place at these conferences? The grand jury has a 
right to know these things.—A. I think I would call him a “good will ambassa- 
dor.” I don’t know. I really don’t know (pp. 53-54). 


6. Harry Curitey Is Carso’s MAN IN FLORIDA 
(April 24, 1958, vol. II, pp. 61-62) 


Q. Before you leave, you know where Carbo lives in Florida? Don’t you?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you get in touch with him in Florida?—A. Well, I called Curley. 

Q. You called Curley ?—A. Harry Curley. 

Q. Where do you see Carbo?—A. Harry Curley meets him and then he comes 
to see me. 

Q. Who sees you, Carbo?—A. Carbo. 

Q. Has he got a secret hideout or something?—A. He must have. I don’t 
think anyone has ever found out. 

Q. Nobody knows where he lives?—A. I have never yet found out. 

Q. Curley knows here he lives?—A. I don’t think there is a human being that 
knows. 

Q. How do you contact him?—A. He has a way of reaching Curley. Curley 
is an old man that lives down—— 

Q. Curley is in Florida all the time?—A. He is in Florida. I know his ad- 
dress and phone number and everything else. 
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Q. What does Carbo do, call Curley three or four times a day?—A. Prob- 
ably does. 


7. CARBO, GLICKMAN, AND YAWITz Poo. BETS ON VIRGIL AKINS FIGHTS 
(May 2, 1958, vol. III, pp. 1-9, fourth section) 


Q. Mr. Glickman, do you recall yesterday being directed by Judge Mullen 
to testify as to the circumstances under which Carbo bet on the Virgil Akins- 
Isaac Logart fight. Do you recall being directed by Judge Mullen to do that?— 
A. I refuse to answer the question. 

Q. Mr. Foreman, I ask you to direct the witness to answer the question. 

The ForeMAN. I direct you to answer the question. 

The Witness. If I receive immunity. 

Q. You refuse to answer on the ground that what you say might tend to in- 
criminate you? 

The WitNgEss. That is what I meant to say. 

Q. Well say it. 

The Witness. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might incriminate 
me (pp. 1-2). 

a * 7 ~ 7. * * 


Q. Just speak up so that everybody can hear you.—A. Actually there was 
$3,000 bet weeks before the fight through Eddie Yawitz. The arrangement was 
we would put up $3.000 to make a bet and own the bet three ways, if we made 
a bet, so that was going to be a thousand between Carbo, myself, and Yawitz. 
which was what we planned on doing long before the match was made even. 
So Yawitz only had 15. He did not have the entire amount, so Frankie was 
going to see if he could get the 15 and he called back and said the bet was 
off, he did not make the bet, so then he went ahead and gave him $750 and 
that’s the way the transaction or betting, or whatever you want to call it. 

Q. Did I understand you right that you are saying on these fights you would 
bet $3,000 amongst you?—A. Not on these fights, on this fight. 

Q. On this particular fight, you bet $3,000, Carbo a thousand, Yawitz a thou- 
sand, and yourself a thousand, is that right?—A. If Carbo makes the bet, he 
gets it. Then we would straighten it out. If we lose, we would pay him 
whenever we saw him. If we won, we would collect the money and he would 
pay or if a friend of mine wanted to make a bet and we made a bet and when 
we saw each other we would straighten it out. I would hold it for him if I 
lost or he would hold it for me. That’s how I would express the thing. That’s 
how I meant it, so it wasn’t that he was laying out or anything else. I mean 
it was just where he would make it himself, 2,000 or a thousand on a 
fight, say, all right. He called up, all right, you got 500 or 2 or 4 or whatever it 
was, so then I would give the money. If I won, I would tell him to hold it or 
pay it. 

Q. Do you recall any other times in 1958 when you and Carbo or you and 
Carbo and Yawitz pooled your money and made bets on fights?—A. I think 
in the DeMarco fight. 

Q. The Akins-DeMarco fight?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much was bet by the three of you on that particular fight?—A. I 
don’t exactly recall the amount. It was approximaetly 6, 700 apiece. 

Q. The same arrangement as in the Akins-Logart fight?—A. Yes. 

Q. In speaking about the Akins-DeMarco fight, that was in Boston on Jan- 
uary 24 of this year?—A. Yes, that would be it (pp. 2-9). 


+ * * +. ” « 8 
8. CARBO HELPED GLICKMAN MAKE Up His MIND CONCERNING MATCHES 


(May 3, 1958, vol. ITI, pp. 15-16) 


Q. Do you deny, under oath, that Carbo secured matches for you, for your 
fighters?—A. What is your definition of secure? 

Q. Help you to get matches.—A. What is your definition of help? 

Q. Mr. Foreman, will you direct the witness to answer. 

The Wrirness. I answered before under oath. He has helped me make up 
my mind what fighters to fight who. 
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Q. Hasn’t he actually procured fights on your behalf?—A. Did he? If he 
did, he did it on his own. Maybe he could have contacted someone. Truman 
Gibson. 

Q. He never discussed securing matches for you?—A. Might have discussed 
a hundred matches with me. 

Q. In what sense would he discuss these matches?—A. Well, in the sense that 
he used to advise me. 

Q. Didn’t he tell you that he was going to be able to get a fight for you in 
New York?—A. Get a fight for me in New York? 

Q. Yes, he did?—A. The only conversation I had was that he asked me, re- 
quested me to fight (pp. 15-16). 


9. GLICKMAN Knows Tony AccaRpDo 


(June 3, 1958, vol. V, pp. 17-18) 


Q. I am going to ask you— incidentally, do you know a person named Tony 
Accardo?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he also known as Joe Batters?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you known Mr. Accardo?—A. Well, I sold him awnings 
in 1952-53. That’s when I met him and that’s how I know him. 

Q. And since then you have seen him on a great number of occasions socially, 
is that right?—-A. I would not say so. 

Q. Well, about how many times have you met with Mr. Accardo since this 
time you first met him?—A. Oh, maybe 30, 40 times (pp. 17-18). 

s * x +: * * * 
10. Carso ToLtp GLICKMAN THAT HE (GLICKMAN) WOULD RECEIVE $20,000 For 
LoGART-AKINS MaToH HELD ON MARCH 21, 1958 


(June 3, 1958, vol. V, pp. 30-31) 


Q. Do you know that Carbo was interested in the matching of these fighters? 
(Logart and Akins)—<A. Yes, he was interested in a way. I mean we all 
talked to him about it, that’s for sure. 

Q. What do you mean by that? You give me your diluted notion of Carbo’s 
interest?—A. I told you my position, Mr. Scotti. I told you I used the man 
for information. I used the man to get his knowledge in every way I could. 

Q. We heard you.—A. It was my own selfish motive. 

Q. Yes, we heard you. Now, did Carbo report to you on the success of his 
efforts to arrange this fight? (Logart-Akins)—A. Yes, he told me. 

Q. What did he tell you?—A. He called me one time and told me that we 
are—we're going to get the $20,000, and I was very thankful he reported, I mean, 
in that sense. 

Q. What did he tell you?—A. I remember one conversation where he told 
me that we were going to get $20,000. I said, “Swell, good, Iam happy.” Where 
he got it from or what. I hoped it was from the horse’s mouth. The next day 
or 2 days later I did get the call we were going to get $20,000, so I accomplished 
my purpose. 

Q. So you do recognize or acknowledge that Carbo was instrumental in effect- 
ing this match?—A. I can’t say that. I say he sure had the information. I 
don’t know what his movements were, Mr. Scotti. I don’t think anyone else 
does (pp. 30-31). 
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RING RECORD OF JOHNNY SAXTON 


Johnny Saxton who won the world welterweight crown from Kid Gavilan in Phila- 
delphia on October 20, 1954, lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. but was born on July 4, 1930 in 
Newark, New Jersey. He moved to New York when still an infant and grew up in the 
Riverdale Orphanage. 

He interested himself in boxing when a youth and joined the Police Athletic League. 
Later he joined the Salem Crescent A. C. of which Sugar Ray Robinson had been a 
member and so well did Pop Miller, a veteran trainer think of the boy’s chances that 
he decided to handle him. 

At the age of 17 he entered the Golden Gloves, won the championship in his class 
and the same year won the National A. A. U. welter crown. In 1949 he won the National 
Golden Gloves championship, During his amateur career he lost only two bouts out of 
thirty-three. 

It was on March 9, 1948 that he turned pro, winning over Jimmy Swan in Phila- 
delphia, scoring a knockout in the third round. He fought 39 times without a defeat 
then lost to Gil Turner in Philadelphia. His overall record before winning the title 
was 48 fights with 44 victories, two losses and two draws. He scored 19 knockouts. He 
is married. 

Saxton lost the world welterweight title in 1955, being knocked out in 14 rounds by 
Tony DeMarco. 

Regained title on March 14, 1956, winning fifteen-round decision from Carmen Basilio, 
at Chicago, Illinois. Lost title on September 12, 1956, at Syracuse, N. Y., being knocked 
out in the ninth round by Carmen Basilio. Saxton was stopped in two rounds at Cleveland 
on February 22, 1957 by Basilio in attempt to regain welterweight title. 


1953 
Feb. 10—Freddy Dawson, Philadelphia_.W 10 
rep. 24—Charlie Williams, Miami Beach.W. 10 
Mar. 10—Wallace Smith, Miami Beach...D 10 


JOHNNY SAXTON 


Born, July 4, 1930, Newark, N. J. Height, 5 
feet 9 ins. Managed by Frankie Palermo. 


1949 ‘ W 10 
May 9—Jimmy Swan, Philadelphia ___K Mar. 31—Charlie Williams, Brooklyn---- 
July 20—Georgia Dixon, om a : May 26—Joe Miceli, Detroit...--.------- ¥ - 
Aug. 1]—Dave Andrews, New York _____ W § June 15—Gil Turner, Philadelphia-------- ms 
Sept. 6—George Hunter, Allentown. KO 2 Sept. 15—Charlie Williams, Al entown..KO 2 
Oct. 24—Horace Bailey, Trenton______ _W 6 Sept. 29—Joe Giardello, Philadelphia._..W 10 
Dec. 5—Bucky Slocum, Philadelphia....Ww 4 Dec. 3—Herman McCray. Fall River..._KO 3 
Dec. 21—Adrian Morgart, New York ..KO 4 Dec. 30—Del Flanagan. Minneapolis --_-_-- L 10 
1950 1954 
Jan. 13—Mario Marino, Ne aa Feb. 1—Mickey Laurent, Brooklyn...-_KO 7 
Feb. 10—Charley Salas, New york a H Feb. 24—Johnny Bratton, Philadelphia-.W 10 
Mar. 15—Aldo Minelli, New York......._W 8 Aug. 4—Johnny Lombardo, Mt. Carmel_D 10 
Mar. 22—John Bowman, Philadelphia KO 3 Oct. 20—Kid Gavilan. Philadelphia _---- WwW 15 
Apr. 21—Joe Miceli, New York -...__- .-W 10 (Won World Welterweight Title) 
May 17—Bert Linam, New York _.___- KO 1 Dec. 2—Ramon Fuentes, Los Angeles W 10 
june 5—Lienet ee. Philadelphia_.W 6 1955 
sug: 5 —Sesan Iau Seaton os Wig Fed. 11—Ronnie Delaney, Akron--- 2-50 
a . 1—Ton 5 eae = 
Sept. 22—Tony Pellone, New York ___.- W 10. . (Lost World Welterweight Title) 
hel 1951 June 20-—Jimmy Fuller. Broc ton__..-- KO i: 
uly 2—Lloyd Tate, Phil yt. 1- Sept. oe Shaw. Portland ------------ 
July 30—Gaby Ferland, haateen. Ee 2 Oct. 25—Jackie O’Brien, Holyoke --.--- Ww 10 
Aug. 6—Joey Carkido, Philadelphia_...KO § Nov. 9—Ralph Jones, Oakland ---.----- Ww 10 
a 20 —Tomeny ager io. : Allentown_____ KO 5 1956 
. 4—Honeyc 
Nov. $—Marshall Clavteno™ Phila....-W 10° yar 14—Carmen Basilio, Chicago... w 15 
N pS a TE 7 “ Go-aes —— Vigterwotens Title hi 
ov. 19—Charley Sal cs ay 16—Gil Turner, RES 
Fr MEET co Ww I Aug. 7—Barry Allison, Boston ---.------ W 10 
1952 Aug. eR bedags mae by neteneg nye 3 
5 ivi i i : Sept. 12—Carmen silio, Syracuse. 
Mar. ia—Lester Felton ‘New —— t * (Lost World Welterweight Title) R- 
Apr. 17 it ~Thompeon, Fai 1 ---.W Dis. 6 1957 
Apr. 30-Bobbuy Lee. Bolthncre River 12 . eb. 22—Carmen Basilio, Cleveland_KO by 2 


(World Welterweight Title) 






June 4—Luther Rawlings, Chicago____- : ; : 

July 17—Bobb ee eee. cage. - + Sept. 6—Joe Miceli, Washington....KOby 4 
July 30—Virgil Akins, Chicago--....__- Ww 10 . ; 
Oct. 3—Ralph Jones, New York City. W 10 1958 

Oct. 28—Mario Trigo, Milwaukee_-____. KO 4 Oct. 7—Barry Allison, Holyoke__.____- W 10 
Dec. 12—Raoul Perez, New York City.KO 1 {| Oct. 21—Denny Moyer, Portland--_____-- L lo 
Dec. 23—Danny Womber, Milwaukee_...W 10 Dec. 15—Willie Green, Providence.._KO by 3 


RING RECORD OF 


Chicago, Ill., Negro Welterweight 
Born, Sept. 9, 1927, Little Rock, Ark. Managed 
by Howard Frazier and Hymie Wallman. 
1944 
June 12—Doyle Hirt, Chicago---. 
June 26—Larry Wright, Chicago 
July 7—Al Jordan, Chicago----- 
July 24—Walter Halba, Chicago 







4 
3 
3 
Aug. 7—Ted Christie, Chicago. -wW 8 
Sept. 25—Gene Spencer, Chicago -L 8 
Oct. 9—Gene Spencer, Chicago.- -W 8 
Nov. 24—Gene ener Chicago -W 8 
Dec. 4—Ace Miller, Chicago -........-_- L 8 
Dec. 18—Teu Christie, Chicago.-__-. _--- KO 2 
1945 
Jan. 19—Robert Earl, Chicago___.._.--- KO 3 
Feb. 14—Jimmy Anest, Chicago_.___..--.- Ww 6 
Mar. 26—Patsy Spataro, Chicago__-..-..._- w 8 
May 14—Melvin Bartholomew, Chi.....KO 4 
July 20—Melvin Johnson, Chicago-_-_--.--.- 8 
July 30—Joey Barnum, Chicago-___..-.--- L 8 
Aug. 10—Dave Castilloux, Milwaukee_...L 10 
Nov. 2—Cleo Shans, New Orleans.----__- D 10 
Nov. 11—Cleo Shans, New Orleans_-.--_-- W 10 
Dee. 14—Chalky Wright. New Orleans_-..L 10 
1946 
Jan. 20—Ike Williams, New Orleans_.__L 10 
fon. 12—Freddie Dawson, Chicago__.._._W 10 
ay 3—Pedro Firpo. New Orleans....KO 1 
Aug. 1—Bill Eddy, Chicago_.___..______ W 10 
Aug. 13—Roy Cadle. Chicago_........- KO 5 
Sept. 23—Eddie Lander, Chicago__....__- W 10 
Oct. 18—Richard Polite. New Orleans..KO 3 
Oct. 31—Willie Joyce, Chicago.....____- WwW 10 
Dec. 20—Willie Joyce, Chicago_....._._.- W 10 
1947 
Jan. 24—Morris Reif, Chicago__________- W 10 
Feb. 18—Danny Kapilow, Chicago___.____ W 10 
May 16—Sammy Angott, Chicago......_- L 10 
June 6—Gene Burton, Chicago.-_._....__- L 10 
Aug. 4~—Herbie Biff Jones. Washington_KO 8 
Oct. ene Burton, Chicago-........-- L 10 
Nov. 12—Phil Palmer, Chicago__._.___- KO 10 
1948 
Jan. 5—Livio Minelli, Philadelphia____- L 10 
Jan. 23—Beau Jack, Chicago________ KOby 8 
July 6—Jack Solomons, Chicago _._.__KO 1 
July 19—Frankie Abrams, Chicago _____W 8 
Sept. 15—Luigi Valentini, Chicago ____. KO 7 
Oct. 29—Bernard Docusen, Chicago-__--__- L, 10 
Nov. 29—Bobby Lee, Philadelphia_._____- D 10 
Dec. 3—Joe Brown, New Orleans_._._- KO 4 
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* JOHNNY BRATTON 


1949 


Jan. 7—Melvin Bartholomew, New Orl. W 10 
Jan. 17—Ike Williams, Philadelphia_____- L 10 
Feb. 25—Chester Rico, Chicago___._....KO 5 
Mar. 29—Frankie Vigeant, Seattle_____- KO 4 
Apr. 8—Roman Alvarez, Chicago_.___- KO 5 
Sept. 15—Chuck Taylor, Chicago_______- KO 2 
Nov. 18—Gaby Ferland, Chicago __._..KO 2 
1950 

Jan. 4—Gene Hairston, New York__.._KO 
Jan. 20—Ike Williams, Chicago_-____- KO by 
Nov. 6—Holly Mims, Baltimore... _._-_- 


Nov. 27—Holly Mims, Baltimore 
Dec. 13—Lester Felton, Chicago_..___-_- KO 
1951 


Jan. %9—Sammy Mastrean, Chicago ....KO 3 
Jan. 24—Bobby Dykes, Chicago KO 


2 

8 

L 10 

Nov. 22—Johnny Cesario, New York....KO 3 
L . 


Mar. 14—Charley Fusari, Chicago -----.-- W 15 
(For vacant N. B. A. welterweight title) 


Apr. 18—Don Williams, Detroit ......._KO 4 
May 18—Kid Gavilan, New York City ols 15 
(For American welterweight title) 

Oct. 15—Wilbur Wilson, Holyoke --_...-..W 

Nov. 28—Kid Gaviian, Chicago ----------.D 10 

Dec. 27—Livio Minelli, Milwaukee.----- Ww 
1952 

Jan. 28—Bobby Rosado, Providence...._KO 8 

Feb. 20—Vic Cardell, Chicago-.----_- WwW 10 


Mar. 28—Rocky Castellani, New York _.L 10 


May i1—Pierre Langlois, Montreal....KO 4 
May 23—Del Flanagan, New York-_-..-...W 10 
June 18—Rocky Castellani, Chicago.....-L 10 


July 28—Laurent Dauthuille, Montreal_KO 3 
Aug. 25—Irwin Steen. Brooklyn---.-- -_KO 3 
Sept. 10—Ralph Zanelli, Detroit-._.-.--- Ww 10 
Oct. 31—Joe Miceli, New York -------- 
Dec. 5—Ralph Jones, New York-------- 
1953 
Feb. 23—Tuzo Portuguez, Brooklyn....KO 5 
Mar. 20—Bobby Jones, New Yok a 
Avr. 14—Al Wilson, Brooklyn----.-.-.---- Ww 10 
May 6—Livio Minelli, Cleveland-.-.- 







June 9—Danny Womber. Montregl_....-W 10 
Sept. 30—Al Wilson, Baltimore-_-_.-..---- Ww 
Nov. 13—Kid Gavilan, Chicago--....--.-- L 
(title bout) 
1954 


Feb. 24—Johnny Saxton, Philadelphia-....L 10 
Oct. 25—Chico Varona, New York------- L 10 


1955 
Mar. 17—Del Flanagan. St. Paul....KOby 9 
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RING RECORD OF VIRGIL AKINS 


Born, St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1928. Height, five feet nine inches. Began his profes- 
sional boxing career in 1948 as a lightweight and fought in that division with success until 
1954, when he grew into the welterweight class. Had always been rated a good fighter, but 
was an in-and-outer until late in 1957. 


h ¥ . His best string of victories was in 1955, when he went nine fights without a loss. A hard, 
KO 5 punishing hitter with power in both his left hooks and right, which he uses effectively either 
= ‘ as an uppercut or straight cross. 
‘KO 2 Won the vacant world welterweight title by kayoing Vince Martinez in the final elimi- 
KO 2 nation bout, after previously kayoing Tony DeMarco (twice) and Isaac Logart, in St. Louis 
on June 6, 1958, in the fourth round. He floored Martinez nine times during the title contest. 
KO 2 Virgil holds a victory over lightweight champion Joe Brown, whom he defeated in ten 
> oF a rounds in St. Louis on December 6, 1951. He also has defeated former lightweight champion 


KO 3 | Wallace (Bud) Smith twice in 1951. On May 2, 1955, in the St. Nick’s Club in New York 






--L 10 City, he knocked out Ronnie Delaney in the eighth round and snapped Delaney’s undefeated 
-KO 3 skein of forty-seven straight. 
-KO 3 : ; 
-KO 1 VIRGIL AKINS = Seats Waa euikeeee sabia =O 9 
~~ : ay 7—Jav atkins, cago__...... 2 
__W 15 St. Louis, Mo., Welterweight July 30—Johnny Saxton, Chicago._..--- L 10 
itle) 1948 Sept. 30—Joe Miceli. Milwaukee___.____- L 10 
KO is Mar. 11—Albert Adams, St. Louis__-..._-. W 6 1953 
c Apr. ,¢ Charles Baxter, St Louis “KORY 3 Apr. «Johnny Gonsalves. Chicago...L 10 
~¥ 2 Nov. 23—Danny Robinson, St. Louis... _-- w ¢ Aug. 23—-Phil Kim, Chicago--..----KO by 10 
_.W 1949 " 1954 
; ps une 2—Joey Greenwood. St. Louis...KO 8 
KO 8 Mar. Willie Cheatum, St; Louis. W 3, Oct. 16—Andy Brown, New Orleans. 10 
Ww 10 Feb. 15—Russ Moore, Wichita .....--=_- KO 3' Oct. 26—Henry Hank, Detroit. --_.. Wate 
LL Mar. 30—Clem Custer, St. Louis -......-- Ww 8 1955 
KO 4 Sept. 29—Art Presley, New York -.....-- L 6 Mar. 2—Johnny Brown, Miami-_---..-- KO 10 
Ww 10 oe F ; Mar. 15—Tommy Maddox, Chicago-..-. KO 4 
L 10 1950 : Apr. 8—Johnny Brown, St. Louis__--._-_- D 8 
i KO 3 ay 2—Ronnie Delaney, New ee x 
“KO 3 July 6—Nelson Levering, Cheyenne. .--- L 6 May 23—Joe Miceli, New York..__..-- 1 
Ww 10 July 15—Joe Fisher, Denver_------------ L 8 June 2I—Billy Suddeth, Chicago_-____- Ko 8 
KO 8 Oct. 5—Art Edmunson, St. Louis__----- W 8 Aug. 8&—Isaac Logart, New York_..----- WwW 10 
L 10 Oct. 24—Nelson Levering, St. Louis-__-.KO 2 Sept. 13—Harold Jones, Indianapolis....W 10 
-- Nov. 1—Rudy Zadell, St. Louis-.....-.- KO 3 Dec. 2—Isaac Logart, New York. _.-_..- L 10 
Dec. 6—Joe Sgro, St. Louis......---.-.-.-.- WwW 10 1956 
: Ee : 1951 jon. 5 ee Bent Holyoke -....- KO 5 
__W 10 Jan. 18—Gene Parker, Minneapolis---_- L 6 Jan. 26—Mel Barker, E. St Louis 72.220 3 
_..W 10 — per meth hy eore------ 4 . Mar. 8—Andy Watkins, E. St. Louis...KO 2 
__.-.W 10 an - 4—Bud Smith, St, Louis_-...------- 10 Mar. 2i—Hector Constance, St. Louis ___W 10 
Ww or. 17—Bud Smith, St. Louis_..-..----. W 10 June 2i—Don Jose, Monroe _..-.-...-_- KO 4 
= ee ee arn Nem ee Gsicanaw 19 Sepé Hs Chene Sawyer. Hollywood —-—E 1) 
July 6—Joe Brown, New Orleans____- L 10 ct, 22—Pat Lowry, Miami ....-..---. KO 2 
Sevt. 26—Freddie Dawson, St. Louis__--- W 10 
\ sai ee Oct. 17—Luther Rawlings. St. Louis____- W 10 1953 
LW Nec. 6—Joe Brown, St. Louis- -_W 19 Apr. 24—Don Jordan, St. Louis___.......-- L 15 
Dec. 14—Luther Rawlings, New York_...L 8 (World Welterweight Title) 
1952 June 17—Luis Rodriguez, Miami Beach..._L 10 
cOby 9 Aug. 4—Stan Harrington, Honolulu_____- Ww 10 
Feb. 8—Baby Le Roy, Hollywood_---_-- KO 4 Oct. 28—Kenny Lane, Washington.._..... L 10 
Feb, 19—Joe Gilmer. Los Angeles.....KO 9 Dec. 10—Danny Moyer, Portland..........L 10 


58540 O—61—pt. 2——-58 
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RING RECORD OF CARMEN BASILIO 


Carmen Basilio was born April 2, 1927, in Canastota, N. Y. Weight, 155 pounds. Man- 
aged by Johnny DeJohn and Joe Netro. One of eleven children, he grew up on his father’s 


onion farm, and also worked in a wire factory. 


From 1945 through November, 1947 he served with the Marines, most of it overseas 


in the Pacific. 


Had 14 amateur bouts, winning 11. Won Adirondack Golden Gloves title, lost in 
finals of National AAU. Turned pro in 1948. Holds victories over Ike Williams, Billy 
Graham, Gil Turner, Pierre Langlois. A check of score cards reversed his announced win 
over Chuck Davey in 1952 to a draw. Won New York State welterweight title in fight with 


Billy Graham in 1953. 


Dropped Kid Gavilan in welterweight title bout in 1953 but lost split decision. Won 
world title by knocking out Tony DeMarco in 12 rounds on June 10, 1955 at Syracuse. 
Knocked out DeMarco in 12 rounds in a return bout on November 30, 1955 in Boston. Lost 
welterweight title to Johnny Saxton via fifteen round decision, March 14, 1956, at Chicago, 
Illinois. Regained welterweight title from Johnny Saxton on September 12, 1956, at Syra- 
cuse, New York, when he stopped Saxton in the ninth round. 

On February 22, 1957 he knocked out Saxton in Cleveland in the second round to 
retain his welter crown. Won middleweight title by split fifteen round decision over Ray 


Robinson on September 23, 1957 and vacated welterweight title. Lost middleweight crown 
in return bout with Robinson on March 25, 1958 in Chicago by a split decision. 

Basilio is married. Hobbies are fishing and hunting. Awarded the Ed Neil trophy as 
Fighter of the Year in 1955 and 1957 by Boxing Writers’ Association. 


CARMEN BASILIO 


Born, April 2, 1927, Canastota, N. Y. Height, 
5 feet 649 ins. Managed by Johnny De John 
and Joe Netro. 


1948 
Nov. 24—Jimmy Evans, Binghamton.__KO 3 
Nov. 29—Bruce Walters, Syracuse......KO 1 
Dec. 8—Eddit Thomas, Binghamton_...._KO 2 
Dec. 16—Rollie Johns. Syracuse.._____..W 6 
1949 
Jan. 5—Johnny Cunningham, 
Se 
Jan. 19—Jay Parlin. Binghamton______.. D 6 
Jan. -25—Ernie Hall, Syracuse__________ KO 2 
Feb. 19—Luke Jordan, Rochester________ WwW 6 
Apr. 20—Elliott Throop. Syracuse______ KO 1 
May 2—Connie Thies, Rochester________. L 6 
May 8&—Jerry Drain, Syracuse___.___ -—KO 3 
~ May 18—Johnny Clemmons, Syracuse..KO 4» 
June 7—Johnny Cunningham, SyracuseKO 2 
July 12—Jesse Bradshaw. Syracuse....KO 2 
July 21—Sammy Daniels, Utica_.__...___ w s 
Aug. 2—Johnny Cunningham, Syracuse L 8 
Aug. 17—Johnny Cunningham, 
RUTHER cdccecwsncuccccnt= cee ws 
Sept. 7—Tony DiPelino, Rochester ---_- w 8 
Sept. 30—Jackie Parker. Syracuse-.----- KO 3 
1950 
Jan. 10—Sonny Hampton, Buffalo.......W 8 
Jan. 24—Casse Tate, Buffalo.......-.-... w s 
Feb. 7—Adrien Mogart. Buffalo---_----- KO 7 
Mar. 6—Lew Jenkins, Syracuse---.--..-- WwW 10 
Mar. 27—Mike Koballa, Brooklyn.......-L 8 
Apr. 12—Gaby Ferland, New Orleans..__D 10 
May 5—Gaby Ferland, New Orleans...KO 1 
June 21—Guillermo Giminez, 
oo! , eee KO 8 
July 31—Guillermo Giminez, 
EGU QUIGENG 5 ok oon ew nse sod KO 9 
Aug. 28—Eddie Giosa, New Orleans-.-_---- L 10 
Dec. 15—Vic Cardell, New York--------- L 10 
1951 
Mar. 9—Flora Hita, Syracuse.-.......-.-.- w 8 
Apr. 12—Eddie Giosa, Syracuse---...----- WwW 10 
May 29—Lester Felton, Syracuse__.--.--- L 10 
June 18—Johnny Cesario, Utica.....----- L 10 
Sept. 17—Shamus McCrae, Syracuse----- Ww 8 
Sept. 26—Ross Virgo, New Orleans--.---- L 10 
1952 i 
Feb. 4—Emmett Norris, Wilkes-Barre.W 10 
Feb. 28—Jimmy Cousins, Akron -__.---- Ww 8 
Mar. 31—Jackie O'Brien, Wilkes-Barre W 10 
May 29—Chuck Davey, Syracuse -.-.-.-..-.- D 10 


July 16—Chuck Davey, Chicago 
Aug. 20—Billy Graham, Chicago 


seeceesl L 10 
wieasechea L 10 


Sept. 22—Baby Williams, Miami Beach W 


10 
Oct 20-—-Sammy Giuliano, Syracuse _.KO 3 
Nov. 18—Chuck Foster, Buffalo_.___.___- KO 5 

1953 
Jan. 12—Ike Williams, Syracuse_______- WwW 10 
Feb. 28—Vic Cardell. Toledo__..........W i0 
Apr. 11—Carmine Fiore, Syracuse_-.__- KO 9 
June 6—Billy Graham, Syracuse-.-----_- W 12 
July 25—Billy Graham, Syracuse_.._.._- D 12 
Sept. 18—Kid Gavilan, Syracuse____._.___ L 15 
(For ere. Title) 

Nov. 28—Johnny Cunningham, Toledo._.KO 4 
Dec. 19—Pierre Langlois, Syracuse__.___- D 10 
1954 
. Jan. 16—Italo Scortichini, Miami__-.---- D 10 
Apr. 17—Pierre Langlois, Syracuse__.-_-_- Ww 10 
May 15—Italo Scortichini, Syracuse____. W 10 
June 26—Al Andrews, Syracuse. -._...._. Ww 10 
Aug. 17—Ronnie Harper, Ft. Wayne..._KO 2 
Sept. 10—Carmine Fiore. New York......W 10 
Oct. 15—Allie Gronik, Syracuse_...__._- WwW 10 
Dec. 16—Ronnie Harper, Akron_-..... KO 4 
1955 
Jan. 21—Peter Muller. Syracuse -___.- W 10 
June 10—Tony DeMarco, Syracuse_..... KO 12 
(Won World Welterweight title) 

Aug. 10—Italo Scortichini. New York....W 10 
Sept. 7—Gil Turner, Syracuse .....__._- W 10 
Nov. 30—-Tony DeMarco Boston _...._. KO 12 
(Title Bout) 

1956 
Mar. 14—Johnny Saxton, Chicago ._....- L 15 


(Lost World Welterweight Title) 
Sept. 12—Johnny Saxton, Syracuse---_- KO 9 
(Re-won Welterweight Title) 


1957 


Feb. 22—Johnny Saxton, Cleveland....KO 2 
(World Welterweight Title) 

May 13—Leo Owens, Longview, Ore.._Exh. 3 

May 14—Leo Owens, Spokane __..._...Exh. 3 

May 16—Harold Jones, Portland, Ore..KO 4 

June 27—Leo Owens, Jeannette. Pa....Exh. 3 

Sept. 23—Ray Robinson, New York.__._- W 15. 


_. (Won World Middleweight Title) 

Basilio relinquished world welterweight -title 
1958 - 

Mar. 25—Ray Robinson, Chicago --- 


iach 
(Lost World Middleweight Title) 


Sept. =—Art Aragon, Los Angeles __.._KO 
1959 
Apr. 1—Arley Seifer, Augusta--.------ KO 3 


Aug 28—Gene Fullmer, San Fran..-KO by 14 
(For vacant N. B. A. Middleweight Title) 
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RING RECORD OF DAVEY MOORE 


Davey Moore, world featherweight champion was born November 1, 1935 at Lexington, 
Kentucky, but now lives in Springfield, Ohio. He is 5 feet 24 inches tall and is managed 
by Willie Ketchum who also handled the affairs of several other prominent boxers, among 
them Jimmy Carter, lightweight king. Davey is the son of a minister and the youngest of 
seven children. He is married and the father of two children. 

Moore is a high school graduate who played basketball and participated in amateur 
boxing at an early age. In 1952 he won the National A.A.U. 118 pound title and repre- 
sented the United States in the Olympic Games in Helsinki in which he was eliminated in 
the third round by a Korean, Ho King. 

The following year Moore started his professional boxing career. In his first main 
event in Dayton, he scored a sensational three round krockout of Eddie Cooper. That wes 
in 1953. He suffered several losses in his climb to the top, among them, defeats at the 
hands of Jeckie Blair, Isideo and Santiago Martinez of Panama and Cuba, respectively, 
and to Bobby Rogers, the last ramed on November 7, 1956. That was his last defeat. 

For a time he decided to quit because he said he couldn't obtain sufficient lucrative 
bouts to keep his family from want, but was urged by Ketchum to keep at the game arid in 
1957 and 1958 he ran up a string of thirteen consecutive victories that gained for him 
national attention. That record enabled his manager to press the issue for a world champion- 
ship match and on March 18, 1959, Moore gained his goal when he stopped Hogan Bassey, 
of Nigeria in Los Angeles in the thirteenth round to win the world featherweight champion- 
ship. On August 19, 1959 he stopped Bassey in a return. 








DAVEY MOORE May ie Ree Rinne oo lanptnivitiantdbisaiand ¥ 10 
ept. | ay ojas tian ccmanem 10 
Springfield, Ohio, Featherweight Oct. 17—Nat Jackson. New Orleans....KO 2 
Born, November 1, 1933, Lexington, Ky. Dec. 16—Jimmy Hackney, 
Height, 5 ft. 24% in. OO Ge assdaneatanaes W.Dis. 6 
1952 National A.A.U. 118 Ibs. Champion. 1956 
(Represented U. S. in 1952 Olympic Gamesin Jyn 1 
Helsinki; eliminated in third round of ban- Oct. Sian DeMura, Chicago. W ‘ 
tamweight series by Ho King of Korea.) Nov. 7—Bobby Rogers, Chicago _L 8 
M 11—Willie R Port th weé6 = 
ay 11—Willie Reece, Portsmouth -..-- Apr. 10—Gil Cadilli, Miami_.._.__._____- W 10 
ae. a Capone. Chicago o------- ¥ 4 June 13—Buddy McDonald, Spokane__..W 10 
—Terry Boo icago -...--..-- 5 July 5—Isidro Martinez. Washington..W 10 
—— tn —— Fe ates ES ; Aug. 14—Victor Manuel Quijano, Syr...W 10 
uly 10— e Gonzales ams y " ~ 
Aug. 29-Ed Hughes. Chicago .......... KO 4 Nov. 8—Jose Cotero, Washington ...... Ww 10 
Oct. 3—Russ Tague. Chicago 6° 1958 
Nov. 20—Eddie Cooper, Dayton 3 Jan. %—Victor Manuel Quijano, 
at Feb 20—Fill Navas Loe Annelies... @ $ 
eb. ava, ngeles__.....- WwW 10 
goa. 7 Eddie Sreetters _Cobetabes..—9 i Mar. 6—Vince Delgado, fon Angeles_.KO 3 
Mar. 13—Bob Keeli > Ciactanatl..... “—— May 25—Roberto Garcia, Mex. City....W 10 
_ Ca e tual an June 19—Lauro Salas, Los Angeles_____- W 10 
hoe et Inarem, Socineteia...-~ KO 1 July 28—Kid Anahuac, Tijuana____----- W 10 
Apr. 20—Charley Riley, St. Louis... W 1 Dec. 1i—Ricardo Moreno, Los Angeles KO 
May 18—Herky Kaminsky Springfield...D 10 Dec. 11—Ricardo Moreno, Los Angeles.KO 1 
gune 29—Herky Kaminsky. oD pringfield_-W * 1959 
c ie rmstron ayton__.... 
Dec. 7—Eddie Burgin. Cincinnati-..-_-KO 9 Mar. 1¢—Hogan (Kid) Bassey, x0 18 
(Won World d Featherweight Titi) 
1955 Aug. a (Kid) Bassey, 
Jan. 16—John Barnes. Detroit........... WwW 6 sete bent) pretary Wee ay 
Mar. 1—Isidro Martinez Colon.......... L 10 Oct. 20—Bobby Neill, London___________ KO 1 


July 16—Santiago Martinez Havana...-- L10 Dec. 14—Hilario Morales, San Francisco..W 10 
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JAMES CARTER 


1923, at Aiken, S. C. Height, 5 feet, 9 inches. Weight, 135 pounds. Managed 


by Willie Ketchum. When he was a child, family moved to Harlem district of New York. 


He still makes his home there. 


The flat-nosed, dark-skinned Carter learned his boxing at the Catholic Boys’ Club and 
began fighting as an amateur at the age of 14. In 1943 he went into the army and won 
Saw service in England, France and the 


welterweight title of Camp Clayborne, La. 
Philippines with the Army Engineers during the war. 


Carter started his pro career in 1946 after coming out of the army. He is known as 
a mechanic at his trade and a fair puncher. Though he rarely lost he was never able to 
make a hit in New York rings. Campaigned throughout the country and in Australia in 
1949 where he lost to Norman Gent and halted Charlie Ashenden. 
In 1950 he had only three fights, beating Wallace (Bud) Smith and Jesse Underwood 
and drawing with Tommy Campbell. The following year, before winning the title, he lost 


to Calvin Smith and won and lost against Percy Bassett. 


His big chance came on May 25, 1951 when Ike Williams, who had not defended 
his title in a year and a half and was having trouble making the weight, signed to meet 
Carter for the crown. Williams, weakened by weight making, was an easy target for Carter 
and was knocked out in the fourteenth round. Carter received only $1,377.63 plus $2,250 
television money for winning the title before a sparse gathering at Madison Square Garden. 

Carter lost the title to Lauro Salas on May 14, 1952, in Los Angeles, Cal., in 15 
rounds but Carter regained the title on October 15, 1952 in Chicago in 15 rounds and in 
1953 successfully defended his crown against Tommy Collins, George Araujo and Armand 


Savoie, each via the knockout route. 


In 1954 Carter again lost his title, this time to Paddy DeMarco on a 15 round decision 
and regained it on November 17 in San Francisco, stopping Paddy in the fifteenth round. 
Carter, who had won the world lightweight title three times, lost it for the third time 
on June 29, 1955, at Boston, dropping a 15-round decision to Wallace (Bud) Smith. On 
October 19, 1955, he lost a return bout with Smith by unanimous decision in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


JAMES CARTER 
(James W. Carter) 


Born, December 15, 1923, Aiken, S. C. Man- 


aged by Willie Ketchum. 


1946 
Mar. 14—Clifton Bordies, Newark-.----- Ww 
Apr. 5—Joe Krikis, N. Y. City........-- Ww 
Apr. 8&—Ray Morris, on te eee ae KO 
Apr. 19—George Wri ight Re TE Lecoue w 
May i—Johnny La sig, — City..._.W 
May 7—Lou Daniels, N. Y Gity RE. KO 


May 28—Leo sere me City. aaa etal Ww 
May 31—Johnny Lak une. 

June 12—Lou Langley, N. Y. City.-..-.-- KO 
July 9—Joey Monterio, Norwalk_-.--.- Ww 
July 29—Paul Midiri, New York... oie 
Aug. 12—Ray Lewis, N. Y. 
Aug. 26—Al Turner, Brookl ~e ona ihimatt 
Sept. 5—Johnny Johnson, ‘ City..KO 
Sept. 16—Dann Carabella, Brooklyn_...L 





Oct. 2—Paul Midiri, i mn ciheincnatioes Ww 
Oct. 19—Charle Noel’ » i EE w 
Nov. 5—Bill Williams, N. We Gatinsoce KO 
Dec. 2—Eddie Smith, N. Y. City.......- Ww 
Dec. 17—Ruby Garcia, N. Y. City....---. KO 
1947 
Jan. 7—Walter Keene, New York -..-..- w 
Feb. 24—Walter Lewis, New York --.-.---- WwW 
Mar. 18—Eddie White, New York --.-..- KO 
ae 28—Walter Stevens, New York _...W 
r. 18—Joe Brown, New Orleans ___--- L 
ay 12—Johnny Johnson, New York ....W 
May 27—Chico Morales, New York ____- KO 
June 3—Sandy Saddler, Wash., D. C..-..- D 
July 22—Thompson Harmon, N. Y..--. KO 
Sept. 8—Henry Polowitzer, New Haven.W 
Sept. 16—Patsy Spataro, New York _...KO 
Sept. 29—Dave Williams, New Haven _...D 
Oct. 27—Dave Williams. New Haven_-_--- D 
Nov. 18—Charley Cabey Lewis, ioe 
Dec. 9—Al Pennino, N. Y. C._-..---.-.-- 


1948 
Jan. 27—Thompson Harmon, New York.W 


Mar. 9—Charley Cabey Lewis, N. Y.-.--- Ww 
Mar. 29—Cal Smith, Boston ---.-.-....--- Ww 
Apr. 18—Willie Russell, Cincinnati _-.-- Ww 


y 21—Bobby McQuillar, N. enema 
June 29—Phil Burton, Springfield 
July 12—Wilfredo Miro, speimanelé -—-W 
July 20—Woody Winslow. New York ..-D 
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te 


ry 
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July 26—Julie Ko 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 


an, Springfield 


KO 8 


mith, Springfield —— 10 


1949 


17—Harold Jones, New York.-..-.-. 


Jan. 31—Talmadge Bussey, Detroit.... 


Apr. 


4—Nick Diaz, Ocean Park 





Apr. 22—Archie Whitewater, San Fran..KO : 


May 23—Mario Tri 
Sept. 16—Norman 


0, Ocean Park 
ent, Melbourne 


paaal KO 


Oct. 4—Charlie Ashenden, Sydney...-K9 4 


Nov. 29—Rudy Cruz, Los Angeles 


Mar. 28—Wallace Smith, Cincinnati --.- 
July 25—Jessie Underwood, Cincinnati ..W 10 


Oct. 


Jan. 30—Calvin Smith, Philadel 
7—Percy Bassett, New Yor 
Basset, Philadelphia -....L 10 
illiams, ‘New York City..K' 
(Won world lightwei 
June 18—Chick Boucher, Fall 
2—Ronnie Harper, Fyint, Mich.__ 
ue Bolanos 
lanagan, Minne 


Feb. 


Mar. 


May 25—Ike 


July 
July 10—Enri 
Aug. 2—Del 
Aug. 14—Mario Trigo, 
Aug. 28—Art Aragon, Los Angeles 


6—Tommy Campbell, New Orl 


1951 


ite Angeies-& 
apo 
s Angeles 


beawel< 10 


ae D 10 


SS” | 
City..W 10 


O 14 


ght title) 
iver ....KO 


4 
KO 5 
-KO 7 


Nov. 14—Art — on, Los Angeles ..-.- 


1952 
Jan. 21—Mario Trigo, Philadelphia 
Feb. 5—Alan McFater, Toronto 
Mar. 12—Luther Rawlings, Chicago 
1—Lauro Salas, Los Angeles 


Apr. 


May 14—Lauro Salas, Los Angeles-_--.---- 
(Lost Lightweight ade 
i—Basil Marie, Dartmouth S. . 
15—Lauro Salas, Chicago 
(Rewon Lightweight Title) 
9—Archie Whitewater, Oakland_._..W 10 
16—Freddie (Babe) Herman, 
Sacramento 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 
Dec 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


itle bout) 


(Title Bout) 


1953 


(Title Bout) 





i 


12—Eddie Chavez, San Francisco..-L 10 
16—Armand Savoie, Montreal-_--.-. 
24—Tommy Collins, Boston.--_...- 





Jun 


Sep 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 


Feb 
Ma! 


Jun 
Aus 
Sep 
Nov 


salr 


Jan 
Feb 
Ap! 
Jur 


Oct 
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Sept. 12—Johnny Cunningham, Miami_.._L 10 Mar. 5—Phil Burton, Quebec_-__- ---W 10 
Sept. 28—Ben Miloud, Johnstown__.--_-- KO 8 Mar. 29—Don Jordan, Los Angeles__....W 10 
Oct. 15—Carlos Chavez, Los Angeles...KO 6 May 3—Art Aragon, Los Angeles-.......L 10 
Nov. 11—Armand Savoie, Montreal_-_--- KO 5 June 2l—Lauro Salas, Los Angeles_.....W 10 

(Title Bout) tile Sept. 1l—Larry Boardman, Boston.._KOby 8 


1954 1957 
Feb. 8—Billy Lauderdale, Nassau---.--- Wi10 May 23—Buddy McDonald, Spokane___.-W 10 
Mar. 5—Paddy DeMarco, New York-.-.--- L115 Sevt. 7—Mickey Northrup, Hollywood_.W 10 
(Lost World Lightweight Title) Oct. 8—Willie Toweel, London_.-.-.- .-L, 10 
June 2—Charley Riley, St. Louis.....-. KO 2 ‘ 
Aug. 4—Glen Flanagan, Chicago-....-...- W 10 
Sept. 22—Freddy Herman, gen pe: M4 10 1958 
Nov. 17—Paddy DeMarco, San Fran....KO 15 Jan. 14—Joe Lopes, Sacramento______-__- L 10 
(Rewon World Lightweight Title) Mar. 11—Joe Lopes, Sacramento____-.-__L 10 
Carter became the first man to hold the July 19—Jimmy Grow, Hollywood.____- KO 7 
same world title three times. Sept. 9—Al Nevarez, Juarez _.____. -L 10 


mn as 

le to 

a in 

1955 Sept. 23—Rudy Jordan, Fresno-___-_-- KOby 6 

Jan. 26—Bobby Woods, Spokane--..--.--- W 10 

Feb. 1l—Tony DeMarco, Boston-.-.-..-..-.-~- D 10 

Apr. 20—Orlando Zulueta, Washington.-.L 10 1959 

June 29—Wallace (Bud) Smith, Boston.__L 15 Ss 

nded | (Lost World Lightweight Title) Aug. 11—Kildo Nunez, San Jose____-- .---W 10 
Oct. 19—Wallace (Bud) Smith, Oct. 13—Jimmy Smith, Richmond.....KO 3 

meet Cr ee we L 15 Nov. 10—Kildo Nunez, Richmond..._KO by 4 

arter (World Lightweight Title) Nov. 24—Art Ramponi, Oakland____.____.__L 10 

250 

, 


vood 


™ ‘ ‘i 1956 
> 12— ze Araujo, New York....KO 13 
eines: (Title Bout) Feb. 1—Cisco Andrade, Chicago -.......L 10 
lost 


10 
10 


15 
15 
10 
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PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


RING RECORD OF WALLACE (BUD) SMITH 


WALLACE (BUD) SMITH 


April 2, 1929. Cincinnati, Ohio. Height, 


5 feet, 642 ins. Managed by Vic Marsillo. 





1948—A. A. U. Lightweight Champion 

1948 
Nov. 29—Torpedo Tinsley, Cincinnati_.KO 

1949 
Jan. 24—Joe Kelly. Cincinnati -....-... KO 
feb. 28—Doug Medley. Cincinnati -....-- Ww 
Mar. 28—Doug Medley, Cincinnati ------ Ww 
May 23—Don Keeling, Cincinnati -.-.--- KO 
July 11—Jesse Underwood, Cincinnati ._.W 
Aug. 24—Joe Discepoli, Cincinnati --._-- Ww 
Sept. 20—Don Bowman, Cincinnati ----- KO 
Oct. 5—Jay Watkins. Cincinnati -.-.-... KO 
Oct. 25—Paulie Brooks. Cincinnati -...-.~ L 
Nov. 14—Tommy Campbell, Cincinnati_.W 
Dec. 13—Paulie Brooks, Cincinnati....KO 

1950 
Feb. 7—Beppe Colasanti, Cincinnati ...W 
Mar. 28—James Carter, Cincinnati ......L 
May 3—James Watkins, Cincinnati ...__K 
June 14—Jesse Underwood, Cincinnati...D 

1951 
Mar. 6—Frankie Betts, Cincinnati-_-.._- KO 
Apr. 4—Virgil Akins, St. Louis_-.......- L 
Apr. 10—Dave Marsh, Cincinnati__...... D 
Apr. 17—Virgil Akins, St. Louis___.-...- L 
July 23—Orlando Zulueta, Newark-_--_--- D 
Sept. 11—Tommy Campbell, 

eee L 

Nov. 27—Miguel Mendivil, Newark__-..- w 

1952 
Jan. 21—Red Top Davis, New York City_W 
Mar. 4—Miguel Mendivil, Newark....KO 
Apr. 7—James Montgomery, 

oo. a aa w 
May ae Flannery, Melbourne, 
ee ee 


June 6—George Barnes, Melbourne-____-. L 


18—George Barnes, Sydney, Aust.__L 
15—Len Dittmar, Sydney, Aust...KO 


~ 


~ 
SOOCe~ CAaNQAa~ 


Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


Jan. 
June 


Oct. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
Aug. 


Feb. 


May 
July 
Cet. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1953 
10—Johnny Saxton, Miami Beach...D 
23—Orlando Zulueta, Brooklyn_-.--.- L 
5—Orlando Zulueta, Cincinnati_...W 
19—Luther Rawlings, Miami Beach.D 


26—Johnny Williams, New York..KO 
3—Carl Coates, Brooklyn-.-.-...-- KO 
24—Charley Spicer, Brooklyn_--_-- KO 
14—Arthur King, Brooklyn.....-- KO 
5—Billy Hazel, Newark-........-.-. KO 
11—Orlando Zulueta, N. Y. City....W 
1954 
20—Joe Miceli, Cincinnati.._.._KO by 


1—Johnny Gonsalves, Cincinnati__L 
27—Rafael Lastre, Miami Beach_--_KO 
31—Rafael Lastre, Miami Beach.._KO 


11—Joe Miceli, Cincinnati__.._...-- L, 
20—Arthur Persley, Miami-_--_._-_-_- KO 
8—Johnny oknaiee. Miami---.-- D 
29—Jimmy Carter, Boston_-......- Ww 
(Won World Lightweight Title) 
19—Jimmy Carter, Cincinnati ----- 
(Title Bout) 
1956 
7—Larry Boardman, Boston-..-.---- L 
5—Tony DeMarco, Boston....KO b 
2—Joe Brown, Houston..-.....-...- 
24—Joe Brown, New Orleans....-.- L 
(Lost World Lightweight Title) 
1957 
13—Joe Brown, Miami Beach_..KO by 
(World Lightweight Title) 
23—Mickey Crawford, Flint_-.----_- L 
25—Cisco Andrade, Los Ang...KO by 
31—Bobby Scanlon, San Fran..KO by 
1958 
11—Al Nevarez, Juarez_......-_--- L 
1—Duilio Loi, Milan_....-- ..-KO by 
1—Gomeo Brennan, 


Miami Beach 


Bud Smith was born April 2, 1929, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Weight, 135 pounds. Height, 
5 ft., 7 inches. Managed by Vic Marsillo. 

Smith is a graduate of Woodward High School, Cincinnati, where he starred in foot- 
ball, baseball and track. Started boxing in the amateurs in 1945 as a flyweight. He won 
the National AAU featherweight title in 1947, and in 1948 won the lightweight champion- 
ship and represented the United States at the Olympics in London. As an amateur, he won 
65 of 70 fights. Smith is married and has three daughters. 

Smith turned pro late in 1948 and has defeated, among others, Teddy Davis, Orlando 
Zulueta, Arthur King and Arthur Persley, and has draws with Zulueta, Johnny Saxton, 
Luther Rawlings and Johnny Gonsalves. 

Smith won the world lightweight title by defeating Jimmy Carter on a 15-round de- 
cision on June 29, 1955 at Boston and retained the crown, beating Carter in a return 
bout in Cincinnati on October 19, in 15 rounds. 

Smith lost his title to Joe Brown on a split decision over fifteen rounds. on August 24. 
1956, at New Orleans, Louisiana and on February 13, 1957, at Miami Beach, Fla., he was 
kayoed in eleven rounds by Brown in a return title match. 
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RING RECORD OF JERSEY JOE WALCOTT 


(Arnold Raymond Cream) 


Born in Merchantville, N. J., January 31, 1914. Now living in Camden, N. J. Height 
6 feet. Weight, 194 pounds. Managed by Felix Bocchicchio. Earliest known professional 
records date back to 1930, however, Walcott probably fought before then. Age has always 
been disputed, claims being made that he is several years older. Took fighting name of 
original Walcott whom he idolized. 

A high school graduate, he is a good, smooth talker but somewhat shy. Is married 
and father of six children. Disillusionment made him quit the ring several times between 
1930 and 1943. A hard puncher in his early career he acquired a unique style of boxing 
later on that defeated the best of heavyweights and eventually won for him the title. 

In 1945 he started his rise to the top, knocking out Steve Dudas, Johnny Denson, 
Tommy Gomez and Curtis Sheppard and beating Joe Baski, Lee Q. Murray, Jimmy 
Bivins and Lee Oma. After defeats to Joey Maxim and Elmer Ray he decisioned them 
in returns and was matched with Joe Louis for the title, losing on a split decision after 
having the champion down. Louis stopped his second bid for the crown on June 25, 1948, 
halting him in eleven rounds. 

After Louis had vacated the title, Walcott and Ezzard Charles fought for N.B.A. 
recognition in 1949, and Jersey Joe lost a close decision. He then stopped Olle Tandberg in 
Stockholm, Harold Johnson, Omelio Agramonte and Johnny Shkor in the States and 
defeated Hein Ten Hoff in Germany, before losing in an upset to Rex Layne in the Garden. 

His fourth try for the title, on March 7, 1951 at Detroit, saw him lose again to 
Charles but on July 18, 1951 he halted the champion in seven rounds at Pittsburgh to win 
the championship. 

On September 23, 1952, in the Municipal Stadium of Philadelphia, Walcott lost the 
title to Rocky Marciano who stopped him in the 13th round by a knockout. 

He was stopped by Rocky in Chicago in a return bout in 2.25 of the opening round 
on May 15, 1953. Walcott went into the Motel business following his retirement. 





May 26—Larry Watson, Milwaukee_...KO 5 — 
Aug. 1l—Nino Valdes, Miami_......____. L190 Jan. 10—Freddie Fiducia, Phila. -....... w 8 
Sept. 8—Harold Johnson, Philadelphia_L 10 Mar. 28—Art Sykes. Philadelphia -.--- KO 4 
Dec. 16—Coley Wallace, San Francisco.KO 10 Apr. 12—Lorenzo Pack. Camden_-__--- o 4 
1984 5 Aree ~~ Eee oe 
une oO r, Fairview, N. J...-- 
Jan. 13—Bob Satterfield, Chicago______ KO 2 7 ; 
Apr. 29—Max Chris, eg ai T Exh. 3 —_ 23—Bob oom Camden ee ee —s 
Apr. 29—Chuck Woodworth, Denver_.Exh. 3 1939 
June 17—Rocky Npacions. new York....L 15 Aug. 14—Al Boros, Newark --._....-.....- w 8 
e u 5 E Ws Ckvoce 
Sept. 17—Rocky Marciano, N. Y..--- KOby §& Oe een eee ae oe on =" 
(Title Bout) 1940 
Jan. 19—Tiger Red Lewis. Phila. ...__. KO 6 
JERSEY JOE WALCOTT Feb. 12—Abe Simon. Newark -.-.--- KO by 6 
(Arnold Raymond Cream) 1941 
Born, January 31, 1914, Merchantville, N. J. | June 27—Columbus Gant. Memphis -...KO 3 
Weight, 194 pounds. Height, 6 ft. Managed by 1944 
elix Bocchicchio. June 7—Felix Del Paoli, Batesville,N.J.W 8 
dice Gane 1930 June 28—Ellis Singleton, Batesville _...KO 3 
ept. owboy Wallace, Vineland 1945 
Be ecsereenres 1 
1933 Jan. 11—Jackie Saunders, Camden....KO 2 
Jan. 25—Johnny Allen, Camden-_-_.- L 8 
—Bob Norris, Camden ........_ KO 1 Feb. 22—Austin Johnson, Camden. -- 6 
—Henry Taylor, Camden ______ KO 1 Mar. 15—Johnny Allen, Camden.__..-__- 8 
1934 aus es — a. iene - v 10 
. 20—Johnn nson, Camden... .-_-. 2 
= Dolend. RM tarcsciacacb ened KO Oct. 23—Steve das, Paterson........KO 5 
‘Al Ki LaPage, Camden....... -KO 3 Nov. 12—Lee Q. Murray, Balt...... W Dis. 9 
_ mg. Camden........c...<- -KO Dec. 10—Curtis Sheppard, Baltimore.._KO 10 
1935 1946 
—Ferle Aten. Gemden -..--.. ES } Jan. 30—Johnny Allen, Camden. re KO 3 
cee » Camden ~.-..-.-.-.-. . 25—Jimm vins, Cleveland_-_..__. 
Sept. —Lew Alva, Camden........... -KO Mar. 20—Al Blake, Camden.......... KO ‘4 
1936 May 24—Lee Oma, N. Y....-.-...---..... W 10 
Jan. 21—Al Ettore, Camden_..____- KOby 8 Aug. 16—-Tommy Gomez, Garden-....- KO 3 
Mar. 16—Willie Reddish, Phibiadelphia__W 10 Aug. 28—Joey Maxim, Camden__-----_. L 10 
June 22—Phil Johnson, Philadelphia...KO 3 Nov. 15—Elmer Ray, Garden__.---------- L 10 
June —Joe Colucci, Camden.......__. O 4 
July Bil Ketchell, Camden D ctemenll D 10 1947 
—Yg. Carmen Passar .CamdenW 8 Jan. 6—Joey Maxim, Philadelphia ....W 
$ —Bhiy Ketchell, Camden-......... W 10 Mar. 4—Elmer Ray, Miami — mediates Ww 10 
ept. 1—B Ketchell, Pensauken, N. J. June 23—Joey ‘Maxim. Los Angeles._.... Ww 10 
epneep hihdautehaeditadbadndatereen L 10 Dec. 5—Joe Louis, N. Y. C. _..........-L 15 
(Title bout—world heavyweight 
championship) 
1937 1948 
May 22—Tiger Jack Fox, N. Y. C...KOby 8 
Sept Joe Lip . Adlantic iy meee KO 2 — po fuatin Zehocen. eae-- Be. A 
. 25— e i I as vyweight title bc 
Oct. 9—George Brothers, N. ¥.G...----L 8 Dee. 14 Hac) Gein en gtitie bout) 4 
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1949 


June 22—Ezzard Charles, Chicago 


(For N. B. A. Boavy wow t Title) 


Aug. 14—Olle Tandberg, 


1950 


3—Omelio Agramonte, New York. 


13—Johnny 


28—Hein 


24—Rex Layne, New York 


PROFESSION 


15 


tockholm....KO 


Feb. 8&—Harold Johnson, Philadel af. =O : 
Mar. 


Mar. Shkor, Philadelphia- “KO i 


en Hoff, Mannheim-....-_- W 10 


1951 


7—Ezzard Charles, Detroit ......-.- 


(title bout) 


18—Ezzard Charles, Pittsburgh -_._KO 7 
(Won world heavyweight title) 


1952 

Jan. 10—Jackie Burke, New Bedford_Exh. 
Jan. 12—Jackie Burke, Lewiston-_-. __ Exh. 
Jan. 21—Jackie Burke, Holyoke-__..__ Exh. 
Jan. 23—Jackie Burke, Portland _---Exh. 
Jan. a—Jagkte Burke, St. Johns, 

Tibi tn di grerecee:th-entitidia tian tats wititetes Exh. 
Jan. 25—Jackic Burke, Bangor -.--..- Exh. 
Jan. 26—Jackie Burke, Waterv., Me... Exh. 
Jan. 29—Jackie Burke, Lewistn., Pa. ee 
Feb. 1—Jackie Burke, Orlando -.....- Exh 
June 5—Ezzard Charles, Philadelphia__.W 1 


AL BOXING 


(title bout) 


5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano, Phila._-_-_- KO by 13 


May 15—Rocky Marciano, Chicago_KO by 1 


(Lost World Heavyweight Title) 
1953 


(World Heavyweight Title Bout) 
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RING RECORD OF “SUGAR RAY” ROBINSON 


(Walker Smith) 


Born in Detroit, Michigan, May 3, 1920. Height, 5 feet 11 inches. Weight, 147-156 
pounds. Managed by George Gainford. 

Started boxing career as an amateur. Scored 69 knockouts in 85 bouts, forty of the 
knockouts in the first round. Won the Golden Gloves featherweight title in 1939 and light- 
weight crown in 1940 in New York and in Inter-city competition. As an amateur fought under 
the name of Walker Smith. 

Began boxing career at Salem Crescent AC of Harlem in New York. 

A graceful boxer. Owner of a tavern, laundry, dry cleaning establishment, barber shop 
and considerable real estate. 

Turned professional in 1940 and went on to win forty straight before losing his first 
ring battle to Jake La Motta on February 5, 1943, his second bout with Jake. Fought light- 
weights, welters and middleweights. 


Gained welterweight title after Marty Servo abdicated his throne. By consent of N.B.A. 
and N. Y. Commission, a Robinson-Tommy Bell match was arranged to decide Servo’s 
successor, and Ray won in 15 rounds. Defeated La Motta in five out of six bouts. Has 
fought the cream of welters and middleweights. Rated one of the greatest ringmen of 
all time. Clever and terrific puncher. Won middleweight crown on Feb. 14, 1951, at 
Chicago, IIl., stopping La Motta in 13 rounds. Then gave up welterweight honors. 

Lost middleweight title to Randy Turpin at London, England, July 10, 1951, on 15 
round decision. Regained it September 12, 1951, at Polo Grounds, New York, stopping 
Turpin in 10 rounds. Fight grossed $767,626.17, largest in history for non-heavyweight fight. 

As middleweight champion he tried to annex the world light heavyweight title and 
fought Joey Maxim for the crown at the Yankee Stadium on June 25, 1952 and was stopped 
in the 14th round. Ray collapsed from the heat. Retired as undefeated middleweight cham- 
pion on December 18, 1952. Toured with a theatrical group in U. S. and Europe in 1954 
and announced his return to the ring on October 20 but did no boxing during the year. 

Robinson returned to the ring in 1955 and though losing to Ralph (Tiger) Jones, 
fought his way to a title shot, mainly with a victory over leading middleweight contender 
Rocky Castellani. On December 9, he knocked out Bobo Olson in Chicago in the second 
round. Then he halted Olson in four rounds on May 18, 1956; at Les Angeles, Cal., in 
defense of title. 

In 1957 he lost the title to Gene Fullmer on January 2 on a decision and regained it 
on May 2, winning crown for fourth time, by knocking out Fullmer in five rounds. Robin- 
son then lIcst the title to Carmen Basilio on a split fifteen rounds decision on September 23, 
at Yankee Stadium, New York. 








1942 
RAY ROBINSON Jan. 16—Fritzie Zivic. N. ¥. C._... 
Born, May 3, 1920, Detroit, Mich. Height 5 ft. Feb. 20—Maxie Berger, N. Y. C.-- 
ll in. Negro. Managed by George Gainford. Mar. 20—Norman Rubio, N. Y. C..- “a 
Won Golden Gloves featherweight title in 1939 Apr. 11—Harvey Dubs, Detroit Seateranermiendind 
and lightweight title in 1940 in New York and Apr. 30—Dick Banner, Minneapolis....KO 2 
in intercity competition. May 28—Marty Servo, N. Y. C...........- W 10 
_ qs fone fneott NYC -----; KO 
Oct, 4—Joe Echeverria, N. ¥. C._.....-- KO 2 Ug. 2) Ruben SHANE, BN.) ¥~ C.-..-.--- 
Oct. &—Silent Stefford, Savannah-----KO 2 Aug. 22—Tony Motist. Chicas 0. -.------- a 
Oct. 22—Mistos Grispos, N. Y. C.- ---W 6 ae ~ e otta il C. ar i 
Nov. 1l—Bobby Woods, Philadelphia---KO 1 QC 1$—Way Jannazso, Pigegto 8--—-W 18 
Dec. 9—Norment Quarles, Phila... _..-- KO 4 ov. eee a a i woeee-, KO ” 
OR Ee WE SPs Ce ssete Ae ¢. 14—Al Nettlow. Philadelohia--..--KO 3 
1941 Feb. 5—Jake LaMotta Detroit L 10 
Jan. 4—Henry La Barba, Brooklyn....KO 1 = oceans 0 etroit -..------. 
Jan. 13—Frankie Wallace, Philade aIphia-KO 1 Feb. 19—Jackie Wilson, N. Y. C........-- w 10 
Jan. 31—George Zengaras, N. Y. C. WwW 6 Feb. 26—Jake LaMotta, Detroit --------. W 10 
Feb. 8—Benny Carte ena. Brooklyii---KO 1 Abr. 30—Freddie Cabral, Boston ------- KO 1 
Feb. 21—Bobby Meintire ae W 6 July 1—Ralph Zannelli, Boston .......- W 10 
Feb. 27—Gene Spencer, ‘Detroit... KO 5 Aug. 27—Henry Armstrong, N. ¥. C.------ W 10 
Mar. 3—Jimmy Tygh, Philadelphia....KO 8 [34a 
Apr. 14—Jimmy Tygh, Philadelphia_...KO i Oct. iy Jannazzo, Boston_-....-.- KO 2 
Apr. 24—Charley Burns, Atlantic City.._KO 1 Oct. 27—S Lou Woods, nee. 9 
Apr. 30—Joe Ghnouly, Washington-_---- KO 3 Nov. 17—Vie Dellicurti, Detroit_....-_-_- W 10 
pany 10—Vic Troise, Brookly yn, N. ¥~--BS 1 Dec. 12—Sheik RORSR se MUM. coccnccace KO 2 
May 19—Nick Castiglione, hila......_- KO 1 Dec. 22—Georgie artin, Boston.._--- KO 7 
June 16—Mike Evans, Phila...........-- KO 2 In U. S. Army. 
Ia af Sete Ni Sadia 0 - 
uly ammy Angot iladelphia_._W 10 Jan. 10—Billy Furrone, Washin en.--- RD 2 
Aug. 27—Carl Red Guggino, L. I. C..._-- KO 3 Jan. 16—Tommy Bell, Clevel lane AP W 10 
Aug. 29—Maurice Arnault, Atlantic Cy..KO 1 Feb. 14—George Costrier Chicago... _- KO 1 
Sept. 19—Maxie Shapiro, py ¥..c. -KO 3 Feb. 23—Jake New York._..___ Ww 10 
Sept 25—Marty Servo, oo 10 May 14—Jose fan Philadelphia... D 10 
Oct. 31—Fritzie Zivic, N. Y. C._.- 10 June 15—Jimmy McDaniels, New York..KO 2 
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Sept. 18—Jimmy Mandell. 
Sept. 26—Jake LaMotta, Chicago 
4—Vic neous, Petes 


Jan. 14—Dave Clark, Pittsburgh 
Feb. 5—Tony Riccio, Elizabeth 
Feb. 15—O'Neill Bell, Detroit 
Feb. 26—Cliff Beckett. St. Louis 
Mar. 4—Sammy Angott, Pittsburgh 
Mar. 14—Izzy Jannazzo, Baltimore 
Mar. 21—Freddy F! Cc 
June 12—Freddy Wilson, Worcester. 
June 25—Norman Rubio, Union City 
July 12—Joe Curcio, N. Y. C 
15—Vinnie Vines, Albany 
Sept. 25—Sidney Miller, Elizabeth_- 
Oct. 7—Oss 


1—Cecil Hudson, Detroit 
Nov. 6—Artie Levine, Cleveland 


Dec. 20—Tommy 
(Welterweigh 


194 
nae. 27—Bernie Miller, Miami 
Wilson, Akron KO 
die Finazzo, Kansas City..KO 
May 16—George Abrams, N. Y. w 
June 24—Jimmy Dovel Cleveland 















































N. ¥. C. 
Championship) 


— 


21—Sammy PAs 3 Akron KO 
Aug. 29—Flashy Sebastian, New York.KO 
Oct. 28—Jackie Wilson, Los Angeles ..KO 
Dec. 10—Billy Nixon, th KO 

Dec. 19—Chuck Taylor, power 


Shes 
4—Ossie Harris, Toledo -.-.- 
Mar. 16—Henry Brimm, Buffalo -..-. 
June 28—Bernard Docusen, Chicago 
(World Welterweight Title 
Sept. 23—Kid Gavilan, New York 
Nov. 15—Bobby han, Philadelphia 


. 10—Gene edgiel Wilkes-Barre_.KO 
+ ~~ Brimm, Buffalo D 


. 20—Earl Turner, Oakland 

16—Al Tribuani, Wilmington 

7—Freddie Flores, New Bedford KO 

June 20—Cecil Hudson, Providence 

11—Kid Gavilan, ‘Philadelphia 
e 


(T 

. 24—Steve Belloise, N. Y. C. 
. 2—Al Mobley, Chicago 
. ¥—Benny Evans, Omaha 
.12—Charley Dotson, Houston 

9—Don Lee, Denver 
. 13—Vern Lester, New Orleans....KO 
. 15—Gene Burton, Shreveport....Exh. 
. 16—Gene Burton, Dallas Exh. 


— 
eeaucuue wu 


1950 
30—George LaRover, New Haven.KO 
13—Al Mobley, Miami KO 
. 22—AaronW a e, yg 
. 27—Jean Walzack, St. uis Ww 
. 22—George Costner, philadelphia. KO 
eckett, Coiumbus, O Oo 
Barnes, Detroit w 
rt Villemain, Philadelphia_W 
(Pennsvivania middleweight 


~ 


pr. 
June 5—Ro 


USwWrKowVQns 


ee 









Aug. %—Charley Fusari, Jersey City....W 15 
(welterweight title neers 
Aug. 25—Jose Basora, Scranton._....._- 
(penile aon middleweight tities. 





Sept. 4—Billy Brown, New York..------ W 10 
Oct. 16—Joe YRindone, ON ne tcncand KO 6 
Oct. 26—Carl Olson, Philadelphia_-_-__- KO 1 
(Pennsylvania middleweight title) 
Nov. 8—Bobby Dykes. Chicago-..-.-...- Ww 10 
Nov. 27—Jean Stock, Paris............. KO 2 
Dec. 9—Luc Van Dam, Brussels..-...-.- KO 4 
Dec. 16—Jean Walzack, Geneva .......-- Ww 10 
Dec. 22—Robert Villemain, Paris__-._- KO 9 
Dec. 25—Hans Stretz, Frankfort........ KO 5 
1951 
Feb. 14—Jake LaMotta, Chicago --...-.- KO 13 
(Won world middleweight title) 

Apr. 5—Holly Mims, Miami --.-.......... Ww 10 
Apr. 9$—Don Ellis, se City oon 1 
May 21—Kid Marcel, Paris -..........- 5 
May 26—Jean Wanes, Zurich .....--..-- ay 10 
June 10—Jan deBruin. Antwerp ........KO 8 
June 16—Jean Walzack, Liege --...-..- KO 6 
June 24—Gerhard Hecht, Berlin _-..-- -ND 


2 

(Robinson disqualified by Referee for kidney 

punch. Commission later reversed it to a no 
decision bout.) 


July 1—Cyrille Delannoit, Turin -.--.- KO 3 
July 10—Randy Turpin, London -_......- L 1 
(Lost world on title) 

Sept. 12—Randy Turpin, N. Y. C.._.__-- KO 1 


(Won world Tniddleweight title) 


1952 

Mar. 13—Carl] (Bobo) Olson, San Fran...W 15 
(Middleweight Title) 

Apr. 16—Rocky Graziano, Chicago....KO 3 
(Middleweight Title) 

June = for Maxim, New Saat a ad by l4 
ight Heavyweight Ti tle) 

Anais Retirement December 18, 1952. 


1954 
Nov. 29—Gene Burton, Hamilton, Ont. Exh. 6 
1955 
Jan. 5—Joe Rindone, Detroit___.__-- KO 6 
Jan. 19—Ralph Jones, Chicago-..-...-..-.-- L 10 
Mar. 29—Johnny Lombardo. Cincinnati..W 10 
Apr. 14—Ted Olla. Milwaukee__-_------ KO 3 
May 4—Garth Panter. Detroit.......--- W 10 


July 22—Rocky Castellani. San Fran._..W 10 
Dec. 9—Carl (Bobo) Olson, Chicago.._KO 2 
(Won World Middleweight Title) 

1956 


May 18—Carl (Bobo) Olson, Los Ang...KO 4 
(Middleweight Title) 


Nov. 10—Bob Provizzi, New Haven ----- Ww 10 
1957 
Jan. 2—Gene Fullmer, New York ___---- L 15 
(Lost World Middleweight Title) 
May 1—Gene Fullmer, Chicago -.._.-.- KO 5 
(Re-won World Middleweight Title) 
Sept. 10—Otis Woodard, Philadelphia._Exh. 2 
Sept. 10—Lee Williams, Philadel aie--Eh. 2 
Sept. 23—Carmen Basilio New York_.._- L 15 
(Lost World Middleweight Title) 
1958 i 
Mar. 25—Carmen Basilio. Chicago ------ W 15 
(Won World Middleweight Title) P 
Dec. 14—Bob Young. Boston---------- KO 2 
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RING RECORD OF KID GAVILAN 


(Gerardo Gonzalez) 


Born, January 6, 1926, at Camaguey, Cuba. Height, 5 feet, 10 inches. Weight 145 
pounds. Managed by Fernando Balido and Angel Lopez. Cuba’s greatest fighter since 
Kid Chocolate. Is married and the father of a child. Lopez became sole manager in 1952. 

Is a flashy boxer who uses a bolo punch acquired from working in sugar cane fields. 
Started as an amateur fighter at age of 12. Turned pro in 1943. After a brilliant record 
in Cuban and Mexican rings he first came to States in 1946, winning three fights. 

His three fight series with Ike Williams, all in Madison Square Garden, are still 
remembered as exciting affairs. Gavilan lost the first, and won last two. Lost a decision to 
Ray Robinson in New York in 1948 and also a title bout to Robinson in Philadelphia on 
July 11, 1949. 

After Ray Robinson had relinquished his welterweight title, Gavilan and Johnny 
Bratton fought for the American crown on May 18. 1951, at New York, the Kid winning 
the decision. He strengthened his claim by beating Billy Graham in 15 rounds in title bout 
on August 29, 1951 at New York. It was their third fight and third split decision, Graham 
having won the first fight and Gavilan the last two. 

They met again in a title fight in Havana, Cuba, on October 5, 1952, and Gavilan won 
in 15 rounds. One judge and the referee were Cubans and Nat Fleischer was the neutral judge. 

Gavilan gave up a baseball career for pro boxing. Known as “The Hawk.” World 
title recognition came when Charles Humez gave up title claim. Defended his title against 
Billy Graham twice, Carmen Basilio, Chuck Davey, Bobby Dykes and Gil Turner. 

In April 1954, Gavilan attempted to win the middleweight title from Carl (Bobo) 
Olson, but lost a 15 rounds decision. On October 20, 1954, he lost his crown to Johnny 
Saxton in Philadelphia in 15 round bout. He then entered the middleweight class. In 1956 
he campaigned for several months in Europe. Gavilan retired in 1958. 











1948 
KID GAVILAN Jan. 12—Gene Burton, New York---.--.--. D 10 
(Gerardo Gonzalez) Jan. 23—Joe Curcio, New York .......KO 2 
Cuban Welterweight Ae 12 ee pomene a pore. a * 
Born, January 6, 1926, Camaguey, Cuba. Man- SO. Ee re tae Bae awoncnsn 
, Apr. 13—Doug Ratford, Brooklyn ...-.-.-- L 10 
aged by Fernando aa and Angel Lopez. Apr. 26—Tomm Bell, Philadelphia Ww 19 
ay 28—Rocco Rossano, New York ---- 
June 5—Antonio Diaz, Havana.......... wé July 22—Roman Alvarez, New York ....W 10 
fe Raa Meehan ng f Sak Bee men eee Wane IS 
ug. 7—Nanito cs incscases ill : y Robinson, New York -..... 
Sept. 1l—Sergio Prieto, Havana-.-.-_---.- KO 5 Oct a eS cn eens Ke f 
1944 ov. 12—Tony one, N. Y. City....4:.. 
Oct. 1—Juan Villalba, Havana.......-- KO 9 - Dee. 11--Ben Buker, Havane ------ ...... w 10 
Nov. 25—Kid Bombon, Havana---.-.... 10 1949 
Dec. 23—Miguel Acevedo, Havana WwW 10 jon. =p wea BL YS; seeaeioinn~ tiie ¥ 18 
1945 pr. 1—Ike Williams, N. Y. C......--.- 
May 2—Al Priest, Boston..-........... WwW 10 
Feb. 10—Kid Bombon, Havana-_._.._-_.- Wi0 June 7—Cliff Hart. Syracuse_-_.--..--- KO 2 
Mar. 10—Jose Pedroso, Havana__-....._- W 10 July 11—Ray Robinson, Philadelphia__.-L 15 
Apr. 21—Santiago Sosa, Havana-_.-_.--- KO 9 y (World Welterweight Title Bout) _ 
me = By =v if: Sept. _9—Rocky Castellani, N. ¥. C.------- W 10 
June 23—Pedro Geena ome... 10 or To t. os erie Peete aes ¥ 2 
Sen onaconne ct. 2l1—Lester Felton, Detroit__......_-- 
Aug. 4—Julfo Cesar Jimines, Mexico....W 19 Nov: 2—Laurent Dauihuille, Montreal_W 10 
Aug. 26—Pedro Ortega, Mexico.__._- KO 6 = i Se eee es =<=55-s<9 
Sept. 22—Carlos Malacara, Mexico... -L 10 1950 
Nov. 3—Carlos Malacara, Havana. WwW 10 


Feb. 10—Billy Graham, New York-..---.-- L 10 
Nov. 17—Johnny Suarez, Havana........ Wi0 Mar. 6—Otis Graham. Philadelphia.....W 10 






1946 Mar. 20—Robert Villemain, Montreal_...L 10 
Jan. 26—Kid Bururu, Havana.-..........- WwW 10 May 8—George Costner, Philadelphia...L 10 
Feb. 9—Kid Bururu, Havana----.. -..W 10 May 26—George Small, New York------- W 10 
Mar. 2—Jose R. Zorrilla, Bayamo......KO 4 June 8—Mike Koballa, Brooklyn_.......W 10 
Mar. 9—Santiago Sosa, Havana-- .-W 10 June 19—Bobby Mann, Hartford-- .--W 10 
Apr. 5—Tony Mar, Mexico-.-.-........-...- L 10 July 2—Sonny Horne, Brooklyn_------- W 10 
June 22—Jesus Varona, Havana----..--.- Ww 10 July 13—Phil Burton, Omaha----_--..-.-.- W 10 
Aug. 4—Hankin Barrow, Havana--.--_- KO 7 Aug. 16—Johnny Greco, Montreal---_--- KO 6 
Aug. 24—Jack Larrimore, Havana -..-- KO 3 Oct. 23—Tommy Ciarlo, New Haven_-.-..D 10 
Sept. 7—Hankin Barrow, Havana...--..- WwW 10 Oct. 30—Eugene Hairston, Scranton-_----- L 10 
Nov. 1—Johnny Ryee. Wes E, © wagesces KO 5 Nov. 17—Billy Graham, New York------- W 10 
Dec. 2—Johnny Williams, N. Y. C...-.--- W10 Dec. 4—Tony Janiro, Cleveland. --...-.- W 10 
Dec. 13—Johnny Williams, N. Y. C..--.-.-.- W 10 Dec. 22—Joe Miceli, New York.......--- W 10 

1947 , = 
Jan. 28—Julio Pedroso, Havana ..-....-- WwW 10 
Feb. 8—Jose Garcia, Alvarez, Havana ..W 10 1951 
Feb. 22—Baby Coullimber, Havana.....- WwW 10 Jan. 26—Paddy Young, New York City ..W 10 
Mar. 12—Nick Moran, Havana-...-........- W 10 Feb. 19—Tommy Ciarlo, Caracas -........ W 10 
Apr. 26—Vince Gambill, Havana---_--.- KO 2 Mar. 10—Tommy Ciarlo, Havana ......_KO 8 
Aug. 11—Charlie Williams, Newark-...- WwW 10 Mar. 30—Gene Hairston, New York City.W 10 
Aug. 18—Bobby Lee, Baltimore. _-...._-- W 10 Arr. 20—Aldo Minelli, New York City..W 10 
Sept. 2—Doug Ratford, Newark--.---.---_- L 10 ay 18—Johnny Bratton, N. Y. C. ......W 15 
Sept. 15—Charley Millan, Baltimore_.-.-_- KO 1 (tee American werterworent title) 
Sept. 18—Billy Justine, Philadelphia---__- WwW 8s July 16—Fitzie Pruden, Milwaukee -.-_... Ww 10 
ee 23—Billy Nixon, Philadelphia-.--_--_ Ww 8s Aug. 29—Billy Graham, New York City..W 15 


ov. 3—Bee Bee Wright, Baltimore_..KO 10 (American welterweight title 
Dec. 29—Buster Tyler= New York....-.-..-. D 10 Oct. 4—Bobby Rosado, Havana ......KO 7 
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Nov. 7—Tony Janiro, Detroit ........_KO 4 Oct. 20—Johnny Saxton, Philadelphia___L 15 
Nov. 28—Johnny Bratton, Chicago --.-..--- D 10 (Lost World Welterweight Title) 
Dec. 14—Walter Cartier, New York -...KO 10 
1952 
Feb. 4—Bobby Dykes, Miami-_- ___W 15 , iss pour 
(American welterweight title) Feb. 4—Ernie Durando, New York .-W 10 Burs 
Feb. 28—Don Williams. Boston___.______ w 10 Feb. 23—Hector Constance, Miami Beach-L 10 brot! 
May 19—Ralph Zanelli, Providence_-_-- W 10 Mar. 16—Bobby Dykes, Miam------- L 10 
May 28—Fitzie Pruden, Indianapolis..KO 6 June 2—Luigi Cemulini, Santa Cla: a..NC 3 
July 7—Gil Turner, Philadelphia-_-__--- KO ll quly ye eer ee Aives._..----W 10 Nav: 
(World Title) ug. uan Bautista urgues, 
Aug. 16—Mario Diaz, Buenos Aires......W 10 Montevideo --------..-- --KO 7 bout 
Sept. 6— Rafael Merentino, Sept. 3—Eduardo Lausse, Buenos ‘Aires. -L 12 welt 
ee ae 9 Dec. 3—Dogomar Martinez, Montevideo-L 10 Abre 
Sept. 13—Eduardo Lausse, Buenos airaa w 10 1956 
Oct. 5—Billy wim — Die aloha W 15 Feb. 7—Peter Waterman, London --.---- L 10 of U 
or itle) Mar. 29—Germinal Ballarin, Paris_...... L 10 
1953 Apr. en en London...... 3 10 
=e May 13—Louis Trochon, Marseilles_-_..-- 10 S 
Jan. 2. > s ; : 5 to 
Tan. 21—Vie Cardell, Washingion..-----w 10 Sug: J }immy Beecham, Havana------W 10 | Wal 
i « « Wasning ton.....-- ‘ eMarco, "1 es: 2 ‘ 
Feb. 11—Chuck vane aeea enone == KO 10 Nov. 13—Chico Vejar, Los Angeles -...W 10 in B 
Apr. 14—Livio Minelli, Cleveland....-_- WD Beste Fee en nas 
May 2—Denny Womber, Syracuse._.___- L 10 Bs 957. p : ale roun 
une 10—Italo Scortichini, Detroit....__. W 10 . 1 Vi . , lewar 10 
July 15—Ramon Fuentes, Milwaukee__..W 10 ng 7s oe eae a ames 
> a - , Apr. 24—Del Flanagan, St. Paul -_-...-.... L 10 to qu 
Aug. 26—Ralph Jones, New York....---- W 10 June 17—Vince Martinez, Jersey City L 10 % 
Sept. 18—Carmen Basilio, Syracuse...... W 15 Tule 21 my oo han tilt MS “Ww in 
(Title Bout) July 31—Gaspar Ortega Mia™i Beach W 10 b 
Nov. 13—Johnny Bratton, Chicago... ws” 8 S-o oe oe ee agi 
(Title Bout) . ae A , : ata 
1958 
1954 ‘ oe 
Feb. 23—Johnny Cunningham, Miami Feb. =a (Siger ) eee, 
Beach 10 Miami Beach ee L 10 
Mar. 8—Livio Minelli, Boston --------W10 jiinei1s—Yama Bahama, Miami Beach_.L 10 
Apr. 2—Carl (Bobo) Olson, Chica L 15 June 18—Yama Bahama, Miami Beach_.._L 10 Bor! 
' (World Middleweight Title Bout)” ren ene ee _ 
Nov 
Nov 
Apr 
July 
Aug 
Mar 
Apr 
Apr 
May 
May 
Jun 
Aug 
Oct. 
Nov 
Nov 
Jan 
Jan 
Mar 
Apr 
Jun 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Oct 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Mal 
Ap! 
Ma: 
May 
Jun 
July 
Sep! 
Oct. 
Nov 
Nov 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar 
May 
June 


June 
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RING RECORD OF MARCEL CERDAN 
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Born in Sidi Bel-Abbes, Algeria, July 22, 1922. Height, 5 feet 8142 inches. Weight, 160 
pounds. Managed by Lucien Rupp and Jo Longman. Later when he came to America, Lou 
Burston and Sam Richman represented him in U. S. Known as Casablanca Clouter. Three 


brothers were boxers. 


Started as a professional in 1934. All his early bouts were in North Africa. Was in French 
Navy in World War. Competed in Inter-Allied championship tournaments and won every 
bout. Highly impressed critics. Twice whipped Larry Cicneros of California, best of U. S. 
welterweights. Lost only two bouts out of 96 prior to coming to America to fight Georgie 
Abrams, whom he beat in 10 rounds, and in entire career lost only four. 

February 20, 1944 won Inter Allied middleweight champion by defeating Joe Di Martino 


of U. S., at Algiers. Scored one round kayo. 


Won French middleweight title February 2, 1947, beating Leon Fouquet in one round. 
Stopped Giovanni Manca in Paris in 2 rounds, title contest, January 26, 1948. Also Jean 
Walzack in Paris, in four founds, February 9, 1948. Lost French crown to Cyrille Delannoit 
in Brussels, July 10, 1948 in 15 rounds, but regained title July 10, same year in 15. 

Greatest triumph in bout with Tony Zale, September 21, 1948. Scored knockout in 12 


rounds to win world championship. 


Lost crown to Jake La Motta, June 16, 1949 in Detroit. Dislocated shoulder forced him 


to quit. 


Killed in airplane crash in Azores, October 27, 1949 while on way to America for return 
bout with La Motta. His manager, JosLongman, was also killed. 


MARCEL CERDAN 


Born on July 22, 1916, at Bel-Abbes, Algeria. 
Managed by Lucien Roupp and Jo Longman. 


1934 
Nov. 4—Marcel Bucchanieri, Meknes...W 6 
Nov. —Benazra, Meknes -.......---.-.- KO 5 
1935 


Apr. 138—-PFi¥Gt c<cccccecsccucses 


July 19—Sarfati, Casablanca 
Aug. 8—Mestre, Casablanca 
i936 
Mar. 4—Antoine Abad, Casablanca ....W 10 
Apr. 7—M. Hergane, Casablanca------- 





Apr. 11—Joseph artinez, Oran......._KO 9 
May 23—M. Ricardo, Casablanca -.-.-.-.- KO 5 
May 27—Kid Abadie, Casablanca -.-..- KO 3 
June 6—M. Castillanos, Casablanca -..-- WwW 10 
Aug. 2—Al Francis, Oran -.-....-..-...- KO 6 
Oct. 17—Primo Rubio, Casablanca -....- Ww 10 
Nov. 2—Aissa Attaf, Algerie -...-..---- KO 1 
Nov. 2i—Jean Debeaumont, Casablanca.W 10 
1937 
Jan. 16—Aissa Attaf, Algerie -........- KO 8 
Jan. 30—Maurice Naudin, Algerie ....KO 3 
Mar. 2—Omar Kouidri, Rabat -..-..----- WwW 10 
Apr. 3—Omar Kouidri, Algerie ..-.-.-.. Ww 10 
June 3—Ali Omar, Algerie ........--.- KO 5 
Aug. 2—Kid Marcel, Oran .--.....------. WwW 10 
Sept. 13—Eddy Rabak, Casablanca -.---- KO 6 
Oct. 7—Louis Jampton, Paris .........- W 10 
Oct. 21—Jean Morin, Paris ..-..-.......- WwW 10 
1938 
Jan. 6—C. Feodorowich, Paris .......- KO 2 
Jan. 13—Eddie Ran, Paris............- KO 2 
Jan. 20—Jean Zides, Paris.........-..-- KO 39 
Feb. 21—Omar Kouidri. Casablanca----- W 12 
(French middleweight title) 
Mar. 12—Charles Pernot, Algiers ......-. W 10 
Apr. 13—Eddy Rabak, Paris -.......--.-- WwW 149 
May 25—Cleto Locatelli, Paris.......-.-- W 12 
May 20—Gustave Humery, Paris ....._- KO 6 
June 4—Jean Morin, Algiers ........... W 10 
July 3—Victor Deckmyn, Oran -......- Ww 10 
Sept. 15—Al Baker, Paris ...-..........-- WwW 10 
Oct. 27—Amadeo Deyana, Paris -......- WwW 10 
Nov. 10—Alf Katter, Paris -............ KO 6 
Nov. 24—Omar Kouldri, Paris .---.--.--- W 10 
1939 
Jan. 9—Harry Craster, London -.-....- LF 5 
Jan. 21I—E. Buratti, Algiers ........_.__- W 10 
Feb. 4—Al Baker, Brussels ._......... KO 7 


Feb. 20—Saverio Turiello, Paris .. 
Mar. 22—Felix Wouters, Brussels 
May 21—R. Cabot, Marseilles ...-. 
June 3—Saverio Turiello, Milan ans 
June 18—Cleto Locatelli, Marseilles_.... Ww 10 












1941 
Jan. 25—Young Raymond, Algiers -.-..- KO 1 
Feb. 2—V. Fortes, Casablanca --.-....- KO 7 
Mar. 15—Kid Janas, Casbalanca -._-_-...- W 10 
Apr. 13—V. Fortes, Oran -.......-----.-- KO 2 
ay 4—Omar Kouidri, Oran -..-....-- KO 8 
June 22—F. Blanchard, Marseilles ...-- KO 6 
July 20—Joe Brun, Algiers -..........- KO 2 
Sept. 13—R. Coureau, Algiers -...-....- KO 10 
—Young Raymond, Casablanca..KO 6 
Dec. 31—Seidel, Vichy --.....-...------- KO 3 
1942 
Feb. 21—F. Flury, Nice --.--------.---- KO 7 
Apr. 26—Gustave Humery, Paris -....~- KO 1 
ae Te—-F, Vien, PRRs .<ceccccecwcweces Ww 10 
June 28—G. DeRidder, Paris --..-..--.- KO 1 
July 25—Kid Janas, Algiers --.....-..-.-- KO 2 
Aug. 2—Ben Frely, Marseilles ...:..-.- KO 3 
Aug. 15—V. Buttin, Algiers -....-.-~--. LF 8 
Sept. 30—J. Ferrer, Paris ....--.-.------ KO 1 
1943 
Aug. 8&—John McCoy, Oran-___--... .-_KO 2 
Sept. 12—Omar Kouidri, Angiers. ---W 10 
Oct. 11—Larry Cisneros, Algiers.......KO 7 
Nov. 31—Milano, Casablanca -.-.-----.--- KO 2 
Dec. 26—J. Toney, Algiers._.........- KO 2 
Dec. 29—Larry eros, Algiers....... KO 2 
1944 
Jan. 8—-Tony James, Algiers._.......- KO 2 
Jan. 30—W. Sam Algiers.......-.- KO 2 
Feb. ie—Beacne a ere hksseieined ms : 
eb. 17—Sa agna, canteen 
Feb. 20—Joe Di Martino, Algiers .....- KO 1 
Cone Inter-Allied Middleweight champion 
s 
Oct. DRI Re isisanditintitbonanceeon KO 1 
Dec. 12—Clinton Perry, Rome........-- KO 1 
Dec. —Floyd Gibson, Rome-.........- KO - 
1945 
Mar. 9—Joe Brun, Paris.........------ KO 7 
May 13—Jules Despaux. Paris.........- KO 5 
June 3—O. Menozzi, Marseille........- KO 3 
June 24—Edouard Tenet, Paris_........... WwW 10 
Oct. 19—Tommy Davies, Paris_......-- KO 1 
Nov. 30—Assane Diouf, Paris...........KO 3 
(Won French Middleweight Title) 
. Dec. 8&—Victor Buttin, St. Etienne...._KO 3 
1946 
Jan. 13—A. Guedes, Lisbon--...-...--..-- KO 1 
Jan. 18—Edouard Tenet, Paris_..------- W 12 
Feb. 24—Jose Ferrer, Barcelona-.--.-..--.- KO 4 
Apr. 14—Joe Brun, Nice -....--.-.------ KO 2 
ay 25—Robert Charron, Paris.........- W 12 
quy 7—Holman Williams, Paris_....... W 10 
Oct. 20—Jean Pankoviak, Paris ---.--.- oO 5 
Dec. 6—Georgie Abrams, New York-....W 10 
1947 
Feb. 2—Leon Fouquet, Paris..........- KO 1 
(European middleweight title) 
Feb. 11—Bert Gilroy, London-.....-...-. KO 4 
Mar. 28—Harold Green, New York.-.-.- KO 2 
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Oct. 7—Billy Walker, Montreal 
Oct. 31—Anton Raadik, Chicago 


1948 
Jan. 26—Giovanni, Manca, Paris KO 
(European Middleweight Title) 
Feb. 9—Jean Walzack, Paris 
(French Middleweight Title) 
Mar. 12—Lavern Roach, New York ....KO 
Mar. 25—Lucien Krawsyck, Paris 
May 23—Cyrille Delannoit, Brussels 
European Middleweight Title) 
July 10—Cyrille Delannoit, Brussels_...W 15 
(European Middleweight Title) 
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Sept. rome A Zale, Jersey Cit O 12 


(Won orld Middleweight Title) 
Dec. 2—Dave Andrews, Lewiston, Me. Exh. 4 
Dec. 10—Cosby Linson, New Orleans..Exh. 4 


1949 


Mar. 29—Dick Turpin, London KO 7 

May 8—Lucien Krawscyk, Casablanca KO 4 

June 16—Jake LaMotta, Detroit KO by 10 
(World Middleweight Title) 


Cerdan killed in airplane crash in Azores, 
October 27, 1949. 








cO 12 


ch. 4 
ch. 4 


cO 1 
by 10 


zores, 
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RING RECORD OF WILLIE PEP 


(William Papaleo) 


Born in Middletown, Conn. of Italian-American parentage. Height, 5 feet, 51 inches. 
Weight, 127 pounds. Managed by Lou Viscusi. He was born on Sept. 9, 1922. 
Started his career as an amateur at age of fifteen. Won Connecticut State flyweight and 


bantam championships in 1938 and 1939. Turned pro following year. Won 62 fights in a row 


before being beaten by Sammy Angott in overweight match. 

Compiled one of most amazing records. After Angott bout, won all contests except a 
draw with Jimmy McAllister until he was stopped by Sandy Saddler in 1948, a total of 134 
victories out of 136 bouts. With the second knockout by Sandy Saddler, Pep engaged in a 
total of 156 fights of which he lost once, drew once, and was stopped twice. 

Acquired featherweight claim by outpointing Chalky Wright in the Garden, November 
20, 1942. Then defeated Sal Bartolo at Boston, the N.B.A. claimant, to win international 
recognition. As champion defended title against Wright in return bout, Phil Terranova, Sal 


Bartola, Jack Leslie, and Humberto Sierra. 
Lost the championship to Saddler October 29, 1948 in Garden by a knockout in four 


rounds. 


Regained crown from Saddler, February 11, 1949 in Garden, 15 rounds by a decision 
and lost title again to Saddler, September 8, 1950, Yankee Stadium by knockout in 8 rounds. 
Pep received a shoulder injury and couldn’t continue. Recognized as one of the cleverest 


boxers the division had. 


Willie has the unique record of having served in the Army and Navy in one war. 
Enlisted in the Navy in 1943. After being honorably discharged in January 1944, was in- 


ducted in the Army in 1945. 


January 5, 1947 was in airplane erash. Suffered broken leg and back. Five months later 
resumed boxing. Though he was retired by the New York Commission since the start 
of 1954, he has a license in NBA states and has béen active since 1956. 


WILLIE PEP 
(William Papaleo) 
Born, Sept. 19 


tionality, Italian-American. 


1922, Middletown, Conn. Na- 
Featherweight. 


Height, 5 ft. 544 in. Managed by Lou Viscusi. 


1938 


Won the Connecticut State Amateur Flyweight 


Championship. 
1939 


Won the Connecticut State Amateur Bantam- 


weight Championship. 
1940 


3—James McGovern, Hartford-.-_-- Ww 
25—Joey Marcus, Hartford, Conn...W 
8&—Joey Wasnick, New Haven_...KO 
28—Tommy Burns, Hartford, Ct...KO 
5—Joe arcus, New Britain...._- Ww 
18—Jack Moore, Hartford_.__.....- w 
3—Jimmy Riche, Waterbury.....KO 
22—Carlo Duponde, New Britain..KO 
29—Frank Topazio, New Britain..KO 
6—Jim Mutane, New Britain-...-.- KO 
1941 
28—Augie Almeda, New Haven...KO 
3—Joe Echevarria, Holyoke, Mass..W 
10—Don Lyons, Holyoke, Mass.---- KO 
17—Ruby Garcia, Holyoke, Mass...W 
3—Ruby Garcia, Holyoke, [Aass...W 
25—Marty Shapiro, Hartford, Conn. W 
31—Joey Gatto, Holyoke, Mass....KO 
Apr. 14—Henry Vasquez, Holyoke...-.-.- WwW 
Apr. 22—Mexican Joey Silva, Hartford..W 
May 6—Lou Puglose, Hartford........_KO 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 





May rt rng Ree eeiny Holyoke..... Ww 
June 24—Eddie Angelis, Hartford....KO 
July 16—Jimmy Gilligan, Hartford...... Ww 
Aug. 1—Harry Hitlian, Manchester..-.-..- w 
Aug. 5—Paul Frechette, Hartford..-..-. KO 
Aug. 12—Eddie Flores, Thompsonville._.KO 
Sept. 26—Jackie Harris, New Haven...KO 
Oct. 10—Carlos Manzana, New Haven..W 
Oct. 22—Connie Savoie, Hartford_-..-- KO 
Nov. 7—Billie Spencer, Los Angeles....W 
Nov. 24—Dave Crawters, a pac baseaul Ww 
Dec. 12—Ruby Garcia, N. Y. C.-....----- w 
1942 
Jan. 8—Joey Rivers, Fall River.......- 
Jan. 16—Sammy Parrota, N. Y. C..----- 
Jan. 27—Abie Kaugman, Hartford. 
Feb. 10—Angelo Callura, Hartford. 
Feb. 24—Wiilie Roach, Hartford_..--_--- 
Mar. 18—Johnny Compo, New Haven...W 
Apr. 14—Spider Armstrong, Hartford...KO 
May 4—Curley Nichols, New Haven....W 
May 12—Aaron Seltzer, Hartford........ Ww 
May 26—Joey Iannotti, Hartford.-........ WwW 
June 23—Joey Archibald, Hartford_.._--- Ww 
July 21—Abe Denner, Hartford__.-....-- Ww 
Aug. 1—Joey Silva, Waterbury .-..-_-- KO 
ug. 


10—Pedro Hernandez, Hartford-__-..- WwW 
Aug. 20—Nat Litfin, West isin cccectiees WwW 
Sept. 1—Bobby Ivy, Hartford.........-. KO 





wa wBaaruse 


POND! WCADUANAASNAASVNAGSE 


ae 
SNOB HBBDS Dow none 


Sept. 10—Frank Franconeri, N. Y. C...-_KO 


1 


Sept. 22—Vince Dell’Orto, Hartford.-.---- W 10 
Oct. 16—Joey Archibald, Providence...W 10 


Oct. 5—Bobby McIntire, Holyoke 
Oct. 27—George Zengaras, 
Nov. 20—Chalk 
(Won the worl 
Dec. 14—Joe Aponte Torres, Wash., 


b. Gl th Ad eiibebnee KO 
Dec. 21—Joey Silva, Jacksonville_...._- KO 
1943 
Jan. 4—Vince Dell'Orto, New Orleans_.W 
Jan. 19—Bill Speary, Hartford.......... w 
Jan. 29—Allie Stolz, N. Y. C...---2--2 222. Ww 
Feb. 11—Davey Crawford, Boston.....-- Ww 
Feb. 15—Bill seer. Baltimore__--_..-.. w 
Mar. 2—Lou Transparenti, Hartford...KO 
Mar. 19—Sammy Angctt, N. Y. Gist. L 
Mar. 29—Bobby McIntire, Detroit_._..._- Ww 
Apr. 9—Sal Bartolo, Boston -.......---- Ww 
Apr. 19—Angei Aviles, Tampa --._.---.--- WwW 
Apr. 26—Jackie Wilson, Pittsburgh... - Ww 
June 8—Sal Bartolo, Boston --.-..-.-.- w 
(Title fight) 
In U. S. ioe 
Honorably harged—Jan., 1944. 


AS 
Apr. 4—Leo Francis, Hartford --.......W 
Apr. 20—Harold Snooks Lacey, New 


GIN Gicaiec citidtiidn ctinooda w 
May 1—Jackie Leamus, Philadelphia...W 
May 19—Frankie Rubino, Chicago...-.... w 
May ao joey Bagnato, Buffalo ........ KO 
June 6—Julie Kogon, Hartford .....__-- Ww 
July 7—Willie Joyce, Chicago -.......-..- Ww 
July i7—Manuel = ~~ ares Ww 


Aug. 4—Lulu Constantino, Waterbury ...W 
Aug. 29—Joey Peralta, a NE einen Ww 
Sept. 19—Charley Cabey Lewis, amatiors 


Sept. 29—Chalky Wright, New York City.W 
(Title bout) 

Oct. 25—Jackie Leamus, Montreal ---.---. Ww 

Nov. 14—Charley Cabey Lewis, Hartford_W 

Nov. 27—Pedro Hernandez, ene 


Dec. 5—Chalky Wright. Cleveland -...- 
1945 

Jan. 23—Ralph Walton, Hartford_.___..- WwW 

Feb. 5—Willie Roache, New Haven--.-- Ww 


Feb. 
Mar. 


19—Phil Terranova, New York ....W 
(Successfully defended title) 
14—Inducted into U. S. Army. 


Oct. 30—Paulie Jackson, Hartford --.--. w 
Nov. 5—Mike k, Buffalo -.....--. KO 
prev. eee, ease, See a w 
; aro on, Lewiston........ 
Dec. 13—Jimmy McAllister, Baltimore..D 
1946 
Jan. 15—Johnny Virgo, Buffalo.._....- KO 
Feb. 13—Jimmy Joyce, Buffalo......-.-- Ww 


Mar. 1—Jimmy McAllister, N. Y. City..KO 
Mar. 26—Jackie Wilson, Kansas City....W 


at W 10 
artford....W 10 
Wright, New York City-W 15 
featherweight championship) 
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Apr. 8—Georgie Knox, Providence...._KO 3 
May 6—Ernie Petrone, New Haven.---- WwW 10 
May 13—Joey Angelo, Providence_......W 10 
May 22—Aponte Torres, St. Louis...--- WwW 10 
May 27—Jimmy Joyce, Minneapolis ....W & 
June 7—Sal Bartolo, N. Y. City.-..-....- KO 12 
(Title Bout) 
July 10—Harold Gibson, Buffalo... -...-.-. KO 7 
July 25—Jackie Graves, Minneapolis...KO 9% 
Aug. 26—Doll Rafferty, Milwaukee----- KO 6 
Sept. 4—Walter Kolby, Buffalo......-.- KO § 
Sept. 17—Lefty LaChance, Hartford__... KO 3 
Nov. 1—Paulie Jackson, Minneapolis...W 10 
Nov. 15—Tomas Beato, Waterbury-....-. KO 2 
Nov. 27—Chaiky Wright, Milwaukee...KO 3 
1947 
June 17—Victor Flores, Hartford-.-..-..-.-.-. W 10 
July i—Joey Fortuna, Albany...---.--- KO 5 
July 8—Leo LeBrun, Norwalk--....---- w 8 
July 11—Jean Barriere, No. Adams----- KO 4 
July 15—Paulie Jackson, New Bedford..W 10 
July 23—Humberto Sierra, Hartford----- w 1 
Aug. 22—Jock Leslie, Flint...-- aeniai aie KO 12 
(Title) 
Oct. 21—Jean Barriere, Portland, Me..._KO 1 
Oct. 27—Archie Wilmer, Phila........--W 10 
Dec. 22—Alvara Estrada, Lewiston------ WwW 10 
Dec. 30—Lefty La Chance, Manchester-_KO 8 
1948 


Jan 6—Pedro Biesca, Hartford.......-W 10 
Jan. 12—Jimmy McAllister, St. Louis...W 10 
Jan. 19—Joey Angelo, Boston-- . Ww 
Feb. 24—Humberto Sierra, Miami-_---- KO 10 
May 


(World Featherweight Title Bout) 
May 19—Char 


[-rharoy Willie, Detroit....+ —cadean+ W 10 
e 
June 17—Miguel Acevedo, Minneapolis w 10 


y (Cabey) Lewis, Milw. W 10 


June 25—Luther_ Burgess, Flint...--.-...- 10 
July 28—Young Junior, Utica...--..-.-- KO 1 
Aug. 3—Ted Davis, Hartford....-......-- W 10 
Aug. 17—Ted Davis, Hartford_....-..--- W 10 


Sept. 2—Johnny Dell, Waterbury--. 
Sept. 10—Paddy DeMarco, N. Y. C 
Oct. 12—Chuck Burton, Jersey City....W 8 
Oct. 19—John LaRusso, Hartford --..--- W 10 
Oct. 29—Sandy Saddler, New York _KOby 4 
(Lost World Featherweight Title) 





Dec. 20—Hermie Freeman, Boston ----.-- 10 
1949 

Jan. 17—Teddy Davis, St. Louis_......--- W 10 

Feb. 11—Sandy Saddler, N. Y. C. W 15 


(Won World Featherweight title) 
Apr. 27—Elis Ask, Detroit -...--.----- Exh. 4 
May 23—Mel Hammond, St. Paul----- Exh. 4 
June 6—Luis Ramos, New Haven... 





June 14—Al Pennino, Pittsfield_._--.- --W 10 
June 20—John LaRusso, Springfield---.- WwW 10 
July 12—Jean Mougin, Syracuse-----~_- W 10 


Sept. 2—Miguel Acevedo, Chicago.-.Exh. 4 
Sept. 20—Eddie Compo, Waterbury-.--- KO 7 
(Title bout) 


Dec. 12—Harold Dade, St. Louis........ Ww 1¢@ 
1950 
Jan. 16—Charley Riley, St. Louis_-..-- KO 5 
(Title bout) 
Feb. 6—Roy Andrews, Boston.......--- WwW 10 
Feb. 22—Jimmy Warren, Miami--.-.-.-_--- W 10 
Mar. 17—Ray Famechon, New York------ W 15 
(Title bout) 
May 15—Art Llanos, Hartford..........KO 2 
June 1—tVerry Young, Milwaukee--.----.- W 10 
June 26—Bobby Timpson, Hartford-.----. Ww 10 
July 25—Bobby Bell, Washington._..:_..W 10 
Aug. 2—Proctor Heinold, Scranton._...W 10 
Sept. 8—Sandy Saddler, New York-KOby 8 
(Lost Feathtérweight title) 
1951 
Jan. 30—Tommy Baker, Hartford....-_.._KO 4 
Feb. 7 Hogan, Sarasota-_---_- int 2 
Mar. 5—Carlos Chavez, New Orleans...W 10 
Mar. 26—Pat Iacobucci, Miami--.-.--..-.-.-.- WwW 10 
Apr. 17—Baby Ortiz, St. Louis.....-..-- KO 5 
Apr. 27—Eddie Chavez, San Francisco..W 10 
June 4—Jesus Compos, Baltimore.-..-.--. Ww 10 


Sept. 4—Corky Gonzales, New Orleans..W 10 
Sept. 26—Sandy Saddler, New York.-KO by 9 
(Featherweight title bout) 
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1952 
Apr. 29—Santiago Gonzales, Tampa-_-___. w 
May 5—Kenny Leach, Columbus, Ga._.W 
May 10—Buday Baggett, Aiken, S. C.__.KO 
May 21—Claude Hammond, 


Miami Beach ............_...W 
June 30—Tommy Collins, Boston..._KO by 
Sept. 3—Billy Lima, Pensacola____..____ WwW 
Sept. 11—Bobby Woods, Vancouver.._.-_- w 
Oct. 1—Armand Savoie, Chicago_._.__- Ww 
Oct. 20—Billy Lima, Jacksonville_____- Ww 
Nov. 5—Manny Castro, Miami Beach_.KO 
Nov. 19—Fabala Chavez, St. Louis__...._.W 
Dec. 5—Jorge Sanchez, W. Palm Beach. W 

1953 

Jan. 19—Billy Lauderdale, Nassau.._...W 


Jan. 27—Davey Mitchell, Miami Beach..W 
Feb. 10—Jose Alvarez, San Antonio.___- WwW 
Mar. 31—Joey Gambino, Tampa_._--_..- Ww 
Apr. 7—Noel Paquette, Miami Beach_._.W 
May 13—Jacky Blair, Dallas w 
June 5—Pat Marcune, New York____.. KO 
— a usiane. Charlotte__..__ w 
: —Davey en. West Palm Beach. 
Dec. 8—Billy Lima, Houston 4 


1954 


Jan. 19—David Seabrooke, Jacksonville_W 
Feb. 26—Lulu Perez, New York....KO by 
July 24—Mike Turcotte, Mobile_......___ Ww 


‘ Aug. 18—Til LeBlanc, Moncton. N. B.___W 


Nov. 1—Mario Colon. Daytona Beach___.W 
1955 
Mar. 11—Myrel Olmstead, 
Bennington, Vt. .........-..«.. w 
Mar. 22—Charley Titone, Holyoke______- Ww 
Mar. 30—Gil Cadilli, San Francisco__-_-__- L 
May 18—Gil Cadilli, Detroit........____- Ww 


June 1—Joey Cam. Boston____________. KO 
June 14—Mickey Mars, Miami Beach___KO 
July 12—Hector Rodriquez, Bridgeport_._W 
Sept. 13—Jimmy Ithia, Hartford________ KO 
sept. 27—Henry (Pappy) Gault, Holyoke.W 
Oct. 10—Charley Titone, Brockton _- w 
Nov. 29—Henry (Pappy) Gault. Tampa_._W 


Dec. 12—Leo Carter, Houston ________- KO 

Dec. 28—Andy Arel, Miami Beach __.-____ Ww 
1956 

Mar. 13—Kid Campeche, Tampa_-__-...-- Ww 

Mar. 27—Buddy Baggett, Beaumont-_-__- w 

Apr. 17—Jackie Blair, Hartford________- w 


May 22—Manuel Armenteros, San Ant.._KO 
June 19—Russ Tague, Miami Beach Ww 


July 4—Hector Bacquettes, Lawton, 
Oni zat. actu <2a200 .._KO 
1957 
Apr. 23—Cesar Morales, Ft. Lauderdale_W 


May 10—Manny Castro, Florence, S. C._.W 


July 16—Manny Castro. El Paso 

July 23—Russ Tague, Houston cere: 
Dec. 17—Jimmy Connors, Boston_..____. WwW 

1958 

Jan. 14—Tommy Tibbs, Boston__-__-_- oe ucee 
Mar. 31—Prince Johnson, Holyoke______ w 
Apr. 8—George Stephany, Bristol______ Ww 
Apr. 14—Cleo Ortiz, Providence_________ Ww 
Apr. 293—Jimmy Kelly, Boston__.______ Ww 


May 20—Bobby Singleton, Boston_______W 
June 23—Pat McCoy, New Bedford____ 
July 1—Bobby Soares, Athol] _____.___.W 
July 17—Bobby Bell, Norwood_______.__W 
Aug. 4—Luis Carmona, Presque Isle___W 
Aug. 9%—Jesse Rodrigues, Painesville__._W 


Aug. 26—Al Duarte, No. Adams_____ -W 
Sept. 20—Hogan (Kid) Bassey, 
SEE adc nen tae ~aete ee 
ayy 
Jan. 26—Sonny Leon, Caracas-_-...--.---- L 


Announced retirement, January 27, 1959. 
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RING RECORD OF JOE BROWN 


When Joe Brown won the world lightweight crown from Wallace (Bud) Smith in 
New Orleans, he gained the coveted title despite the fact that for thirteen of the fifteen 
rounds he fought with one hand after having broken his right. It was a rocky road to the 
top for the 30-year-old ex-carpenter who on several occasions, his patience exhausted while 
he sought the chance to win the title, had hung up his gloves. But he forgot the heartbreaks 
when his hand was raised to indicate he had finally gained the goal of his ambition after 
dropping Smith, the defending champion, twice. The bout went the limit of 15 rounds and 
the date was August 14, 1956. He won by a split decision. 

In a return bout in Miami Beach on February 13, 1957, Brown stopped Smith in 
the eleventh round to retain his crown. Then on June 19, he again successfully defended 
his title when he knocked out Orlando Zulueta in Denver in the fifteenth round. 

On May 7, 1958, Brown stopped Ralph Dupas in the eighth round of a title bout in 
Houston and on June 23 at Houston he again retained his crown beating Kenny Lane in 
15 rounds. 

Brown, who started as a grocery boy helper, went on to carpentry and then made the 
pugilistic field his profession, was born on May 18, 1926, in Baton Rouge, La. He is managed 
by Lou Viscusi who brought Willie Pep to the top of the featherweight division. He is a 
good puncher, paces himself well, and carries a hefty left hook. 

Joey, known as the Creole Clouter, stands 5 feet, 742 inches, and has an excellent 
record. He spent 21 months in the United States Navy during World War II and took part 
in seven Pacific invasions before he was honorably discharged in 1945. 

Brown started boxing while in the service. He won sixteen contests and carried off the 
All-Service lightweight championship. Shortly after his discharge, on January 13, 1946, 
he became a professional. His ability as a pugilist may be noted from the fact that during 
most of his pro career he was up among the rated ten best world lightweights. 

At the time he won the championship his record showed a total of 84 contests of 
which he won 25 via the knockout route. 


JOE BROWN 1951 
Born, May 18, 1926, Baton Rouge, La. Height, Feb. 20—Tommy Campbell, Los Angee, a 10 
5 feet, 749 ins. Managed by Lou Viscusi. Mar. 19—Baby Ortiz, Ocean Park.--.---.- 2 
1946 Apr. 13—Ted Davis, New Orleans-_-..-_.-. Wy 10 
J Apr. 27—Lester Felton, New Orleans__..W 10 
an. 13—Leonard Ceaser, New Orleans..L 5 May 1!1—Honey Johnson, New Orleans..W 10 
Jan. 20—Jonnny Monroe, New Orieans..W 6 May 25—Virgil Akins, New Orleans_-_--- W 10 
Mar. 22—Leonard Ceaser, New Orleans..D 6 July 6—Virgil Akins, New Orleans-_.-..- W 10 
Mar. 29—Leonard Ceaser, New Orieans..W 8 July 22—K.O. Kelly, New Orleans__-...- KO 5 
Apr. 5—Frankie Adams, New Orleans..W 6 Aug. 31—Tommy Gimpbell, 
June 28—Herbert Jones, New Orleans...W 8 FO CE ncnsensery chalets KO 1 
July 26—Buster Tyler, New Orleans....L 10 Sept. 28—Stonewall socmnon, 
Oct. 18—Robert Weatherly, New Orl'ns W 8 GN EET cammemenitets aie hades KO 5 
1947 Dec. 6—Virgil Akins. "St. i deeaiieenatel -L 10 
Mar. 7—Buster Tyler, New Orleans__..- D 16 
Mar. 28—Melvin Bartholomew, N. Orl....L iW 
Apr. 183—James Carter, New Orleans___-_- WwW 10 1982 
May 2—Sandy Saddler, New Ori...KOby 3 Feb. 4—Walter Haines, Miami--........ -D 6 
July 4—Melvin Bartholomew, New Orl..W 10 Mar. 14—Walter Haines, New Orleans...W 10 
July 23—Freddie Latson, Norwalk,Conn.W 6 Mar. 28—Calvin Smith, New Orleans...KO 7 
Aug. 6—Danny Webb, Montreal___....-- W 10 June l0@—~Jerry Turner, Tampa-_.-....-... KO 5 
Sept. 24—Dan Robinson, Jersey City.....- W 8 July il—Meivin Bartholomew, New Orl. W 10 
Oct. 6—Ernie Butler, Newark ........ KO 5 July 18—Marshail Clayton, New Orl....KO 9 
Oct. 21—Arthur King, Toronto_......... W 8 Aug. 22—Jimmy (Bud) Taylor, New Orl. W 10 
Nov. 10—Arthur King, Toronto.........- 8 Oct. 10—Georgie Araujo, New York KOby 7 
Dec. 15—Joey Bagnato, Toronto___..-~ KO 1 Oct. 17—Dave Cheatuim, New Orleans Exh. 4 
1948 Dec. 1u—Don Bowman, Cleveland--.-.-- KO 1 
Feb. 283—Bobby McQuillar, New Orleans_D 10 1953 


May 7—Bobby McQuillar, New Orleans_L 10 







Jan. 7—Joey Greenwood, Cleveland ..W 8 
Be eee Nee omens. b 18 Apr. 22—Orlando Zulueta, Baltumore —"-D 19 
Oct. 26—Frank Crockwell, San = June %—Luther Rawlings, Miami Bch...D 10 
, ‘Antonio KO 5 Dec. 29—Cliff Dyes, Miami Beach..-...-. KO 9 
Dec. 3—Johnny Bratton, New Orl..KOby 4 1954 
1949 Feb. 8—Charlie Smith, Providence....NC 6 
Mar. 22—Booker Ellis, St. Paul.........-- w 6 Mar. 24—Isaac Logart, Miami Beach--.-- W 10 
Mar. 28—Luther Rawlings, Chicago-_-.-_--- W 10, June 20—Frederico Plummer, Colon....KO 8 
Apr. 25—Joe Sgro, Chicago-__._..........- w gs | July 25—Wilfredo Brown, Colon.....-.- KO 4 
May 10—Hugh Subiett, So. Bend..---...- W 8 Aug. 31—Nate Jackson, New Orleans..KO 4 
7 23—Joha LaBroi, Chicago. -......---- ‘D 8, Sept. 28—Carl Coates, New Orleans...-.- L 10 
ay 27—Leroy Willis, New Orleans-_..-.-.- 10 | Dec. 23—Tony Armenteros, Miami-_...._- 
June 6—Willie Russell, Cincinnati-_.....-. WwW 10 ’ . : = Ss 
Dec. 5—Ike Jenkins, Philadelphia -.-.. we 1955 
1950 Jan. 18~—Tony Armenteros, New Orl --KO 
Jan. 20—Milton Scott, Chicago-.-.-.--...- KO 2 Jan. 4i—Lito Despaigne, Colon-_.-.----- 
Feb. 6—Danny Womber Chicag a a Mar. 6—Bobby Rosado, Colon.........- W 1 
Feb. 22—Dave Marsh, Chicago--- 4 Mar. 20—Tony Armenteros, Colon....-.-.- wi 
June 16—John L. Davis, Hollywood acls 16 June 16—Junius West, Colon..--..-.-..-. KO 
Sept. 22—Jack Hassen, Sydney -...--.-_KO 3% Aug. 1—Arthur Persley, New Orleans...L 1 
Oct. 30—Charley Williams, Sydney mo i Oct. 31—Jimmy Hackney, New Orleans.W 1 
Nov. 27—Irvin Steen, Sydney as --NC 10 Nov. 8—Kay Riojas, Houston..-.......- KO 
Dec. 11—Bernie Hall, Broken ccna KO ll Dec. 13—Ray Portilla, Houston-.--...-.--- KO 


unonwnecce#-+) 


58540 O—61—-pt. 2——-59 
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1956 


Feb. 6—Arthur Persley, New Orleans.KO 9 

May 2—Wallace (Bud) Smith, Houston.W 10 

June 5—Eddie Brant, Beaumont 

Aug. 24—Wallace (Bud) Smith, N me 
(Won World Lightweight Title) 


1957 


Feb. 13—Wallace (Bud) Smith, 
Miami seach 

(World Ligatweight Title) 
Mar. 12—Armand Savoie. Houston 
June 19—Orlando Zulueta, Denver 

(World Lightweight Title) 
July 30—Gilberto hoiguin, San Antonio_W 10 
Aug. 21—Joe Lopes, Chicago D 10 
Nov. 12—Kid Centella, Houston 
Dec. 4—Joe Lopes, Chicago 

(Worl Lightw eight Title) 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


Jan. 24—Ernie Williams, Washington.KO 
Feb. 26—Orlando Echevarria. ace 4 
Apr. 7—Joe Cook, New Orleans 
May 7—Ralph Dupas, Houston 

(World Lightweight Title) 
July 23—Kenny Lane, Houston 


(Worid Lightweight Title) 
Nov. 5—Johnny Busso, Miami Beach-.._L 10 
1959 
Feb. 11—Johnny Busso, Houston 


Title bout) 
June 3—baolo Rosi, W: 


antis po Remnires, Baton Ro KO 7 
uge - 
“Rerwin, b KO 








PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


RING RECORD OF TONY DE MARCO 


(Leonardo Liotta) 


Tony DeMarco was born on January 14, 1932, in Boston, Mass. Weight, 147 pounds. 
Managed by Bobby Agrippino. Height, 5 ft. 5 inches. 

_ Studied carpentry in vocational school, has worked as a construction hand and truck 
driver. In 1948 DeMarco lost a split decision to George Araujo in the New England AAU 
featherweight finals. He turned pro soon after, in December 1948. 

After almost four years of fighting without too much success, DeMarco retired in 
May, 1952 and remained out of the ring until June, 1953. He remained undefeated in his 
drive to the welterweight title, beating such fighters as Paddy DeMarco, Teddy Davis, 
Johnny Cesario, George Araujo and Chris Christensen. 

On February 11, 1955, he drew in ten rounds with lightweight champion Jimmy 
Carter. DeMarco won the world welterweight crown by knocking out Johnny Saxton in 


14 rounds on April 1, 1955 in Boston. 


He lost the title to Carmen Basilio, being knocked out in 12 rounds on June 10, 1955, 
in Syracuse. In a return bout in Boston gn November 30, 1955, he again was kayoed in 


12 rounds. 


TONY DeMARCO 
(Leonardo Liotta) 


Born, January 14, 1932. Height, 5 feet, 54% in. 
Managed by Bobby Agrippino. 










1948 
Oct. 21—Meetor Jones, Boston --....-.-.- KO 1 
Nov. 16—Meetor Jones, Salem -..-.-.-.-. KO 2 
Dec. 10—Billy Shea, Boston_...........- KO 3 
Dec. 14—George Silva, Salem --.--.----.- WwW 6 
1949 
Jan. 14—Joe Palaza, Boston--.-.......-..- KO 2 
Feb. 17—Ray Dulmaine, Boston --.-..-.-. KO 2 
Sept. 12—Roger Lessard, Boston.....-..- KO 5 
Oct 7—Edward White, Providence ....L 6 
Oct. 21—Vic Young. Boston, ----....-.-..- KO 1 
Nov. 14—Frankie Steele, Boston......-. w 4 
Dec. 19—Frankie Steele, Boston.-.-....- KO 3 
1950 
Jan. 9—Art Suffolatta, New Haven_KO by 5 
Feb. 20—Bobby Veal. Boston -.........- K 2 
July 10—Roger Ringuette, Boston ....._KO 1 
Sept. 19—Ricky Ferreira, New Bedford.W 6 
Sept. 25—Bobby Weaver. Holvoke KO 3 
Oct. 9—Des Shanley. Holyoke-....-. 4 
Oct. 20—Joe Wright, Boston........ 6 
Dec. 11—Ken Murray, Boston..........-.. Ww 6 
1951 
Jan. 11—Ken Murray, Portland --.-.-.-- KO 2 
Jan. 7. Griffin, Portland, Me....W 8 
Feb. ey Martina, Boston....... KO ‘1 
Mar. 12—Ch Boucher, Boston. ..-KO by 4 
Oct. 1—Ferman King, Boston --.--.--.. 6 
Nov. Sy Hilliard, Newark....- KO 4 
Dec. 7—Joe Torrens, New York..------ wa 
Dec. 17—Manny Santos, Trenton-_---.--- KO 2 
1952 
Jan. 15—Lewelyn Richardson, N. Y..-..- WwW 6 
Jan. 26—Julie Colon, Brooklyn _...-..- KO 3 
Feb. 18—Ferman ib? Providence ....W 8 
Feb. 26—Abdul Ali i etisaeratietes KO 2 
Mar. 1—Jackie O’Brien, Brooklyn. 8 
Mar. 6—Puggy Brown, Newark 4 
May i—Bryan Kelly, Montreal. o 
May 15—Gene Poirer, Montreal... 8 








1953 
June 13—Ken Parsley, Boston___....____ KO 6 
June 25—Jimmy Re ding, Boston......- KO 2 
a belies ez. 7 chicane --KO 7 
ug. e oung, Boston... 5 
Sent. 10—Bertie Conn, Boston_-.-.-- ‘ 1 
Sept. 29—Chic Boucher, Boston____..._- 6 
1954 
Jan. 18—Wilbur Wilson, Boston. ..W 10 
Mar. 15—Wilbur Wilson, Boston... KO 2 
Apr. 24—Carlos Chavez, Boston. -W 10 
May 22—Johnny Cesaria, Boston_- --W 10 
July 12—George Araujo, Boston---..-.-.- KO 5 
Sept. 25—Chris Christensen, Boston...._KO 6 
Nov. 6—Pat Manzi, Boston -..-....-.--- KO 1 
1955 
Feb. 11—Jimmy Carter, Boston.._....... D 10 
Apr. i1—Johnny Saxton, Boston_...---- KO 14 


(Won World Welterweight Title) 
June 10—Carmen Basilio, Syracuse..KO by 12 
(Lost World Welterweight Title) 
Sept. 14—Chico Vejar, Boston.--...----- KO 1 
Nov. 30—Carmen Basilio, a. .--KO by 12 
(World Welterweight Title) 







Mar. 5—Wallace (Bud) Smith, Boston-_KO 9 
Apr. 28—Arthur Persley, Boston........W 10 
June 16—Vince Martinez, Boston........W 10 
Oct. 13—Kid Gavilan, Boston ..--.- WwW 10 
Nov. 23—Gaspar Ortega, York _....L 10 
Dec. 21—Gaspar Ortega, New York-.-...- L 10 
1957 
Feb. 9—Gaspar Ortega, Boston........- W 10 
Mar. 30—Larry Boardman, Boston.-..-..-- W 10 
May 25—Walter Byars. Boston.-...-. ..-W 10 
Oct. 29—Virgil Akins, Boston_-_-.---- KO by 14 
1958 
Jan. 21—Virgil Akins, Boston. ------ KO by 12 


Announced retirement from boxing, Jan. 
22, 1958. ns 
1959 
Mar. 11—George Monroe, Boston........- EKO 8 
Apr. 20—Eddie Connors, Boston..........- WwW 10 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


RING RECORD OF PAUL PENDER 


Brookline, Mass., Middleweight 


1949 
28—Paul Williams, Boston 


Feb. ee hee a Lane, 


Sept. 12—Ted Brassley, Boston 
Sept. 26—Mike Gillo, New Have 
Oct. 5—Jose Contreras, 
Oct. 21—Bill Daley, Boston 
Dec. 19—Bill Daley, Boston 


Jan. 23—Sonny Horne,_ Boston 


orge Meyers, Boston.._.. 


‘Boston______. 
Theodore, Boston... 


agit Ww 
Worcester. --KO 


eee eer ere 


Otel ro 


ba 


CONaw 


Mar. 27—Leon Brown, Providence ...._KO 5 


May 3—Charley Dotson, Portland ----.- Ww 10 
June 22—Al Couture, Portland -.......-.- ts ih 
Sept. 25—Bobby James, Boston ---.-....-.- W 10 
Oct. 9—Roy Wouters, Glace Bay ----.--- Ww 10 
Oct. 23—Ernie Durando, Boston......... W 10 
Nov. 13—Norman Horton, Boston-_-.-.-... KO 3 
Nov. 27—Harold Sampson, Boston.....- KO 4 
Dec. 11—Norman Hayes, Boston.-._---.---- L 10 
1951 
Jan. 8—Norman Hayes, Boston-.-.-.-.-- KO 7 
Jan. 22—Joe Rindone, Roswn. Ramana ddat L 10 
Mar. 12—Joe Rindone, Boston_-_---_-.-. 10 


D 
Apr. 30—Eugene Hairston, Boston.-KO b 3. 


,; Oct. 1—Otis Graham, ee........00d0 10 
1952 
Mar. 31—Jimmy Beau, Boston......- KOby 5 
1953 
(Inactive) 
1954 
Aug. 3—Larry Villeneuve, Boston....... W 10° 
Dec. 20—Ted Olla, Brooklyn.-............ W 10 
1955 
Jan. 6—Freddy Mack, Boston.--..__..- 4 
Feb. 14—Gene Fullmer, Brooklyn_-.-.--_..-. L 10 
1956 
Dec. 4—Jimmy Skinner, Boston.-.-.-..- WwW 10 
1958 
Nov. 17—~—Jackson Brownn, Boston ---.-- KO 5 
Dec. 15—Pete Adams, Boston --.-------- KO 4 
Dec. 22—Willie (Kid) Johnson, 
Providence -.-.-- ----------- KO 3, 
1959 
Jan. 5—Joe Gomes, Providence---.----- KO 6 
Feb. 9—Young Beau Jack, 
Providence .--...--s------ W Dis. 3 
Feb. 16—Joe Shaw, Providence eens KO 
Mar. 17—Ralph Jonés, Boston--_---.----- w 2 


Aug. 17—Jackson Brown, Providence...-W 1 
(Won New England Middleweight Title) 16 


Dec. 14—Gene Hamilton, Boston 





















AP RTT 









PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


RING RECORD OF FLOYD PATTERSON 


Patterson was born January 4, 1935 in Waco, N. C. Height, 6 feet. Weight, 182. 
Managed by Cus D’Amato. 

Patterson had an outstanding amateur career, in 1951 winning the New York and 
Eastern Golden Gloves titles in the 160-lb. class. He lost in the Inter-City tournament 
to Richard Guerrero. In 1952 he won the New York and Eastern Golden Gloves 175-lb. 
titles, halting Harold Carter in one round for the latter crown. He also gained the Inter- 
City title, defeating Eddie Jones. 

That year, Patterson also won the Olympic middleweight title at Helsinki, Finland, 
defeating O. Tebbaka, L. Jansen and S. Sjolin and knocking out Vasili Tita of Rumania 
in the finals. 

He turned pro on September 12, 1952 and was undefeated in his first thirteen fights. 
His first and only loss was to former light heavyweight champion Joey Maxim in his next 
fight, on June 7, 1954, at Brooklyn, N. Y., an eight-rounder which saw most of the news- 
papermen at ringside determine Patterson the winner. That year he added five more victor- 
ies to his list. . 

He had a perfect record in 1955, scoring nine knockouts in nine fights. Patterson con- 
tinued with two more kayoes in 1956 and then on June 8 won a twelve round split de- 
cision from Tommy Jackson in an eliminator for the vacant world heavyweight crown. 

He won the title on November 30, 1956 at Chicago, Ill., when he scored a five round 
knockout over Archie Moore, world light heavyweight champion. 

Patterson twice successfully defended the title during 1957, knocking out Tommy 
Jackson in ten rounds on July 29, at New York, and halting Pete Rademacher, engaging 
in his first pro fight, in six rounds on August 22 at Seattle, Wash. 


FLOYD PATTERSON 1955 
Born, Jan. 4, 1935, Waco, N. C. Nationality, a 
American Negro. Weight, 182 Ibs. Height, 6 Jan. se eee orem Serk.------ EO 
1952 duane fc by Cee Dike Champion. De- aor, we oo Ferdinand. Galland --—-Ko 
feated }. ‘Pebbaka (France); L. + (Hol- on von Durelle. Newcastle. - .-- KO 


land); S. Sjolin (Sweden), disq., ; Vasili Tita 
(Rumania), knockout, 1 Macaley. 

1951 New York Golden Gloves 160-lb. Open 
Champion. 

i951 Eastern Golden Gloves 160-lb. cham- 
pion. 

1951 Lost Inter-City Golden Gloves 160-lb. 
title bout to Richard Guerrero. 

1952 New York Golden Gloves 175-lb. Open 
Champion. 

1952 Eastern Golden Gloves 175-lb. Cham- 
pion, stopping Harold Carter in one round. 





1952 Inter-City Golden Gloves 175-lb. Cham- 
pion, defeating Eddie Jones. 
1952 
Sept. 12—Eddie Godbold, New York...-_KO 4 
Oct. 6—Sammy Walker, Brooklyn____- KO 2 
Oct. 2i—Lester Jackson, New York...-_KO 3 
Dec. 29—Lalu Sabotin, Brooklyn leencneet KO 5 
1953 
Jan. 28—Chester Mieszala, Chicago...-_KO 5 
Apr. 13—Dick Wagner, Brooklyn-....... w s 
June 1—Gordon Wallace, Brooklyn.--O 3 
Oct. 19—Wes Bascom, Brooklyn-_-_..-.-.. ws 
Dec. 14—Dick Wagner, Brook rn Senades KO 5 
1954 
Feb. 15—Yvon Durelle, Brooklyn......-- ws 
Mar. 30—Sam Brown, Washington_.__. KO 2 
Apr. 19—Alvin Williams, Brooklyn... ws 
ay 10—Jesse Turner, moos seh icin Ww 8 
June 7—Joey Maxim, Brooklyn_---.._- L & 
July 12—Jacques Royer- Crecy, N. Y....KO 7 
Aug. 2—Tommy Harrison, Brooklyn...KO 1 
Oct. 11—Esau Ferdinand, New York.._.- w 8s 
Oct. 22—Joe Gannon, New York_.__.__W 8 
Nov. 19—Jimmy Slade, New York__.-___. Ww 8 


‘Apr. 19—Julio Mederos, J 


July 6—Archie McBride, New York..._KO 


Sept. 8—Alvin Williams, Moncton..._- KO 
Sept. 29—Dave Whitlock, San Francisco KO 
Oct. 13—Calvin Brad, Los Angeles....KO 
Dec. 8—Jimmy Slade, Los Angeles....KO 


1956 


Mar. 12—Jimmy Walls, New Britain...KO 
Apr. 10—Alvin Williams, Kansas City..KO 
June 8—Tommy Jackson, New York....W 
Nov. 30U—Archie Moore, Chicago-_-.-_-.-.-- Oo 

(Won vacant World Heavyweight Title) 


1957 


Apr. 13—Julio Mederos, Kansas City..Exh. 
Apr. 17—Julio Mederos, Minpetpolis...Bxh. 


Apr. 23—Alvin Williams, 

Apr. 26—Alvin Williams, Ft. Smith_.-Exh. 

July 29—Tomm ay Jackson, New York...KO 
(World Heavyweight Title) 

Aug. 22—Pete Rademacher, Seattle ....KO 
(World Heavyweight Title) 


1958 


Feb. 4—Dusty Rhodes, Houston -_._Exch. 
Feb. 25—Dusty Rhodes, Philadelphia_Exch. 
Mar. 25—Dusty Rhodes, London -...Exch. 


Aug. 18—Roy Harris, Los»Angeles .-...KO 
(World Heavyweight, Title) 
1959 
May 1—Brian London, Indianapolis..KO 


(World Heavyweight Title) 
June a Johansson, New York 


June 20—Ingemar Johansson, New York..KO 5 


(Regained World Heavyweight Title) 


O CHHeee » wncer “+e NMOMNN 
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ARREST RECORD OF DOMINICK “BILLY BROWN” MORDINI Bi 






PRISONER'S CRIMINAL RECORD 
D.D. 24 (Rev. 8-58) 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
CITY OF NEW YORE 


BUREAU OF 
CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 





DOMINICK MORDINI p ¢_NO # print only 


" PFU a 3 2 
ALIA Billy Brown 19 ' Ee 





NAM 


This certifies that the finger impressions of the above named person have been D.C. # One 
compared and the following is a true copy of the records of this bureau. 





11-2-26 Dominick Mordini 11-11-26 Guilty * 
Fined 25200 


Spec Sess Ct, 


* 


e 


| | 
X represents notations unsupported by fin; in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 


ints 
“This record is furnished solely for the official use of law enforcement agencies. Unauthorized use of this information is is 
violation of sections 554 and 2050, penal law.” 





PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ARREST RECORD OF JAMES NAPOLI 


CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS NAME AND NUMBER 


*D, New York, N.Y. James Napoli fel.. aelt, (2 
#B-111856 (gun) 


Prob. Dept. James Napoli c att. saslt. 2 62-41, sent. of 
Kings Co, Crt, 11-18-40, Sing Sing 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 1 yr. 3 mos. to 

2 yre. 6 mos. execu: 
tion of judgment 
susp., 2 yre. prob. 
vacated and defen t 
ant sent. to Sing 
Sing 1 yr. 3 mos. 

| to 2 yre. 6 nos, 








Sing Sing Prison, James Napoli att. aslt. 2nd. 1+3/2-6 yrs. 
Oreining, N.Y. #99. 37 


» 48lt. and robbery; 


417-33, as James ¥apoli aalt, end robb. 
6-1-33 indictment diem.” : “ . 
WH, New York City, Bre, 5- 3%, aalt. 3rd.3 5 ‘eo 


Wi, Now York City, N.Y, 12~ ~%, 3 10 a4. 
Spec. Sesg., 6-20- policy; 325/5 days) (ce co: 


Brooklyn 
| prt. #99837). 














PD Buffalo NY 
PD Buffalo NY 


SPol Wyoming Pa 


Fed Det Hdatrs 
NY NY 


USINS 


SPol Wyoming Pa 


USM Scranton Pa 


Narc Bu Wash DC 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ARREST RECORD OF RUSSELL BUFALINO 


Russell Pufalino| 2-4 -27 
#18580 


Russell Bufalino| 6-13-35 
#18580 
Russell A, 12-14-57 
Bufalino 

#B-31382 


Russell Bufalino| 12-17-5 
#H 9289 
Rosario Alfred 12-1745 
Bufalino 

#A10 607 337 Phila 

Phila Pa 


Russell Alfred 
Bufalino 
3 B 1088 


FP 
5-21-59 


Russell A. 
Buffalino 


#66 36 


5-21-59 


Russell Alfred 
Bulaiine # 


9-21-59 


#18580 Buffalo 7-22-3 


DESCRIPTION: 
Race: 


Build: Medium 

Birth: 10-29-0 
Place of birth: 
Citizenship: Ita 
Residence: 304 


amp. Ridges poor 
Aliases: Rosano 


FLASH BY BUREAU: 


# not given per 


conspiracy to 


Russell} Buffalino If an 
or inquiry received notify BFD Phila thei 
nf rec 1-20-58 Bu file ( 


CRS. ?. 


C,R.S.P, 


vio US Imm Laws | TOT Imm Auth 


vio of Imm Laws | rel to Immig 


deportation 


conspiracy to 
commit perjury 
Sec 371 Ti 18 
usc 


TOT Narc Agent 
for pros 


conspire to 
commit perjury 


1-13-60 . 
mp $10, 
101.7.B8,8ec0 

B71,)521.: Y ¥ 


ebstruct Just 


alte 3a 


436-A PL no billed 


ly; Pittston, e 
States 
«, Kingston, Pa.) in 1959. 


ger 


information 
file 
t given) 











ent 
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ARREST RECORD OF ANTONIO CORALLO 

















miupm.._Anionie’eeahhe 8g 788SZ] 
dia, _Tane Gevedle , “Duske" , Antenie Frese ew citi 
"Tels coevtiiies ttieat tte finger ilerpresdions «df ‘tire whove ‘wants ‘person have'been =p. ¢ 
CREAT EES Go RED re aes aye Se nee Gh Cone. 26 
pax ¢269969 


, J 
= [nee eet a eige eal 
— 





















Antonie Geralle @. Lere. —_ 8-82-29 Discharged,- | 
ji 25 Sad. Judge Fleed, +4 be. 
° e Rebvery Feley 5-24-30 Disehar 
‘ y 8S Sed. Judge Goodman 6 ae 
Maah Redver ine | 1-58-38 Disener 
, oe Bae. Judge Harris, 8 “bs 
Rebbery ~ |Mansfield | 6-15-32 Disehar f 
= ey lag Ged. | Sedge Aurilic of th 
Maah. -| 722 FL Giel 9-13-34 Discharged 
, 25 Sed, | Judge Lindau, sth Os, 
728 FL Bra 11-30-34 Disehargeé 
wee ss See: Teage Kapp, Sth Ct.: 
Albany Geaserting) Iafe P 
* | with Orin. DL of 7. . 



















Redbder Brewne 4-98-56 Discharged 
ae - . Bux. 5 Judge Abdles; - 
iae Sqé. 


. Tafe Released. 
>. et 7, - a 


teu. 








Iavest. 


Reddery 






1752 FL 5-21-48 6 neath, = 


Plee ¢ mere Oe Juage MAlles 
a e Saa.- 
Ualaw, ‘ oo Gene deeds et. a. 


Drugs 
Invest. 





U.S. Mar. 
Bereau ~~ 
-/ 


Pe Tete: MELO , wae oF 


X sageesesth sotatisipeampparted by fagorprints la Duress of Criminal Identiscation fies 
SFP i 


“Released. 





10-fir4 5 







PD, Boston, Mase. 
SO, Los Angeles 
Calif, 


USM, Los Angeles 
Calif, 


PD, New York, N.Y. 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ARREST RECORD OF HARRY SEGAL 


Harry Segal 
#33045 


Charles Segal 
$286118 


Charles Segal 
#686 


Harry Segal 
$8-5 252 


Harry®Caamn" Seal, 
{34,2903 


New York, 1923, ! 
WANT=D: As Harry 
Calif,, per inf. 


susp. consp. 


11-29+3$ jwutiny on high 


11-29=38 -|mmutiny on high 


9-26-33 
(prt.rec. 
9=1 3-40) 


6/26/41 


per prt. #343903, [5 


WANT:D: As 
inf, rec, there 


per prt. #343903,]5 


Description: 
Race: white 
Sex: male 
Height: 5-104 
Weight: 173 
Hair: browm (g 
Fyes: browm 
Complexion: fa 
Build: medium 
Birth: 10-ll- 


Scars and marks: 


(lst joint), 
Residence: Bos 
410 
Occupation: sal 
A 


Aliases: "Cham 


middle finger 
stiff from 
in 1933) 


no billed 1-71-33 


1l-2 
bond 


38, rel. 


1-18-39, no 
billed 


7eSletl diem. 


ark West, NY NY |(in 1938) 
hi) 


en in 19 


er of boxers (given in 1940) 





PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ARREST RECORD OF ANNIELLO ERCOLE 


~ CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


PD, (pret N.Y. 


80, Miami, FEa. 


State Police, 
Sidney, N. XY 


Alien Registration Div. 
USI and NS 


U.8.Coast Guard, 
WY, MY. 


PD BY RY 


Prob Dept 
Kings Co Crt 
Brooklyn N¥ 


PD NY NY 


PD NY NY 


Aniello Ercola 
| #9226 


Anniello Ercole 
#3B-4 2586 


ARRESTEO OR 


WARE AND HUNSER RECEIVED 


Joa. Ross 
#4622 


regis- 
tration 
12-12-40 


ammiello Ercole 
$641138—Piak 


fdent. 
eard- 
emtend 2 


6-3-53. | GL lst. & PL 


nniello Ercole (6-3-53 (GL 1& PL convicted by 
oo jury QL 1 PL 
11-17-53 


Anniello Ericol¢ 11-9-55] GL (Money) 
#42586 


9-25 GL 1290 PL 


j 
t 


Anhiello Zrevic|#-=- Probl Dept Kings Co Cijt 
Brooklyn N¥: 11-12-53 GL|1; 12-14-53 2 to/5 yre Sing Sing; 


DEAD: Anniello 
2-13-59 + 


Description: 
Race: Caucasi 
Sex: Male 
Height: 5'6" 
Weight: 155 
Hair: Bro 
Eyes: Bro 
Complexion: Pair 
Build: Med 
Scars and Mark 
. Pingerprint fi 
7-14-97; 12-14 


Citizenship: 
Residences: 67 
in 1943 

544 Huba St Bk 
Occupations: G 
Aliases: Annil 
T. Ercole;. 
Pingerprint fi 
Bkiyn NY; NYC 





PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


ARREST RECORD OF ALBERT ANASTASIO 


PRISONER'S CRIMINAL RECORD | POLICE DEPARTMENT BUREAU OF 
D.D, 24 (Rev. 6-59) CITY OF NEW YORK CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 


wamE Alberto Anatasio _ ss. 7939 
Umberto Anastasio 


E# 


This certifies that the finger impressions of the above named person have been = D.C]. #__101085 Xx 
compared and the following is a true copy of the records of this bureau. 171579 
__ Sas. Cnn 
———_—r 
Date of 


oe NAME «| aurce | "ost Pe raat 


3-17-21 jAlbert Anatasio ae Homicide Senoff 7-35-21 to be Slectro 
Hom Sqd cuted., 

-6-21 SentenceRevers 

4-10%2 Indict Dismissed . 


¢-16-22 JAlbert Anastasio Homicide |McTernan 2l-2c .Yischarged 
91 DD Folweli 1 Ct 


4-6-2353 [Albert “nastasio Fel Asslt Denny 4-24-23.Discharged 
91 DD Hagerty Supreme Ct 


6-6-23 Albert #«nastasio Revolver Purcell [7-13-23 B I Penty 
91 Spec "ess 


8-13-25 jAlbert Anastasio Howi cide Griece 8-lo-<z8, Yischarged 
28 Sg@- |Healy dom Ct 
8-17-32 [Albert 4nastasio Howi cide Bow 8-19-3<.“ischarged. 
= pick | Hom Sqd Folwell Aom Ct 


8-19-32 |albert “nastasio 1. ll PL| Kichtblia| 9-1-32.Dismissed 
Hom Sgd Liota 1 6t 


8-10-33 | Aibert Anastasio Hemicide | Celano 10-20-33.Not guilty 
Hom Sgd by Jury-, Tayler 
Go Cr 
10-21-36 jAlbert Aaestasio Bklyo Vas O'Comor J0-£4-36.Discnarged 
OD Balya |Sabastino 7 Ct 


3-10-54 jAmberto Anastasio | Newark NJ} Viol Income 6-3-55. Ll yr & 
T,x Laws $20,000.00 


10-25-57., Shot|to Death in Barber SHop Park Shdratoa Hotel 
NEW TORK €ITY )* Counor 
is Sqd. 


oi RL MORGAI: 
eae :GARTAIN “a 
Record od om. dsieef . PRIMI St Dente TIQN 
1 y ‘ | maw ati oe cord is furnished solely for the 
by i ar PEs cy *. arn V al rh ee em 
0 d Use Gis. 
Violation of sections 554 and 2un0. oonal bs * 
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ARREST RECORD OF FRANK CASINO 


PRISCMERS CRIMMIAL RECORD | POLICE DEPARTMENT BUREAU OF 
OLD, 8 (Rev. 658) CITY OF NEW YORE CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 


maME Frank Cesino > a 63338 


This certifies that the finger impressions of the above named person have been =pjCr ¢ 
compared and the following is a true copy of the records of this bureau. 


PRL. 228626 


a ee ee: Sa 
9-20-86 | prank Caaino m.x.0. | Grant tarf Boyle [11-25-28 Bimire 


(auto) Réfty. Judge Alien 
Gen Sese Ct. 


8-28-29 ¥.Y.C- Robbery | Ginaon . | 8-88-29. Diacharre: 
F 25rd 6,0). We, Ewald Sth “. 


7-13-38 RYO Fel assauit Duross | 7-18-22, pischarge:! 
38 6,46 Mag Stern 12th Ct. 


211-80-"8 Viol Je t ic 95 Days. 
Oriminel 
invest. ord 


2018-48 Prank Ga sino Policy Policy 3-16-42, Pined 
BSE @25. mag Meguir’. 
' Harlem Ct. 


Jun 1 1908 
Ms chel/] Arr Mn TAN 
et 73 C EAU OF C IDENTIFICATION 


X represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 
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ARREST RECORD OF GABRIEL GENOVESE 


CONTRIBUTOR OF | | ARRESTED OR | 
FINGERPRINTS | WABE AND HUMBER | REcaiveD CHARGE | DISPOSITION 





} | | 


j 
PD Burbank Califf Gabe Carmine Be 20-41 | pool bookmaking | | $50 x i0 das 





Genovese #551 | DR 18 08 
PD Miami Beach Gabriel Genovese 7-12-57 | inquiry ‘ hot held 
Fla | #A-27038 | | 
| { 
Prob Dept Crt pm ae Genovese 6-3-59 | Sec 9107 of th convicted 
of Gen Sess NY NY | #79444 Unsolidated 
| Law vio Sec j 
| 9133 same 
law | 
| 
NYC Pen | Gabriel '7-1-59 | boxing mgr no | 1 yr &1 yr 
Rikers Island NY | Genovese | } lic concer 
| #104205 
} ' ' | 
Alias: Gabe Genovese 
DESCRIPTION: 
Sex: male 
Race: white 
Height: 67 inc | 
Weight: i45 po ds 
Hair: ch lt 
Eyes: ch .1t 
Complexion: 
Build: ia. 
Scars and “ scar on lt wrist, molejover rt eye 
Occupation: ck 
} 
Residence: 1959, 1668 aston Rd Miami Beach Fla 
| Citizenship: yi 
Fingerprint fil¢ shows . te and place of birth as: 
5-28-1895; 5-28-94; haples Italy 
j 
| 


$e Sess 


> aa™ . Sf | 


. "eR * ote 


..... 


das 


ted 


L yr 


ye 


‘anaes 
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ARREST RECORD OF VITO GENOVESE 








“fase a eee pt et pe 
tod ihe ilaning w citeebiangy Wit segeate af te bese awe — 


2 eee 


Vito Genevese 


ne 
. Vito Genovese 
Vito Genovese 


i Tits Gonew.se 


ete 
etna Var. , Genevece 
sein fave Genovese 


| vite Jenevese 


Vi:= Canorse. 





{pate Geneve se 
Bie Gunavese 


Me equrent 


“Vito Genovose. 


ie 


scoauee % 


Whee maf et 
iad Tan 6. OT | 


aml oe 


ee a z 


ne 


teeny 
“ny 


; FP 
Bklye 


* 


4 fee Pere a 

Syd ste" 
DEPARTMENT foo... 
OF KEW TORX Came 


1807 PL 


« 121.0.8.C0.C. 


Pk, ei ‘ 


aoe = 





eas 


‘Sthevolres} ° 


- Fel feslt 


2 aay Wakes, 
Re tel: 
é ae 
a 





7 


Homie ide Ores “a 
Aute ™ 


Dai Perso 





'4b1.Sec. 7 Bigs Bail $50, ’ " ’ 
_ pArre st by a. Awth! 
(Nercotics) 


ARTHUR L_ MORGAN 


een] non 
Fre th IDENITIFICA 
BURFA') OF Cr , 1 the 


Wine? re in. 
os . ‘on 


Ute 


anid! b2 






























+f 


-_— 


, 
t 


we ry 


; 
I 
4 
err: 
t 
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CONTR'BUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


PD St Leuis Mo 
SO Clayton Mo 


Bu of Narc 

wash DC 

#Me 7577 
USM St Louis Me 


- Ped Cerr Inst 


Texarkana Texas 


‘SO Kansas City Mo 


USP Leavenwerth 
Kans 


PD St Louis Mo 
PD St Leuis Mo 
PD St Leuis Mo 
PD St Leuis Mo 


- PD St Leuis Mo 
- §© Clayton: Mo 
PD St Louis Mo! 
(PD St Louis Mo 


~*PD St Louis Mo 


St Louis Co Pol 


Clayton. “io 


PD St Louis Mo 


St Leuls Co Pol 


Clayton -Mo 


PD St Louis Mo 


~~ a 


shia acme iain tenia eaaaias 
Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based om tata 
furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED ONLY AS 

INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. ’ 
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ARREST RECORD OF JOHN VITALE 





NAME AND NUMBER 


} 

John Vitale 
#36177 

John J. Vitale 
#373-V 

John Vitale 
36177 PD St 
\Louis Me 

John Vitale 
#5621 


John Vitale 
fe18-TT 


\Johm Joe Vitale 
yA1245 3 

John Vitale 
#59737 


John Joseph 
Vitale #30177 
ohn Joseph 
Vitale #36177 
ohn Vitale 

#36.7 
John Joseph 
Vitale #360177 
Wohn Joseph 
itale #30177 
|} John Joseph 
Vitale #873 
iJchn Joseph 
|\Vitale #3177 
John Joseph 
Vitale #36177 


John Joseph 


Vitale #30177 


John Joseph 
Vitale 


#211 

John Joseph 
Vitale #36177 
John Joseph 
Vitale #2117 


John Joseph 
Vitale #36177 


4-17-33 
15-27-34 


ARRESTED OR 
RECEIVED 


——— 


9-22-4Q 


9-24-40 


ji-10-41 


|2-5-43 


2-12-43 
jrec'd 
jin trans 
ifrom FCI 


CHARGE 


rob (drive 


bandit's car) 
,;inv murder 


| vie Harr Drug 


Act 


|Harr Drug Act 


'Narc Law 





DISPOSITION 





| 4-18-33 rel 
| Bona 6- A -34 
| 
| 
1-6-41 7 yrs i 
FCI Texarkana 


| Téxas ‘| 
2 yrs disch 


| Sens sale pess) 2-15-43 trans ~ 


SK for Gov 


inarc law prch 


sale poss 


(Texarkana 


iTexas 

6-13-46 
t, | 
ibe 15-49 


i 16-51 | buying & rec 


7-29-53 
13-23-55 | 
i's -23 “55 | | 


| 2-14-56 


inv 


sus robb 


}st prep 
invest 


sus larc 


invest 


56 | Invest 


inv 


| 0-22-56 | invest 


10-1-58 


5-16-60 


5-16-60 





susp gamb 


St oper lic 


Susp gambling 
susp gambling 


reese 










te Leavenworth 
frem writ ef H/Qi 


17 yre 3-K-46 ot 
rel 





| rel 6-14-46 
«a 
rel 4 
rel =< 
rel % 
| rei 
| 4 
poe N-P ’ 
irel “ 
4A 

rnd 2-15-56 


rel insuffietl 
evidence € 


88 OT ETT MEO 


ec an sad 
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CONTRIBUTOR OF | ARRESTED OR 








FINGERPRINTS NAME ANO NUMBER RECEIVED | CHARGE | DISPOSITION 
tosses amea ated icictiaincnnsatinarce Ei Seni Bosicincaeeaicinend nated 
| | { 
* John Vitale St Lquis WH 1933 cen weapon; 6) mos 
(as on prt #5621 
* wohn Vitale St uis City, WH 11-23-33 forg) and carrying 
; weapon; 6 mos 
| * \Jotin Vitale #27195 Bureau/of Narcotics; 9-P2-40 vio Fed 


Nar Laws Sec 37 0 C 1-6-4} 2 yrs inst to bp designated 
lby Atty Gen fined $1.00 | 


| aati 


“ 

1 | | | | 
P 3 5 
ins -~ 
al bese {I PPION: 

Race: Caucasian 

Sex: Male 

> od} 


Bieight: 70's 
Feicht: i199 

fiair: Black 

Eyes: Brown 
Complexion: Ruddy 
iuild: Slender 
Date and place of birth: 9-17-09 St Louis Mo. 

Residence: 3725 Avondale Pine Lawn Mo in 1960 

Occupation: Merchant 

Citizenship: ‘\merican 

Scars & marks: Cccassionally wears glasses, partial upper 
| & lower plate. 


Ln. 


| 


/ 
asf A Maiti 


| 
ened | | | 


4 
4 


/ 
| 


epistemic aeesetcieistatinistisinnsiiiibiiiasiae 
Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 


formerly furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED 
ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. 





1@— Tosad~< ‘© © GOVEm@ERT PelaTiNS CrrmcE 


58540 O—61—pt. 2——60 
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ARREST RECORD OF BARNEY BAKER 









Robert Baker 








eel -34 as Berney Baker, Bronx, 722 P.L.(Steneh Bomd). On 6-1-34- 
Inaef. Pen. peo. Sess. Off. Masi, 4lst Pet. 


4-2°35 as Bernare-Boker, Manh. Inj. to Property. On 4-17-855-In-ef. 
Pen. Jusge Nott, Gen. Sess. Off. Hayes, 19th Sq-. 


4-1-37 as Robt. Baker, Menh. Asslt. Sra. On-4-l&-S7-Acquittes, 
spec.Sessions Ct. Off. MoBugh, 2ne Sq. 


4-13-37 as Vio. of Parole. Returnes to Pen. 


4-10-83 as Robt. Beker, St. Louis, Ma. 0.C.Weapon. Bo zisposition. 
Lt. poherty. 


This certifies that Finger Impressions of the 
above-named defendant have been taken, and 2-85-55 
the above is a true copy of the records of this - 
Department. RECORD MADE BY 


Joseph HE. Rupp 
pet. 889 BCI 


D. D. 24 ‘Rask) — Whikid No) (Command) (Commanding Officer, Bureau of Criminal Identifcation) 


X Represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 











PD San Fran Calif 


SO Los Angeles . 
Calif 


58 98 ANGER EE 0. 8 a 


SS Ios Angeles 
Calif 


PD Chgo Ill 


< : SER. 
> ‘. oy gee A 

Meee Meet pal, 
Bingen ekex Cohen 
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ARREST RECORD OF MICKEY COHEN 


> 


z 


y -18-33 
i Cqhen -12-34 
42360 - 
A cha Mickey 5-23-40 
yor #30732. 
ckey“ Cohen 2-4-4) 
E3347 27 
ckey Cohen 7-11-41 
FS4R813 
Mickey Cohen -23-L2 
7357 
chael Cohen {-30-42 
‘A-4557 
chael Cohen 3-25-42 
#A-7960 
ckey Cohen 9-27-44 
6387 
chael Cohen 3-19-48 
#B-7 2290 
- $3 =22-9 
on PB-96709 
ichael Cohen 4-19-45 
#B-99467 
Mickey Cohen 38-4-50 


#D-77276 


’ 
‘ae 
vt ° ‘ ; 
. « 
. U 


susp robb 
lembezzlement 


susp aslt with 


a deadly weapon | 


bookmaking 
booknaking 


bookmaking 


91. P.C. 
(cutting 
telephone wires) 
injuring 
telephone wires 
& AD 


1000, vag 
enroute 
Los Angeles 
Calif) 

Sucp murder 


Susp. censpiracy - 
to runer ‘ 
eersnl yacy tO 
obstruct Justice 
aslt deadly 
weapon & robb 

GP 


1209 


| « 
if 
‘ 


fel 7-19-33 =~ 


6-21-34 $.8. 3. 
yrs & par. 
rel 5-25-40 


2-4-4] rel bend 


7-11-41 rel 
appeal bond 

rel from 

Los Angeles Co 
Jail 6-26-42 exp 
rel from Ios 
Angeles Go Jatl 
7-30-42 bond 

rel from Co Jail 
Los Angeles 
Calif 9-25-42 
bond ! 

9-27-44 disch 
Ord BY 9-28-45 | 
dism — ’ 


jan, 4950 guilty, 
Jan, 1950 

ound not- tilts 
Jan. 1950 

ferme not guilt; 


Jan. 1950 


3-4-50 finished- 
on orders 


















sD, Altuymerqie, N.? 














US} Les Angetes 

C211f 

SO ta: Angeles 
23° ‘ 

PD Los Angeles 
cris” 






- 





USP McWeil Ieland 
Wach 


PD Palm Springs 
Calif 






PD Los Angeles 
_ Calif 






PD Beverly Hills 
calif 












USM Los Angeles 
Calif 


SO Los Angeles 
calif 


ox 


TD Wicuita Falle Tox26 


Michael Cohen 
#654 





Mickey Michael 
Coiien 


#10309 


Michael Cohen 
#24008 
iickey M. Cohen 






Michael Mickey 

Cohen 

#178743/R-73090 
Michacl Coher 
#22508 
















Michael Mickey 
Cohen #PS-7622 


; 


| 


Mickey Michael 
- ea : Y 
#LA 178743-0 


Mickey Michael 
Cohen #45738 


ishael Mickey 
Cahén 


6853 
Michael cohen 
#334727/8542371 


#334727/B- 18976! 
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8-11-50 


8-31-50 


2/13/56 


12-28-5 


9-25-57 


3-27-58 


' 


3-26-5 












vio Income Tax 
Laws 

False report on 
Income Tax ret 


enroute USM 













Income Tay 
Irvacior & Falre 





Art 202 Sec 202 








2 counts 


failure to reg as 

ex-con DC 

disturbing the 
peace 


aslt on Federal 
Ofe 





aslt Fed Ofc 














& Frand Statererts 












































(see notations) 


5S yre. 
10+9-55 con rel 


Seco Suprlenucnt 


ngs * ee 





a 
—Niotations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data_ 


3-1-57 Not 
uilty- rel 


cr Oso 


fit us 
see 








s) 


rel 


nt 
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CouTmevTos oF ARRESTEO OF 
Pimecarawmts MABE AND RUMOES RECEIVED CHARGE Disposines 


a Pa Michael Mickey fl2-T1-5N |] vicl Crim Reg 10-21-58 
Cohen 4312351 | Ket commen lischarged by 
gambler he magistrate 


SO Las Vegas 
Nev 


Michael Mickey |4-23-59 | Registered as 
Cohen Ex-Felon on 
#EX-C 1463-L County Ord #9 











PD Miami Beach Pla 8-23-59 | vol Crim Reg 8-23-59 not 


ichael we 
| held 


Cohen #A-3226 


PD Los Angele 
Calif 


Michael Mickey 12-3-59 187 PC(murder) 
Rkq 989456 
#LA 178 743-c 





2-13-56 Sent ito $100 pr 
3 jor viol pf 
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ARREST RECORD OF DAVE GOLDBERG 


November 3rd, 1960 


The following is the srrest record of DAVE GOLUBIRG alias 
DAVID GOLDSIRG, vhite, mele, 4H years of age, born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on July llth, 1915, Marricd, a Salesman, residing at 
6310 Northwood, Clayton, Missourite EB 76296, appearing in the 
record room as of this dateze 


211-58 - Speeding = $12.00 & Cost 
601-57 - Investigation, Suspected of 

Gembl ing ~ Released 
8-24 46 = Suspected of Gambling @ D.W.E. 
4-23-46 © Investigation ~ Released 


Under the name of Devid Goldberg the following record 
appesrsie 


llel4-54 « Individual Peace Disturbance « D.WW.P. 
6e27 2 e Littering the Sidewelk with 
oil = $10.00 & cost 


ouis, 
} at 





rolice Dojartment 
lew York, Hew York 


Uaited States 
toms Agent, 
how York, New York 


United States 
Customs Agent 
low York, Now York 


lolice Department 
iow York, Now York 


Assistant Attorney 
Goneral in charge 
of Kings County 
Inveutigations, 
Borough Hiall, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Police Department 
New York, New York 


lelice Departwsnt 
New York, New York 


Sheriff's Cffice 
Hackensack New 
Jersey 
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ARREST RECORD OF JOSEPH ADONIS 











Joseph Adonis 


Crandi larceny 
#3 -64766 


auto and 1897 
petty larceny 
(¢une) 


March 8, 1926, 
diacharged on pram 
larcony char, 5 
April 8, 1:0, 
Aischarged on guna 
charye 












Joseph Di Mio 


violation 593-B hald bail $5000. 
Tariff Act and for hearing 
National Prohibitidn 

Act 











, 
+ 


violation Tariff 
Act 1930 and 

Natioml Pprohibitidn 
Act 





Joseph De Mio 


held bail for 
hearing 



















Joseph A, Doto assuult and robbery Septembor 17, 1937 













#5 -64766 (truck) discharged 
Joseph A. Doto inquiry 
f-- Murch 1, 
1 1939 
} kidnaping, duly 2, 1940, 





Joseph A. Doto 
#3 -64766 





extortion, ¥ 
felontous ansault 


ai 
extortivca, 74 
saoault second 
degroe 


indictywns diomiese 
















Joseph Doto 
#3 60766 


Pabruerv 24, lybi, 
Afuemise 




















pending 2-3 year 
State Prison 

$15,000.000 fine 

and probation 


Joseph Doto 
#60694 


Conspiring to 
operate Gambli 
House 
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State Police 
Trenton iJ 






Joseph Doto 


—- K conspiracy go | 28, 1951 


31, 1950 eperate gambl b @emtencedct.. 
house 2-3 years State 


Prison en kcharge of Con- 
&piracyi.taq Violate Gambl- ® 
ing Laws 
} * 
State Prison Joseph Doto Conspiracy 2-3 years 
‘Trenton New Jersey #29429 (violation RS $15,000 fine * 
2:135-3) 
United States |} Joseph Doto violation pending 
lcalvration and #E-081072 8% immigration see .supplement 
jituealization | Philadelphia laws ® 
: .rvice Pennsylvania 
Sh-riffs Office || Joseph Doto perjury (2) pending 
luck -nsack || #64864 false swearing | 2-2-54% on 
Now . orsey (2) charge false 
| swearing 
” 2-3 years 
State Prison 
suspended 


$1000 fine cad 
probation} ave pp tcuucnd! 


cheriffs Office Joseph Doto material still 
nsack #65638 witness pending 
a 1 Jersey 
Untted States Joseph Doto taken into 
Marshal #3681-A custody from ‘ 
Newark New Jerse Ne Jersey 
5 Prison tq 
4. * indict- 


ment Washingto 

D.C. Section 
2501 

Title 22 D. Cod 

Section 2501 

_ Title 22 

DC Code $192 

Te USC 







United States } Joseph Doto °— “jJuly 23 
harshal #1341-52 689-53] 1953 
Washington DC 


tt 
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arcu G0, 1926, as James Arropa, Brooklyn, robberg; March 30, 1926, 
disc arged. 
A,ril 1, 1926, as JAmes Arros®, Manhattan, grand Jarceny (auto); 
April 16, 1926, d@iacharged. 
Juns 10, 1927, as Jpseph Adonjs, Brooklyn, disordg@rly conduct; 
Jun: 10, 1927, finch $25. 
Iiov-autar 23, 1931, Bs Joseph pe Mio, Brooklyn, emiggling 
ligwaxr (Fodoral Casp); dismissed. 
(clos above notations appear on Police Department, [New York 
hw York racerd shept). 
WAdiiD: As Jovaph Adonis on indictment returned Jofore, 
sListeadinary Grand Jury Apri} 27, 1940, Brooklyn] New York, 
closet, kKidnaping, pxtortion @nd assault {In second degree 
(.#crant dasued). otify Office of the Attorney General, 
Chiet of Invcaligations, Boroggh Hall, Brooklyn, Hew York, 
poe infor.ilion recbived ther$from May 7, 1940. 
' tiatich WAUrEL: ~As Joe Adopis, subject arreste 
+, lvhO by Polipe Department, New York, New Ydrk, per 
i eition recuivufl Office of tle Attorney Cener@l, Chief 


ti tions, Bucouzgh Hall, Brooklyn, New Yo#k, 


».) 
| 


-- US. Iidict 12-3-52 cont or congress; 


fr ubtere Junudey 3, 19$0 voluntary depafture 
Wider Warieal dv deportation aboard 5S "Conte 


Bhewacreanao" 


‘iC December [f, 1954 golle prossed on g$harge of 
puis urry (2) 












PD San Fran Calif 





USP Atlanta Ga 

















USM New Orleans 
La 

USM New Orleans 
La 


PD Houston Texas 


PD San Fran Calif 


USP Atlanta Ga 


SM New Orleans 
La 

USM New Orleans 
La 


PD Houston Texas 


NAME ANO NUMBER 


| Phillip Kastel 
| #37758 


Phil Kastel 
| #28664 


| Philip Kastel 

#847 

Philip Frank 
Kastel #652 


Phillip Frank 
Kastel #63766 


Phillip Kastel 
#37758 


Phil Kastel 
| #28664 


| Philip Kastel 
847 

Philip Frank 
Kastel #652 


Phillip Prank 
Kastel #63766 
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ARREST RECORD OF PHILIP KASTEL 





ARRESTED OF8 
RECEIVED j 


CHARGE OISPOS'TION 


1-30-26 | not given 
(en route to U 
under indict- 
ment at New 
York, using the 
mails to 
defraud) 

, 2-27-28 | using mails to 

defraud 


| 
| 
| 
} 


yrs; trans to 
amp Meade Md 
. 6-24-30 - 
0-13-39 | consp to viol 
Income Tax 
| 3-29-51 | ref to testify 
as witness 
before senate 
comm 

11-9-53 | invest 


| 1-30-26 


nding 


not given 

(en route to U 
under indict- 
ment at New 
York, using the 
mails to 

defraud) 

h 2-27-28 | using mails to 

| defraud 


yrs; trans to 

Meade Md 
. 5-24-30 
0-13-39 | consp to viol 

Income Tax 

3-29-51 | ref to testify 
as witness 
before senate 
comm 
L1-9-53 | invest 


nding 











ns to 
Md 


ans to 
e Md 
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ARREST RECORD OF CHARLES LUCANIA 





clies Departmen 


-urk, New Yor 


iolice Departnent 


Hey erk, Ne. Yor 

beri ff['s Cffice 

lilamt, Olorida 
Folice Denar: ment 
Ne ork, Hew Yor 


lice Departmen 
cleveland. Chio 


Police Department 
Miami Beact Ylorid 


‘tate Police 
Little “ock, 
arkansas 





‘ Police Department 


New York, New York 


Probation Departmen 
Court of General 
Sessions, New York 
New York 


Sing Sing Prison 
Ossining, New York 


Alien Registration 
United States 
Immigration and 
Naturalization 
Service Washington, 
District of 

Columbia 


Gabinete Nacional 
De Identifacion 
Habana, Cuba 


#42194 


Chirl>s# Lucantal| Decem’e 
@F 135 15, 192 
Charles Lucantaj Nevember 
#E 72321 17, 192 
Charles Lucania] October 
#5 72321 17, 1$29 
Chas. Lucania February 
#4515 23, 193 
Charles Lucania] Fetruary 
#2 72321 2, 1931 
Chas. Lucanta July 4, 
it-- 1931 
Charles Lucanie) Becembe 
#354 2, 1939 
crimina 
regis*ra 
* ton 
(resisten 
voluntary 
April 2, 1°35, Sppreme Ca 
Section 2450 Penal Law ( 
Charlie Lucanto |April 4, 
1935 


Charles Luciano April 18 


#8 72321 1936 
Charles Lucania April 24 
#-- 1936 


Charles Luciano June 18, 
#92158 2936 


Charles Lucania alien 
#1028743 registra 
ion 
Sseptembe 
3, 1940 
Salvatore February 
Lucania 22, 1947 


concealed weapo 


( loaded 
revolver) 


assault and 
robbery (gun) 


zrand larceny 


operating 
samtling same; 
earryins 


concealed weapo 


vagrancy 


felonious assau 


investization 


d 
ly) 
rt, 
indictments). 
fuzitive from 
justice (hold 
for New York 
authorities) 
2460 Penal Law 
compulsory 
prostitution 


2460 Penal Law 


violation of 
2460 Penal Law 


not given 


New York Ci 


1217 



















*December 22, 
1921 
discharged 
discharged, 
November 23, 
1928 


October 29, 
1929 
discharged 


$1000. March 7 
1930, paid. 


February 4, 
1931 
discharged 


*July 4, 1931,. 
released 


- released ~-ane 


» Violation of 


30 te 50 years 
*Transferred to 
Clinton Prison 
Dannemora, 

New York July 2, 
1936, as 

#C° 24806. 
Paroled from 
Prison for 
deportation 
Italy, February 
2, 1946 released 
February 10, 
1946 deported te 
Italy on the 
Steamship 

Laura Keene 
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ameesTeD 
MAME AND NUMBER RactiveD 


New York goats Peniten dary, June 26, 1916, violation of 


section 346 
June 2), 96" 
New York County os ary. 
Magistrates coupe » New 
violation of Co 
June 5, 1923, .- 
violation of 
prossed, 
Magistrates Court, New 
violation of Co ey 
Magistrates Cou New 
violation of Co Boek 
Magistrates Court, New 
of Corporation Ordinancel; fined $2.00. 
Magistrates Court, New rk City, Februa 
violation of Corporation Ordinance; 
United States District 
1926, violation 
Magistrates Cou 
without license 

July 27, 1926, 
violation of 189" 
Magistrates Cou rk City, Ocfobe 
violation of Co fine 
Magistrates Cou rk City, Decemb 
violation of Co Ordinance; fine 
December 20, 19 rles Lucania, N 
felonious assault; ~ December 29, 1926, 
1927, 1897 ne (Rs appearing on 
Police Departme & New rk, New York, r 
November 23, 19283 

July 6, 1927, Masi istrate 
conduct; dischafred, 
July 26, 1927, $upreme Court, New York C 
witness; discharged. 

August 3, 1927,|United States District C 
City, violation|/of National Prohibition 
April 19, 1932,\)as Charles Lucania, Chic 
investigations fe April i, 1932, discha 


ic Heal Law; paroled 


fe, New Ordinance; fine 
Charles| Lucania, New Yo 
rison Acit; on March l, l 


rk City, August 
Ordinance; fine 
rk City, Decembd 
Ordinance; fine 


’ 
rk City, July 
suspended, 
Lucania, New Y 
w; on July 27, 


Court, New Yor 


July 11, 1932, Magistrates Court, New Yo 
violation of Corporation) Ordinance; 


As Salvatore Luc 
frmizration and 


331/517, United 
imation Service 


rk City, June 4, 


New York Harbor, 
Immisration Laws 
on Steamship Lau 


As Salvatore Luca: 


by other than in 
immizration and 


dashin;ton, Distri 


/ ner 
#4 DOISD5/ * ‘bet ner 


Tiaa l-ration and 
New Yor.. Han 


February tohe, 


, 10, 1945 depor 


prehended in th 
Officers notify 
tion Service, W 
lumpia, refer t 


1 received Unite 


tion service, E 
Fevuruary 14, 19 


cember 30, 1916. 
s Charles Lucania, New Yark City, drugs; 


a City, August |29, 1922, 


$5.00. 
City, 
6, nolled 


1924, 
3.90. 
9, 1924, 
$2.00. 
1925, violation 


7, 1926, 
$2.00. 
y, March l, 


d. 
1926, driving 


York City, 
ischarged. 
int #B 72321, 
eived 


City, disorderly 

y, material 

rt, New York 

t; discharged. 
Illinois 


City, 


| $5.00. 


Jtates 
Ellis Island, 


lolation of 
d to Italy 


United States 
nited States 
rant Division, 
file 

States 


lis Island, 
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ARREST RECORD OF ABE ZWILLMAN 
commuter of mane ano womser | Atnegren on | 


Po.ice Department Abe Zwillman atrocious assault 
Newark, New Jersey #-- , and battery with 
intent 


Sheriff's Office Abrahan Zwillman atrocious aseanlt 

Newark, New Jersey #A-7h1 and battery ceived $1,000 
ine and 6 months 
n Essex County 
enitentiary 


United States Marshal ij Abner Zwillman contempt of court ppeal sent 6 
New York Cit #C-23-292 mos, freed on 
nee Senh me 7 bail and Seat Preversed 


Marshal Newark #3649-A 1953 Income Tax 
New Jersey etcetera 


| 
United States | Abner .willman May 25 /defeat and evade | 
Marshal Newark, | #2049-A 1954 jincome tax, etc. 
New Jersey 


United Stetes Abner Zwillman [June, 23} attempt to =i no bill 


} 
12-1-26 Newark, NJ, as Gdorge Long, disorderly conduct; 
12-10-26, sent ssp. 
|6-6-27 Newark, NJ, as Abe Zwillman, Atro A&B, 7-8-27 
| complaint withdrawn. 
| 3-6-28 Newark, NJ, as Aba Zwillman, Atro 4&B; 3-6-28 
complaint withdrawn. 


3-14-28 Newark NJ, as Aba Zwillman, Atro A&B; 3-16-28 
complaint withdrawn. 


| 


* 


* 


| 
Ongie) | 2willman committ Pd suicide 


SUPPLEMENT 
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CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


NAME AND NUMBER 











r 


ARRESTED OR | 
RECEIVED 





DISPOSITION 


ome | ASRS SES 


' 
Police Department  Meye Lansky \January | 1752 petty 11-7-25 diseh 
New York #B-75258 6, 1929 | Legceny 
New York fe 
United States | Morris November) violation held bail for 
Customs Azent Lieberman #-- |23, 3931] Tariff Act 1930 | hearing 
Hew York | and National ‘ 
New York Prohibition Ae’ | 
Police Department |Merris |November| violation P-11-32 F $100 
Hew York City } Lieberman |23, 1931) Volstead Act bn chg vi 101 Vol- 
ew York B 70258 stead Ack & SMES =f 4h i. 
State Police +Meyer Lansky Septembe conspiracy | peniin oF 
Troy New York #9552 10, 1952] common gambler }frelcased o1 
; forgery third j $10,000 bail 
Sheriff's Office Meyer Lansky May 2, conspiracy three months: _ 
Eallston Spa #5337 1953 common fine of $50.00 
New York } gambling 5 Counts 
| total $2500 .00 
Police Department | Meyer Lansky ebruary | 887 ccP § 1 
New York #70253 1,1958 | foagSaresftotta ete, - 7 
New York | isible means of ‘6 
| ‘support 
" | 
| 7 | 

* As Meyer Lansky, October dy, 1918, New York, New York, 
felonious assault, Octobet 25, 1918, dssanfreed. 

& \AS Heyer Lansky, Mareh 6,'1928, Queens, felonious assault, 
March 7, 1928, dilscharged | (as appearing ony print 
¥#B-70258). 

e iAs Meyer Lansky, ‘March Te 1928, New York, tew York, 
fhomicide, March lo, 1928 discharged, 

* As Meyer Lansky, april 19} 1932, Chicago, fllinois, 


pS a suspect, digcharged pert 21, 1932. |} 


' 
| 


' 
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ARREST RECORD OF ANTHONY GIAMANCO 


Vinseneninrs” NAME AND NUMBER “caves” CHARGE DISPOSITION 
- St. Louis, vo Aathony Giamanco yo4 invest ~j0-Th re 
j 452588 
for 
St. Louis, Ve Anthony Giamanco App.icen’ 
¢ $/1/'44 
5100 "'$ Upet neers Acthony Giamance chaical 
| Vol- Xooxville, Tern $1.07-1150.4 «On :er 
Ing 1-845 
.qvor 
PD. &4, Lowis, Mo. | anthony Glensneo chenical 
il #.07-0C~4 worker 
ns 1-8-48 
0) ,08 
vD St Loute Mo | Anthony Giamancg 6-9-55 | sus gambling | 5-_ 9-55 re. 
16.00 #52588 
MD 2+ Lows My Anthony Ciemancc 12-10-55 | inv , 12-12-55 rel or 
38 #52568 che of sua jarc 
vas PD St Louis Mo Anthony Giamanep 2-4-56 | sus homicide rel oni che of 
#52588 inv sus hoaieide 
PD St Louis Mo | Anthony Giamaneg 3-1-58 | susp steal over 
#52588 $50 
te PD St Louis Mo Anthony Giamanco| 2-16-53 | invest 
ault, #52588 
PD St Louis Mo Anthony nco| 5-16-59 | inv State Gamb 
#52568 . 





PD St Louis Mo >| 3-7-60 
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ARREST RECORD OF RALPH CALECO 


CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPTENTS 


Po P 
Saint Louis 


souri 
Police Department (Ralpt Caleco 
Saint Louis #19526 
Misecuri 
Sheriff's Office Ralrh Calico 
Clayton #79: -< 
Missouri 

Police Department (Ral»h Calece Deneral 
Chicago |#c~-79258 1 

Tlinese 3+ 1937 | principal 
ene ra 9 191983 Selective 
Mars Serv 

Saint Louis ; nae O08 


no card 
flies be Department 
Saint Louis 
Missouri 


Police = 
Saint 


MigeoR nn, 


Saint Louis 
Missouri 


Alien Registration 


PD st LARMMRo | Ralph Caleca 10-14-58 Pleaded euilty|to Charge of 


Conspiracy to |nvade Inconre Ta % 


Sentenced to 3]years in Federal 
Prison, and fied § 2500.00 
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a 


19, 1925 at East Saint 8, Illinois 
|jcharge suspicioug robbery, later released 
\Arrested September 14, 1 » Saint Louis, ssouri, 
|charge murder in|the fir degree; warrant issued, 
|tried in Circuit/Court, #10; January 28, 1928, verdict 


» 1928, Saint Louis, Misgouri, charge 
suspected of recent hold 8 in Saint Louje County and 
being implicated) in a der in Saint Loufs County; 


ee Seale int Loufs anne Authori 
8 Ralp alico,| September 1 arrested Loui 
Missouri, investigation. 0 78a * was om 


| Arrested October; 2, 1930, Saint Louis, Miésouri 

| Suspected of being a fugitive from South almeyer, 
dissnaeeie ans everal nm were shot andione ‘cilled;: 
| ge on nh C 
Goenteere 68.5 ccc #1, on October 10, 1930, 
eb October) 19, 1932, Saint Louis, Missouri on a 
| charge of violating the ison Drug Act} he was 
later delivered jto the put 


y United States 
An indictment was ret 


ury 
Saint Louis, Migsouri on/November 9, 1 charging 
g@ubject with Federal in conspiracy 
| to defraud the of Section 
| 145 (b) of the 
| Title 18, Seoti 
per information jreceived| State Bureau, 3a 
| California, Feb 4 


ud Title 18 
evasion Title 
Director, 
mal Revenue oe, Washingtc: 
cf Columbie, perlinrornationr - from 


Leuis 
charge. 
ver 


ommber 12, iyo>. m , pwc 
iph Caleca was Ral, 
| Caleca, Raffel Galeco, Ralph Calecs, Ral 
| "Shorty Ralph" for Obstruction of Justice 
| issued 4-23-56.N0 LOMGER| WANTED per inf 
(asstes 2 PD + ila - Will be re 
| CAUTION: MAY ARMED AMD SHOULD! BB OCOMS 
| EXTREMELY ° 


——. — SS eee 


58540 O—61—pt. 2-61 




























Police Department | 
New York City, 

lew York 
j 































Institution 
Milan Michigan i 


8 inant conce 


INVESTIGATIVE LI ADS. 





ARREST 


Frank A, 


#B-179898 





WAME ANC 


RECORD OF 


NUMBER 


Ericksd 
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ARRESTED OF 
RECEIVED 


n May 
6, 1939 





lice Department] Frank Erickson May 

low York City, #B-179898 116, 1939 
tllew York 

Morris County Frank Erickson | July 
Jail, Morristown, | #8437 }23,1941 
New Jersey | 
Penitentiary, Frank Erickson June 
Rikers Island, #83524 27,195 
New York, 5 
New York 

Penitentiary, Frank Erickson |Februa 
Rikers Island #84547 26,1951 
New York, . 

New York 

Police Department! Frank Erickson | October 
New York City, #B-179898 26, 1951 
New York 

Sheriff's Office Prank Erickson October 
Hackensack, #62688 26,1951) 
Nev Jersey 

Un ced States Prank Ertekson March 
Mexchal #11941 11,195 
Brooklyn, 

New York 
State Prisoa Frank Eric December 
Trenton New Jersey 7 72 4 1952 
Federal Frank A. lIpecember 

Detention Erickson #H2073/15, 1953 

Headquarters 

New York New Yory 

Federal Correction Frank A. Janua 


} Erickson #17070 |6, 195 


FRANK ERICKSON 





CHARGE DISPOSITION 





Violating May 16, 1939 
1620 Penal discharged 
Law 
Per jury Tune 7, 1939 
4 acquitted 
Atrocious | Pelcased 
Assault and i $15,C90 bail, 
Battery with | Noveml-» 18, 
intent to kill | 1941, f nd 
|} not gull by 
| jury trial 
Conspiracy | One year 
Conspiracy One year 


Pugitive from 
Justice 


Conspiracy 1 
‘ Fi m 


“Evasion Income 6-16-53 pleaded 
Tax nolle contender 
sent 6 mos to becin 
after serving present 
sent at SP Trenton NJ 
conspiracy Lh yr & 14 mos & 
bookrakirg rer fine see 
Bupplement 


income tax 6 months 

evasion 

Internal 6 months 

Revenue (evade (May 15, 1954 

income tax) minimum 
expiration 


Dauphin County Frank A. March 19] in transit 
Prison Erickson 1954 | 
Harrisburg #D-789¢ 
Pennsylvania | 
1 
‘ ' 
Sheriff's Office Frank Erickson |April 19] material 
Jersey City #36111 1954 witness i 
New Jersey 
* ne ns ir lic ate d by ° ARE “NOT BAS ED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 


ning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED ONLY AS 








CONTRIBUTOR OF 
FINGERPRINTS 
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. ARRESTED OF 
WAME AND NUMBER RECEIVED CHARGE DisPOsITION 





May 6, 1939 , iL Frank Brickson, Queens,||899 Sub 
Division Five CP (Infomation cauatupe iar tenes 
Sheet received|ifrom Police Department, New York City 
New York, 1} : 
Arrested May 6),| 1939, Naw York City, Police Department, 
charge vagrancy, and pepjury; suspended sentence on 
vagrancy; dismissed on|perjury charge, | 
#30672 released) at max Li October 22, i 
j | } 
ESCRIPTION: 
Race: Caucasian | 
Sex: Male 
| Height: 5 feet,| 94 inché¢s 
| Weight: 155 
| Hair: Gray | 
Eyes: Blue 
Complexion: Fair 
Build: Heavy 
Fingerprint file jshows date of birth as: 
11-28-94; 11-28-96; 11-23+95, 11-28-95 | 
iPlace of birth: New York,|New York 
Residences: New York, New| York in 1954; 
610 West End Avej, N.Y. im 1952 & 1951 & 1p41 
160 West End Ave., New York City in 1951; 
1105 Greenway South Forest/Hills in 1939 (ap on 
ort #B179898 ) 
lOccupation: Real Estate in 1954; Bookmaker} in 1951 & 1950; 
Commission Brokey in 1939 
\Criminal specialty: Gambler, vookmaker-horge race 
Sears and marks: |sml scr L cheek, uses glapses for reading 


Fingerprint clasgification: 
7 O 18 Wa 48 Ref 38 
S: 19 wet 17 
1 
| 
| 
Since neither finges nor an 


identifying number Which is indexed 
in our files accompanied your re 

FBI cannot guarantge in any 

that this material ¢oncerns the | 

| individual in whom you are noreatp 


| 





Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 


formerly furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED 
ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. 
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\.RREST RECORD OF JOHN “SONNY” FRANZESE 


PRISONER'S CRIMINAL REC. .0 POLICE DEPARTMEN: | BUREAU OF 


24 (Rev. 8-58 | CITY OF NEW YORK CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 


NAMPOD2 Franzese ‘ Be 164829 


ALIAS suns : ennedate > SO Cad 


p.cr, ¢ 22006 KX 


ie ates 
rp. ¢<400501 - 


Arresting Date, Disposition, 
Officer | Judge and Court 


ascit.|Seneroaum | 1-5-58.ismissed. 
8? Sqde| Lroy,+el. 


a : 2~66-S5e, FOVNKLL Gay 
i0c ercte | Paige Spec sess. 


= o-c-47,”ismissed. 


15 Sqde fhompson Fel. 


Carroll o-«5-57,wismissed., 
87 Sqd. | Tierney Mag Ct 


vor d Questioned & 


rrovidenc 
k Released 


rie 
Rrookivr 
Brooklyn, 


cel-ol 


Murphy 
ol Sga 


| Brooklyn | 722-11 PL | Mullen 
| 154-87, 87 Sqd 
| 

Jeba Pransese | Brookliya | Vetell P.§. Gaeta 
} e2 Pet. 


X represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in Bureau of Criminal Identification files. 
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ARREST RECORD OF “TRIGGER 


MIKE” COPPOLA 


Police Department, 
New York, New 


iischarged, 
February 7, 1929 
York 
Police Department, discharged, 
New York, New C 939 r C October 17, 1930 
York } 
Police Department, | Michael Cappola/ January; felonious January 23, 
New York, New #B-54988 5 93) assault (gun) 1931, discharge 
York 
lice Department, | Michael Coppola] F uary homicide February 11, 
New York, New #B-54988 93 1932, discharg 
Dalian 
, 
artment, 
York, New 
discharge 
e Department, violation December 
rk, New | 
| 


York 

ce Department 
New York, 
York 


ice er t 
ce vepatr 


Mike Copola violation 
#54988 


New Penal 


Law 722 
men 


New 


#887 CCP 1935, 
discharged 


March 5 33 


“% aa 


discharged 


Mi violation 887 
#B-54988 


CCP, Section } 
Pulice Department 


i Michael Coppola 
Miami Plorida 


Vagranc 
#9000-M : 


} an to county 
12 1936 | (pickpocket) 


March 12, 1936 
rch 12, 1956 
s {released $500 
t property bond , 
July Vagrancy 837 July 2, 1942, 
discharged 


‘ ; 
Police Department) 
New York, New 


York 


Mict 


7B-5 


gel Coppol 


+ 95 


ccP f 


CG» 
1942 


April 


| 
{ 


robbery (gun) 
S , 
1944 


disorderly iNovember 2] 
conduct j dismissed 


iZ- 
frequenting 


T 7 
coppola | Novembey 


gambling house 
| 
| 


cupolo Beptembex 
of r 1. 
88 F gs 


D»,y «2 


* ARE NOT BASED ON FING! RPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 
furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names oF aliases and ARE LISTED ONLY AS 
INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. 1e—Tesee-4 
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© 8 CovERrEEeT Piet INS OFriaE 
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rk City, grand 



















Massachusetts, 


disorderly 
ice Department, 





Was brought 
>xpiration 


o-— 


at 


City, 
use, 5 months 


factareoa 





i ats se 
Mi¢hael Coppola, Ne 
burglary; October 


< 

° 
> 

ct 


» 1926, 
hae} Cappola, New Yosk Cit 
Jctober 27, 1927, dis “70 


~* 
o 


J2 


United States 








Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGE RPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data i 
furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED ONLY AS f 
©. 8 COVEESMENT PRINTIOS OFFICE l 


INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. @- r0ss2-2 


ted 
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CONTRIBUTOR OF ARRESTED OF . . 
FINGERPRINTS NAME AND NUMBER aeceivet CHARGE DISPOSITION 








, a e > S an » . ~ * 27 
Pl of rt New ty, New Yo , & i 957 
. 1, Gein 4 10 
taly, given in 1 
2ir ~* 
es row 
lexion: Li 
ii stoc 
< ner scar 2Y shin. iy sfar ve y 
2 an inc icar under chin ; 4 inch scar unde 
° , 
W it 
at on t t 
‘ al ‘ 4 Oa’ 9 atl ine Ax —_ 
Residence: 1 1957, 2024 gollins Avenue 


Miami 3each, Florida 
in 1952, Miami Beach, Florida; in 1944, 41 
: t, (as on print #B 54965) 
e mpire o3rd Street Broadway (as 
on print #B-54968); in 1930, 32-31-112th Street, 
I a 


, 
aed ’ cence : 
nd (as on prt #B-54968); 1: 








street, Corona, Long Island (ag 








t in 1934, 400! East 100 Street 
print #B=54958); in 1933,! 325 East 68 
(as on print #54968); in 1932, 415 East 
since 2B 5 ‘' ah street New York City; in 14381, 2060 East 
: n't €treet (as on prin #B-54 958} in 1930 
ae ' $t 106th Street (as on priht #8-54988} 
ey, 310 Eapt 106th Street (as on 
a 965); in 1933, 312 East 90th S on 
¥B-54968) 
upatic 1957, Retired; in 1944, Hotel Man; in 1942 
sinmessman & Restaurant owner; 1 1936, Clerk; 
1 1933, bookmarer; in i¥ie, Clerk; n 1930, 
Baroer 1 1929, Clerk; 
Aliases: John Williams; "Mike’; John Coppola; Mike Capola; 
pesenenseeenitanenesesnstnstiente Little'Mike ; Tigger Mike Limca a 


- Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 
rnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED ONLY AS 


INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. © TOMES ©. tov eRnwant reretine orice 








1230 


1-5-26 
4-12-28 
1-6-29 
2-8-30 
li-ll-31 
8-16-10 
4-17-41 
10-10-41 
5-25 -bh 
6-20-47 
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BENJAMIN "BUGSY" SIEGEL 


Criminal Record: 


N. Ye 
Philadelphia 
N. Y. 

Miami, Fla. 
N. Ye 

los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Bev. Hills 


ARREST RECORD OF BENJAMIN “BUGGSY” SIEGEL 
~--- LA #A-20357 ---- Phila. #80351 

Rape Discharged 
C.C.W. Discharged 
Vio. 1752 P.L. Discharged 
Gambling & Vag. $100 or 30 das. 
Disord. Conduct Discharged 
Murder Warrant Dismissed 
Harboring & Consp. 
Murder Released 
Bookmaking No Dispo. 


Slain Gangland Style 


Rel. on $25,000 bail 





















) bail 
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ARREST RECORD OF ANTHONY CAPONIGRO 


CowTaipuTor oF 
PmSERORiNTs 





‘SPol Trenton NJ 


PD East Orange 
NJ 


SR Rahway NJ 


SO Newark NJ 
PD Newark NJ 
SP Trenton NJ 


SR Rahway NJ 


PD Newark NJ 


PD Newark MJ 


SO Wewark NJ 


PD Garfield NJ 


S® Hackensack NJ 










SD 
ARRESTED O8 





MARE AND BUNSER | REC ETVED CMaAReE psrosInoE 
> as ace ot gives stolen auto TOT. Newark) NZ 
#63 FP ' PD 

-13-28 
Tony Capinigro (10-26-28 att burg $1000 bail 
#045 ' 
Tony Caponigro /11-16-28! B & & indet-par 
#10212 | 9-14-29 max 
| 11-15-35 


j 

j | 
Anthony Caponigno 3-14-31 robb-con 
#A-2397 | weapon(3l chgs) 
Pe: _— 13-15-31 [rob sttox-up) 5-25-31 SP 4 yr 
#1392 : 


Anthony Capanegro $-27-3) robb(4) 4 yrs 
#145090 | 
Anthony heii 9-11-3] robb(2) 4 yrs 
#12305 lin trans | 

from WJ 

I P 
Antonio Caponig 5-23-34 invest 
#13923 
Tony Caponigro -1-34 |adultery 
#13923 


Antonio ene 9-6-34) adultery 
#A-19554 


| 
Anthony Caponigrp 10-13-34 aslt w/i to to Berg Co 
#901 kill Lof A 

ccw 


/ 


i 
Antorio Caponigaro 19-16 134 int to kill 


#33258 CCW stolen ca 
| 


ee 
Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 
formerly furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED 


ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. 
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“caves cuanet orercen ss 
SP Trenton NJ Anthony 12-12-34/atro asilt 7-10-yrs 
Caponegri | 12-15-41 rel » 
#17234 | fr KJ SP Trentm 
uJ 


PD Newark NJ Anthonio 7-20-43 |atro aslt & batt 
Caponigro 
#13923 


PD Newark NJ Antonio 1-a4-45 | inv(murder 
Caponigro Garfield NJ) 
#13923 


SO Hackensack NJ | Antonio 1-24-45 jmat witness 
Caponigro murder ) 
#52855 
| 
USM Newark NJ Antonso 11-29-45; unregis still j/rel under $1009 
“e Capronigro bail 
#10471 


PD West Orange NJ Antonio 10-9-47 jinv of murder rel to Mercer 
Caponigro Co NJ Pros off 
#1010 . 

Pros Off Trenton | Antonio Rocco jcomm inv(murder) 

MJ #5968 Caponigro . {10-10-47 ° 
#-- Mercer Co : 
Jail 


~ 


' 
Antonio Rocco t 1958 aslt on a Govt 
Caponigro | PP reservation 


| 
| 
| 


#14317 |9-21-S9 


| 
1927 Newark Pol ldup 19 mos Rahway 
As Tony Capinigro Newark|NJ 1927 GL-prob 
Previous numberg A-10058} 16398, and 1260/as on prt 
#A-19554) 
As Antonio Capranigro #Case 8573-M,ATU Newark NJ 
11-29-45 vio of |Int Rev ws by the operation of an 
illicit still etic 8-19-46 indictment disa 


{ FLASH: Anthony Caponigro, If arrested pripr to 
|} 9-20-60 notify Chief US Prob Off, 3006 US| 
Courthouse, Phila, Pa. per inf rec ery 


Notations indicated by * ARE NOT BASED ON FINGERPRINTS IN FBI files. The notations are based on data 
formerly furnished this Bureau concerning individuals of the same or similar names or aliases and ARE LISTED 
ONLY AS INVESTIGATIVE LEADS. 
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Show Report 
GAVILAN-SAXTON WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUT 
0). 1954 
GAYILAN - SAXTON WoLSURWEIGHT GUMPLONSHIP BOUT 
Aol of 
SONYENTION JALL - PHiuA. - OFTORR 20. 195h- 


GROSS HOUSE $57,121.00 

Less Govt. Tax _e708.97 

$52.412.03 

Lees City ‘Amus. Tax ineluding Tax on Complimentarics_ 5,123.82 
$47,288.21 

Leas State Athl. Tax including Tax on Complimentarics 205523) 
$44 0731290 

Less Officials 405.00 

Shh» 326290 


Net House $44 326.90 
Plus Radio @ T. V. Rightse_25,000.00 
$69,326.90 
Less Expenses 502762252 
$18,564.38 


Cheek #3662 - 50% Shore of Profits due International Roxing Club $9,262.19 


508 Share of Profits due Herman T -ylar ‘ports Entp. — Wash2edh? 


$18,564.38 
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Under the Promotion of 


ZEIMAR TAILOR ip asecesetion wit ike Dai. Boxing Giub - JaiEs 2- MORRIS. PRESIDE. 


Bis ND OR hh as 


Expenses inourred by postponement of Gevilan-Saxton Bout scheduled for 
September 1, 1954 - advanced by and repaid to I. B. C. $4,500.00 


Additional Expenses Incurred for postponed bout peid by H. Taylor Office 207 43 
Salaries 1,670.00 
Printing 595-82 
Bill Posting 95-00 
Rentals 7421.97 
Advertising 1,@8.50 
Feoenses at Hall 778.00 


Office Expenses 1,036.9 


Other Cxpenses Inourred by Intl. Boxing Club 522.7% 


Fighters Purses 92,89. 


TOTAL EXPINSIS «<--- $50,762.52 
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E. Deleng Ward - Secretary 
Pete Moran - Matchmaker 

-lex Lerner - Main Box Office 
Nat Frank - Press Agent 


Archie Pirollo - Radio &T. V. Press 


ERR 
Globe Ticket Company - Set of Tickets 
Posters Inc. - Show Certs 


Rainbow Press - Vouchers 


Adem Rivell & Harry Cross 


A. M. Greenfield & Co. Inc. - (Office Rent) 
Rental of Convention Hell and Labor Costs 


Gonvention Hall - (Share of Television Money) 


ARYATLS ING: - 

Cooper Stereotype Co. of N. Y. - (Mets & Cartoons) 
Igoe - Salas ~ Lippman - Broderick - (Photographs) 
Phile. Inquirer - Bulletin and Deily News 


BH. P. Re - (Publicity) 


$70.00 
550.00 
450.00 
50.00 
250.90 
$1,670.00 


$466.02 
123.73 
—— £206 
$595.81 


$95.00 
$95.00 


$261.25 


162.25 


— Ziad 
$2,018.50 
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at 
‘ jo 


Protective Motor service Co. - (Hauling Money fran Hall to Bank) 
city of hila. - Colice License 

Jemes F. Mangine - (Round Sign Boys & Car Hire) 

Dressing Room [Cx>enses 

Special Police ot Hall 

Ticket Sellers - Barkers et Hall 

George Timlin - Ushers 

Emergency Bout 


Central Insurance Agenay - (Liability Insurance) 


ri habs - 


Postage 
Secial Security and Unemployment Taz 


Jose h Sharfsin - (Testimony on Ticket Tax Case - Show 3-29-52) 
City of Phila. wse Herman Toylor 


Approx. Phone Bills Phile. & New York - Telegraph Charges - Office 


Supplies - Box Office [Cxpenses - Boxing Gloves and Mimeogrephing 


i > TN ° ) ‘ 1- 
Murray Goodman - (Treveling Exvenses and “ntertaining Newumen at Tendler's 
Harry Curley - (Transportstion and "x; enses) 
Farry Mendel - (Transporting Newamen to Gavilan's Camp) 
Essex Hotel - (Hotel Expenses & Intertaining Newsman) 


Brown - Barrett end MoGee - (Hotel & Transportation Ex enses) 


Lester Bromberg - (Expenses) 


Harry Markson - () xpenses) 


$203.% 
20.00 
38.50 
171.60 
53-58 
15-20 
—2M 
$522.% 
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Digs Punss '- 
GARNETT (SUGAR) BART 
WILLIE LONG 


ANDY FIGARO 
JOO FULLER 


ROCKY TOMASELLO 
JESSE SAITH 


BOLAND ABRUG 

Io?Y HACKNEY 

JOHINY SAXTOM - (Purse - 60% of Net House) 
JOHNNY SAXTOM - (60% of Radio Rights) 


JOHNNY SAXTON - (60% of $40,000.00 Television Money - $24,000.00) 
, paid ty Telradio Pramotions Inc. - Chicago, Ill. 


$32,896.14 


JOHNNY SAXTON RUS)IVED SIXTY P!RCiNT OF NIT HOUSE @ RADIO RIGHTS AND TOLIVISLON NONTY 


OR A TOTAL OF © $53,596.14 OUT OF \1ilai ME (JOINOY SA<TON) GUARANTTTD KID G:TiLAN 
$40,000.00 





PROFESSIONAL BOXING 





BAPENSES GNCURRED QM POSTPCHED MGLTUMTIGHT GUAMCIONSIEP BOUT OF Q.VILAN wa. Saxton 


co 
3418~3430 
9419-23-24 - 


3426-29=32- 
3437-61 





Albert M. Greenfield & Co. - (Office Rent) 


E. Deleney Yard - Selery - 8 Weeks 


Atlantic County Cuneer Foundation - Donation 

Direetor of Intl. Revenue - Sos. Ses. - 2nt gtr. 1954 

Jomm. of Penna. - Uncamployment Tax = 2n4 Qrtér. 195% 

Pennock Memorial Baseball Club - Donation 

Pos tae 

Bell Telephone Canpany - (Pe. 5-9748 ani Lo. 4-0122) 

Sem Meyers - (Photos at Soxton's Training Camp, Pleasantville, NJ) 

Benlee . porting Goods Co. - (Boxing Cloves) 

Bulletin Company - Advertising 

Ted Carroll - Cartoonist 

Cooper Stereotype Company - Cartoons and Mats 

Phila. Deily News - Adrertising 

Great Bear Spring Co. - (Water & Cooler Rental) 

Posters Ime. - (Show Carts - One Sheets and Three Sheets) 

Presse Thotouraphcers Asam. - Acvertising 

Rainbow Dress - (Youchers - Messengors andi Radio & T. V. Passes) 

Adam Rivell - Bill Posting 

Yeo & Lukens - Stationery and Office Supplies 

Globe Ticket Company - (Set of Tickets) 

Box Office Expenses 

Pete Moran = Expenses for transporting Newemen to Gevilan's amp, 
Summitt, N. J. © (Luneheon & Dinner) 

Nt Frank - Expenses 

Office =<xpenses - (Pete - «rehie end Baily) 

Harry Cross - Bill Posting 

Philadelphia Inquirer - (Advertising) 

LvereReady Mail Service - Mimeographing 

A. B. Hampton - Signs 

Bob Madden <- Lumberé 

William Keufmann - (ox Office Man) 

N. P. Re = (Adwortising) 

Pete Moran = (Matchmaker) 

‘lex Lerner - (Main ox Office Man) 

Net Frank - (Publicity Director) 

Archie Pirollo - (Raiio @T. V. Publicity Man) 


TOTAL EXPLNSSS 


Money advanced fro. Intl. Boxing Club 
of New York 


aoa 
$420.00 ° 


280.00 


50.00 


022 
5200 
100,00 
358 «15 
go 


71.83" 
78.00: 
40.09° 
139.280 
3672" 
12.14" 


1313" 
114.00 








7043 
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GATLLAN - SAXTON WELTERWEIGHT QHAMPIONSHIP BOUT 


Promoted by Herman Tylor in association with I. B. C. 
Jomes D. Norris, President 


Convention Hal} - Ostober 20, 1954. 


Herman Taylor's Profit on Show $9,282.19 
Plus Diseount received from City of Phila. on Amsement Tax 302.48 
$9,384.67 
Less Agent's Commission - (Tex Pelte) 20000.00. 
ENTIRE NET PROFIT $7,384.67 


58540 O—-61—t. 2 62 











Overhead Lxpenses 


Fighters Purses 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


Advance Sele 


Box Office Sale 


Tax recvd. 


Less Govt. 


on Comps. 
GROSS HOUSE 


Tax 


Less City Ams. Tax 


Less State Athl. Tax 


Less Officials 


Plus Discount 


($16,000.00 and $4,000.00 addtl.) Plus Television Money 


Plus Redio Rights 


NET HOUSE 


Net House 


Totel Expenses 


NiT PROFIT 
Less Check #3662 - Intl. Boxing Club - 50 Share of Profits 


Herman Taylor's Share of Profits 


EO 


GAViLAN|S# TON © OLTURY IGHT CiAMPLIONSHIP” - CONVINTION HALL « OCTOBIR 20, 1254: 
EE Ee 7 a oe 


$40,042.90 
16,473.00 
——_£06.00 
$57,121.00 ~ 
—hs 208.27 ~ 
$52,412.03 
—1h21282 - 
$47,268.23 
—2rSibat * 
$44,731.90 
——h05200 - 
$44,326.90 
——A02sk8 - 


$hh 429.98 
~20..000.00 } 
$64,429.98 
—12000.00 ~ 
$69,429.38 


$69,429.98 
52.762.52 
$16 666.86 


—U282012 
$ 7.384.67 



































hw 


Printed 


Comp is 
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$12.00 Gross Value $31 .548.00 


10 .00 . . 2,960.60 

8.00 . , 4512.00 
6.00 . * 9,990.00 
4.00 ® 4,340.00 


2.50 e ® 3,16 200 
fax received on Comp] imentaries bar 


GROSS HOUSE $57,121.00 
Less Govt. Tax 2708.97 
$52,412.03 

Less City Ams. Tax —_52123.82 
$47,286 .21 

Less State Athi. Tax 2.55622 
$44,731.90 

Less Officials —— 25290 


$44,326.90 
Plus Discount 102 


1665 
1085 
1266 


$44,429.38 
($16,000.00 and $4,000.00 Addtl.) Plus Television Money 20,000.00 


$64,429.38 
Plus Radio Rights 5,000 ,00 
NET HOUSE $69,429.38 





PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


EEL. 


GAVLLAB-SAXTON WELTORWELGHT CHAMPIONSHTP - CONVENTLON HALL - OGTOBER 20, 195k. 


Intl. Boxing Club - (Expenses incurred by postponement of Gavilan- $4,500.00 
Saxton bout scheduled for 9-1-5 advaneed by 
and repaid to I. B. C.) 

Additional Expenses ineurred by postponement - paid by H. T. 207.43 


Postage 50.00 
A. M. Greenfield & Co. Ine. - (Office Rent) 210.00 
E. Delaney Ward - Selary - 2 weeks 70.00 
Direstor of Internal Revenue - (Soe. See. - Sra Qrtr.) «32 
Penna. Unemployment Tax - ($rd Qrtr.) 

City of Philadelphia - (Police License) 

Joseph Sharfein - (Paper Book Testimony -City vs. H.T. show 9/23/52) 
Evening Bulletin - (Advertising) 

Bagh Broderick - Photos of Gavilan at Training Camp 

Benlee Sporting Goods Co. Ine. - (Boxing Gloves) 

Central Insurance Ageney - (Liability Insurance) 

Cooper Steretype Co. of N. Y. - (Mate and Crrtocons) 

Phila. Daily News - (Adv.) 

Globe Ticket Company - (Set of Tickets) 

E4 Igoe - (Cartoons) 

Phila. Inquirer © (adv.) 

Posters Inc. - (Show Cards) 

Rainbow Press - (Vouchers) 

Adam Rivell - (Bill Post ing) 

Salas Photos - (Photos of Gavilan at Training Camp) 

Yeo & Lukens ~- (Office Supplies) 

Office Expenses - (Archie - Emily & Pete) 

Mat Frank - (Expenses) 

Bell Telephone Company - (Spproximate) 

Labor - Doormen & Public Address Announcer at Conv. Hall 

Board @ Trades & Conventions - (Deposit on Conv. Hall Rentel) 

Boerd of Trades & Conventions - (Rent - Conv. Hall) 

Boeré of Trades & Conventions - (Share of Television Money) 
A@dtional Labor - Setting Up Hall 

BN. P. R. = Adv. 

Pete Moran - Salary 

Alex Lerner - Salary 

Archie Pirollo - Salary 

Net Frank - Se 

Ever Ready Mail Service - (Mimeographing) 

Protective Motor Service - (Hauling Money from Hall to Bank) 

Emsex Hotel - (Mtertaining Newspaper - Radio Men) 

Intl. Boxing Club - (addtl. Bille Paid by I. B. C.) 

Special Police 

Box Office Expenses - (Reg. Mail - Texi & Carfare etc.) 

Emergency Bout 

Lex Carlin - (Box Office Man) 

Williem Kaufmann - (Box Office Man) 

Ticket Sellers at Hall - (9) 

Barkers - (2) 

Dressing Room Expenses 

Round Sign Boys (2) 

James Moran - Car Hire & Expenses 


George Timlin - (Ushers) 
Marry Cross - (Bill Posting) 
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SET ta 


GAVLiAN-5AXTON WELTURWEIGHT GIMP LONSELB - CONVENTION Hall. - 20/20/Sh. 


GEEE MAGE TAL 


GARNETT (SUGAR) HART J $150.00 $1.88 
WILLIE LONG / 150.00 1.88 


ANDY FIGARO / 500.00 6.25 
JIMMY FULLER ¥ 500.00 6.3 


ROCKY TOMASELLO / 500.00 6.25 
JESSE SMITH ¢ 500.00 6.3 
BOLAND ABRAMS / $00.00 


6.35 
JDeY HACKNEY J $00.00 6.25 


KID GAVILAN - (Received $40,000.00 Guarantee which) wr ecee- 20.00 
was paid to Gevilan by Sexton) 


JOH\NY SAXTON - (Television Money paid by 
Teleradio Promotions Ine. - Chicago) 
$24 000.00 
JOHNNY SAXTON < (Radio Rights) aes 
JOHNNY SAXTON - (Purse - ) 259k 


TEX PELTE - (Agent's Cammission) 2,000.00 


$34 896.14 


3632 Director of Internal Revenue - Sales - $4,708.97 


3633 City of Phila. - Ams. Tax = Sales - $4,719.82 - Less Dise. - $102.48 
City of Thile. - Ams. Tax - Comps.- 404.00 


3634 State Athletic Com. Tex = Sales - $2,964.31 
Stete Athletic Comm. Tax - Comps.- 222,00 


$12, 369.10 


Less Discount —__ 02 a8 
$12,286.62 
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Purse Gu ronteed to KID G‘VILAN 


Money elready peid Gavilan - (Television) 


Less I. 0. U's. = (i.isted below) 


Bai-nee due KID Gi VILAN o-<-< 


whe Os US, 


Money advanced by the International Boxing Club $14,500.00 
Fight Tickets 1,038.99 
Manager - Boxer and ‘iecond |iccnses 40.00 


Insurance 2200 


City of “hil delnhia - “age Tax *** 250.0 


ere — city ¥ ge Tax is taken on fifty percent of the Fighter's Purse 


which is $20,090.00 at a mte of one and a quarter percont. 


1 3% of $20,090.00 e $250.00 
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_ = VETOB R 224 125k; 


Gross Value $31,548.00 
° ° 2,960.00 
4,512.00 

92990.00 

4 5340.00 

3165.00 


Tax received on Comp! inentaries 
GOS. HWE $57,121.00 
» Gowt. Tax —he708.97 
$52,412.03 
City ‘musenoent Tox — 50h25282 
$47,268.21 
vtate Athletic Tax 2055603) 
$44,731.90 
uffiecials 405.00 
N-T HOUSE $44,326.90 
Purse - (602%) ad ee 


$26 .5961400 


Purse - (60% of Net louse) $26,596.14 
Plus 60% of Television Rights 2h ,000.00 
Plus 60% of Radio Rights 3,009.90 


$530596+1h 

Less Guarantee to Kid Onviian 2,900.00 
$130596+14 

Less I. vu. Uta © (<c.0 uled attrcied) —hn2b023 
Balance due Johnny ~exton $ 9,339.91 
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Money edvansed by the Iaternstional Boxing Club 
Fight Tickets 

Kerman Trylor sports Faterprises (Money \dvunced) 
Tasers oee~ 


City of Thiledelphia - Wage Tax °%°* 


eee — City Wage Tax is taken on fifty pereent of the Fizhter’s Purse 


which is $19,296.07 at a rate of one and s quarter percent. 


1M of $13,296.07 $166.23 


Rt: Bok ne 


bas Ped 
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PHILADELPHIA ARENA — BOX OFFICE DEPT. 


STATEMENT OF TICKET SALES 


Attraction — of 


YL BL capacity 
YOY Comps Coys 


~ v 3/ Capacity 
LE OY Unsois 


Oe 
26 29 sod @ == +o 


J 756 Capacity 
Comps. 

= l 75 © Capacity 
f-6_6_ © Unsoia 

a q } Sold @$ 


2036 Capacity 
; © _ Comps 
2 B36 Capacity 
LF 2¥ Unsold 
SLAY sou @ $_— 


a Z al / Capacity 
Lf 6¢ Unsold 
LE 6S sos @ s_. 


ar . - 
Capacity 
Unsold 


LOLS so @ s_ 
t> G4 - Capacity 


o Unsold 
L+G4 sues. 
HREM 2 35 ¥>/ 


zove” 





rf $- a5 st] 


TOTALS 


GROSS $ 


Account 








